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THE 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMISSIONEBS  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  IRELAND, 


(FOR  THE  YEAR  1871). 


TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  JOHN  POYNTZ,  EARL  SPENCER,  K.G, 

LORD  LIEOTENANT-GENEBJLL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR.  OF  IRELAND. 


May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

I. — 1.  We,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland, 
submit  to  your  Excellency  this  our  Thirty-eighth  Report. 

II 2.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1870,  we  had  6,806  schools 

in  operation,  which  had  on  their  rolls,  for  the  year  then  ended, 
998,999  children  ; with  an  average  daily  attendance,  for  the 
same  period,  of  359,199.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1871,  the 
number  of  schools  in  operation  was  6,914.  The  total  number  of 
children  on  the  rolls  within  the  year  was  1,021,700,  and  the 
average  daily  atte?idance  of  children  for  the  year  was  363,850. 
There  has  been,  therefore,  an  increase  of  22,701  on  the  rolls,  and 
of  4,651  in  the  average  daily  attendance. 

3.  The  total  number  appearing  on  the  rolls  throughout  the  year 
includes  the  names  of  pupils  who  having  made  an  attendance  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1870  had  their  names  recorded  on  the 
rolls  in  January,  1871.  In  opening  new  rolls,  the  rule  is  to  trans- 
fer to  them  the  names  of  all  pupils  present  on  any  day  of  the 
previous  quarter ; but  it  must  happen  that  some  of  the  pupils 
whose  names  are  so  transferred  will  not,  from  a variety  of  causes, 
attend  during  the  year  the  school  in  which  they  are  so  enrolled. 
This  occurred  with  48,794  of  those  transferred  to  the  rolls  in 
January,  1871.  The  number  in  January,  18l0,  was  48,000. 
Many  of  these  pupils,  however,  go  to  National  schools  which  they 
had  not  previously  attended ; but  as  their  names  appear  on  the 
rolls  of  these  schools,  and  are  so  brought  into  the  aggregate 
attendance,  the  gross  number  returned  for  the  twelve  months 
presents  the  same  excess. 


Number  of 
school < in 
operation. 
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Thirty-eighth  'Report  of  the  Commissioners 

It  inav  be  asked  why  we  do  not  instruct  our  teachers  to  enter 
on  the  rolls  only  the  names  of  pupils  actually  making  an  attendance 
within  the  year.  Our  answer  is,  that  such  a system  of  registration 
would  prevent  a consecutive  or  sustained  history  of  our  schools 
and  our  school-pupils ; whereas  by  our  present  system  we  can  have 
an  unbroken  list  of  the  pupils’  names  for  years,  and  can  trace  the 
school-history  of  any  pupil  with  facility. 

"We  believe  that  the  records  of  our  schools  are,  on  the  whole, 
accurately  and  truthfully  kept. 

increase  m 4.  During  the  year,  177  schools  were  placed  on  our  operation 
Schools.  jjgt,  }jUf.  gj  schools  were  removed  from  our  roll,  and  4 schools  were 
placed  ou  our  suspended  list,  leaving  a net  increase  of  108  to  our 
list  of  operation  schools. 

Schools  in  5.  Grants  have  been  made  at  various  times  towards  the  erection 
course  of  of  104  National  School-houses , which  will  contain  153  separate 
•rec  on.  sc]looproom!i.  When  these  104  buildings  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, they  will  afford  accommodation  to  13,735  children.  Of  the 
above  104  school-houses,  tlie  erection  of  37,  containing  50  school- 
rooms, was  sanctioned  during  the  year  1871.  The  names  of  these 
37  school-houses,  and  the  particulars  connected  with  them,  are  set 
forth  in  the  Appendix ; where  also  are  inserted  the  names  of  those 
vested  National  Schools  for  the  improvement  of  which  grants  were 
made  during  the  year  1871,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Works. 

Vested  6.  There  were  A 2 vested  schools  opened  during  the  year, 
opened  &c  t0'"'al'ds  the  erection  of  which  grants  had  been  made.  These  are 
' included  in  the  6,914  schools  in  operation  on  the  31st  December, 
1871,  and  their  names  will  be  found  inserted  in  a list  in  the 
Appendix. 

^Stools  number  of  schools  struck  off  our  roll,  during  the  year 

Luat’off  1871,  was  65.  A list  of  these  schools  is  given  in  the  Appendix, 
ton.  with  the  reasons  for  their  having  been  removed  from  our  roll. 

Khoois<led  ^he  nnm'3er  °f  schools  in  the  “ suspended  list”  at  the  close 
of  tile  year  was  72,  of  which  4 were  suspended  during  the  year 
1871.  These  suspended  schools  are  from  time  to  time  re-opened, 
on  the  causes  for  their  suspension  being  removed. 


[Table. 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


9.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  number  of  National  Schools  Number  of 
in  operation,  together  with  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls, schoo!’. il 
as  specified  in  our  several  Reports,  to  the  31st  of  December, 

1871:— 


No.  and  Date  of  Report.  | 

No.  of  Schools  in  , 
operation. 

No.  of  Children  ou  the 
Rolls  for : 

No.  1,  31st  December,  1833,  . 

789 

Hulf-year  end- 7 i nAO 

No.  2, 

31st  March,  1835, 

1,106 

„ 145,521 

No.  3, 

do. 

1836, 

1,181 

„ 153,707 

No.  4, 

do. 

1837, 

1,300 

„ 166,929 

No.  5, 

do. 

1838, 

1,384 

„ 169,548 

No.  6, 

31st  December,  1839,  . 

1,581 

„ 1 92*971 

No.  7, 

do. 

1 840, 

1,978 

„ 232^560 

No.  8, 

do. 

1841, 

2,337 

„ 281,849 

No.  9, 

do. 

1842, 

2,721 

„ 319,792 

No.  10, 

do. 

1843, 

2,912 

„ 355,320 

No.  11, 

do. 

1844, 

3,153 

,,  395,550 

No.  12, 

do. 

1845, 

3,426 

„ 432,844 

No.  13, 

do. 

1846, 

3,637 

„ 456,410 

No.  14, 

do. 

1847, 

3,825 

„ 402,632 

No.  1.5, 

do. 

1 848, 

4,109 

„ 507,469 

No.  16, 

do. 

1849, 

4,321 

„ 480,623 

No.  17, 

do. 

1 850, 

4,547 

„ 511,239 

No.  18, 

do. 

1851, 

4,704 

„ 520,401 

No.  19, 

do. 

1852, 

4,875 

„ 544,604 

No.  20, 

do. 

1853, 

5,023 

„ 550,631 

No.  21, 

do. 

1854, 

5,178 

„ 551,110 

No.  22, 

do. 

1855, 

5,124 

„ 535,905 

No.  23, 

do. 

1856, 

5,245 

31  Dec.,  560,134 

No.  24, 

do. 

1857, 

5,337 

a.T.«i.}776,473* 

No.  25, 

do. 

1858, 

5,408 

„ 803,610 

No.  26, 

do. 

1859, 

5,496 

„ 806,510 

No.  27, 

do. 

1860, 

5,632 

„ 804,000 

No.  28, 

do. 

1861, 

5,830 

„ 803,364 

No.  29, 

do. 

1862, 

6,010 

„ 812,527 

No.  30, 

do. 

1863, 

6,163 

„ 840,569 

No.  31, 

do. 

1864, 

6,263 

870,401 

No.  32, 

do. 

1865, 

6,372 

„ 922,084 

No.  33, 

do. 

1S66, 

6,453 

„ 910,819 

No.  34, 

do. 

1867, 

6.520 

„ 913,198 

No.  35, 

do. 

1868, 

6,586 

„ 967,563 

No.  36, 

do. 

1869, 

6,707 

„ 991,335 

No.  37, 

do. 

1870, 

6,806 

„ 998,999 

No.  38, 

do. 

1871, 

6,914 

„ 1,021,700 

of  children 
on  rolls 
from  1833 
to  1871. 


10.  The  number  of  applications  for  grants  to  new  schools  in  the  Appii,.- 
year  1871  was  22S.  To  185  of  these  we  promised  the  required 
assistance,  either  for  building  or  for  salaries  and  requisites.  The  new 
remaining  43  applications  were  rejected  for  various  reasons,  of’*"1'1- 
which  official  records  are  kept. 

11.  The  annexed  Tabular  Return  of  the  185  Schools  added  to  Return  of 

our  list  during  the  Year  1871,  shows  the  Number  in  each  Pro- 
vince,  with  the  Nature  of  the  Aid  Granted.  arranged  in 

provinces. 

* In  this  year,  1857,  the  Commissioners  thought  it  desirable  to  ascertain  and 
record  the  total  number  of  children  appearing  on  the  rolls  within  the  entire  year. 

Hence  the  large  increase*  in  the  number  of  children  in  the  above  table  for  year 
1857  and  subsequent  years,  as  compared  with  the  year  1856. 
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Number 
acd  reli- 
gious deno- 
minations 
of  the  Pa- 
trons or 
Managers 
of  the  new 
schools 
added  in 
1871. 


Number  of 
Schools  in 
each  pro- 
vince, dis- 
tinguishing 
Operation, 
Building, 
and  Sus~ 
pended 
Schools. 


Number  of 

vested 

schools. 
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Table. 


Province. 

Salary 

and 

Requisites. 

Towards  Building 
and  Furnishing  j 
Schools.  I 

Total. 

Ulster, 

. i 6i 

n i 

72 

Munster,  . 

35 

28  j 

63 

Leinster, 

17 

2 

19 

Connaught, 

22 

9 

31 

‘ Total,  . 

135 

50* 

185 

12.  Of  the  185  schools  specified  in  the  preceding  Table,  183  are 
under  the  management  of  141  individuals,  several  having  more 
than  one  school  under  their  care.  The  following  Table  shows  the 
Number  of  these  schools  under  the  management  of  Patrons  of  each 
religious  denomination — distinguishing  lay  from  clerical: — 


Religions  Denominations. 

Clerical. 

Lay. 

Total. 

No.  of  | 
Patrons. 

No.  of  i 
Schools.  1 

No.  of 
Patrons,  i 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of  | 
Patrons.  ! 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Established  Church, 

28  1 

32 

16 

21 

44 

53 

Roman  Catholics,  . 

77 

106 

i * 

6 

81 

112 

Presbvterians, 

10 

10 

2 

4 

12 

14 

Other  Persuasions, . 

2 1 

2 

1 2 

2 

4 

4 

Total, 

117 

150 

| 24 

33 

141 

183 

Of  the  remaining  schools  one  is  under  Poor  Law  Guardians,  and 
one  under  the  joint  management  of  an  E.  C.  and  R.  C.  clergyman. 


13.  The  following  Summary  exhibits  the  Total  Number  of  Na- 
tional Schools  in  each  Province  on  the  31st  December,  1871, 
distinguishing  those  Schools  which  were  in  operation,  those  to 
which  building  grants  had  been  promised,  and  those  upon  the 
suspended  list: — 

StTMMAEY. 


Province. 

Schools  in 
Operation 
List  on  31st 
Dec.,  1871. 

Schools  to 
•which  there 

outstanding 

Building 

Grants, 

Suspended. 

Total 

Number  of 
Schools  in 
connexion, 
on  the  31st 
Deo.,  1871. 

Ulster, 

2,561 

27 

24 

2,612 

Munster, 

1,732 

98 

18 

1,848 

Leinster, 

1,513 

8 

21 

1,542 

| Connaught, 

1,108 

20 

9 

1,137 

| Total,  . 

6,914 

153 

72 

7,139 

III. — 14.  At  the  termination  of  the  year  1871,  we  had  on  our 
list,  vested  either  in  Trustees  or  in  our  Board,  or  secured  by  bond, 
1,314  school-houses,  containing  2,000  rooms,  accommodating  dis- 

* That  is,  50  schctols  as  distinguished  from  school-houset ; — there  being  sometimes 
two  schools,  male  and  female,  in  the  same  house. 
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tinct  schools.  The  number  of  these  schools  vested  in  trustees  was 
1123:  the  number  vested  in  our  Board  in  its  corporate  capacity 
(including  145  assigned)  was  782:  the  number  for  which  we  held 
bonds  for  the  observance  of  our  rules  was  95. 

15.  The  following  Table  shows  the  comities  and  provinces  in 
which  the  vested  schools  and  houses  are  situated,  distinguishing 
the  number  held  under  each  kind  of  security : — 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Tested  School-houses  in  each  ve!ted 
County  and  Province,  with  the  Number  of  separate  Schools  »*«»!*.  i« 

, , . v i tt  x countiesan 

held  in  those  Mouses.  provinces. 


No.  of  School-houses  Vested. 

No. 

of  Separate  Schools  held  in 
Vested  Houses. 

, i 

a 

* 

*3 

1 1 

•a 

Counties  and 
Provinces. 

1 m 

<3  $ 

$ f. 

a 

a 

Total. 

>3  s ! 

V. 

s 

Total. 

o s 
a | 

■=  § 

Ki 

•3  g ; 

V a 

o 

hi 

1 s 

If 

g"a 

i 

g 

n 

i 

g 

Cfl 

■j 

►-i 

w 

Ulster  : 

18 

8 

26 

2 

54 

32 

10 

34 

3 

79 

j Armagh,  . 

8 

12 

2 

22 

14 

18 

4 

36 

4 

5 

31 

7 

10 

38 

oo 

36 

7 

46 

2 

91 

41 

7 

53 

2 

103 

9 

2 

24 

5 

40 

17 

2 

35 

7 

61 

Fermanagh, 

9 

7 

16 

7 

39 

11 

i 

18 

7 

43 

Londonderry, 

10 

3 

23 

36 

16 

4 

33 

53 

Monaghan, 

10 

23 

2 

35 

12 

31 

45 

Tyrone, 

12 

33 

5 

75 

31 

is 

37 

6 

89 

Total,  . 

129 

44 

225 

25 

423 

181 

55 

297 

31 

564 

Munster  : 

Glare, 

Cork, 

19 

9 

31 

59 

30 

J7 

50 

97 

3,9 

6 

95 

9 

149 

68 

10 

150 

i4 

242 

Kerry, 

.00 

G 

66 

132 

78 

11 

112 

7 

208 

Limerick,  . 

17 

3 

25 

45 

30 

5 

44 

79 

Tipperary,  . 
W aterford, . 

13 

4 

1 

5 

31 

£ 

3 

1 

48 

18 

21 

7 

1 

47 

15 

4 

o 

73 

32 

Total,  . 

145 

30 

256 

20 

451 

234 

52 

418 

27 

731 

Leinster  ; 

Carlow, 

14 

5 

19 

28 

9 

32 

Dublin, 

8 

1 

14 

1 

24 

26 

2 

26 

56 

Kildare, 

2 

2 

19 

5 

23 

4 

32 

Kilkenny,  . 

8 

14 

1 

23 

!1 

24 

1 

36 

King’s, 

7 

9 

16 

10 

14 

24 

Longford,  . 

1 

12 

1 

14 

2 

23 

2 

27 

Louth, 

1 

14 

2 

17 

2 

26 

4 

32 

Meath, 

3 

25 

4 

32 

7 

45 

6 

58 

Qneen’s, 

Westmeath. 

8 

1 

7 

1 

12 

6 

o 

11 

1 

20 

19 

19 

35 

35 

Wexford,  . 

5 

10 

15 

9 

16 

25 

Wicklow,  . 

5 

4 

2 

11 

9 

5 

4 

18 

Total,  . 

42 

3 

157 

19 

221 

85 

6 

271 

33 

395 

Connaught : 

Galway, 

30 

4 

33 

67 

45 

8 

51 

104 

Leitrim, 

4 

3 

18 

2 

27 

5 

4 

22 

3 

34 

Mayo, 

43 

10 

18 

71 

12 

24 

92 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 

18 

2 

14 

34 

24 

4 

21 

49 

3 

3 

13 

1 

20 

7 

4 

19 

1 

31  | 

Total,  . 

98 

22 

96 

3 

219 

137 

32 

137 

4 

310  : 

Grand  Total, . 

414 

99 

734 

67 

1,314 

637 

145 

1,123 

95 

2,000 
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Schools  to  16.  In  addition  to  the  preceding  vested  schools  on  our  list  at 
be  vested.  en(l  0f  the  year,  there  were  grants  outstanding  for  the  erection 
of  26  school-houses,  to  accommodate  37  separate  schools,  the  leases 
for  which  liad  not  then  been  executed. 

Number  17.  The  number  of  non-vested  schools  in  connexion  with  us  on 
-■“-Tested,  die  31st  of  December,  1871,  was  5, OSS). 


Total 
number  of 
Operation 
Schools  in 
each  pro- 
vince, -with 
the  total 
number 
of  pumls 
on  rolls, 
and  average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


IV. — 18.  The  distribution  of  the  Operation  Schools  according 
to  the  several  Provinces,  with  the  Pupils  in  attendance,  and  the 
averages  for  each  School,  was  as  follows : — 


FnoVlNGK. 

No.  of  Schools 
in  operation  on 
the  31st 
Dec.,  1671. 

Total  No.  of 
Pupils  on 
tlio  Rolls  for 
tho  year  ending 
3Ist’Dec.,  1871. 

Average  daily 
attcndanco  for 
year  ending 
31st  December, 
1871. 

Ulster, . 
Munster, 
Leinster, 
Connaught,  . 

2.561 

1,732 

1,513 

1,108 

360,027 

275,401 

214,127 

172,145 

122,075 

111,538 

77,561 

52,676 

Total,  . 

6,914 

1,021,700 

363,850 

Average  per 1 
School,  J 

- 

147-7 

526 

Schools  V. — 19.  The  next  Table  shows  the  per-centage  of  Schools 

Sigimu  ed  *rom  returns  have  been  received  exhibiting  a mixed  attend- 
attendance.  ance  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Pupils,  for  the  years  1867, 
1868,  1869,  1870,  and  1871 


1867. 

1868. 

I860. 

1870. 

1871. 

Ulster,  . 

83*9 

83-2 

82-5 

82-6 

80-1 

Munster, 

40-5 

40-1 

403 

40-5 

39-5 

Leinster, 

48-0 

48-5 

46-9 

46-7 

46*6 

Connaught,  . 

50-5 

48-9 

47*6 

48-6 

45-8 

20.  Striking  these  per-eentages  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  we 
find  the  numbers  for  these  years  to  he  respectively — 59*8,  59*3, 
58*6,  58*8,  57T. 


Religious 
denomina- 
tions of 
pupils  on 
rolls  in  the 
year  1871. 


21.  W e furnish  as  usual  a return  of  the  Religious  Denominations 
of  the  1,021,700  Pupils  on  the  Rolls, 


Provinces  and 
Counties. 

Religious  Denominations. 

Total  Numbor 
of  PupiiB 
returned 
for  Y ear 
ended 

Dec.  31,  1871. 

Established 

Church. 

Roman 

Catholic. 

Presbyterian1'  Other 

|Persuasions. 

Ulster: 
Antrim,  . 

Armagh,  . . . 

Cavan, 

Donegal,  . 

Down,  . . 

Fermanagh, 
Londonderry,  . 
Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 

Total,  . 

16,443 

8,724 

2,779 

4,414 

9,113 

5,089 

4,243 

2,764 

8,001 

24,108 

17,838 

27,450 

31,163 

17,857 

9,S17 

12,472 

17,865 

22,729 

50,173 

5,988 

1,057 

4,303 

26,915 

325 

10,904 

2,869 

8,318 

2,796 

1,049 

101 

301 

863 

186 

473 

43 

494 

93,520 
33,599 
31,387 
40,181 
• 54,748 

15.417 
28,092 

23.541 

39.542 

61,570 

181,299 

110,852 

6,306 

360,027 

f continued. 
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Religious  Denominations. 

Provinces  and 
Counties. 

Established 

Church. 

Roman 

Cntholio. 

Presbyterian 

Other 

Persuasions. 

of  Pupils 
returned 
for  Year 
ended 

Dec.  31, 1871. 

Mtjnster  : 
Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Limerick,  . 
Tipperary, 
Waterford, 

214 

2,815 

436 

671 

1,066 

316 

31,328 

98,050 

44,550 

38,990 

40,598 

15,081 

32 

422 

5 

79 

89 

41 

1 

385 

31 

79 

49 

73 

31,575 

101,672 

45,022 

39,819 

41,802 

15,511 

Total,  . 

5,518 

268,597 

668 

618 

275,401 

Leinster  : 
Carlow,  . 
Dublin,  . 
Kildare,  . 
Kilkenny,  . 
King’s,  . 
Longford,  . 
Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen’s,  . 
Westmeath, 
Wexford,  . 
Wicklow,  . 

110 
2,918 
418 
452 
595 
450 
228 
619 
445 
2 GO 
293 
545 

8,228 

51,015 

12,638 

20,498 

13,214 

12,533 

14,081 

16,138 

12,484 

14,803 

17,351 

12,052 

624 

88 

20 

51 

89 

1GG 

99 

30 

10 

34 

6 

. 

6 

306 

29 

6 

38 

11 

8 

. 7 
94 
16 
21 

8,344 

54.863 
13,173 
20,976 
13,898 
1 3,083 
14,483 

16.863 
12,959 
15,167 
17,694 
12,624 

Total,  . 

7,333 

205,035 

1,217 

542 

214,127 

Connaught  : 
Galway,  . 
Leitrim,  . 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 

430 

1,943 

074 

420 

901 

43,073 

21,747 

47,396 

33,307 

21,562 

79 

67 

161 

36 

147 

25 

58 

15 

1 

103 

43,607 

23,815 

48,246 

33,764 

22,713 

Total,  . 

4,368 

167,085 

490 

202 

172,145 

Grand  Tot  at., 

78,789 

822,016 

1 1 3,227 

7,668 

1,021,700 

Per-centage,  . 

7-71 

80-46 

11-08 

| 0-75 

! 

- 

22,  At  pages  14  and  15  we  give  a Table  setting  forth  the  Reli-  A.ems* 
gious  Denominations  of  the  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  of  those  Schools 
from  which  returns  have  been  received  exhibiting  a mixed  attend-  'mixed 
ance  of  Protestant  and  Rinnan  Catholic  Pupils,  for  the  year  1871. 
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Table  showing  the  Religious  Denominations  of  the  Pupils  on  the  Rolls 

Mixed  Attendance  of  Protestants 


Provinces 

AND 

Counties. 

Total 
No.  of 
Schools. 

Under  Protestant  Teachers. 

Under 

No.  of 
Schools 

E.C. 

R.C. 

1 Pres. 

Others. 

Total. 

No.  of 
Schools 

E.C. 

Ulster. 
Antrim, 
Armagh, 
Cavan,  . 
Donegal, 
Down,  . 
Fermanagh,  . 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan,  . 
Tyrone, 

385 

171 

198 

250 

286 

125 

203 

143 

299 

101 

28 

103 

196 

34 

132 

44 

125 

11,592 

6,190 

1,272 

2,806 

6,59(1 

2,068 

3,212 

1,699 

4,815 

I 

4,683 

2,169 

883 

5,061 

3,373 

762 

3,233 

1,639 

3.160 

j 

I 33,778 
( 4,562 
696 
1 3,256 
19,344 
159 
8,277 
1,836 
5,813 

| 1,680 
! 628 
97 
214 
562 
87 
335 
26 
342 

51,733 

13,549 

2,948 

11,337 

29,869 

3,076 

15,057 

5,200 

14,130 

67 

59 

163 

146 

83 

88 

65 

97 

150 

355 

796 

1,182 

1,375 

918 

2,6-18 

478 

862 

2,359 

Total,  . 

' 2,0.51 

1,017 

40,244 

24,963 

77,721 

! 3,971 

146,899 

918 

10,973 

Munster. 
Clare,  . 

Cork,  . 

Kerry,  . 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 

W aterford,  . 

Total,  . 
Leinster. 

Carlow, 
j Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 

King’s, . 

j Longford,  . , 

! Louth,  . 

,!  Meath,  . 

j Queen’s,  . , 

Westmeath,  . 

W exford, 

Wicklow, 

Total,  . 

Connaught. 

Galway, 

Leitrim, 

Mayo,  . . ; 

Roscommon, . 

Sligo,  . 

Total,  . 

70 

244 

103 

85 

147 

15 

1 

o 

6 

667 

14 

G9 

128 

289 

31 

9 

368 

22 

~37 

22 

17 

5 

33 

995 

45 

120 

551 

70 

223 

102 

80 

138 

32 

214 

761 

384 

598 

734 

196 

GS4 

24 

878 

697 

81 

55 

1,711 

645 

2,887 

2.0 

99 

57 
59 

58 
50 
36 
90 
62 
49 
CO 
56 

~14 

3 
1 
6 

4 

5 
3 
1 
1 

6 

783 

99 

84 

50 

214 

61 

139 

121 

92 

36 

201 

122 

59 

171 

15 

135 

300 

113 

119 

1 

214 

204 

17 

11 

42 

54 

76 

5 

4 

5 

106 

16 

1 

1 

4 

1,215 

191 

267 

65 

391 

416 

328 

240 

98 

46 

420 

29 

61 

52 

54 

54 

44 

32 

83 

58 

48 
58 

49 

110 

223 
230 
170 
252 
211 

94 
315 
271 
. 139 

224 
258 

705 

47 

1,830 

1,251 

418 

128 

3,677 

622 

2,497 

98 

117 

117 

81 

95 

1 

18 

5 

1 

13 

926 

151 

67 

57 

126 

843 

147 

256 

2 

53 

93 

22 

11 

16 

139 

1,822 

402 

323 

97 

94 

99 

112 

78 

91 

331 
803 
4 45 
420 
616 

508 

28 

1,214 

1,374 

168 

27 

2,783 

474 

2,615 

Ulster,  . . • 

2,051 

1,067 

40,244 

24,963 

77,721 

3,971 

146,899 

918 

10,973 

Munster,  . 

684 

24 

878 

697 

81 

55 

1,711 

645 

2,887 

Leinster,  . 

705 

47 

1,880 

1,251 

418 

128 

3,677 

622 

2,497 

Connaught, 

508 

28 

1,214 

1,374 

168 

27 

2,783 

474 

2,615 

Grand  Total, 

i 

3,948 

1,1G6 

44,216 

28,285 

78,388 

4,181 

155,070 

2,659 

18,972 
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of  3,948  Schools  from  which  Returns  have  been  received,  exhibiting  a 
and  Roman  Catholics,  for  the  year  1871. 


Roman  Catholic  Teachers. 

Unclor  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Teachers. 

Provinces 

AND 

Counties. 

R.C. 

Pres, 

tli  ore.  | 

Total. 

?o.  of 
ohools 

E.C. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

Others. 

Total. 

9,973 

8,765 

19,518 

13,028 

10,697 

8,004 

6,947 

14,744 

14,848 

942 

290 

230 

723 

1,159 

107 

846 

790 

1,588 

21 

12 

3 

72 

45 

42 

17 

8 

57 

11,291 

9,863 

20,933 

20,198 

12,819 

10,801 

8,288 

16,434 

18,852 

19 

11 

7 

4 

7 

3 

6 

7 

1,580 

1,034 

171 

117 

191 

258 

326 

150 

376 

1 

1,080 
756  ; 
726 
492 
424 
17 
145 
14 
463 

2,717 

823 

131 

56 

729 

59 

613 

107 

329 

325 

172 

1 

15 

63 

57 

82 

9 

46 

5,702 

2,785 

1,029 

680 

1,407 

391 

1,166 

280 

1,214 

Ulster. 
Antrim . 
Armagh. 
Cavan. 
Donegal. 
Down. 
Fermanagh. 
Londonderry. 
Monaghan. 
Tyrone. 

Munster. 

Clare. 

Cork. 

Kerry. 

Limerick. 

Tipperary. 

Waterford. 

111,554 

6,675 

277 

129,479 

66 

4,203 

4,117 

5,564 

770 

14,654 

10,627 

36,576 

18,369 

14,849 

16,465 

4,129 

32 

104 

5 

79 

32 

26 

1 

78 

60 

9 

23 

10,874 

37,519 

18,759 

15,586 

17,240 

4,374 

6 

~3 

3 

3 

679 

283 

151 

120 

1,263 

110 

301 

429 

40 

32 

35 

15 

147 

44 

7 

50 

2,029 

469 

494 

614 

101,015 

278 

172 

104,352 

15 

1,133 

2,103 

122 

248 

3,606 

Leinster. 

3,568 

6 

3,684 

. 

_ 

_ 

Carlow. 

9,144 

25 

1 

9,393 

24 

1,807 

4,909 

395 

199 

7,310 

Dublin. 

7,230 

25 

7,485 

2 

89 

43 

46 

13 

191 

Kildare. 

6,441 

_ 

6,611 

2 

87 

53 

9 

5 

154 

Kilkenny. 

6,550 

23 

8 

6,833 

3 

147 

138 

24 

11 

320 

Kings. 

6,315’ 

14 

11 

6,551 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Longford. 

4,654 

15 

4,763 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Louth. 

8,456 

16 

6 

8,793 

2 

57 

310 

- 

1 

368 

Meath. 

7,991 

27 

8,289 

1 

6 

144 

_ 

- 

150 

Queen  s. 

5,881 

5 

35 

6,060 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

W estmeath. 

6,278 

23 

6 

6,531 

1 

33 

6 

7 

6 

52 

W exford. 

5,935 

1 

12 

6,206 

1 

16 

125 

- 

“ 

141 

Wicklow. 

78,443 

174 

85 

81,199 

36 

2,242 

5,728 

481 

235 

8,686 

Connaught. 

14,811 

24 

15,166 

3 

86 

45 

55 

25 

211 

Galway. 

12,922 

13 

1 

13,739 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Leitrim. 

18,967 

12,874 

60 

36 

2 

1 

19,474 

13,331 

1 - 

- 

” 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Roscommon. 

13,761 

77 

16 

14,470 

3 

123 

126 

46 

64 

359 

Sligo. 

* 

73,335 

210 

20 

76,180 

6 

209 

171 

101 

89 

570 

111,554 

6,675 

77 

129,479 

66 

4,203 

4,117 

Is, 664 

1 770 

14,654 

Ulster. 

101,015 

278 

172 

104,352 

15 

1,133 

2,103 

| 122 

248 

3,606 

Munster. 

78,443 

174 

85 

81,199 

36 

2,242 

5,728 

481 

| 235 

8,686 

Leinster. 

73,335 

210 

20 

76,180 

6 

209 

171 

| 101 

; 89 

570 

Connaught. 

__ 

364,347 

7,337 

554 

391,210 

123 

7,787 

12,119 

! 6,268 

1,342 

27,516 

Grand  Total. 
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Average 
number  of 
Protestant 
and  Roman 
Catholic 
pupils  in 
mixed 
schools. 


23.  The  following  analysis  shows  the  average  number  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant  Pupils  in  each  of  the  mixed  Schools : — 

A. — Under  Protestant  Teachers. 


Mixed  Schools. 

Protestant  Pupils. 

R.  C.  Pupils. 

Ulster, 

1,067 

114-2 

23-4 

Munster,  . 

24 

42-2 

29* 

Leinster,  . 

47 

51-6 

26-6 

Connaught, 

28 

50-3 

49-0 

•Under  Roman 

Catholic  and  Protestant  Teachers  conjointly. 

Mixed  Schools. 

Protestant  Pupils. 

R.  C.  Pupils. 

Ulster, 

66 

159-6 

62-3 

Munster,  . 

15 

100-2 

140-2 

Leinster,  . 

36 

82-1 

159-1 

Connaught, 

6 

66-5 

28-5 

0.- 

-Under  Roman  Catholic  Teachers. 

Mixed  Schools.  Protestant  Pupils.  R. 

C.  Pupils. 

Ulster, 

918 

19-5 

121-5 

Munster,  . 

645 

5-1 

156-6 

Leinster,  . 

622 

4-4 

126- 

Connaught, 

474 

6- 

154-7 

24.  The  pupils  were  in  these  mixed  National  schools  distributed 
thus : — 

126,785  Protestant  pupils  mixing  with  28,285  Roman  Catholic  pupils 
in  1,166  schools,  taught  exclusively  by  Protestant  teachers ; giving 
to  each  school  an  average  of  108-7  Protestant,  and  24-2  Roman 
Catholic  pupils. 

15,397  Protestant  pupils  mixing  with  12,1 1 9 Roman  Catholic  pupils  in 
123  schools, , taught  conjointly  by  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
teachers;  giving  to  each  school  an  average  of  125-1  Protestant, 
and  98-5  Roman  Catholic  pupils. 

26,863  Protestant  pupils  mixing  with  364,347  Roman  Catholic  pupils 
in  2,659  schools,  taught  exclusively  by  Roman  Catholic  teachers  • 
giving  to  each  school  an  average  of  10-1  Protestant,  and  137 
Roman  Catholic  pupils. 


[Tabus. 
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25.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  Religious  Denominations  of  Pupils 
on  Rolls  of  Unmixed  Schools  for  year  ended  31st  December,  1871. 


Under  Protostant  Toachors. 

Under  Roman 
Catholio  Teachers. 

Provinces 

'lumber 

of 

Schools.  S 

No.  of  Pupils. — Protostants. 

Number 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

Counties. 

cliools. 

E.  C. 

Pres. 

Othors. 

Total. 

of 

Schools. 

R.  C. 

Ulster. 

1 

120 

100 

2,873 

2,655 

745 

16,273 

28 

8,372 

Armagh,  . 

36 

17 

704 

313 

237 

1,254 

19 

6,148 

59 

2 

154 

- 

- 

154 

57 

6,323 

7,575 

Donegal,  . 

71 

4 

116 

268 

- 

384 

67 

00 

59 

1,414 

5,531 

193 

7,138 

21 

3,363 

1,034 

7 

1 

115 

- 

- 

115 

6 

29 

13 

227 

1,168 

39 

1,434 

189 

16 

2,147 

11 

3 

53 

136 

- 

8 

1,438 

Tyrone, 

30 

7 

371 

417 

49 

837 

31 

4,258 

Total, 

459 

206 

6,027 

20,488 

1,263 

27,778 

253 

40,658 

Munster. 

Pj  n rp 

136 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

136 

20,701 

1 * 

8 59 

17 

800 

256 

143 

1,207 

342 

59,922 

Kerry, 

163 

2 

30 

_ 

30 

68 

161 

26,150 

138 

T 

73 

- 

19 

92 

137 

23,552 

Tipperary,  . 
Waterford, 

143 

81 

2 

53 

- 

- 

53 

141 

81 

23,464 

10,523 

Total,  . 

1,020 

22 

972 

256 

192 

3,420 

998 

164,312 

Leinster. 

Carlow, 
Dublin, 
Kildare, 
Kilkenny,  . 
King’s, 
Longford,  . 

31 

131 

44 

111 

44 

42 

57 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

105 

111 

146 

25 

73 

4 

33 

97 

19 

7 

105 

111 

169 

58 

177 

31 

129 

44 

109 

42 

41 

55 

4,660 

36,840 

5,306 

13,833 

6,511 

6,083 

9,127 

7,259 

4,204 

8,921 

11,065 

5,778 

Meath, 

Queen’s, 

Westmeath, 

77 

32 

85 

3 

1 

2 

108 

47 

29 

7 

3 

59 

115 

50 

88 

74 

31 

83 

Wexford,  . 
Wicklow,  . 

84 

41 

2 

70 

: 

~9 

79 

39 

Total,  . . 

779 

17 

714 

344 

94 

952 

1 762 

119,587 

Connaught. 

Galway, 

Leitrim, 

Mayo, 

181 

66 

149 

5 

1 

214 

78 

1 

8 

57 

2 

272 

88 

181 

61 

148 

119 

28,091 

7,982 

28,282 

20,433 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 

119 

44 

"l 

105 

~ 2 

7 

114 

43 

7,673 

Total, 

559 

7 

397 

11 

66 

474 

552 

92,461 

Ulster,  . 

459 

206 

6,027 

20,488 

1,263 

27,778 

253 

40,658 

Munster,  . 

1,020 

22 

! 972 

256 

192 

1,420 

998 

164,312 

Leinster, 

779 

37 

714 

144 

94 

952 

762 

119,587 

Connaught, 

559 

7 

397 

11 

66 

474 

552 

92,461 

Grand  Total, 

2,817 

252 

8,110 

20,899 

1,615 

30,624 

2,565 

417,016 

twohora  conjointly.  * ....  „ R.m.n  Catholic  children  under  a Protestant  tewliM- 

One  Poor  Law  Union  school  with  an  unmixed  attendance  "f  RomlB  Catholics, und«r  a Protestant  teacher. 

£ 


une  roor  Law  union  scnooiwuu  an  unnuxeu  „ 

One  Ordinary  National  Soliool  with  an  unmixed  attendance  of  26  Koman  u 
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Thirty-eighth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  [1871. 

26.  In  onr  Reports  for  the  years  1866  and  1867,  we  entered 
at  some  length  into  the  question  of  the  success  of  the  system  as  a 
mixed  system  of  secular  instruction.  We,  for  the  past  year, 
consider  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  publish  the  tables  bearing 
upon  this  subject.  They  exhibit  an  increase  of  schools  with  a 
mixed  attendance — the  number  of  mixed  schools  being  greater 
by  23  in  the  year  1871  than  in  1870. 


YI. — 27.  We  have  received  returns  showing,  as  in  the  subjoined 
Table,  the  literary  proficiency  of  755,237  of  the  pupils  oil  the  rolls 
for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1871. 


Provinces  and 
Counties. 

I. 

Book. 

II. 

Book. 

ill.. 

Book. 

IV.  and 
higher 
Books. 

Total.  | 

ULSTER. 

Antrim,  .... 
Armagh,  .... 
Cavan,  .... 
Donegal,  .... 
Down,  .... 
Fermanagh, 

Londonderry,  . 
Monaghan,  , 

Tyrone,  .... 

Total, 

Monster. 

Clare,  .... 
Cork,  .... 

Kerry,  .... 
Limerick, .... 
Tipperary, 

Waterford, 

Total, 

Leinster. 

Carlow,  .... 
Dublin,  .... 
Kildare,  .... 
Kilkenny, .... 
King’s,  . 

Longford, 

Louth,  .... 
Meath,  .... 
Queen’s,  .... 
Westmeath, 

Wexford, .... 
Wicklow,  . . 

Total, 

26,581 

10,774 

9,306 

14,024 

16,704 

4,714 

7,733 

6,940 

12,555 

22,029 

7,890 

9,001 

9,915 

13,188 

4,423 

6,894 

6,229 

9,996 

11,709 

3,957 

4,277 

4,564 

7,109 

2,093 

3,960 

3,325 

4,939 

4,232 
1,564 
- 1,562 
1,748 
3,080 
629 
1,870 
1,157 
2,005 

64,551 

24,185 

24,146 

30,251 

40,081 

11,859 

20,457 

17,651 

29,495 

109,331 

89,565 

45,933 

17,847 

262,676 

8,603 

30,007 

13,062 

10,513 

11,476 

5,236 

8,732 

26,193 

11,790 

9,902 

11,052 

3,786 

4,955 

14,003 

6,863 

5,708 

6,063 

1,980 

2,370 

7,584 

3,580 

4,201 

3,048 

965 

24,660 

77,787 

35,295 

30,324 

31,639 

11,967 

78,923 

71,478 

39,584 

2]j753 

211,738 

2,806 

17,026 

4,117 

6,862 

4,053 

4,460 

4,717 

4,896 

4,049 

4,326 

5,712 

4,131 

2,253 

10,480 

3,301 

5.539 
3,463 
3,345 
3,719 
4,500 

3.539 
4,117 
4,497 
3,164 

1,003 

5,145 

1,740 

2,709 

1,797 

1,724 

1,530 

2,1S8 

1,729 

•1,983 

2,240 

1,568 

376 

2,848 

837 

1,388 

778 

866 

552 

1,324 

900 

874 

1,124 

804 

6,438 

35,499 

9,995 

16,498 

10,091 

10,395 

10,518 

12,908 

10,217 

11,300 

13,573 

9,667 

67,155 

51,917 

25,356 

12,671 

157,099 

[continued. 
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Provwckb  and 
COUNTIICS. 

i. 

Boole. 

II. 

Book. 

in. 

Book. 

IV.  and 
high  or 
Books. 

Total. 

Connaught. 

Galway 

Leitrim,  . 

Mayo,  • 

Roscommon, 

Sligo,  •• 

14,117 

7,604 

14,018 

9,069 

6,820 

10,312 

7,209 

11,492 

9,294 

6,017 

5,016 

3,085 

5,231 

4,196 

2,761 

1,667 

1,082 

1,664 

1,871 

1,199 

31,112 

18,980 

32,405 

24,430 

16,797 

Total, 

51,628 

44,324 

20,289 

7,483 

123,724 

Ulster,  . 
Munster,  . 
Leinster, 
Connaught, 

109,331 

78,923 

07,155 

51,628 

■■ 

89,565 

71,478 

51,917 

44,324 

45,933 

39,584 

25,356 

20,289 

17,847 

21,753 

12,671 

7,483 

262,676 

211,738 

157,099 

123,724 

Grand  Total, 

307,037 

257,284 

131,162 

59,754 

755,237 

Per-centage, 

40-6 

34T 

17-4 

7*9 

- 

VII 2b  The  total  amount  oi saiuries,  pruuuuuu,  • 

allowances  paid  by  ns  in  1871  to  the  Principal  Teachers,  Assistants, 
Monitors,  and  Worlcmistresses  in  National  Schools — including 
the  Central  and  other  Model  Schools,  and  the  payments  to 
Organizing  Teachers — was  £800,795  15s.  KM.  This  sum  includes 
£4  659  12s.  6 d.,  school  fees,  apportioned  to  Teachers  m Model 
Schools.  The  details  for  each  species  of  service  are  given  in  our 
Financial  Statement,  hereto  appended. 

29.  We  publish  in  the  Appendix  the  names  of  the  Teachers  who 
withdrew  during  the  year  from  the  office  of  Teacher,  through  age 
and  infirmity,  on  receiving  retiring  gratuities, 

VIII— 30.  The  amount  received  for  boohs,  school  requisites,  and 
apparatus,  sold  at  reduced  prices  to  National  Schools  in  the  year 
1871,  was  £18,749  14s.  7 d.  The  number  of  orders  was  12,323, 
and  tlie  average  amount  of  each  order,  iil  10s.  ^d. 

31.  The  value  of  tlie  grants  of  requisites  and  apparatus  g1' ven 
as  Free  Stock  to  National  Schools  in  1871,  was  £2,860 ife  84 
The  number  of  grants  was  675,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
annexed  / 

239  Grants  to  Ordinary  National  Schools,  in-  £ s- 
eluding  outstanding  Grants  from  previous 
year,  . • 

Ill  Grants  to  Model  Schools,  . • ■ 

10Q  Pupil- teachers  and  Monitors, 

19  ,,  Teachers  in  Training,  &c.,  • 

50  „ Schools  under  Organization, 

60  „ Agricultural.  Schools,  . 

61  Grants  of  Music  Requisites, 

29  „ of  Drawing  Requisites, 


1,072  9 
445  6 
237  19 
Q49  2 
174  7 
130  0 
61  0 
90  2 


Total,  675 


£2,860  8 8 

B 2 


Total 

amount  •£ 
salaries, 
gratuities, 
&c. , paid  in 

1871. 


Retiring; 

Gratuitia*. 


Sale  Stock 
Requisite. 


Free  Stock 
Requisites. 
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Total  num-  IX. 32.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  our  Model 

(Snmae  Schools  in  Marlborough-street  upon  the  31st  of  December,  1871, 
roils  of  tbe  Was — boys,  1,210;  girls,  713;  infants,  351;  making  a total  of 
jMe?1  2,274.  This  number  includes  330  males  in  Niglit  School. 

Schools  on 
31st  Dec. , 

1871,  with  38.  The  religious  denominations  of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls 
£ious  deno-  of  the  Model  Schools,  Marlborough-street,  at  the  end  of  the  past 
mioatiom.  year,  are  specified  in  the  following  return: — 


Males. 

Females. 

Iufants. 

Total. 

Established  Church,  . 

382 

224 

109 

715 

Roman  Catholics, 

658 

377 

199 

1,244 

Presbyterians, 

103 

69 

22 

194 

Other  Persuasions, 

54 

35 

21 

110 

Jews,  . 

3 

8 

- 

11 

Total,  . 

1,210 

713 

351 

2,274 

The  number  of'  pupils  on  the  rolls  at  the  corresponding  period 
of  1870  was  2,155. 

Number  of  X. — 34.  We  trained  during  the  year,  and  supported  at  the 

uSSd'fn  PuM*0  expense,  251  Teachers,  of  whom  116  were  males,  and  135 
M71.  females.  Of  the  251  Teachers  trained  during  the  year,  46  were 
of  the  Established  Church,  123  were  Roman  Catholics,  70  were 
Presbyterians,  and  12  were  of  other  persuasions.  The  total  num- 
ber of  male  and  female  teachers  trained  from  the  commencement  of 
our  proceedings  to  the  31st  December,  1871,  is  8,929.  We  do  not 
include  in  this  last  number  those  Teachers  who,  at  the  time  of  their 
training,  were  unconnected  with  National  Schools. 


Navigation  35.  Besides  the  Teachers  trained  in  the  ordinary  courses  of 
teacher.,  literature,  science,  and  school-keeping,  during  the  past  year,  we 
caused  an  additional  number  of  Teachers  to  be  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  Navigation  and  the  use  of  nautical  instruments.  In 
admitting  Teachers  to  this  department,  we  select  those  only  -who 
are  possessed  of  the  attainments  necessary  to  profit  by  the  special 
instruction  given,  and  whose  schools  are  the  most  favourably 
situated  for  the  introduction  of  this  branch  of  education. 


Trainiugde-  36.  The  establishments  in  which  the  Teachers,  both  male  and 
pertinents.  femalei  attending  at  our  Training  Institution,  are  hoarded  and 
lodged,  continue  to  he  efficiently  conducted.  The  inmates  have 
been  distinguished,  as  heretofore,  for  the  general  correctness  of 
their  conduct,  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline,  for  the 
exercise  of  kindly  feeling  towards  each  other,  and  for  the’  careful 
observance  of  their  religious  duties. 


Number  of 
Teachers  in 
the  Board's 


XI. — 37.  We  had  in  our  service  at  the  end  of  the  year  1871, 
6,476  Principal  Teachers,  2,556  Assistants,  and  396  Junior  Lite- 
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rary  and  Industrial  Assistants,  malting,  in  tlie  whole,  9,428— 
of  whom  3,4Gl  are  trained.  We  also  had  in  our  service,  at  the 0,1  0 
same  period,  440  Workmistresses  and  Teachers  of  the  higher 
industrial  branches. 


38.  These  teachers  were  classed  as  follows : — 


Class. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

Junior 

Assistants. 

Worli- 
mlstressei 
and  Indus- 
trial Teachers. 

Molos. 

FoinoloB. 

Males. 

FomaloB. 

I1 

122 

72 

5 

2 

1* 

125 

96 

3 

10 

l3 

270 

146 

18 

21 

2l 

678 

389 

34 

99 

23 

700 

443 

65 

154 

31 

1,505 

656 

207 

713 

3a 

518 

288 

132 

37  9 

Probationers,  . 

305 

163 

• 238 

476 

396 

* 

Total, 

4,223 

2,253 

702 

1,854 

396 

440 

6,476* 

2,556* 

39.  In  our  “ Rules  and  Regulations, ’’published  in  the  Appendix, 
will  be  found  the  scale  of  salaries  of  the  principal  and  assistant 
teachers  of  National  schools. 

40.  A return  which  we  have  furnished  to  an  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons  shows  that  for  the  year  1871  the  average  income, 
from  all  sources,  of  classed  male  principal  teachers  was  £4t  Os.  M , 
and  of  classed  female  principal  teachers  £34  10s.  3 d.  The  classec 
assistants  received  respectively — males,  £22  5s.  8 d.,  females, 
£19  Is.  Id. 


41.  We  have  again  drawn  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  to  tlie'inadequacy  of  the  salaries  of  our  teachers,  and 
have  provided  in  our  estimates  for  a substantial  addition  o e 
vote,  with  a view  of  augmenting  their  incomes. 

42.  In  our  estimate  for  last  year  we  proposed  an  increase  of 
£99,552  to  the  payments  of  the  teachers,  the  amount  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  a plan  of  payment  far  results  which,  after 
consideration,  we  had  prepared  for  tlie  purpose.  Ihis  plan  w 
found  in  the  Appendix. 


43.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  felt  themselves  unable  to  deal 
with  the  whole  question  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  bu  m 
us  that  they  were  prepared  to  adopt  as  a temporary  arrangement 
the  bringing  up  of  the  salaries  of  the  third  class  and  pro  a 10  ry 


* This  number  is  exclusive  of  the  Teachers  in  Prison 
Schools,  and  Workhouse  Schools,  in  connexion  with  us;  a r>  u ’and  the  latter 
Teachers  in  Convent  Schools-the  former  not  being  paid 
being  paid  according  to  the  average  daily  attendance  in  their  re  p 
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Number  of 
Paid  Moni- 
tors in 
Board’s 
sendee. 


[1871. 


teachers  to  the  pay  of  second  class,  less  one  pound,  i.e.,  the  males 
from  £15,  £18,  and  £24,  respectively,  to  £27,  and  the  females 
from  £14,  £16,  and  £20,  respectively,  to  £23,  the  increase  to  he 
determined  in  each  case  by  the  application  of  the  system  of  results 
which  we  had  submitted  with  our  estimate. 


44.  On  receipt  of  this  proposal  we  expressed  our  regret  that  the 
Government  felt  themselves  unprepared  to  adopt  the  whole  plan 
recommended  in  our  estimate,  and  added  that  we  could  not  con- 
ceal our  opinion  that  any  temporary  measure  of  relief  would  fail 
to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  the  whole  body  of  the  teachers  for 
an  increase  to  their  incomes.  We,  however,  felt  that  we  could 
not  incur  the  responsibility  of  refusing  even  an  instalment,  and 
accordingly  expressed  our  readiness  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the 
Government,  especially  as  its  leading  object  appeared  to  he  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  classes  of  teachers  most  in  need  of 
immediate  relief. 

45.  To  carry  out  this  temporary  arrangement — if  every  teacher 
to  whom  this  indulgence  was  extended,  earned  in  results’  fees  as 
much  as  according  to  his  class  was  available  to  him — would 
involve,  it  was  estimated,  an  expenditure  of  £18,303 ; but  owing 
to  the  unpreparedness  of  the  teachers,  in  many  instances,  for  a 
system  of  results,  and  also  to  the  promotions,  in  the  meantime,  by 
the  usual  course  of  examination,  of  many  of  the  probationers  to 
third  class,  and  of  many  of  the  third  class  to  second  class,  the 
amount  actually  awarded  for  results  was  only  £12,504.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed  that  a considerable  proportion  of  the  third 
class  and  some  of  the  probationers  exhibited  results  which  would 
have  produced  a greater  amount  of  fees  than  could  be  paid,  to 
them  under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  grant. 

46.  As  we  confidently  hope  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  for  the  application  of  our  plan  of  results  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  teachers  in  the  year  1872-73,  involving  an 
expenditure  of  £104,691,  we  deem  it  desirable  to  postpone  for  the 
present  any  statement  of  the  working  of  the  system  of  results, 
especially  as  its  application  last  year  was  limited  to  the  worst 
conditioned  schools — i.e-,  those  in  charge  of  probationary  and 
third  class  teachers. 


47.  We,  however,  are  enabled  to  state  that  the  Inspectors,  in 
their  various  reports,  refer  to  the  result  of  the  limited  experiment 
of  last  year  as  highly  satisfactory  and  as  indicative  of  a great  im- 
provement in  the  efficiency  of  our  teachers. 

48.  The  number  of  Paid  Monitors  in  our  service  in  Ordinary 

National  Schools  was  4,005:  First  Class,  164;  Senior,  3,378;  and 
Tumor,  463.  ’ 


49.  The  following  Table  distinguishes  the  Males  from  the  Fe- 
males, and  shows  the  number  of  each  grade  in  each  year  of  service 
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Year  of  SorvI*#. 

First  Class. 

Senior. 

Junior. 

Males. 

Fomalos. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1st  year,  . 
2nd  „ 

3rd  „ 

4th  „ 

Total, 

9 

10 

75 

70 

414 

373 

242 

184 

625 

624 

489 

427 

89 

70 

61 

76 

100 

67 

19 

145 

1,213 

2,165 

220 

243 

164 

3,378 

463 

4,005 

50.  The  number  of  Teachers  in  receipt  of  Good  Service  Salary  Number  of 
at  end  of  year  1871,  was  630;  of  whom  463  were  males,  and  167  Jeeca±"‘tm 
females.  GoodSer- 

vice  salary. 


51.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  number  in  each  Class,  and 
term  of  Service  completed  since  first  classed : — 


Class. 

Males. 

Females. 

8 Years. 

12  Yoara. 

17  Years. 

8 Years. 

12  Years. 

17  Years. 

m>  . . . 

10 

21 

31 

. 

1 

3 

IF  . 

1 

9 

35 

1 

9 

6 

II'  . 

9 

35 

79 

2 

15 

16 

Is  . 

10 

18 

67 

4 

12 

16 

I*  . 

1 

12 

58 

4 

8 

28 

i' . . 

17 

50 

14 

27 

Total, 

31 

112 

320 

11 

60 

96 

—J 

463 

167 

J 

' — — 



— 

630 

XII.— 52.  We  have  had  set  forth,  in  counties  and  provinces, 
the  amount  of  local  emoluments  received  in  aid  ot  salaries  o Teachers, 
teachers  of  National  Schools  (excluding  Workhouse  Schoo  s. 

Prison  Schools,  Lunatic  Asylum  Schools,  and  Closed  or  Suspen  e 
Schools)  during  the  year  1871,  with  the  average  for  each  school, 
and  for  each  pupil  in  daily  average  attendance. 


[Table. 
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Amount  of  Local  Emoluments  received  in  aid  of  Salaries  of 
Teachers  of  National  Schools  in  1871. 


Total  emo- 
luments. 


Ulster: 
Antrim, 
Armagh, 
Cavan,  . 
Donegal, 
Down,  . 
Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan, 
Tyrone, . 

Total, 
Munster 
Clare,  . 
Cork,  . 
Kerry,  . 
Limerick, 
Tipperary, 
Waterford, 

Total, 
Leinster; 
Carlow, 
Dublin, . 
Kildare, 
Kilkenny, 
King's,  . 
Longford, 
Louth,  . 
Meath,  . 
Queen’s, 
Westmeath, 
W exford, 
Wicklow, 

Total, 

Connaught 
Galway, 
Leitrim, 
Mayo,  . 
Roscommon, 
Sligo,  . 

Total, 


Grand  Total,  50,242  0 


Payments  by 
Pupils. 

Subscriptions, 
&c.,  &c. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

7,228 

2 

0 

805 

17 

6 

1,670 

0 

8 

848 

12 

10 

785 

12 

2 

170 

5 

0 

1,102 

8 

11 

529 

11 

8 

4,456 

19 

4 

951 

o 

8 

564 

7 

3 

179 

8 

11 

1,776 

2 

11 

1,507 

16 

1 

844 

16 

5 

256 

16 

8 

1,597 

6 

2 

652 

1 

0 

20,025 

10 

5 

5,901 

12 

4 

1,613 

6 

3 

59 

0 

0 

5,984 

2 

7 

684 

15 

10 

1,879 

11 

4 

262 

15 

6 

2,802 

0 

10 

433 

9 

0 

2,674 

15 

9 

514 

6 

5 

1,058 

6 

I 

326 

7 

6 

16,012 

2 

10 

2,280 

14 

3 

289 

9 

8 

31 

11 

8 

3,101 

14 

5 

1,377 

2 

9 

724 

17 

7 

80 

5 

0 

1,022 

0 

1J 

213 

3 

3 

771 

2 

120 

0 

0 

266 

10 

106 

6 

9 

618 

17 

330 

13 

6 

750 

16 

5 

353 

5 

11 

521 

0 

it 

252 

0 

0 

511 

y 

1 

114 

9 

0 

791 

17 

i 

151 

3 

8 

596 

5 

3 

426 

12 

10 

9,966 

1 

11 

3,562  14 

4 

1,245  1 4 7, 
450  ID  11 
978  0 10 
85 9 1 0’ 
704  18  Oj 


212  15 
268  20 
520  4 
347  6 
225  13 


4S23U  5 4 1,574  11  3 


Total. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

Average 
per  School. 

Pupil.  | 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8,033  19 

6 

506 

30,542 

15  17 

64 

5 

3 

2,518  13 

l 

206 

11,341 

12  4 

G? 

4 

54 

955  17 

2 

254 

10,103 

3 15 

3T 

1 

1(4 

1,631  15 

7 

332 

12,904 

4 18 

34 

ft 

64 

5,4U8  2 

0 

368 

20,421 

14  13  11 

5 

34 

743  16 

2 

133 

5,174 

5 11 

104 

2 

104 

3,283  19 

0 

228 

10,015 

14  8 

o5 

G 

64 

1,101  13 

1 

151 

7,485 

7 5 104 

2 114 

2,249  7 

319 

12,556 

7 1 

Of 

3 

7 

•25,927  2 

9 

2,497 

120,541 

10  7 

8 

4 

3} 

1,672  6 

3 

198 

11,695 

8 8 

11 

2 101 

6,668  18 

5 

585 

40,560 

11  8 

0 

3 

3} 

2,142  6 

10 

2CC 

18,317 

8 4 

9J 

4 

3,235  9 

10 

216 

15,856 

14  19 

7S 

4 

03 

3,189  2 

28C 

15,941 

11  7 

9h 

4 

0 

1,384  13 

7 

11-2 

6,177 

12  7 

3' 

4 

SJ 

18,292  17  1 

1,651 

108,546 

11  1 

7 

3 

*1 

321  1 

4 

60 

3,128 

5 7 

04 

2 

64 

4,478  17 

2 

222 

17,899 

20  3 

6T 

5 

O' 

811  2 

7 

98 

4,861 

8 5 

64 

3 

4 

1,235  4 

2 

166 

8,402 

7 8 

yj 

ft 

114 

891  2 

0 

10C 

4,881 

8 18 

24 

3 

73 

372  17 

3 

91 

4,146 

4 2 104 

1 

4 

949  11 

0 

DC 

4,93* 

10  11 

0 

3 

10* 

1,104  2 

4 

16c 

6,157 

6 

3 

7 

| 773  0 10 

91 

4,G15 

8 9 

10J 

3 

4 

| 625  18 

1 

12C 

5,421! 

4 17 

<4 

2 

34 

943  0 11 

141 

6,242 

C 13 

9" 

3 

0i 

1,022  18 

1 

96 

4,440 

10  13 

ij 

4 

7i 

13,528  16 

1,445 

75,338 

9 7 

3 

3 

7 

1,458  11 

1 

271 

13,480 

5 7 

73 

ft 

1* 

719  1 

( 

182 

7,59, 

3 19 

0 

1 

10A 

1,498  5 

6 

25 1 

13,218 

5 16 

13 

3| 

1,206  7 

6 

196 

10,015 

6 3 

r 

2 

4I 

930  11 

0 

136 

7,294 

6 16 

10 

2 

5,812  16 

7 

1,043 

51,601 

5 11 

Is 

2 

3 

63,561  12 

8 

6,G3c|  356,026 

9 11  6i| 

3 

0} 

in  a tlle  teaching-staff  of  the  schools 

b^n  £359  fiQ7  ihr  °unr, Boarc^  V;  fte  year  1871'  aPPeara  to  have 
wS  ii  97  < only  17T  per  cent,  of  this  sum  havinrr 

was  derived  fromlhe’f  ^St  l*8  f^8  ProPortio"  of  82-3  per  cent! 
was  derived  from  the  funds  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  State. 


Mhootmd  The  number  of  Workhouse  Schools  in  connexion 

« LTttI  J if  ®fember-  1874  TOS  148.  Of  these  schools 
35  are  in  Ulster,  49  in  Munster,  35  in  Leinster,  and  29  in  Connaught. 
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55.  The  total  number  of  pupils  appearing  on  the  rolls  of  these 
148  Workhouse  Schools,  for  the  year  ending  31st  December, 
1871,  was  15,795,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  7,6S1. 


XIV. 56.  The  number  of  District  and  Minor  Model  Schools  Attendants 

in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  26 — this  number  is  erclu-  at  Diitrict 
sive1  of  the  Model  Schools  in  the  Metropolitan  District.  These 
schools  continue  to  maintain  their  high  character.  School.. 


57.  The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  these  schools 
for  the  year  ended  the  31st  of  December,  1871,  was  19,121,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  same  period,  8,595.  The 
numbers  for  the  year  1870  were  17,700  on  rolls,  and  8,162  in 
average  daily  attendance.  In  the  following  Table  the  total  num- 
ber on  the  rolls  is  divided  into  males,  females,  and  infants: — 


Namo  of  School. 


Dublin, 


Antrim,  . 

Armagh,  . 

Cavan, 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 

Londonderry, 

Cork, 

. ”, 
Limerick,  . 
Tipperary, 
Waterford, 
Kildare, 
Kilkenny, 
Meath, 
Wexford, 
Galway, 
Sligo, 
Antrim, 

. » 
Armagh, 
Monaghan, 
Tyrone,  . 

King’s, 


No.  of  Pupils  on  tho  Rolls  for  tlio 
yoar  ondod31stDaoombar,  1871. 


Metropolitan : 
Central, 
Inchicore,  . 

West  Dublin, 
Belfast,  . 

Ballymena,  . 
Newry,  . 
Bailieborough, 
Newtown  ards,  - 
Enniskillen,  . 
Coleraine, 
Londonderry, 

D unman  way, 

Cork, 

Limerick, 

Clonmel, 

Waterford, 

Athy,  . 

Kilkenny, 

Trim, 

Enniscorthy, 
Galway, 

Sligo, 

Ballymoney  (Minor). 
Carrickfergus, 
Lnrgan, 

Monaghan, 

Omagh, 

N.-T. -Stewart, 

Parsonstown, 

Total, 


2,380 

235 

387 

1,347 

187 

209 

220 

215 

182 

142 

389 

275 

338 

257 

120 

160 

96 

88 

219 

52 

94 

151 

184 

170 

421 

156 

184 

92 

125 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance 


Females. 

Infants. 

Total. 

ended  31  at 
Dec.,  1871. 

1,291 

699 

4,370 

1,696 

96 

179 

510 

225 

265 

234 

886 

386 

747 

470 

2,564 

1,106 

161 

99 

447 

234 

208 

155 

572 

269 

180 

80 

480 

172 

174 

157 

546 

297 

103 

106 

391 

193 

111 

73 

326 

169 

222 

150 

761 

395 

271 

546 

261 

305 

222 

865 

364 

130 

143 

530 

254 

82 

56 

258 

107 

153 

147 

460 

186 

95 

68 

259 

109 

66 

70 

224 

117 

31 

71 

321 

135 

46 

56 

154 

78 

58 

59 

211 

112 

104 

07 

352 

195 

151 

121 

456 

224 

121 

149 

440 

234 

163 

147 

731 

348 

124 

103 

383 

186 

163 

1G0 

507 

254 

83 

76 

251 

124 

102 

93 

320 

165 

5,806 

4,240 

19,121 

8,595 

58.  We  have  obtained  returns  lowing  the  reUgious  denomma- 
tions  of  the  19,121  pupils  ou  the  rolls  of  the  Metropolitan,  and 
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tioni  ofMo-  District  and  Minor  Model  Schools,  for  the  year  ended  the  31st 
pupi?0”1  December,  1871.  It  appears  that  6,505  were  of  the  Established 
Church,  5,932  were  Roman  Catholics,  5,342  were  Presbyterians, 
and  1,342  belonged  to  other  religious  persuasions.  In  the  subjoined 
tabulation  of  these  returns,  we  include  the  schools  of  the  Central 
or  Metropolitan  district. 


Religious  Denominations  of  tlie  Pupils  on  tlie  Rolls  of  the  Model 
Schools,  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  December,  1871. 


County. 

Roll  No. 

Solum!. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
tho  Rolls 
for  tlio 
your 
ended 
31st  Doc., 
1871. 

Bel 

n 

3 a 
■So 
w 

gious  Don 
d 
O 

ominatioi 

c 

l 

s. 

u n 

£ 

Metropolitan  : 

Central  Model. 

752 

Male,  No.  1, 

1,597 

482 

961 

101 

53 

8653 

Do.,  No.  2, 

236 

64 

122 

38 

12 

8654 

Do.,  No.  3, 

143 

37 

94 

7 

5 

8655 

Do.,  No.  4, 

162 

56 

87 

12 

7 

8656 

Do.,  No.  5, 

242 

151 

64 

17 

10 

753 

Female,  No.  1, 

825 

248 

436 

91 

50 

8657 

Do.,  No.  2, 

194 

42 

130 

7 

8658 

Do.,  No.  3, 

127 

39 

68 

8 

12 

8659 

Do.,  No.  4, 

145 

46 

88 

11 

1795 

Infant, 

699 

170 

440 

52 

37 

Dublin,  . ■» 

Total, 

4,370 

1,335 

2,490 

352 

193 

West  Dublin. 

5640 

Male, 

387 

22 

354 

10 

1 

5641 

Female, 

265 

21 

237 

7 

5642 

Infant, 

234 

17 

209 

8 

Total, 

886 

60 

800 

25 

1 

Inchicore  Rail- 

TYAT. 

6978 

Male, 

235 

68 

159 

5 

3 

6979 

Female, 

96 

34 

58 

o 

6980 

Infant, 

179 

86 

89 

4 

Total, 

' 510 

188 

306 

11 

5 

Belfast. 

6963 

Male, 

1,347 

384 

116 

720 

127 

6964 

Female, 

747 

237 

26 

418 

66 

6965 

Infant, 

470 

144 

18 

268 

40 

Antbxm, 

Total, 

2,564 

765 

160 

1,406 

233 

5621 

Male, 

187 

33 

5 

128 

21 

5622 

Female, 

161 

32 

6 

111 

5623 

Infant, 

99 

19 

8 

60 

12 

Total, 

447 

84 

19 

299 

45 

[continued, 
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Armagh 


Cavan, 


••  { 


Down,  . j 


Fermanagh, 


Londonderry, 


Do., 


Cork, . 


Do., 


Limerick,  , 


5624 

5625 

5626 


5627 

5628 
8514 


7774 

7775 

7776 


9071 

9072 

9073 


5618 

5619 

5620 


7690 

7691 

7692 


f 


5636 

5637 


8951 

8952 

8953 


6950 

6951 

6952 


Newry. 
Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

BaILIEBOROUGH. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Newtown  ards 
Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Enniskillen. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Coleraine. 

Male, 

Female,  . 
Infant, 

Total, 

Londonderry 
Male,  . • 
Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Ddnmanway. 

Male, 

Female, 

Total, 

Cork. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Limerick. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 


No.  of 
Pupils  on 
tho  Rolls 
for  tho 
year 
cndod 
31st  Doc., 
1871. 

Religious  Denominations. 

If 

a 

•JO 

W 

4 J 

0 | 
rt  j 

| I 
£ 

m 

0 

■=  s 
S| 
£ 

209 

62 

47 

87 

13 

208 

67 

26 

99 

16 

155 

50 

23 

67 

15 

572 

179 

96 

253 

44 

220 

55 

106 

59 

180 

45 

101 

34 

80 

31 

27 

22 

480 

131 

234 

115 

215 

24 

2 

150 

39 

174 

16 

2 

143 

13 

157 

20 

3 

123 

11 

546 

60 

7 

416 

63 

182 

129 

9 

20 

24 

103 

61 

3 

22 

17 

106 

68 

5 

17 

16 

391 

258 

17 

59 

57 

142 

34 

7 

90 

11 

111 

15 

15 

73 

8 

73 

12 

6 

44 

11 

326 

61 

28 

207 

30 

389 

122 

10 

231 

26 

222 

74 

2 

130 

16 

150 

43 

7 

79 

21 

761 

239 

19 

440 

63 

275 

16 

253 

6 

271 

8 

255 

8 

546 

24 

508 

14 

338 

216 

64 

15 

43 

305 

190 

56 

15 

44 

222 

132 

34 

10 

46 

865 

538 

154 

40 

133 

257 

128 

93 

12 

24 

130 

83 

27 

8 

12 

143 

91 

24 

18 

10 

530 

302 

144 

36 

46 
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Rkijoiotts  Denominations  of  Pupils  on  Rolls  of  Model  Schools. 


Tipperary,  . 


Waterford, 


Ku, dare, 


KILKENNY, 


Meath, 


Wexford, 


Galway, 


Sligo,  . 


5633 

5634 

5635 


6974 

6975 

6976 


6209 

6210 
6615 


6981 

6982 

6983 


5630 

5631 

5632 


7784 

7785 

7786 


6212 

6213 

6214 


8206 

8207 

8208 


Clonmel. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Waterford. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Athy. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Kilkenny. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Trim. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Enniscortiiy. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 

Galway. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 
Sligo. 

Male, 

Female, 

Infant, 

Total, 


No.  of 
Pupils  on 

Religious  Denominations. 

the  Rolls 
for  tlio 
year 
end  oil 
31st  Doc., 
1871. 

-a 

II 

w 

o 

c$ 

f 

£ 

Other 

Persuasions. 

120 

4 5 

63 

10 

2 

82 

33 

28 

17 

4 

56 

25 

20 

8 

3 

258 

103 

111 

35 

9 

160 

80 

43 

9 

28 

153 

39 

86 

6 

22 

147 

56 

52 

16 

23 

460 

175 

181 

31 

73 

96 

44 

20 

26 

6 

95 

45 

23 

20 

7 

68 

44 

3 

14 

7 

259 

133 

46 

60 

20 

88 

66 

59 

28 

17 

36 

7 

2 

5 

70 

42 

20 

7 

1 

224 

129 

73 

16 

6 

219 

33 

185 

1 

31 

22 

7 

2 

71 

29 

39 

3 

321 

84 

231 

3 

3 

52 

33 

6 

7 

6 

46 

36 

2 

4 

4 

56 

41 

3 

10 

2 

154 

110 

11 

21 

12 

94 

37 

29 

15 

13 

58 

25 

5 

22 

6 

59 

24 

11 

18 

6 

211 

86 

45 

55 

25 

151 

83 

11 

28 

29 

104 

39 

12 

18 

35 

97 

57 

2 

22 

16 

352 

179 

25 

68 

80 
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Religious  Denominations  of  Pupils  on  Rolls  of  Model  Schools. 


County. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
tho  Rolls 
for  tlie 
year 
end  oil 
31  at  Doo., 
1871. 

Religious  Denominations. 

Established 

Church. 

i 

1 

£ 

Other 

Persuasions. 

Ballymoney 

(Minor). 

( 

6737 

Male, 

184 

24 

i 

155 

Antrim,  . \ 

0738 

Female, 

151 

21 

7 

117 

l 

6739 

Infant, 

121 

20 

2 

99 

Total, 

456 

65 

10 

371 

(Minor). 

( 

7753 

Male, 

170 

40 

2 

106 

22 

Do.,  . . { 

7754 

Female, 

121 

31 

1 

80 

9 

t 

7755 

Infant, 

149 

43 

81 

25 

Total, 

440 

114 

3 

267 

56 

( 

8540 

Male, 

421 

270 

32 

94 

25 

Armagh,  . < 

8541 

Female, 

163 

91 

1 

58 

13 

l 

8542 

Infant, 

147 

71 

8 

51 

17 

Total, 

731 

432 

41 

203 

55 

(Minor). 

( 

7751 

Male,  . , . 

156 

88 

8 

52 

8 

Monaghan,  < 

7752 

Female, 

124 

62 

6 

55 

1 

( 

7854 

Infant, 

103 

66 

3 

34 

Total, 

383 

216 

17 

141 

9 

Omagh  (Minor). 

r 

7853 

Male, 

184 

76 

5 

87 

16 

Tyrone,  . < 

8178 

Female, 

163 

73 

11 

64 

15 

1 

8179 

Infant, 

160 

79 

2 

64 

15 

Total, 

507 

228 

18 

215 

46 

(Minor). 

< 

7758 

Male, 

92 

21 

71 

Do.  . \ 

7759 

Female, 

83 

28 

55 

l 

8694 

Infant, 

76 

31 

45 

Total, 

251 

80 

171 

(Minor). 

( 

7949 

Male, 

125 

46 

60 

15 

4 

King’s  County,  < 

7950 

Female, 

102 

55 

36 

7 

4 

( 

7951 

Infant, 

93 

46 

42 

2 

3 

Total, 

320 

147 

138 

24 

11 

Grand  Total, 

19,121 

6,505 

5,932 

5,342 

1,342 

Per-centage, 

- 

34-0 

31*0 

28-0 

7*0 
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Agricultural 

School 

Farms. 


First  Class 
Farms 
under  man- 
agement of 
our  Board. 


First  Class 
Farms 
under  man- 
agement of 
Bocal 
Patrons. 


Thirty-eighth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  [1871. 

XVI. — 59.  The  total  number  of  School  Farms  in  connexion 
with  us  on  the  31st  December,  1871,  was  165 — of  which  22  were 
School  Farms  of  the  First  Class,  under  the  exclusive  management 
of  our  Board,  and  14  were  School  Farms  of  the  First  Class,  under 
local  management.  Of  the  remaining  number,  115  were  ordinary 
School  Farms,  and  14  were  School  Gardens — one  of  the  latter  being 
under  our  own  management. 


60.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  School  Farms  of  the  First 
Class : — 


No.  1. — Twenty-two  School  Barms  of  the  First  Class  under  Exclusive 
Management  of  our  Board. 


County. 

Antrim,  . 

Cavan, 
Donegal,  . 

Fermanagh, 

Monaghan, 

Cork, 


School. 

. Bally  money. 

. Ulster  (Belfast). 

. Bailiehoro’. 

. Templsdouglas. 

. Dunlewey. 

. Enniskillen. 

. Bath. 

. D unmanway. 

. Glandore. 

. Farrahy. 

. Munster  (Cork). 


County. 

Limerick, 


Tipperary, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 

Leitrim, 


School. 

. Limerick  (Mungret). 
. Tervoe. 

. Mt.  Trenchard. 

. Kyle  Park. 

. Derrycastle. 

. Gormanstown. 

. Albert  (Glasnevin) 

. Athy. 

. Woodstock. 

. Kilkenny. 

. Leitrim. 


No.  2.— Fourteen  School  Farms  of  the  First  Class  under  Local 
Management. 


County. 

Antrim, 

Fermanagh, 

Monaghan. 

Tyrone, 

Clare, 


School. 

. Larne. 

. Garrick. 

. Cornagilta. 

. Loughash. 

. Feakle. 

. Cahersherkin. 
. Sallybank. 


County. 

Waterford, 

Carlow, 

Kilkenny,  . 

King’s, 

Meath, 

Galway, 

Roscommon, 


School. 

. Glengarra. 
. GaiTyhill. 

. Piltown. 

. Rah  an. 

. Woodpole. 
. Ballinakill. 
. GlandufF. 


[Tabi^e. 
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61.  The  following  is  a Classified  Summary  of  the  School  Farms  * 
i the  several  Counties  of  Ireland  on  the  31  «+  . o n i . omm&rr 


School  FarmB.  | 

fi* 

K 

Counties. 

S3 

•3 

Is 

S o 

MCS 

H 

1.  Antrim, 

3 

1 

4 

2.  Armagh,  . 

6 

i 

7 

3.  Cavan, 

4.  Donegal,  . 

i 

9 

10 

2 

10 

4 

16 

5.  Down, 

1 

1 

6.  Fermanagh, 

7. Londonderry, 

2 

3 

5 

8.  Monaghan, 

2 

3 

5 

9.  Tyrone, 

1 

5 

2 

8 

Total,  Ulster, 

11 

38 

7 

56 

10.  Clare, 

3 

7 

10 

11.  Cork, 

12.  Kerry, 

4 

5 

9 

3 

3 

13.  Limerick,  . 

3 

1 

4 

14.  Tipperary, . 

15.  Waterford, 

3 

1 

1 

2 

i 

5 

3 

Total,  Munster, 

14 

19 

i 

34 

62 


Counties. 


16.  Carlow, 

17.  Dublin, 

18.  Kildare, 

19.  Kilkenny, 

20.  King’s, 

21.  Longford, 

22.  Louth, 

23.  Meath, 

24.  Queen’s, 

25.  Westmeath 

26.  Wexford, 

27.  Wicklow, 

Total,  Leinster, 

28.  Galway, 

29.  Leitrim, 

30.  Mayo, 

31.  Roscommon, 

32.  Sligo, 


Grand  Total, 


School  Farms. 

„ 3 

| J 

S o 

-d 

O 

■gl 

M CS 

1 

H 

i 

i 

1 

2 

l 

4 

5 

3 

3 

6 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

' 

1 

1 

8 

16 

2 

26 

1 

7 

8 

1 

3 

4 

13 

2 

15 

l 

6 

1 

8 

13 

1 

14 

3 

42 

4 

49 

36 

,13 

14 

165 

cultural 

School 

Farms. 


o-cwic  OIIVVYD  bile  Iiumuer  01  ocnooi  J?arms  in  Number  of 
the  years  1862,  1853,  1854,  1855,  1856,  1857,  1858,  1859,  1860,  School 
1861, 1862,  1863,  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867, 1868, 1869,  1870,  and&8M 
1871  • — • 


to  1D71. 


Ykau. 

Numbor  of  School  Farms  in  each  Year. 

First  Class. 

Ordinary. 

School 

Gardens. 

Workhouse. 

Total. 

1852, 

27 

39 

3 

23 

92 

1853, 

33 

43 

3 

50 

129 

1854, 

35 

47 

3 

70 

1 55 

J 855, 

37 

46 

3 

79 

1856, 

37 

51 

3 

77 

168 

1857, 

39 

48 

3 

76 

166 

1858, 

42 

47 

3 

64 

156 

1859, 

38 

45 

2 

58 

143 

I860, 

36 

42 

2 

41 

121 

1861, 

36 

39 

2 

43 

120 

1862, 

36 

48 

3 

47 

134 

1863, 

36 

50 

3 

* 

89 

1864, 

36 

55 

3 

94 

1865, 

38 

62 

4 

104 

1866, 

38 

66 

5 

109 

1867, 

38 

69 

5 

112 

1868, 

38 

80 

6 

124 

1869, 

39 

90 

6 

135 

1870, 

37 

100 

10 

147 

1871, 

36 

115 

14 

165 

* Since  the  1st  April,  1863,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  w* 
nave  ceased  to  give  assistance  to  agricultural  departments  of  Workhouse  National  schools. 
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63.  The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  New  Teachers  p pointed 
in  the  year  1871,  who  had  been,  as  under: — 


No.  op  School 
D. STRICT,  AND  NAME  OF 

Centre. 


Ia  Model  Soliools. 


1.  Letterkenny, 

2.  Londonderry, 

3.  Coleraine, 

4.  Ballymena, 

5.  Donegal, 
fi.  Strabane, 

7.  Magliera, 

8.  Belfast,  North, 

9.  Belfast,  South, 

10.  Newtownards, 

11.  Lurgan, 

12.  Sligo,  . 

13.  Enniskillen, 

14.  Omagh, 

15.  Dungannon, . 

16.  Armagh, 

17.  Downpatrick, 

18.  Monaghan, 

19.  Newry, 

20.  Ballina, 

21.  Swineford, 

22.  Boyle,  . 

23.  Cavan,  . 

24.  Bailieborongh, 

25.  Drogheda, 

26.  "Westport, 

27.  Roscommon, 

28.  Longford, 

29.  Trim,  . 

30.  Dublin,  North, 

31.  Ballinamore, 

32.  Tuam,  . 

33.  Mullingar, 

34.  Galway, 

35.  Ballinasloe, 

30.  Parsonstown, 
37.  Celbridge, 

3S.  Dublin,  South, 

39.  Carlow, 

40.  Bray, 


. Portarlington, 
Gort, 


i.  Thurles, 

. Athy,  . 

. Ennis,  . 

. Tipperary, 

. Kilkenny, 

. Youghal, 

. Waterford, 

. Enniscorthy, 

. Limerick, 

. Newcastle,  Wi 
. Clonmel, 

. Tralee, . 

. Macroom, 

. Mallow, 

. Killarney, 

. Bantry, 

. D unmanway, 

. Cork,  . 

Total,  . 


Pupils 

only. 


40  | 11  | 10  | 12  I 13  | 15 


In  Ordinary  Schools. 


In  Convent  Schools. 


Pupils 

only. 


Paid  I Pupils 
Monitors.  | only. 


distiibu[«4  a,  ,b0T,  h„dln„_00  „tanu 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  number  of  new  teachers  who  entered 
the  service  of  the  Board  ill  1871,  was  92o.  The  net  increase  to 
the  number  of  schools  in  active  operation  was  only  108,  which 
shows  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  new  teachers  entered  the  ser- 
vice to  fill  up  vacancies  caused  by  retirement  or  death,  or,  in  some 
instances,  to  occupy  additional  assistantships  created  during  the 
year.  Six  years  ago  the  number  of  new  teachers  required  for 
the  service  of  the  schools  was  as  high  as  995.  The  average  for 
the  three  years  ending  with  1865  was  913. 

Only  a few  of  the  new  teachers  had  been  previously  trained  in 
the  Training  Establishment  in  Dublin.  But  owing  to  the  operation 
of  the  monitorial  system  in  the  ordinary  schools,  and  to  the  pupil- 
teacherships  in  the  model  schools,  upwards  of  50  per  cent.,  as  in 
1870,  of  the  new  teachers  had  received  some  preparation  of  a 
technical  character  for  their  office.  Of  the  total  number,  923,  we 
find  that  766  were  pupils  at  National  schools,  and  of  these,  479 
served  as  pupil-teachers  or  paid  monitors. 

64.  "We  have  to  express  our  regret  at  the  loss  by  death  within  the 
year  of  two  distinguished  Members  of  our  Commission,  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Maziere  Brady,  bart.,  and  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  k.p. 

65.  On  the  11th  December  the  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell, 
on  whom,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  Her  Majesty  has  since  been 
pleased  to  confer  a baronetcy,  resigned  liis  office  of  Resident  Com- 
missioner. At  a numerously  attended  Board,  the  Commissioners 
expressed  their  sense  of  the  loss  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonnell’s 
services  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Copy  of  a Resolution-  passed  unanimously  at  a Meeting  of  the  C'om- 

missioneks  of  National  Education,  held  Tuesday,  the  2nd  January, 

1872. 

“ Resolved — 

“ That  we  cannot  allow  the  Right  Honorable  Alexander  Macdonnell 
to  pass  from  the  position  he  has  occupied  for  two  and  thirty  years  as 
Resident  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  National  Education,  without 
placing  on  record  the  unanimous  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  his 
great  public  services,  our  admiration  of  his  rare  intellectual  qualities,  and 
our  deep  respect  for  his  pure  and  noble  character. 

“ That  throughout  a long  official  career,  by  his  tact  and  wisdom,  his 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  duty,  his  perfect  impartiality,  and  his  singular 
success  uuder  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  he  has 
conferred  incalculable  benefits  on  Ireland,  and  entitled  himself  to  the 
enduring  gratitude  of  her  people. 

“ That  we  sincerely  lament  his  departure  from  amongst  us,  and 
earnestly  wish  him,  in  his  retirement,  many  years  of  happiness  and 
honour.” 

66.  His  Excellency  was  pleased  to  appoint  to  the  three  vacancies 
in  the  Commission  the  Most  Rev.  Marcus  Gervais  Beresford, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  All  Ireland,  the  Right 
Hon.  Viscount  Monck,  g.c.m.g.,  and  Patrick  Joseph  Keenan,  esq., 
c.b. — the  last  to  succeed  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Macdonnell 
in  the  office  of  Resident  Commissioner, 

c 
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XVII. — G7.  We  publish,  in  tlie  usual  form,  a full  statement  of 
our  receipts  ancl  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1871. 


XVIII. — 68.  We  submit  this,  as  our  Report  for  the  past  year, 
to  your  Excellency,  and  in  testimony  thereof  have  caused  our 
Corporate  Seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  this  2nd  day  of  July, 
One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  a.nd  Seventy-two. 


(Signed) 


James  Kelly,  7 

Wsi.  Homan  Newell,  j ^ecre/nnes. 
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Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  tlie  Commissioners  of 


E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

M. 


CHARGE. 

Balance  on  the  1st  January,  1871, 

Paymaster-General,  amount  received  on  account  of  Votes,  . 

Inspection— Salaries, 

„ Travelling  and  Personal  Allowances,  . . . . 

Normal  Establishment, . 

Model  Schools, 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers, 

Monitors, 

(For  sundry  Repayments  in  aid  of  above  Sub-heads  of  the  Vote.) 


Exchequer  Extra  Receipts  : 

School  Fees  received  from  Pupils  attending  the  following 
Model  Schools.  (The  Salaries  of  Principal  and  Assist- 
ant Teachers  of  Model  Schools  are  supplemented  by  a sum 
of  £4,000  or  thereabouts,  being  about  four-fiftbs  of  the 
Fees  received  from  Pupils  attending  these  Schools.  The 
balance  of  the  Fees— about  £1,000— is  payable  to  H.  M. 
Exchequer) : — 

Central  Model  School,  Co.  Dublin, 


West  Dublin  Model  School,  Co.  Dublin, 


Inchicore  Model  School,  Co.  Dublin 


Athy  Model  School,  Co.  Kildare. 


Bailieborough  Model  School,  Co.  Cavan, 


Carried  forward  . £ 


153  1 4 


105  17  10 


58  12  0 


115  18  2 


£ 

t. 

d. 

4,619 

14 

5 

408,388 

11 

9 

25 

8 

4 

4 

3 

4 

6 

12 

6 

12 

2 

2 

44 

12 

9 

1 

10 

0 

M32  1 4 413,102  15  3 
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DISCHARGE, 


Office  in  Dublin  : 

Salaries, 

Rent,  . . ....... 

Rates  and  Taxes, 

Incidental  Expenses: 

Special  Travelling  of  Commissioners  and  others  on  Official 
Business,  . 

Stamps,  . . ... 

Service  of  Constables  on  Grounds, 

Counsel  for  examining  Titles,  &c., 

Incidental  Expenses,  . 


Inspection  : 

Salaries,  ...  .... 

Travelling  and  Personal  Allowances,  Sec.,  . 

Normal  Establishment  : 

Salaries,  Professors,  See.,  .... 

Male  Teachers  Training  Department  : 
Salaries,  &c.,  Superintendents,  &c.,  . 
Maintenance,  &c.,  Teachers  under  Training, 
General  Expenditure,  .... 

Female  Teachers’  Trainino  Department  : 
Salaries,  &c.,  Superintendents,  &c.,  . 
Maintenance,  &c.,  Teachers  under  Training, 

Training  Departments  : 

Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  • . . , 


MODEL  SCHOOLS. 

Central  Model  School  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers,  Pupil- 
Teachers,  and  Monitors,  .... 
General  Expenditure,  .... 

West  Dublin  Model  School  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances— Teachers,  Pupil- 
Teachers,  and  Monitors,  .... 
General  Expenditure,  .... 

Glasnevin  Model  Industrial  School: 
Salaries,  &c. , Teachers — Literary  Department 
General  Expenditure,  Industrial  ditto, 

Inciiicore  Model  School  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances— Teachers,  Pupil- 
Teachers,  and  Monitors,  .... 
General  Expenditure,  .... 

Athy  District  Model  S.chooj.  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers,  Pupil- 
Teachers,  and  Monitors,  .... 
General  Expenditure,  .... 

Bailieborougii  District.  Model  School  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances— Teachers,  Pupil- 
^ Teachers,  and  Monitors,  .... 
Genoral  Expenditure,  . . , 


£406  11  9 
2,005  2 4 
212  1 4 


£188  6 2 
2,273  3 11 


£4,474  15 
70  14 

1 

0 

£1,070  13 

6 

48  0 10 

£226  0 

8 

55  10 

2 

£452  0 

6 

13  14 

6 

£1,057  9 

2 

48  2 

3 

£764  5 

1 

61  18 

1 

Carried  forward, 


£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

— 

16,438  14  2 

— 

115  7 6 

63  11  8 

377  19  2 

30  18  2 

148  12  3 

100  0 0 

268  19  2 

921  8 9 



21,355  16  6 

— 

6,820  7 5 

1,816  13  4 

2,622  15  5 

2,461  10  1 

305  18  7 

7,206  17  5 

4,545  9 1 

1,118  14  4 

281  10  10 

• 

465  15  0 

1,105  11  5 

826  3 2 

8,343  3 10 

52,922  3 5 
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Thirty-eighth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  [1871. 

AoootJNT  of  Receipts 


Brought  forward, 

Amount  op  ScnooL  Fees — continued. 

Ballymena  Model  School,  Co.  Antrim, 


Belfast  Model  School,  Co.  Antrim, 


Clonmel  Model  School,  Co.  Tipperary, 


Coleraine  Model'Scitool,  Co.  Londonderry,  ’ 


Cork  Model  School,  Co.  Cork, 


Dunmanway  Model  School,  Co.  Cork,  . 


Enniscorthy  Model  School,  Co.  Wexford,  . 


Enniskillen  Model  School,  Co.  Fer4iana&h, 


Galway  Model  School,  Co.  Galway,  . . ‘ 


Kilkenny  Model  School,  Co.  Kilkenny, 


Limerick  Model  School,  Co.  Limerick, 


Londonderry  Model  School,  Co.  Londonderry 


£ s.  d. 

1,432  1 4 


180  16  10 


694  13  4 


105  0 3 


170  8 6 


87  14  1 


17G  19  7 


323  13  8 


£ s.  d. 

413,102  15  3 


Carried  forward,  . £ 3,899  12  5 413,102  15  3 
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ScheiL 

H. 


DISCHARGE. 


Brought  forward,  , 

Ballymena  District  Model  School  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers,  Pupil- 

Teachers,  and  Monitors £809  12  1 

General  Expenditure, 48  7 6 


Belfast  District  Model  School  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers,  Pupil- 
Teachers,  and  Monitors,  . . £2,926  17  4 

General  Expenditure,  . . . . . 193  12  6 


Clonmel  District  Model  School  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers,  Pupil- 
Teachers,  and  Monitors,  . . . .£612  18  4 

General  Expenditure,  . . . . 44  12  1 1 


Coleraine  District  Model  School  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers,  Pupil- 
Teachers,  and  Monitors,  ....  £697  1 7 
General  Expenditure, 49  9 11 

Cork  District  Model  School  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers,  Pupil- 
Teachers,  and  Monitors,  . . . £1,622  10  3 

General  Expenditure, 80  6 11 


Dunmanway  District  Model  School: 

Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers,  Pupil- 
Teacliers,  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure,  .... 

Enniscorthy  District  Model  School  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers,  Pupil- 
Teachers,  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure,  .... 

Enniskillen  District  Model  School  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers,  Pupil- 
Teachers,  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure,  .... 


Galway  District  Model  School  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers, 
Teachers,  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure, 


Pupil- 


Kilkenny'  District  Model  School  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers,  Pupil- 
Teachers,  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure,  .... 

Limerick  District  Model  School  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers,  Pupil 
Teachers,  and  Monitors,  . . . 

General  Expenditure,  .... 

Londonderry  District  Model  School  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers,  Pupil- 
Teachers,  and  Monitors,  . 

General  Expenditure,  .... 


£667  12  1 
61  9 10 


£354  4 0 
30  14  9 


£701  12  1 
154  18  7 


£641  8 8 
57  4 1 


£694 

105 


Carried  forward, 


£ s,  d. 

£ t.  d. 

8,343  3 10 

52,922  3 5 

857  19  7 

3,120  9 10 

657  11  3 

746  11  6 

1,702  17  2 

729  1 11 

384  18  9 

856  10  8 

698  12  9 

638  4 0 

799  5 0 

- 1,437  7 9 

£ 20,972  14 

j 52,923  3 5 
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Thirty-eighth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  [1871, 

Account  of  Receipts 


ScTiei 

CHARGE. 

Brought  forward,  . 
Amount  of  School  Pees— continued. 

Newry  Model  School,  Co.  Down,  .... 

£ s.  d. 
3,899  12  5 

215  15  0 

Newtownards  Model  School,  Co.  Down, 

140  4 6 

Sligo  Model  School,  Co.  Sligo,  .... 

196  10  3 

Trim  Model  School,  Co.  Meath 

53  19  10 

Waterford  Model  School,  Co,  Waterford, 

144  15  4 

Ballymoney  Model  School,  Co.  Antrim, 

128  0 2 

Carriceferous  Model  School,  Co.  Antrim,  . 

154  1 8 

Lubcan  Model  School,  Co.  Armagh, 

198  18  10 

Monaghan  Model  School,  Co.  Monaghan 

127  l 1 

Newtow.vstewart  Model  School,  Co.  Tvbone, 

72  5 8 

Omagh  Model  School,  Co.  Tvrone, 

190  5 9 

Parsonstown  Model  School,  King’s  Comm, 

49  9 11 

Carried  forward,  , £ 

— 

— 

s.  d. 
413,102  15  3 


5,671  0 5 


418,773  15  8 
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DISCHARGE. 

Brought  forward, 


^ ».  i.  £ s.  d. 

20,972  14  0 52,9*22  3 5 


Newby  District  Model  School  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers,  Pupil- 


Teachers,  and  Monitors,  . , 

General  Expenditure,  . . 

Newtownards  District  Model  School  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers,  Pup 
Teachers,  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure,  .... 

Sligo  District  Model  School  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers,  Pup 
Teachers,  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure,  .... 

Trim  District  Model  School  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers,  Pup 
Teachers,  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure,  .... 

Waterford  District  Model  School  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers,  Pur 
Teachers,  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure,  .... 

Ballymoney  Minor  Model  School  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances — -Teachers,  Put 
Teachers,  and  Monitors,  . . 

General  Expenditure,  .... 

Cauricicfergus  Minor  Model  School: 
Salaries  and  Allowances — TeacherB  and  Mo: 

tors, 

General  Expenditure,  .... 

Lurgan  Minor  Model  School  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers,  Pup 
Teachers,  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure,  .... 

Monaghan  Minor  Model  School  : 

Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers  and  Moi 
tors,  ....... 

General  Expenditure,  .... 

Newtownstewart  Minor  Model  School  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers,  Pup 
Teachers,  and  Monitors, 

General  Expenditure,  .... 

Omagh  Minor  Model  School: 

Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers,  Pup 
Teachers,  and  Monitors,  . . . 

General  Expenditure,  .... 

Parsonstown  Minor  Model  School  : 
Salaries  and  Allowances — Teachers,  Pup 
Teachers,  and  Monitors,  . . . 

General  Expenditure,  .... 


Carried  forward, 


.£771  2 6 
. 64  14  11 


- 

£1,132  2 11 
. 78  3 6 

- 

.£745  5 

8 

. 108  9 

2 

- 

. £536  1 11 

. 50  4 10 

L- 

. £743  12 

2 

. 97  1 

6 

- 

.£667  7 

6 

. 56  13 

4 

.£624  19 

7 

. 62  10 

0 

1- 

.£947  9 

0 

. 72  16 

-2 

. £516  3 

9 

. 193  13 

l 

- 

.£673  3 

9 

. 29  19 

8 

- 

. £761  0 10 

. 69  10 

5 

£634  2 

7 

35  14 

0 

1,020  5 2 


669  1G  7 

30,644  16  4 52,922  3 5 
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Thirty-eighth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  [1871, 

Account  of  Receipts 


CHARGE. 

£ s.  d. 

£ ».  d. 

Schod. 

Brought  forward,  . 

418,773  15  8 

u. 

AGRICULTURAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Receipts  for  Sales  of  Farm  Produce,  &c.,from  Farms 

UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  BOARD  : — 

Albert  Model  Farm  and  Garden,  Glasnevtn,  Co. 

Dublin,  . ’ 

2,719  18  3 

Athy  School  Farm,  Co.  Kildare,-  . .. 

501  19  0 

Bailieborough  School  Farm,  Co.  Cayan, 

250  3 6 

Balltmoney  School  Farm,  Co.  Antrim;  •.  •.  •. 

279  0 1 

Bath  School  Farm,  Co.  Monaghan, 

198  3 11 

Belfast  (Ulster)  School  Farm,  Co.  Antrim, 

1,062  1 4 

Derrycastle  School  Farm,  Co.  Tipperary,  . 

59  3 8 

— 

Carried  forward,  . £ 

5,070  9 9 

4J  8,773  15  8 
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| Sched. 

H. 


DISCHARGE. 

Brought  forward, 

Model  Schools:  ' ' ’ 

Miscellaneous  Expenditure, 

National  Schools,  & c. : 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers, 

Workmistresses, 

Good  Service  Salaries, I 

Monitors, 

Training  Monitors,  &c.,  

Teachers  of  Singing,  Drawing,  See., 

Travelling  Expenses,  Teachers  and  Monitors  for  Examination , 
Gratuities  to  Teachers  of  Workhouse  Schools, 

Organizing  Teachers, 

Retiring  Gratuities,  . 

Navigation  Teachers,  . 

Incidental  Expense's, . 

Agricultural  Establishment  : 

General  Superintendence  and  Inspection,  . . . 

General  Expenditure, 


215,953  6 4 
5,439  17  11 
5,346  4 0 
28,878  11  2 
6,031  15  0 
2,36'5  0 10 
2,408  5 9 
327  0 0 
611  3 3 
5,346  17  10  I 
473  14  7 
34  J G 


Albert  Agricultural  Training  Department: 

Salaries  and  Wages,  . „ . .£174  18  8 

Maintenance,  . . . . . . 1,915  8 4 

General  Expenditure, 234  4 0 


Albert  Model  Farm  and  Garden,  Co.  Dublin  : 
Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Seeds,  Implements,  and  General 
Farm  Expenses,  &c.,  . ” . ' 


Athy  Model  Agricultural  School  : 

Salary,  &c.,  of  Agriculturist,  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils,  &c.,  £130  17  11 
Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  &c.,  and  General 
Farm  Expenses, 500  8 3 

Bailieborough  Model  Agricultural  School  : 

Salary,  &c.,  of  Agriculturist,  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils,  &c.,  £121  16  11 
Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  &c,,  aud  General 
Farm  Expenses, 249  16  9 


£ s.  d. 

30,644  16  4 


269  6 C 


Ballymoney  Model  Agricultural  School: 

Salary,  &c.,  of  Agriculturist,  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils,  Sec.,  £57  5 11 
Purchase  of  Live  Stock  and  General  Farm 
Expenses, 241  8 0 

Batii  Model  Agricultural  School  : 

Salary  of  Agriculturist,  .... 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock  and  General  Farm 
Expenses, 


£65  13  4 


Belfast  (Ulster)  Agricultural  School: 

Salary,  &c.,  of  Agriculturist,  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils,  . £183  3 
Purchase  of  Live  Stock  and  General  Expen- 
diture connected  with  the  Literary  and 
Agricultural  Departments,  . . . 1,239  1 

Derrycastle  Model  Agricultural  School  : 

Salary  of  Agriculturist,  '.  ".  . £42  0 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock  and  General  Farm 
Expenses,  ......  65  6 


Carried  forward, 


1,099  7 2 I 
17  19  9 I 


2,324  11  0 


2,860  18  11 


371  13  8 


298  13  11 


1,422  4 0 


9,660  12  9 


£ s.  d. 

52,922  3 5 

30,914  2 10 


273,215  18  2 


357,052  4 5 
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Thirty-eighth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  [1871 

Account  of  Receipts 


Sched. 

CHARGE. 

Brought  forward. 

Receipts  por  Sales— continued. 

Dunsianway  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork,  .... 

£ s. 

5,070  9 9 
86  18  G 

Farrahy  School  Farm,  Co;  Cork,  .... 

137  7 10 

Glaxdore  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork,  . 

133  15  G 

Gormanstown  School  Farm,  Co.  Tipperary, 

318  0 4 

Kilkenny  School  Farm,  Co.  Kilkenny, 

637  6 3 

Kyle  Park  School  Farm,  Co.  Tipperary,  . 

16  0 0 

Leitrim  School  Farm,  Co.  Leitrim,  .... 

149  10  7 

Limerick  School  Farm,  Co.  Limerick,  .... 

627  10  6 

Mount  Trenchard  School  Farm,  Co.  Limerick,  . 

31  10  0 

Munster  School  Farm,  Co.  Cork,  .... 

997  17  0 

Templedouglas  School  Farm,  Co.  Donegal,  . 

76  0 10 

Tervoe  School  Farm,  Co.  Limerick, 

270  7 S 

Carried  forward,  • • . £ 

8,552  14  4 

£ s.  d. 

418,773  15  8 


418,773  15  8 | 
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Sohod. 

u. 


DISCHARGE. 

Brought  forward, 

Dunmanway  Model  Agricultural  School: 
Salary,  &c.,  of  Agriculturist,  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils, 
Purchase  of  Live  Stock  and  General  Farm 

Expenses, 

Enniskillen  Model  Agricultural  School  : 
Farm  Expenses,  . . .... 

Farrahy  Model  Agricultural  School  : 

Salary,  &c.,  of  Agriculturist, 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock  and  General  Farm 

Expenses, 

Glandore  Model  Agricultural  School  : 

Salary  of  Agriculturist,  ... 

Purchase  of  Livo  Stock  and  General  Farm 

Expenses, 

Gormanstown  Model  Agricultural  School. 
Salaries,  &c. , of  Literary  and  Agricultural 
Departments,  . 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock  and  General  Farm 
Expenses,  ..... 
Kilkenny  Model  Agricultural  School: 
Salary,  &c.,  of  Agriculturist,  and  Maintenance 
of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils, 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock  and  General  Expen- 
diture connected  with  the  Literary  and 
Agricultural  Departments, 

Kyle  Park  Model  Agricultural  School  : 
Salary  of  Agriculturist,  .... 

Rent,  ....  .... 


£64 

10 

10 

114 

7 

9 

£5 

16 

8 

£67 

16 

8 

184 

3 

1 

£45 

6 

0 

94 

16 

1 

’ 

£200 

10 

0 

315 

15 

8 

63  4 


Leitrim  Model  Agricultural  School  : 

Salary  of  Agriculturist,  &c.,  . . . £66 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock  and  General  Farm 

Expenses, 

Limerick  Model  Agricultural  School: 

Salaries  and  Allowances,  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, and  Maintenance  of  Resident  Literary 
and  Agricultural  Pupils,  . . . £864  3 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock  and  General  Expen- 
diture connected  with  the  Literary  and 
Agricultural  Departments,  . . . 535  19 


Mount  Trenciiard  Model  Agricultural  School: 
Salary  of  Agriculturist  and  Maintenance  of 

Resident  Agricultural  Pupils,  &c.,  . . £47  8 

. Rent,  &c,,  . . . . . . . 28  16 

Munster  Model  Agricultural  School  : 

Salaries,  &c.  ,of  Agriculturist,  and  Maintenance 
of  Resident  Agricultural  Pupils,  & c.,  . £426  3 

Purchase  of  Livo  Stock  and  Gonoral  Ex- 
penditure connected  with  Literary  and 
Agricultural  Departments,  . . . 549  8 


Templedouglas  Model  Agricultural  School  : 
Salaries  —Literary  aud  Agricultural  Depart- 
ments,   £107  10 

Purchase  of  Live  Stock  and  General  Farm 

Expenses, 76  0 

Tervoe  Model  Agricultural  School  : 

Salary,  &c.,  of  Agriculturist,  . . . £64  1 

Purchase  of  Livo  Stock  and  General  Farm 
Expenses, 219  5 


Carried  forward, 


£ s.  d. 

£ 4.  d. 

9,660  12  9 

357,052  4 5 

178  18  7 

5 16  8 

251  19  9 

140  2 1 

516  5 8 

858  8 2 

65  10  0 

129  10  1 

1,400  2 11 

76  4 7 

975  11  8 

183  10  0 

283  7 1 

14,726  0 0 

357,052  4 5 
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Aooodnt  of  Receipts 


Brought  forward, 

Receipts  for.  S ales — continued. 

Woodstock  School  Farm,  Co.  Kilkenny, 


£ s.  d,  £ s.  d. 
. 8,552  14  4 418,773  15  8 


Exchequer  Extra  Receipts,  Payable  to  H.M.  Exchequer : 
Amount  received  for  Books,  School  Requisites,  and  Apparatus 
sold  to  the  National  Schools  in  Ireland,  at  reduced  prices, 
during  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1871 , . 

Do.,  Miscellaneous 

Private  Contribution  Fund,  being  dividends  on  Legacies 
and  Donations  invested  in  Government  Securities, 

i Income  Tax  Duty  : ... 

' Per  Assessor  of  Income  Tax  for  the  Establishment,  being 

deductions  under  the  head  of  Salaries,  &c.,  . . 

j Civil  Contingencies  Fund  (Loan  from),  .... 
I Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  ..... 

| Board  of  Works, • 

Rates  and  Taxes  Advances,  .... 


18,740  14  7 
640  12  1 


£ 477,840  9 0 
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DISCHARGE. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Brought  forward,  . 

14,726  0 0 

357,052  4 5 

Woodstock  Model  Agricultural  School: 

Allowance  to  Agriculturist  and  Wages  to  an  Industrial 
Class,  &c., 

Dunlewy  Model  Agricultural  School: 

Salary,  &c.,  of  Agriculturist,  and  General  Expenditure,  . 

Agricultural  Schools  under  Local  Management, 

Book  and  School  Apparatus  Department: 

26  10  0 

18  0 0 
957  0 7 

15,727  10  7 

Contractors  for  Paper,  Printing,  and  Binding  of  National 
School  Books  ; and  for  Maps,  Apparatus,  and  School 
Requisites,  purchased  from  Publishers,  .... 
Book  Porters’  Wages, 

Poundage  on  Post  Office  Orders, 

36,898  I 1 
543  8 0 

37,441  9 1 
1,680  16  6 

Exchequer  Extra  Receipts  : 

Amount  paid  over  to  tho  Exchequer  for  Books  and  Requisites, 
Do.  for  Model  School  Fees,  .... 

411,902  0 7 
30,396  15  5 

. . 

1,046  4 0 
689  13  0 

Do.  Miscellaneous,  . . . 

— 

Private  Contribution  Fund, 

- 

20  0 0 

Commissioners  of  Income  Tax  : 

Payments  of  Deductions  for  Income  Tax  under  the  head  of 
Salaries  and  Allowances, . ...... 

701  16  4 

Civil  Contingencies  Fund  (Repaid  to),  . 

- 

30,000  0 0 

Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office, 

— 

0 5 0 

Balance  on  the  31st  December,  1871,  . 

474,756  1 4 4 
3,083  14  8 

JAMES  CLARIDGE,  Accountant. 

£ 

477,840  9 0 

Education  Office,  Dublin,  1872. 


JAMES  KELLY, 

WM.  HOMAN  NEWELL, 
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Thirty-eighth  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  &c. 


[1871. 


NAMES  OP  THE  COMMISSIONERS 

OF 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  DATES  OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  APPOINTMENTS. 


Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  President,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

The  Marquess  of  Kildare. 

James  Gibson,  Esq.,  q.c. 

Right  Hon.  Mountifort  Longfield. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH  REPORT 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

(1871.) 


APPENDIX  A. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Rules  ana 
Education  in  Ireland.  Regulations 

of  Commis- 

sioners. 

Part  I.  Part  I. 

General  Nature  of  the  System  of  National  Education. 

I. — Its  Object  and  Fundamental  Principle.  § I. 


1.  The  object  of  the  system  of  _ National  Education  is  to  afford  combined 
literary  and  moral,  and  separate  religious  instruction,  to  children  of  allpersuasions, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  the  same  school,  upon  the  fundamental  principle,  that  no 
attempt  shall  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any 
description  of  Christian  pupils. 

2.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, that  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  different  religious  denominations  should 
co-operate  in  conducting  National  Schools. 

3.  The  Commissioners  by  themselves,  or  their  Officers,  are  to  he  allowed  to 
visit  and  examine  the  Schools  whenever  they  think  fit.  Those  who  visit  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners  are  furnished  with  credentials  under  their  Seal. 

4.  The  Commissioners  will  not  change  any  fund amental  Rule  without  the 
express  permission  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

5.  The  Commissioners  will  not  withdraw,  or  essentially  alter,  any  book  that 
has  been,  or  shall  be.  hereafter,  unanimously  published  or  sanctioned  by  them, 
without  a previous  communication  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

II Description  of  Schools  to  which  the  Commissioners  grant  aid.  § Ir* 

1.  The  Schools  to  which  the  Commissioners  grant  aid  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz. : — 1st,  Vested  Schools,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts,  namely,  first, 
those  vested  in  the  Commissioners ; and,  second,  those  vested  in  Trustees,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  maintained  as  National  Schools ; 2ndly,  Non-Vested  Schools, 
the  property  of  private  individuals.  Both  these  classes  of  Schools  are  under  the 
control  of  local  Patrons  or  Managers. 

2.  There  are  also  Model  Schools,  of  which  the  Commissioners  are  themselves 
the  Patrons,  but  which  are  conducted  on  the  same  fundamental  principles  as  the 
ordinary  National  Schools. 

3.  The  Commissioners  encourage  Industrial  Instruction  in  National  Schools  in 
all  suitable  cases. 

4.  The  Commissioners  require  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  plain  needle- 
work in  all  Pemale  Schools. 

Ill Use  of  School-houses.  § IN. 

1.  In  Non-Vested  Schools,  the  Commissioners  do  not,  in  ordinary  cases, 
exercise  control  over  the  use  of  the  School-houses  on  Sundays,  or  before  or  after 
the  School-hours  on  the  other  days  of  the  week;  such  use  being  left,  altogether 
to  the  local  Patrons  or  Managers,  of  all  religious  persuasions,  subject  to  the 
interference  of  the  Board  in  eases  leading  to  contention  or  abuse. 

2.  No  National  School-house  shall  be  employed,  at  any  time,  even  temporality , 
as  the  stated  place  of  divine  worship  of  any  religious  community;  or  for  the 
celebration  or  administration  of  the  Sacraments  or  Bites  of  nnv  Church. 
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jppendixJ.  3.  No  aid  •will  be  granted  to  a School  held  in  a -place  of  worship;  nor  will  the 
Commissioners  sanction  tlie  transfer  of  an  existing  School,  to  a place  of  worship, 

s^^eT^ato^T7ipetiod'-  • m >1  i f 

ofUommis-  4.  W hen  a School-room  is  in  any  way  connected  with  a place  of  worship, 

Burners.  there  must  not  be  any  direct  internal  communication  between  the  School-room 
and  such  place  of  worship. 

^ njRT  5.  Vested  School-houses  must  be  used,  exclusively,  for  the  education  of  the 

6 ‘ pupils  attending  them : except  on  Sundays,  when  they  may  be  employed  for 

Sunday  Schools,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Patrons  or  Managers,  subject,  in  cases 
leading  to  contention  or  abuse,  to  the  interference  of  the  Commissioners. 

6.  No  political  meetings  sliallbe  held  in  National  School-houses,  whether  Vested 
or  Non- Vested;  nor  shall  any  political  business  whatsoever  be  transacted  therein. 

7.  When  any  School  is  received  by  the  Commissioners  into  connexion  with 
them,  the  inscription,  “National  School,”  shall  be  put  up  in  plain  and  legible 
characters  on  the  School-house,  or  on  such  other  place  as  may  render  it  con- 
spicuous to  the  public.  When  a School-house  is  built  partly  by  aid  from  the 
State,  a stone  is  to  he  inti’oduced  into  tlie  wall  having  that  inscription  cut 
upon  it.  The  Commissioners  will  not,  when  granting  aid  in  future , sanction 
any  inscription  containing  a title  of  a denominational  character , or  which  may 
appear  to  them  to  indicate  that  the  School  is  one  belonging  to  any  particular 
religious  body.  The  Commissioners  do  not  object  to  the  terms,  Male,  Female, 
or  Infant ; or  the  proper  local  designation  taken  from  the  city,  town,  parish, 
street,  village,  or  townland,  in  which  the  School  may  be  situated ; or  the  name 
of  the  founder  being  included  in  the  inscription. 

8.  No  emblems  or  symbols  of  a denominational  nature  shall  be  exhibited  in 
the  School -room  during  the  hours  of  united  instruction ; nor  will  the  Commis- 
sioners in  future,  grant  aid  to  any  School  which  exhibits  on  the  exterior  of  the 
buildings  any  such  emblems. 

9.  ^0  emblems  or  symbols  of  a.  political  nature  shall  at  any  time  be  exhibited 
in  the  School-room,  or  affixed  to  the  exterior  of  the  buildings : nor  shall  any 
placards  whatsoever,  except  such  as  refer  to  the  legitimate  business  of  school 
management,  be  affixed  thereto. 

§ IV.  IV — Religious  and  Secular  Instruction. 

1.  Opportunities  are  to  be  afforded  (as  hereinafter  provided  for)  to  the  chil- 
dren of  all  National  Schools  for  receiving  such  religious  instruction  as  their 
parents  or  guardians  approve  of. 

2.  Religious  instruction  must  be  so  arranged,  that  • each  School  shall  he 
open  to  children  of  all  communions ; that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right 
and  authority ; that,  accordingly,  no  child  shall  receive,  or  be  present  at,  any 
religious  instruction  of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  disapprove ; and  that  the 
time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby,  in  effect,  excluded, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  other  advantages  which  tlie  School  affords. 

3.  A public  notification  of  tlie  times  for  religious  instruction  must  be  inserted 

in  large  letters  in  the  “Time  Table”  supplied  by  the  Commissioners,  who 
recommend  that,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  general  nature  of  such  reb'gious 
instruction  be  also  stated  therein.  ° 

4.  The  Time  Table  must  be  kept  constantly  hung  up  in  a conspicuous 

place  in  the  School-room.  1 

5.  When  the  religious  instruction  comes  after  the  secular,  the  Teacher  must 
immediately  before  the  commencement  of  the  former,  announce  distinctly  to  the 
pupils  that  the  hour  for  religious  instruction  lias  arrived,  and  must,  at  the  same 
time,  piit  up  and  keep  up,  during  the  period  allotted  to  such  religious  instruction, 

Y . m “e  view  _°f  all  the  pupils,  a notification  thereof,  containing  the  words 
Religious  Instruction,”  printed  in  large  characters,  on  a form  to  lie  supplied 
by  the  Commissioners.  Similarly  when  the  School  commences  with  religious 
instruction,  the  Teacher  is  to  put  up  and  keep  up  the  same  notification. 

. T 6 ;.  vv  ben  the  secular  instruction  precedes  the  religious  instruction,  in  any 
-National  School,  there  shall  be  a sufficient  interval  between  the  announcement 
and  the  commencement  of  the  reb'gious  instruction;  and  whether  the  religious 
or  the  secular  instruction  shall  have  priority  in  any  National  School,  the  books 
used  for  the  instruction  first  in  order  shall  be  laid  aside  at  its  termination,  in 
the  press  or  other  place  appropriated  for  keeping  the  School-books. 
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7.  No  secular  mstx'uctioiij  whcthcrlitei'ary  or  industrial,  shall  be  car-rle.l  on  in  the . 
same  .apartment,  during  school-hours,*  simultaneously  with  rolimom  ‘ 

S In  Schools  towards  the  building  of  which  the  State  has  contribute!  Lad  1 
which  are  vested  m I mates,  lor  the  purposes  of  National  Education  or  wldeh  1 
are  vested  in  the  Commissioners  m their  corporate  mnneitw  , 0 c 

other  persons  as  shall  bo  approve.!  of  by  the  parents  or  gmnrdialis  ofthf  Sen  ‘ 
respectively,  shall  have  access  to  them  in  the  Sehool-Lm,  for  thciZ  “ 
gmng  them  rehgious  instruction  there,  at  times  convenient  for  that  pZose-  § 

“ts ^ofth"orl0mted  “ Mt  t0  ^ *•  ctheLSge. 


*.•7'?  c • • A , *?  ,L  Lne  ^cnooi-room;  but  if  thev  do  not 

permit  it  to  be  given  in  the  School-room,  the  children  whose  parents  or  guar- 
dians so  desire,  must  be  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the  XrhSZ 
reasoimbhs  times,  for  the  purpose  of  reeeiving  such  instruction  elsewueue 1 

10.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  m the  Protestant  Authorized  or 
Douay  Vernon, -the  teaching  of  Catechisms, -public  prayer,_uud  aTotte 
rehgmus  exercises,  come  within  the  rules  us  to  religious  iistnietion 

1L.  £TT  ?“d  M‘‘”^°‘'S-0f  “ll  Wiltiomi1  Schools  have  the  ri»ht  to 
permit  the  Holy  Scriptures  (qjlher  m the  Authorized  or  Douay  Version)  to  be 
read,  at  the  tune  or  times  set  apart  for  religious  instruction;  and  in  all  Tested 
Ms  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  have  the  right  to  require  the 
latrons  and  Managers  to  allorel  opportunities  for  the  reading  of  die  Holy 
'm  in°PCl’ 1KrS0US  HI-  f by  ‘be  parents 

12.  Religious  instruction,  prayer,  or  other  religious  exercises,  may  take  place, 
at  any  time,  before  and  after  the  ordinary  School  business  (during  which  all  chil- 
dren,  of  whatever  denomination  tlioy  may  be,  are  required  to  attend) : but 
must  not  take  place  at  more  than  one  intermediate  time,  between  the  commence- 
ment and  the  close  ol  the  ordinary  School  business.  The  Commissioners,  kow- 
°'5r>.  will  not  sanction  any  arrangement  for  religious  instruction,  prayer,  or  other 
rehgious  exorcises  at  an  intermediate  time , in  cases  where  it  shall  appear  to  them 
that  such  arrangement  will  interiere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  School'  by  prevent- 
ing children  of  any  religious  denomination  from  availing  themselves  of  its  advan- 
t.-iges,  or  by  subjectmg  those  in  attendance  to  any  practical  inconvenience. 

Id.  U ltli  the  above  exception,  the  secular  School  business  must  not  be  inter- 
rupted, or  suspended,  by  any  spiritual  exercise  whatsoever. 

i01i?rS  eaniC8t,y  1,(i00ra™«ul  that  Religious  Instruction  shall  take  place 
munediatoly  buioro  the  commencement,  or  iimncdiately  after  the  close,  of  the  ordinary 
School  business ; aud  they  further  recommend  that,  whenever  the  Patron  or  Manager  thinks 
\N 6 r0hgious  instruction  at  an  intermediate  time,  a separate  apartment  shall  (when  prac- 
not  he  present  u.t°l  ^ WCeptlon  °f  tllose  uhildmi  who,  according  to  these  Rules,  should 


14.  The  Registry  kept  in  each  School,  according  to  the  Form  furnished  by 
SchM?RollS10Uei  S’  mUSt  s^10w  ^1Q  rc^S*0l1s  denomination  of  each  child  on  the 

15.  No  pupil  who  is  registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a Protestant  is 
o be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  Religious  instruc- 
mn.  m ease  the. Teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  a Roman  Catholic ; and  no 
pupi  who  is  registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a Roman  Catholic  is  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  Religions  instruction  in 
case  the  icaolior  giving  pucli  instruction  is  not  a Roman  Catholic.  And  further, 
no  pupu  is  to  bo  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  any 

lgious  instruction  to  which  its  parents  or  guardians  object. 

Ip  ■ rov\^e^>  however,  that  in  case  any  parent  or  guardian  shall  express  his 
ire  that  his  child,  should  receive  any  particular  Religious  instruction,  and 
sia  record  such  desire  in  a. book  to  be  provided  in  the  School,  when  necessary 
or  that  purpose,  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  the  time  during  which  such 
m igious  instruction  only  is  given.*  The  entry  in  the  book  shall  be  signed  with 
le  name  or  mark  ol  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  the  book  shall  be  submitted 
c°  the  Inspector  so  often  as  ho  visits  the  School. 

- cxpi’ession  of  desire  may  at  any  time  be  revoked  by  the  parent  or 

^ # r au>  shall  thereupon  become  inoperative. 

dav  " Sc!I00r-' nouns,"  is  always  to  he  understood  to  mean  tlio  entire  time  in  each 

“i  he  opening  of  the  School  t,o  the  closing  of  the  same  for  the  dismissal  of  the  pupils. 
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The  following  is  the  Form  of  Book. 

Roll  No., School,  - 


County,  ■ 


Name  of  Teacher  who  gives  Religious  Instruction, 

Religious  Denomination  of  do., 

Certificate  of  Parent  or  Guardian. 

[In  case  a Parent  or  Guardian  should  wish  his  Child  to  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion from  a Teacher  who  is  of  a different  religious  denomination  from  the  Child  or 
from  a Teacher  who  gives  any  religious  instruction  different  from  that  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  creed  of  the  Child,  the  following  Certificate  is  to  he  made  by 
such  Parent  or  Guardian.]  3 

Note — As  some  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Rule  atten- 
tion is  requested  to  the  following  minute  of  the  Board,  dated  February  26,  1867  :_I 
“ Tlie  object  of  the  Rule  is  more  fully  to  carry  out  the  general  principle  of  the  Board 
that  no  child  is  to  receive  any  religious  instruction  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  its  parent’ 
Accordingly  the  Rule  first  provides  for  the  case  where  the  Teacher  is  a Protestant  and  the 
child  a Roman  Catholic,  or  vice  versa.  In  this  case  the  dissent  of  the  parent  is  implied  and 
no  religious  instruction  can  be  given  to  a child  by  a Teacher  of  the  different  creed  unless  the 
parent  expressly  requests  it.  But  where  the  Teacher  and  the  child  arc  both  Protestants 
whether  ot  the  same  or  of  a different  denomination,  the  dissent  of  the  parent  will  not  be 
implied  In  this  case  religious  instruction  may  be  given  to  the  child  unless  the  parent  ex- 
pressly forbids  it.  In  each  case,  however,  the  assent  or  dissent,  whether  implied  or  expressed 
may  be  modified  by  an  entry,  duly  signed  by  the  parent,  in  the  Certificate  Book  of  Religious 
Lis  nictioii.  Cases  may  occur  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  lonelier,  although  not  coming 
within  the  strict  letter  of  the  new  Rule,  is  obviously  contrary  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  Na- 
tional System ; os,  for  instance,  if  instruction  should  he  given  in  the  Catechism  or  Creed  of  a 
different  persuasion  from  that  of  the  child.” 


I (') , being  the  (5) of  (3)  _ 

(*)  in  the  School  Register  of  the  (!)  _ 

TtFi  that  it  is  my  desire  that  the  said  (•)  _ 

flnrinrr  tba  rnf  C — T> -V  • _ 


who  is  registered  by  me  as 
National  School,  hereby  cer- 
shall  receive  instruction  in  (7) 


: \ j “v  V)  snail  rece 

- during  the  time  set  apart  for  Religious  Instruction. 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian,  (8) 

Witness,  if  signed  hy  “ Mark,” 

Dated day  of , 18 . 

Certificate  of  Teacher. 

0 £T—.  Sird  the  ab°™  Certificate,  I read 
eSdoatok'L' 0Wmg  0 the  Co“®*loSERs  or  National 

b. 

instruction  is  a Roman  Catholic  ; and  no  Pupif who is len  its 

as  a Roman  Catholic  is  to  bo  permitted  to  rfmain  h 

instruction  in  ease  the  Teache/giving  such  instruction  “ ^notTR„m™Sol^^  MAhS 
" d"rlDS  ,he  ihstmi,; 

CM4 

.hall  be  signed  wifi  the  name  or  mailt  of  tte  Parent  mSuLI  ian  and  fie  lu  h 

nutted  to  the  Inspected  so  often  as  he  visits  the  School  ’ Eook  Ehal!  b"  snl- 

” Guardkn' and 

And  I further  certify  that  I believe  when  the  said  fin  , „ 

^E^elnfi'^TT'  had  1 fuU  aPPreh““on  ofthiJa^anKof 

.he  Rule,  and  also  of  the  true  mtont  and  object  of  the  Certificate 

Signature  of  Teacher 


Dated  — day  of- 18 . 

ffl  J”5"1,?8  •< Pf  cut  »r  Guardian  who  makes  the  Certificate 

/a\  , ert''erelltl0IIS,1IP  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian ; as— -“Father  ” “ Mother  ”«  Aunt  -a.,. 

(a)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Pupil.  /-in  t ’ f iUot,her,  Aunt,  &c. 

& rlMe“  ?»  of  the  National  School.  ( 5 * («) ^Ster?theTam?Jt°h°  P 
CO  In“rt  m full  the  nature  of  the  Religious  Instrub^™ft_Th  S ^h“  ^“pl1  *»“?• 

bu‘ ia  « *• 

C } owirhTmSe  Te  £ SK  ^ Par#at  °r  Guard5an  be 

by  some  respectable  third  party.  S 7 k 5 but  thlS  mark  raust  be  -witnessed 
(“)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian."  (■>]  W “ h ”or°  ■ ,h£. " ' ' • 
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Certificate  of  Inspector. 

I herebf  CERTIFT  that  I lmve  examined  the  Certificate  of  (>) and  also 

of  the  Teacher  (’) above  set  forth,  and  that  I am  satisfied  as  to  the 

genuineness  of  each. 

signature  of  Inspector, 

Dated  — day  of , 18 

16.  A sufficient  number  of  hours,  to  be  approved  of  in  each  case  by  the  Com- 
missioners, is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  ordinary  School  business,  during  which 
all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend 

17.  In  all  National  Schools  (except  those  in  which  Industrial  instruction  is 

the  chief  object)  there  must  be  Literary  instruction  for  at  least  four  hours  unon 
five  days  in  the  week.  r 

18.  In  Industrial  Schools — that  is,  in  Schools  where  Industrial  instruction  is 

the  chief  object— the  Commissioners  require  that  not  less  than  two  hours  daily 
shall  he  devoted  to  Literary  instruction.  ’ 

V- — Use  of  Books  and  Tablets. 

1.  The  use  of  the  hooks  published  by  the  Commissioners  is  not  compulsory 
but  the  titles  of  all  other  books  which  the  Patrons  or  Managers  of  Schools  intend 
for  the  ordinary  School  business,  are  to  be  notified  to  the  Commissioners-  and 
none  are  to  be  used  to  which  they  object.  The  approval  of  any  such  books  is 
to  extend  only  to  the  particular  edition  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioners. 

2.  If  any  books  other  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard  books  of  the 
Church  to  which  the  children  using  them  belong,  be  employed  in  communicating 
religious  instruction,  the  title  of  each  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  Commissioners 
whenever  they  deem  it  necessary. 

q TUn  1...  • 


part  of  the  ordinary  School  business  (during  which  all  chil- 
dren, of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to"  attend)  in  any 
School  attended  'by  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being 
read  by  their  children.  ^ In  such  cases  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of 
these  books,  except  at  times  sot  apart  for  the  purpose,  either  before  or  after 
such  ordinary  School  business,  and  under  the  following  conditions: — 

First— That  no  child,  whose  parent  or  guardian  objects,  shall  be  required 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  bo  present  at  such  reading. 

Second— That  in  order  that  any  children,  whose  parents  or  guardians  object, 
may  be  at  liberty  to  absent  themselves,  or  to  withdraw,  at  the  time  set  apart  for 
the  reading  of  the  books  above  specified,  public  notification  of  the  time  set  apart 
for  such  reading  shall  be  inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  Time-table  of  the 
School — that  there  shall  be  a sufficient  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  such 
ordinary  School  business  and  the  commencement  of  such  reading;  and  that  the 
Teacher  shall,  immediately  before  its  commencement,  announce  distinctly  to  the 
pupils,  that  any  child  whose  parent  or  guardian  so  desires  may  then  retire. 

Third — That  in  every  such  case  there  shall  be,  exclusive  of  the  time  set  apart 
ior  such  reading,  sufficient  time  devoted  each  day  to  the  ordinary  School  busi- 
ness, in  order  that  those  children  who  do  not  join  in  the  reading  of  these  books 
may  enjoy  ample  means  of  literary  instruction  in  the  School-room. 

4.  When  using  the  Scripture  Lessons,  the  Teachers  are  prohibited,  except  at 
the  time  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  from  putting  to  the  children  any 
other  questions  than  tlioso  appended  to  the  end  of  each  lesson. 

5.  The  Commissioners  require  that  the  principles  of  the  following  Lesson,  or 
of  a Lesson  of  a similar  import  (to  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners),  shall 
be  strictly  inculcated,  during  the  hours  of  united  instruction,  in  all  Schools 
received  into  connexion  with  the  Board,  and  that  a copy  of  the  Lesson  itself  be 
hung  up  in  each  School. 

Christians  should  endeavour,  as  tiro  Apostle  Paul  commands  them,  to  live  peaceably 
with  all  men  (Rom.  ch.  xii.,  v.  IB),  even  with  those  of  a different  religious  persuasion. 

Our  Saviour,  Christ,  commanded  his  disciples  to  love  one  another.  He  taught  them  to 
love  even  their  enemies,  to  bless  those  that  cursed  them,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  per- 
secuted  them.  ITn  himself  prayed  for  his  murderers. 

Many  men  hold  erroneous  doctrines,  hut  we  ought  not  to  hate  or  persecute  them.  We 
ought  to  hold  fast  what  wo  are  convinced  is  the  truth;  but  not  to  treat  harshly  those  who 
are  in  error.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  intend  his  religion  to  be  forced  on  men  by  violent 
meaiiB.  He  would  not  allow  his  disciples  to  fight  for  him. 

0)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian.  (a)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Teacher. 
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If  any  persons  treat  us  unkindly,  we  must  not  do  tlie  same  to  them ; for  Christ  and  his 
apostles  have  taught  us  not  to  return  evil  for  evil.  If  we  would  obey  Christ,  we  must  do 
to  others,  not  as  they  do  to  us,  but  ns  we  would  wish  them  to  do  to  us. 

Quarrelling  with  our  neighbours  aud  abusing  them,  is  not  the  way  to  convince  them 
that  we  are  in  the  right,  and  they  in  the  wrong.  It  is  more  likely  to  convince  them  that 
we  have  not  a Christian  spirit.  We  ought,  by  behaving  gently  and  kindly  to  every  one, 
to  show  ourselves  followers  of  Christ,  who,  when-  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again 
(l  Pet.  ch.  ii.,  v.  23). 

6.  Tlie  use  of  the  Tablet,  furnished  by  the  Commissioners,  containing  the  Ten 
Commandments,  is  not  compulsory. 

7.  The  rules  as  to  religious  instruction  do  not  apply,  except  in  the  way  herein- 
before stated,  to  the  Scripture  Lessons  and  the  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  or  to  the 
matter  contained  in  the  common  School-books,  or  in  any  other  hook,  the  use 
of  which  the  Commissioners  may  at  any  time  sanction  for  the  purpose  of  united 
instruction. 

VI. — Management  of  National  Schools. 

1 . The  local  government  of  the  National  Schools  is  vested  in  the  local  Patrons 
thereof. 

2.  The  Commissioners  recognise  as  the  local  Patron  the  person  who  applies 
in  the  first  instance  to  place  the  School  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  unless  it 
be  otherwise  specified  in  the  application. 

3.  If  a School  be  upder  the  local  management  of  a School-Committee,  such 
Committee  has  all  the  rights  of  an  individual  Patron. 

4.  The  Patron  has  the  right  of  nominating  any  fit  person  to  act  as  his  repre- 
sentative in  the  local  management  of  the  School;  such  representative  to  he 
designated  the  “ Local  Manager.”  The  Patron  may,  at  any  time,  resume  the 
direct  management  of  the  School,  or  appoint  another  Local  Manager.  This  rule 
applies  equally  whether  the  Patron  ship  be  vested  in  one  or  more  individuals. 

5.  When  a school  is  vested  in  Trustees,  they  have  the  right  to  nominate  the 
Local  Manager. 

6.  When  a School  is  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  the  name  of  the  Patron  or 
Patrons  is  inserted  in  the  lease. 

7.  In  the  case  of  a vacancy  in  the  Patropship  by  death,  the  representative  of 
a lay  Patron,  or  the  successor  of  a clerical  Patron,  is  recognised  by  the  Board 
(where  no  valid  objection  exists)  as  the  person  to  succeed  to  the  Patronship  of 
the  School. 

8.  If  a Patron  wishes  to  resign  the  office,  he  has  the  power  of  nominating  his 
successor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

_9  In  all  cases,  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  Patron,  or  the  person  nominated  by  him,  either  as  his 
successor,  or  as  local  Manager,  can  be  recognised  by  them  as  a fit  person  to 
exercise  the  trust. 

10.  In  all  cases,  whether  the  School  be  vested  or  lion- vested,  the  Patron, 
when  nominating  a local  Manager,  ought  to  notify  to  the  Commissioners  whether 
or  not  the  person  so  nominated  is  to  exercise  all  the  rights  of  Patron  during  the 
period  he  acts  as  Manager. 

11.  When  a School  is  under  the  control  of  a Committee,  or  of  joint  Patrons, 
a “ Local  Manager”  should  he  appointed,  to  correspond  with  the  office,  sign 
documents,  &c.,  &c. 

12.  The  local  Patrons  (or  Managers)  of  Schools  have  the  right  of  appointing 
the  Teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  as  to  character  and  general 
qualifications;  the  local  Patrons  (or  Managers)  have  also  the  power  of  removing 
the  Teachers  of  their  own  authority. 

13.  Patrons  and  Managers  are  permitted  to  close  their  respective  Schools  for  a 
reasonable  time  during  the  year,  subject  to  the  interference  of  the  Commissioners 
m cases  of  abuse;  such  periods  of  closing  should  he  limited  to  six  weeks  in  the 
year,  including  the  recognised  vacations. 

1 4.  Managers  of  National  Schools  are  requested  to  notify  all  changes  of  Teach- 
ers to  the  Office,  and  to  the  Inspectors  of  the  respective  districts. 

MU — Inspection  by  the  Commissioners  or  their  Officers. 

1 . As  the  Commissioners  do  not  take  the  control  or  regulation  of  any  School, 
except  their  own  Model  Schools,  directly  into  their  , own  hands,  but  leave  all 
Schools  aided  by  them  under  the  authority  of  the  local  Patrons  or  Managers; 
the  Inspectors  are  not  to  give  direct  orders , as  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  respect- 
ing any  necessary  regulations,  but  to  point  out  such  regulations  to  the  local 
1 atrons  or  Managers  of  the  Schools,  that  they  may  give  the  requisite  orders. 
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2.  The  Commissioners  require  that  every  National  School  he  inspected  by  the 

Inspector  ofthft  District,  &t  least  three  times  in  each  year.  r J 

3.  The  ‘ District  Inspector , after  each  inspection,  is  to  "communicate  with  the 

local  Patron  or  Manager , for  the  purpose  of  affording  information  concerning 
the  general  state  of  the  School,  and  pointing  out  such  violations  of  rule  or 
defects,  if  any,  as  he  may  have  observed;  and  he  is  to  make  such  sugeestions  as 
he  may  deem  necessary.  00 

4.  Upon  ordinary  occasions,  the  Inspector  is  not  to  give  any  intimation  of  his 
intended  visit ; but  when  the  inspection  is  to  be  public,  he  is  to  make  such  pre- 
vious arrangements  with  the  local  Patrons  or  Managers,  as  will  facilitate  the 
attendance  of  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  other  persons  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Schools. 

5.  The  Inspector  is  to  report  to  the  Commissioners  the  result  of  each  visit 

and  to  use  every  means  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  proadenev 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  discipline,  management,  and  methods  of  instruction  purl 
sued  m the  School.  l 
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6.  When  applications  for  aid  are  referred  to  the  District  Inspector  he  is  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  applicant ; and  also  to  communicate  personally  or 
by  writing,  with  the  clergymen  of  the  different  denominations,  and  with  other 
parties  m the  neighbourhood,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  opinions  on  the 
application,  and  whether  they  have  any,  and  what,  objections  thereto. 

7.  The  Inspector  is  also  to  supply  the  Commissioners  with  such  local  infor- 
mation as  they  may  from  time  to  time  require  from  him,  and  to  act  as  their 
agent  in  all  matters  in  which  they  may  employ  him ; hut  lie  is  not  invested  with 
authority  to  decide  upon  any  question  affecting  a National  School,  or  the  general 
business  of  the  Commissioners,  without  their  direction. 


VIII — Admission  of  Visitors.  § VIII. 

1 . The  public,  generally,  must  have  free  access  to  every  National  School 
(whether  Vested  or  Non-Vested)  during  the  hours  devoted  to  secular  instruc  - 
tion,— not  to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  business,  or  to  interrupt  it,  but,  as 
Visitors,  to  observe  liow  it  is  conducted. 

2.  Visitors  of  all  denominations  are  to  be  received  courteously  by  all  Teachers 
of  National  Schools,  and  are  to  have  free  access  to  the  School-rooms,  and  full 
liberty  to  examine  the  Registers,  Daily  Report  Books,  and  Class  Rolls;  to 
observe  what  books  are  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  or  upon  the  desks,  what 
tablets  are  hung  up  outlie  Avails,  and  what  is  the  method  of  teaching;  but  they 
are  not  .authorized  to  interrupt  the  business  of  the  School,  by  asking  questions 
of  the  children,  examining  classes,  calling  for  papers  or  documents  of  any  kind, 
except  those  specified,  or  in  any  other  way  diverting  the  attention  of  either 
Teachers  or  Scholars  from  their  usual  business. 

3.  Should  any  Visitors  wish  for  information  which  they  cannot  obtain  by  such 
an  Inspection,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Teachers  to  refer  them  to  the  Patron  or 
Manager  of  the  School  for  such  information. 

4.  As  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  given  in  the  School-room  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Clergyman  or  Lay  person  communicating  it  with  the 
approbation  of  their  parents,  the  Commissioners  can  give  no  liberty  to  any 
Visitor,  whether  Clergyman  or  other  person,  to  interfere  therewith,  or  to  be  pre- 
sent thereat. 

5.  The  Commissioners  require  that  a copy  of  Part  I.,  with  selections  from  other 
Parts,  of  these,  their  Rules,  on  a form  furnished  by  them,  shall  be  suspended  in 
every  National  School-room. 


Part  II.  Part  ii. 

Extent  of  Aid,  and  Conditions  upon  which  Granted. 

I — Kinds  of  Aid.  ' § I. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  award  aid  under  two  general 
heads,  viz.: — 

First — Towards  building  Scliool-housejs  and  providing  suitable  fittings  and 
furniture.  In  such  eases,  the  Commissioners  also  grant  aid  towards  the  payment 
of  Teachers,  supply  of  Books,  &e.,  as  hereafter  explained. 

Secondly — Towards  the  support  and  maintenance  of  Schools  established 
without  any  assistance  from  the  public  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings, 
or  providing  furniture. 
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2.  The  Commissioners  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  reserve 
to  themselves  in  all  eases,  in  vested  as  well  as  in  non-vested  schools,  the  right  to 
■withdraw  any  grant  of  salary  or  hooka,  whenever  they  see  lit. 

II Towards  Building  School-houses  ( Vested) . 

1 . Before  any  grant  is  made  towards  building  a School-liouse,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  to  be  satisfied  that  a necessity  exists  for  such  a School,  that  an  eligible 
site  has  been  procured,  that  a satisfactory  lease  of  the  site  will  he  executed 
either  to  Trustees  for  the  purposes  of  National  Education,  or  to  the  Commis- 
sioners in  their  Corporate  capacity;  and  that  the  applicants  are  prepared  to 
raise,  by  local  contribution,  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  sum  which  the  Com- 
missioners deem  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  house,  providing  furniture,  &c. 

2.  If  the  proposed  site’ for  a School  he  in  a rural  district,  and  be  within  three 
statute  miles  of  a School-house  erected  with  aid  from  the  State,  no  grant  will  be 
made,  except  under  special  circumstances. 

3.  In  a rural  district,  the  site  should  contain  one  rood.  In  a town  district, 
the  site  for  a single  School  should  be  1 00  feet  in  front,  and  80  feet  from  front  to 
rear ; and  for  a double  School,  100  feet  square.  It  should  be  in  a healthy  situa- 
tion, on  a public  road  or  street,  and  have  a dry  level  surface,  with  a good 
foundation  at  a moderate  depth,  and  be  convenient  to  pure  water. 

4.  Although  the  Commissioners  do  not  refuse  aid  towards  the  erection  of 
School-houses  on  ground  connected  with  places  of  worship,  yet  they  much  prefer 
having  them  erected  on  ground  which  is  not  so  connected,  where  it  can  be 
obtained ; they  therefore  require  that,  before  Church,  Chapel,  or  Meeting-house 
ground  be  selected  as  tbesite  of  a School -house,  strict  inquiry  be  made  whether  an- 
other convenient  site  can  be  obtained,  and  that  the  result  shall  be  stated  to  them. 

5.  The  School  premises  must  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  or  in  Trustees, 
at  a nominal  rent,  and  for  such  term  as,  under  the  circumstances,  the  Commis- 
sioners may  deem  necessary. 

6.  The  lease  must  be  prepared  in  the  Office ; the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

7.  The  Commissioners  will  cause  to  be  kept  in  repair  the  School-house  anil 
furniture,  where  the  premises  are  vested  in  them  in  their  Corporate  capacity. 

8.  When  the  School  premises  Have  been  vested  in  Trustees,  for  tlie  purposes 
of  National  Education,  it  devolves  on  tlie  Trustees  to  keep  the  house,  furniture, 
&c.,  in  repair. 

9.  When  grants  are  voted  towards  the  building,  &c.,  of  a School-house,  the 
conveyance  must  be  duly  executed  before  the  works  are  commenced. 

10.  No  grant  can  be  approved  until  the  District  Inspector  shall  have  reported 
upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  until  the  Board  of  Works  shall  have 
reported  on  the  eligibility  of  the  proposed  site;  and  the  Law  Adviser  of  the 
Commissioners  shall  have  given  his  opinion,  from  tlie  information  laid  before 
him,  that  a satisfactory  lease  can  be  executed. 

11.  The  Commissioners  determine,  from  the  information  afforded  them,  what 
amount  of  School  accommodation  should  be  provided  in  the  proposed  building. 


The  following  is  the  scale  of  Grants  for  the  erection  of  School -houses,  whether 
vested  in  Trustees  or  in  the  Commissioners. 


Class  of 
School. 

No.  of 
Children  to 
be  accom- 
modated. 

Total  Estimated 
Cost,  including 
School  Furniture 
and  Out-offices. 

Board’s  Grant. 

Description  of  School. 

1 

GO 

£ s.  d. 
207  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
138  0 {) 

Single  School-room. 

2 

75 

22.5  0 0 

ir.o  o o 

3 

100 

255  0 0 

170  0 0 

4 

120 

30G  0 0 

204  0 0 

5 

150 

41 G 5 0 

277  10  0 

5 A 

150 

3G0  0 (J 

240  0 0 

« 

200 

407  10  0 

325  0 0 

6A 

200 

435  0 0 

290  0 0 

Ditto — one  over  tlie  other. 

Note.  In  many  poor  localities,  where  buildings  of  a less  expensive  nature 
than  those  erected  according  to  the  above  scale  of  grants  may  answer  the  neces- 
sary purposes,  the  Commissioners  will  be  prepared  to  grant  two-thirds  of  the 
expense  of  erection,  provided — 
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(a) .  That  the  general  conditions  already  specified  ■with  regard  to  building  Appendix  A. 

grants  be  complied  with.  

(b) .  That  the  erection  of  such  exceptional  class  of  building  shall  not  cost  Relations 

more  than  £100.  ofCJoiurais- 

(c) .  That  as  regards  the  character  and  size  of  the  building,  the  instructions  sioners. 

issued  by  the  Board  of  Works,  from  time  to  time,  shall  be  complied  with.  

12.  The  cost  of  the  house,  &c.,  is  determined  by  the  number  of  children  which  s^tRT  11  * 

it  is  intended  to  accommodate.  . ® ** 

13.  The  Board  of  Works  will  furnish  instructions  as  to  the  plan  and  specifi- 
cation, to  which  the  parties  receiving  aid  are  bound  strictly  to  adhere. 

14.  The  Commissioners  do  not  sanction  grants  for  the  ornamenting  of  School- 
houses,  but  merely  for  such  expenditure  as  may  be  necessary  for  having  the 
children  accommodated  in  plain,  substantial  buildings.  If  buildings  of  another 
description  be  preferred,  the  whole  of  the  extra  expense  must  be  provided  by  the 
applicants. 

15.  The  Commissioners  do  not  sanction  grants  towards  the  expense  of  erect- 
ing residences  for  the  Teachers. 

16.  The  Commissioners  do.  not  sanction  grants  to  purchase,  alter,  or  furnish 
houses,  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into  School-houses. 

III. — Towards  Support  of  Schools  previously  established  (Non-  Vested).  §m. 

1.  The  aid  granted  to  Schools  previously  established  is  limited  to  Salary  and 
Books,  and  tlie  benefits  of  Inspection  and  Training. 

2.  The  Commissioners  do  not  contribute  towards  Repairs,  Fittings,  or  Fur- 
niture 5 or  to  the  Rent  of  the  School-house. 

3.  Before  aid  can  be  granted,  the  Commissioners  must  be  satisfied  that  the 

case  is  deserving  of  assistance;  that  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  School 
will  he  efficiently  and  permanently  supported ; that  some  local  provision  will  be 
made  in  aid  of  the  Teacher’s  Salary,  in  addition  to  the  School-fees;  that  the 
School-house  is  in  good  repair,  and  provided  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  suit- 
able Furniture ; that  a competent  Teacher  has  been  appointed ; and  that  the 
School  is  in  operation.  _ _ _ 

4.  Before  the  Commissioners  consider  any  application  for  aid,  they  require, 
from  the  Inspector  of  the  District,  a Report  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

5.  To  entitle  a School  to  a continuance  of  aid,  the  House  and  Furniture  must 
be  kept  in  sufficient  repair  by  means  of  local  contributions ; the  School  con- 
ducted in  all  respects  in  a satisfactory  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioners ; and  it  must  appear  from  the  Records  of  the  School 
that  there  is  a sufficient  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils. 

6.  In  Mixed  Schools,  r.e.,  Schools  in  which  male  and  female  children  are 
taught  in  the  same  room,  the  Teacher  may  be  either  male  or  female,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  School  may  require;  but  when  a Mixed  School  has  been 
received  into  connexion,  by  the  Commissioners,  under  a male  or  a female 
Teacher,  the  Commissioners  will  not  sanction  the  appointment  of  a Teacher  of  a 
different  sex,  unless  previous  application  be  made  to  them  to  sanction  such  change. 

7.  When  a school  has  been  taken  into  connexion,  as  a School  for  Males  or 
for  Females  solely,  the  Commissioners  will  not  sanction. the  change  from  a male 
to  a female  school,  or  vice  versa,  without  their  permission  having  been  pre- 
viously obtained. 


Part  III. 

Different  Classes  of  National  Schools. 

I. — District  and  Minor  Model  Schools. 

1 . District  ami  Minor  Model  Schools  arc  built  and  supported  entirely  out  of 

the  funds  placed  by  Parliament  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners,  and  are 
therefore  under  their  exclusive  control.  , , ..  . 

2.  The  chief  objects  of  Model  Schools  are  to  promote  united  education;  to 
exhibit  the  most  improved  methods  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction  to  the 
surrounding  schools,  and  to  train  young  persons  for  the  office  ol  -Leacner. 

3.  In  District  and  Minor  Model  Schools,  the  Commissioners  appoint  and 
dismiss,  of  their  own  authority,  the  Teachers  and  other  officers ; regulate  the 
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course  of  instruction,  and  exercise  all  the  rights  of  Patrons.  The  Commissioners 
aflord  the  necessary  opportunities  for  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils 
by  such  Pastors  or  other  persons  as  are  approved  of  by  their  parents  or  guar- 
chans,  and  m separate  apartments  allotted  to  the  purpose. 

4.  Some  ofthe  Model  Schools  have  farms  attached  to  them,  for  the  nurnose 
ol  affording  instruction  in  agriculture.  1 1 

II. — Ordinary  Literary  Schools. 

1.  Such  Schools  may  be  established  either  with  aid  from  the  State  or  bv 

local  provision  solely.  ’ 3 

2.  In  Tested  Schools,  the  local  expenditure  need  only  be  one-third  of  the 
expense,  and  the  Teachers’  salaries  are  supplemented  by  the  Commissioners. 

3.  In  Non- vested  Schools,  the  State  assistance  is  limited  to  salary  and  books 
and  the  benefits  of  inspection  and  training. 

§ ^ HI — Agricultural  Schools. 

1 . To  Schools  of  this  description  Farms  are  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
g™S  husb“ndfy!Cmg  6 “°St  aPF°ral  SyStoUS  0f  tm,lg0  aud  eKWin&  “d 

(o  ;;  of  every  class  must  have  a literary  department  annexed 

to  them,  conducted  on  the  principles  of  ordinary  Nationid  Schools. 

Fa-ins  Of fh^Fit  5,^ools  c™.sist  of  tw0  ol“ssesi  those  connected  with  School 
harmsof  the  hirst  Class,  and  those  connected  with  Ordinary  School  Farms. 

4.  School  Farms  are  further  subdivided  into  two  classes,  vix.,  those  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  Commissioners,  and  those  under  local  Patrons 

.°\  In  aU  hehools  connected  with  School  Farms  of  the  First  Class  the  Com- 

XTS L? oTtW7  *°  " JTh6r  the depmimen^S^ 

SeSne^my  “d  0tier  <”oumstances  render  such  an  appoint- 

A.— School  Farms  ofthe  First  Class  under  tie  exclusive  control  of  the 
. rp,  . . Commissioners.* 

pomon  as  nuj  be  deemed  necessary,  according  to  tlie  circumstances  of  each  case 

taxes, ^aintenm^^i^peXrfts^ockf&X&c0^  Purntture>  fitting  rentj 

‘°  the  Co“— at  a 
trici  aSnTSXIcCi?6  a“  riSte  °f  Patons’  “s  * case  of  Dis- 

pnpasTwLCr&?f““to  a SmaU  Weddy  P~  ^ the  class  of  day 

B — School  Farms  ofthe  First  Class  under  Local  Patrons. 

( _ Where  the  Premises  are  Vested. 

2.  The  site  of  the  buildings  must  be  leo-allv  vested  in  n • ■ 

m3  Thfo;f?  %“°der“‘>  “d  Ob  AatLhctoiy  lease  Commi“s>  °r 

Schools,  const”  ofsakrv  tHhe^XTl^  “"'“I8  tlle  mail“^nce  of  such 

m,1St  be  o°mPOtont  to  conduct 
a limited  number  rf  SSXT)  “ s"f  towal'ds  the  support  of 
class  of  day  pupils  who  work  on8the  Aim.  PUpllS’  anJ  * Weddy  IlaPmc"‘  the 

. 2-  when  the  Premises  are  Non-vested. 

the  First  oE'!S10M‘“  1“>V6‘  f°r  th“  P‘'“eat’  “““d  take  into  connexion  School  Farms  ol 
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2.  The  Commissioners,  besides  salary  to  the  Master,  contribute  also  towards  AppendicA. 
the  support  of  a limited  number  of  resident  Agricultural  pupils,  and  a weekly  ~T~ 
payment  to  the  class  of  day  pupils  who  work  on  the  farm.  iterations 

C Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools.  ofCommis- 

1.  This  class  of  Schools  consists  of  Ordinary  National  Schools  (either  Vested  1 

or  Non-vestcd),  to  which  a small  farm  (from  one  to  three  acres),  is  annexed.  Part  ill. 
The  Teacher  must  be  competent  to  give  instruction  both  in  the  theory  and  prae-  § ni- 
tice  of  Agriculture,  and  must  cultivate  the  land,  with  the  assistance  of  his  pupils. 

2.  The  only  aid  granted  by  the  Commissioners,  is  an  addition  to  the  class  salary 
of  the  Teacher,  iind  in  some  special  cases,  a small  weekly  payment  to  an  Indus- 
trial class  of  pupils. 

3.  To  entitle  a School  to  such  aid,  the  Commissioners  require  to  be  satisfied, 
from  the  Reports  of  the  Agricultural  Inspectors,  that  the  Agricultural  depart- 
ment is  efficiently  conducted. 

D. — School  Gardens. 

The  Commissioners  award  gratuities,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Inspectors,  to  the  Teachers  of  National  Schools,  who  exhibit  the  best 
specimens  of  garden  culture,  on  ground  attached  to  their  respective  Schools,  the 
ground  to  be  cultivated  by  the  pupils. 

IV -Industrial  Schools.  §IV. 

1.  In  these  Schools,  embroidery  and  other  advanced  lands  of  needlework  are 

taught.  The  Commissioners  grant  salaries  to  the  Teachers,  on  the  following 
conditions : — _ _ • . , . 

First — That  all  the  pupils  of  the  industrial  department  shall  receive  literary 
instruction,  for  at  least  two  hours  daily. 

Second — That  no  religious  instruction  or  religious  exercise  shall  take  place 
during  the  time  the  pupils  aro  engaged  in  industrial  occupation. 

Third — That  a separate  room  be  provided  for  industrial  instruction. 

Fourth — That  in  addition  to  the  literary  Teacher,  there  shall  be  a suitable 
person  appointed  to  conduct  the  industrial  department.. 

2.  None  but  lay  Teachers  are  entitled  to  a salary  from  the  Commissioners,  for 
conducting  an  Industrial  Department  in  connexion  with  a Convent  School. 

3.  The  amount  of  salary  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

V. — Convent  Schools.  § V. 

1.  Convent  Schools  receive  aid  under  the  conditions  applicable  to  Non-vested 
Schools,  and  they  are  subject  to  the  same  Rules  and  Regulations. 

2.  The  members  of  the  community  may  discharge  the  office  of  Literary 
Teachers,  either  by  themselves  or  with  the  aid  of  such  other  persons  as  they 
may  see  At  to  employ ; the  salaries  of  such  assistants  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
community,  except  in  the  case  of  monitors. 

3.  The  amount  of  salary  awarded  to  Convent  Schools  is  regulated  by  the 

average  number  of  children  in  daily  attendance,  according  to  a scale  laid  down 
by  the  Commissioners.  , . 

4.  The  Commissioners  will  grant  aid  to  one  School  only , in  connexion  vntli  the 
same  Convent. 

VI. — Workhouse  Schools.  § VI. 

1.  Such  Schools  are  received  into  connexion,  and  grants  of  Books  made  to  them, 

on  condition  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Commissioners, .or 
their  Officers,  and  that  all  the  Rules  of  the  Board  applicable  to  Non- vested 
Schools  be  faithfully  observed.  . ...  „ , 

2.  The  Commissioners  award  gratuities  to  a certain  number  ot  the  leacners 
of  Workhouso  Schools  in  each  District,  on  the  recommendation  oi  the  Inspector. 

VII Schools  attached  to  Prisons , Asylums,  #c.  § VII. 

Such  Schools  arc  received  into  connexion,  upon  the  same  general  princip  es  as 
the  Workhouse  Schools,  and  grants  of  Books  are  made  to  them.  In  spccia 
gratuities  are  awarded  to  the  Teachers. 

VIII Evening  Schools.  §VIII. 

The  Commissioners  grant  aid  towards  the  support  of  Evening  SchooL,  whm;e 
the  wants  of  the  locality  render  such  institutions  desirable.  Ilie  aid  is  mnrceu 
to  salary,  books,  and  inspection. 
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Part  IV. 


Teachers. 

I — Their  Qualifications  and  Duties. 

!•  National  Teachers  should  he  persons  of  Christian  sentiment,  of  calm  tem- 
per IT  per’  and  discret*011;  Should  he  imbued  with  a spirit  of  peace,  of  obedience 
§ I,  t0  law,  and  of  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign;  they  should  not  only  possess  the 

art  of  communicating  knowledge,  but  be  capable  of  moulding  the  mind  of  youth 
and  of  giving  to  the  power  which  education  confers  a useful  direction  These 
are  the  qualities  for  which  Patrons  of  Schools,  when  making  choice  of  Teachers 
should  anxiously  look.  They  are  those  which  the  Commissioners  are  anxious  to 
find,  to  encourage,  and  to  reward. 

2.  No  clergyman  of  any  denomination,  or  member  of  any  religions  order  can 
be  recognised  as  tbe  Teacher  of  a National  School.  This  does  not  apply  to  the 
I eachers  of  Convent  Schools,  nor  to  those  of  any  Monastery  Schools  which  have 
been  at  any  time  previously  in  connexion  with  the  Board. 

3.  Teachers  of  National  Schools  are  not  permitted  to  carry  on,  or  engage  in 
any- business  or  occupation  that  will  impede,  or  interfere  with,  their  usefulness 
as  Teachers.  They  are  especially  forbidden  to  keep  public-houses,  or  houses 
for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors. 

i 4ii  Cher  is  r?'Juired  t0  hav8  his  Daily  %>ort  Poole  lying  upon  his 

desk,  that  \ lsitors  may,  if  they  choose,  enter  remarks  in  it.  Such  remarks  as 
"S?™;  f1'8  Te.adl8rs  are  by  no  means  to  alter  or  erase;  and  the  Inspector 
of  the  district  is  required  to  transmit  to  tbe  Commissioners  copies  of  such  remarks 
as  he  may  deem  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  known  to  them. 

WsS  Commissioners  consider  any  Teacher  in  a vested  school  unfit 
X or  °*™e  Objectionable,  they  will  require  that  he  be  dismissed 
and  another  provided : in  non-vested  schools  the  grant  of  salary  will  be  withheld 
tlI  a s.mtaUe  Tea<*er  be  procured.  Teachers  are  also  liable  to  be  fined 

neeessarv'  on  "'15>e.ua8d’  at  “H  tunes,  when  tbe  Commissioners  shall  deem  it 
necessarj,  on  sufficient  cause  being  shown. 

6.  Teachers,  whose  Schools  may  have  declined  in  usefulness  and  efficiency  or 
who  may  have  conducted  themselves  improperly,  or  who  from  auv  other  ciuse 
may  seem  to  merit  punishment,  may  bo  fined,  depressed,  or  deprived  of  sa^  v 

sioners  ' 'untilTxSne  J?nd  ^ ^ n°‘  anT  sala>T  f™m  ‘>18  Commin- 

^toN^al 

be  found  wholly  unqualified,  must  be  removed  ' spectors,  may 

8.  If  a Teacher  who  has  been  dismissed  from  a National  School  for  anv  cause 

,eb^T’te-dn.0.a,!?thel'  1>tional  Soh°o1’ tbe  Commissioners  reserve1  to 

salar^t  such Te™  ^ 8a”  be  sanctioned,  or  any 

9.  -No  Teacher  dismissed  for  incompeteney  is  eligible  for  re-entrv  *i10 

StSf  tU‘ aft6r  thS  “*■»*»'  of  atLst  -^»he‘tteof 

Boird  iML^afn^er  a c0.ns.iderabl8  P8™d  out  of  the  service  of  the 

- . aoai11  ent(-r  it,  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  nVht  +n 

determine,  m each  case,  whether  such  Teacher  shall  retoln  +ifo  i , gM  -° 
previous  to  quitting  the  service  of  the  Board.  1 4 ass  he  was  m 

ha!e%o“dfiS^ 

n0‘  a< 

14.  The  same  rule  as  to  age  applies  to  Assistant  as  to  Principal  Teachers 
JW  ^i»  a 

att.ndance^hall  have  maintained^tself  at  an^avera^ofat  least  fitly  ** 
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16.  In  Mixed  Schools  presided  over  by  a Master,  it  is  desirable,  where  the  Appendix J. 

attendance,  warrants  it,  that  a Female  Assistant  should  be  selected.  

17.  The  Commissioners  will  not  grant  salary  to  Workmistresses  in  Mixed  Rules  a°d 

Schools,  unless  there  be  an  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  forty -five  pupils-  RfeSulati?ns 
and  the  Commissioners  require  that  at  least  two  hours  each  day  be  devoted  to  sionS.mU" 
instruction  in  this  branch.  _ 

1 8.  If  any  Workmistress  whose  appointment  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Com-  Part  TV. 
missioners,  be  employed  during  the  remainder  of  the  ordinary  school-hours  in  § ** 
giving  literary  instruction  to,  the  junior  classes,  it  is  competent  for  the  District 
Inspector,  if  he  considers  her  qualified,  to  recommend  that  she  be  paid  at  the 

rate  of  salary  awarded  to  “Probationers.” 

19.  In  Schools  attended  by  Female  Children  only,  under  the  care  of  a Female 
Teacher,  such  Teacher  must  be  competent  not  only  to  conduct  the  Literary 
Department,  but  also  to  give  instruction  in  Needlework ; but  if  the  average 
daily  attendance  amount  to  forty-five,  application  may  be  made  for  a grant  of 
salary  to  a Workmistress  to  take  charge  of  the  Industrial  Department,  which, 
however,  must  be  superintended  by  the  principal  Teacher,  who  will  be  held 
responsible  for  its  efficient  management. 

20.  The  following  Practical  Rules  are  to  be  strictly  observed  by  the  Teachers 
of  National  Schools : — 

I.  To  keep  at  least  one  copy  of  tlio  General  Lesson  suspended  conspicuously  in  the  School-room, 
and  to  inculcate  the  principles  contained  in  it  on  the  minds  of  their  Pupils.  This  should  be 
done  at  the  time  of  combined  ordinary  instruction. 

II.  To  exclude  from  the  School,  except  at  the  hours  set  apart  for  Religious  Instruction,  all 
Catechisms  and  Books  inculcating  peculiar  religious  opinions. 

III.  To  avoid  fairs,  markets,  and  meetings— but  above  all,  Political  meetings  of  every  kind; 
to  abstain  from  controversy;  and  to  do  nothing  either  in  or  out  of  School  which  might  have  a 
tendency  to  confine  it  to  any  one  denomination  of  Children. 

IV.  To  keep  the  Register,  Report  Book,  and  Class  Rolls,  accurately,  neatly,  and  according 
to  the  precise  forms  prescribed  by  the  Board ; and  to  enter  or  mark  iu  the  two  latter,  before 
noon  each  day,  the  number  of  Children  in  actual  attendance. 

V.  To  classify  the  Children  according  to  the  National  School  Books;  to  study  these  Books 
themselves ; to  teach  according  to  the  improved  method,  as  pointed  out  in  their  several  prefaces; 
and  to  labour  diligently  to  train  up  their  Pupils  iu  each  branch  of  knowledge  to  that  degree  of 
attainment,  or  amount  of  proficiency,  pointed  out  for  each  Class,  respectively,  in  the  Programme 
of  Instruction  for  National  Schools. 

YI.  To  observe  themselves,  and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  Pupils,  the  great  rule 
of  regularity  and  order— a time  and  a place  for,  EVERY  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its 
PROPER  TIME  AND  I-LACE. 

VII.  To  promote,  both  by  precept  and  example,  Cleanliness,  Neatness,  and  Decency.  To 
effect  this,  the  Teachers  should  set  an  example  of  Cleanliness  and  Neatness  in  their  own 
persons,  and  iu  the  state  and  general  appearance  of  their  Schools.  They  should  also  satisfy 
themselves,  by  personal  inspection  every  morning,  that  the  Children  have  had  their  hands  and 
faces  washed,  their  hair  combed,  and  clothes  cleaned;  and,  when  necessary,  mended.  The 
School  apartments,  too,  should  ho  swept  and  dusted  every  evening ; and  whitewasl^d  at  least 
once  a year. 

VIII.  To  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  the  morals  and  general  conduct  of  their  Pupils,  and 
to  omit  no  opportunity  of  inculcating  the  principles  of  Truth  and  Honesty;  the  duties  of 
respect  to  superiors,  and  obedience  to  all  persons  placed  in  authority  over  them. 

IX.  To  evinco  a regard  for  the  improvement  and  general  welfare  of  their  Pupils;  to  treat 
them  with  kindness,  combined  with  firmness ; and  to  aim  at  governing  them  by  their  affections 
and  reason,  rather  than  by  harshness  and  severity. 

X.  To  cultivate  kindly  and  affectionate  feelings  among  their  Pupils;  to  discountenance  quar- 
relling, cruelty  to  animals,  and  every  approach  to  vice. 

XI.  To  record  in  the  Report  Book  ol‘  the  School,  the  weekly  receipts  of  School  Fees,  and 
the  amount  of  all  grants  made  by  the- Board,  us  well  as  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  made, 
whether  in  the  way  of  premiums,  salaries  to  Teachers,  or  payments  to  Monitors  or  Workmis- 
tresses;  also  School  Requisites,  whether  Free  Stock  or  purchased  at  the  reduced  prices. 

XII.  To  take  strict  careof  the  Free  Stock  of  Requisites  granted  by  the  Board;  and  to  endeavour 

to  keep  the  School  constantly  supplied  with  the  National  School  Books  and  requisites,  for  sale  • 
to  the  Children,  at  the  reduced  prices  charged  by  the  Commissioners ; also  to  preserve,  for  the 
information  of  the  Inspectors,  the  Invoices  of  Free  Stock  or  purchased  Requisites,  which  will 
be  enclosed  with  the  Graut.  _ . 

XIII.  Should  it  ho  intended  to  close  a School  for  a time  not  included  in  the  recognised 
Vacations,  notice  should  ho  given  some  days  previously  to  the  Inspector;  and  when  a Teacher 
is  summoned  for  training,  and  means  to  obey  the  Summons,  or  intends  resigning  or  removing 
to  another  School,  ho  should  intimate  his  intention  to  the  Inspector  a month,  at  least, before  Ins 
removal  or  resignation,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  hig  Schoo., 
and  reporting  upon  tlio  state  of  the  Premises,  Free  Stock,  School  Accounts,  &c.,  &c. 

XIV.  To  attend  to  the  Ventilation  of  the  School : — I.  Immediately  after  entering  the  room 
m the  morning;  II.  At  the  time  of  Roll-call;  III.  About  an  hour  before  the  School  breaks 

The  ventilation  can  best  ho  effected  by  lowering,  where  practicable,  the  upper  part  of  the 
Windows,  so  as  to  admit  a thorough  air  through  the  room. 
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Appendix  A.  21.  Incases  of  illness,  and  upon  Medical  Certificates  being  submitted  the 
Hulesand  Commissioners  allow  to  Principal  Teachers,  or  Assistants,  one  month’s  leave  of 
Regulations  al?SGnce  from  school  duty  in  the  year,  for  which  time  their  salaries  will  be  paid 
of  Commis-  without  deduction.  If  any  more  lengthened  leave  of  absence  be  required 
sioners.  there  must  be  competent  substitutes  appointed,  such  substitutes  to  be  paid  by  the 
“ — ~ recogmised  teachers,  at  the  rate  of,  at  least,  the  salary  allowed  to  probationers. 

Part  IV.  jn  ^ case  can  ieave  ke  panted  for  more  than  six  months. 

§ II. — Training  of  Teachers. 

1.  The  Commissioners  have  provided  a Normal  Establishment  in  Dublin,  for 
training  Teachers,  and  educating  persons  who  are  intended  to  undertake*  the 
charge  of  Schools. 

2.  Teachers  selected  by  the  Commissioners  for  admission  to  the  Normal  Estab- 
lishment, must  produce  a Certificate  of  good  character;  also  a Certificate  from  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Profession  that  they  are  in  good  health,  and  free  from  any 
cutaneous  disease;  and  must  be  prepared  to  pass  through  an  examination  in  the 
Books  published  by.  the  Commissioners.  They  arc  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  Es- 
tablishments provided  by  the  Commissioners;  and  arrangements  arc  made  for  their 
receiving  religious  instruction  from  their  respective  Pastors,  who  may  attend  at  the 
Normal  Establishment  at  convenient  times  appointed  for  the  purpose.  On  Sun- 
days they  are  required  to  attend  their  respective  places  of  worship  ; and  a vigilant 
superintendence  is  at  all  times  exercised  over  their  moral  conduct.  The  Teachers 
undergo  examination  at  the  close  of  the  com-se,  and  they  then  receive  a certifi- 
cate according  to  their  deserts.  The  Teachers  are,  for  a considerable  time  previous 
to  their  being  summoned,  required  to  prepare  themselves  for  tlie  course. 

3.  During  the  absence  of  the  recognised  Teacher,  a temporary  Teacher  must 
be  provided  to  take  charge  of  the  School,  who  is  to  be  paid  a portion  of  the  salary 
tailing  due  to  the  recognised  Teacher  during  such  Teacher’s  attendance  at  tlie 
Normal  Establishment. 

4.  Assistant  Teaehers  of  Model  Schools,  while  in  training,  receive  but  half 
them  accustomed  share  of  the  fees,  and  a deduction  is  made  from  their  salaries  at 
the  rate  of  £20  per  annum  in  the  case  of  males,  and  £18  in  the  ease  of  females- 
these  deductions  to  serve  as  payment  for  their  substitutes. 

5.  Should  any  Teachers  present  themselves  in  a delicate  state  of  health,  or 
affected  with  any  cutaneous  disease,  they  will  not  be  received  or  allowed  any 
travelling  expenses.  No  Teacher  can  be  admitted  who  has  not  had  the  Small- 
pock,  or  been  vaccinated. 

Class^namT1^—  tWined  “ the  Normal  Institution  divided  into  three 

J c°inPQsed  of  Teachers  (males  or  females) 
of  A ational  Schools,  who  have  been  recommended  by  the  District  or  Head  Inspec- 
tors as  ekgible  Candidates  for  Training.  I 

. SiCOndTrhf  Special  or  Extra  Training  Class,  composed  chiefly  of  Teachers 

T^tg  Ve  SetaBd  fr°m  th°  “"I  0r 

Third— The  Candidate  or  Extern  Class,  composed  of  a limited  number  of 
respectable  and  web-informed  young  persons,  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  to 
act  as  Teachers.  The  Candidates  admitted  to  this  Class  arc  permitted  to  attond 
without  any  charge,  tlie  Model  Schools  and  the  Lectures  of  the  Professors  and 
at.  the  end  of  the  course  they  are  examined  and  classed  as  Teachers,  according  to 
their  merits  and  qualifications.  Permission  is  also  given  to  Teachers  of  Schools 

for  -e  ,Twtlie  Bm^  ?ttCTd  the  Schools  as  Site  m-  ST 

for  any  period  that  may  suit  their  own  convenience.  ’ 

' 7.  No  Teachers  can  he  admitted  to  the  General  or  Ordinary  Class  but  fhnsp 

who  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  Classification  after  Examination  by ^ Board 
flnrT  ’ °r  Wll°  mfly  b°  Spmalhj  reoomm<!nded  by  the  Inspectors  or Pro- 
b IIf'  ITT — Classification  of  Teachers , Sfc 

The  f“Xi?eSo 


The  class  in  which  Teachers  are  ranked  depends  (I.)  upon  their  nualifica 
tions,  as  determined  after  examination  by  the  pS  so™  or  hv  ’ 

dSrsTf  Schools  } °"  **  ^eSc”a7, 


the 

con- 
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All  Teachers,  on  first  entering  the  service  of  the  Board,  or  who  have  not  AppemllxA. 

been  classed,  are  termed  Probationers.  . 

. . . . . Rules  and 

2.  Besides  the  Principal  and  Assistant  leachers  included  undev  the  foregoing  Regulations 

heads,  there  arc  Junior  Literary  and  Industrial  Assistant-Teachers,  Teachers  °.f  dommis- 
of  Needlework,  Pupil-Teachers,  and  Paid  Monitors.  stoners. 

3.  The  Commissioners  have  determined  upon  a course  of  study  for  each  class,  Pniily 
in  which  the  Teachers  are  to  bo  examined,  as  one  of  the  tests  of  then- fitness  for  g ill. 

promotion. 

4.  Every  National  Teacher  will  be  furni.shed,  on  application  to  the  District 
Inspector,  with  a copy  of  the  programme  of  the  course  of  study  above  referred 
to,  in  which  is  stated  the  minimum  of  proficiency  required  for  each  class. 

5.  Teachers  already  classed  are  to  be  admitted  to  examination,  with  a view 
to  promotion,  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  District  Inspector,  and  no 
one  on  whose  School  a decidedly  unfavourable  report  has  been  made  within 
the  previous  year  is  to  be  admitted. 

6.  (a).  Teachers  will  not  be  eligible  for  promotion,  unless,  in  addition  to  satis- 
factory answering  in  the  course  prescribed  for  the  Class  to  which  they  aspire,  it 
appears  from  the  reports  of  the  respective  District  Inspectors,  that  the  Schools 
are  properly  organized  and  well  conducted;  that  adequate  exertions  have  been 
made  to  keep  up  a sullieie'nt  average  attendance;  that  their  Classes  are  taught 
according  to  the  Programme  of  Instruction  for  Schools ; that  while  the  junior 
pupils  are  carefully  taught,  a fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  the  higher  classes, 
besides  being  proficients  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  Beading,  Spelling,  Writing, 
and  Arithmetic,  arc  possessed  of  a respectable  amount  of  knowledge  in  Grammar 
and  Geography,  and  able  to  write  from  dictation  ordinary  sentences  with  readi- 
ness and  correctness.  In  Female  Schools  it  will  bo  further  requisite  that 
instruction  in  plain  Needlework,  including  sewing,  knitting,  and  cutting-out, 
be  given  to  all  girls  capable  of  receiving  it,  and  that  they  exhibit  a due  pro- 
ficiency in  this  department. 

(b) .'lt  must  also  appear  from  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors,  that  the  School 
accounts  have  been  regularly  and  correctly  kept ; that  the  School  premises  have 
been  preserved  with  neatness  and  order  j that  cleanliness  in  person  and  habits 
has  been  enforced  on  the  children  attending  them,  and  that  an  adequate  supply 
of  Sale  Stock  of  Lesson  Books  and  other  necessary  School  Requisites  has  been 
regularly  kept  up. 

(c) .  It  must  also  clearly  appear  that,  judged  by  the  total  results  prac- 
tically realized  in  Tii Ei it  scnooi.s  in  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  their 
pupils,  they  are  worthy  of  Ihe  higher  class  to  which  they  aspire. 

7.  All  Teachers,  who  have  not  been  classed,  will  be  paid  as  Probationers, 
until  they  be  classed  at  the  first  Examination,  to  which  they  shall  have  been 
summoned.  Those  who  then  obtain  classification,  will  be  paid  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  service,  under  the  Board,  according  to  the  rate  of  salary 
attached  to  their  class.  This  rule  will  not  extend  to  those  Teaehers  who  when 
summoned,  shall  fail,  from  any  cause  whatever,  to  present  themselves  for  exa- 
mination. 

8.  All  Teachers  who  have  been  unsuccessful  at  them  first  examination,  and 
who  may  be  retained  on  trial,  will  receive  the  salary  of  the  class  to  which  they 
may  be  promoted  at  any  subsequent  examination,  from  the  1st  of  April  of  the 
year  in  which  they  offer* themselves  for  such  subsequent  examination. 

9.  Teachers  who,  after  their  first  examination,  have  been  retained  on  trial 
as  Probationers,  if  not  recommended  for  promotion  by  the  Head  or  District 
Inspectors  at  the  next  ensuing  examination,  cannot  he  continued  in  the  service 
of  the  Board. 

10.  Classed  Teachers  who  may  offer  lor  re-classification  will,  if  promoted,  he 
paid  according  to  their  new  grade  from  the  1 st  of  April  of  the  year  in  which 
they  offer  themselves  for  examination. 

11.  The  Pupil-Teachers  of  District  Model  Schools,  on  talcing  charge  of  Ra- 
tional Schools  after  the  completion  of  their  course  of.  training,  shall,  if  not 
already  classed,  rank  as  Third  Glass  Teachers  (provided  they  he  deemed  quali- 
fied for  that  class  by  the  Head  Inspector)  until  they  shall  have  been  classed  at 
the  first  Examination  hold  after  their  appointment,  in  the  district  in  which  their 

Schools  arc  situated when  they  will  ho  paid  according  to  their  classification, 

from  the  date  of  their  appointment.  ....  „ 

12.  All  Teachers  must  remain  at  least  one  year  in  a lower  division  of  any 
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class,  before  they  are  eligible  for  promotion  to  a higher  division ; and  they  must 
remain  at  least  two  years  in  a lower  class  before  they  can  be  promoted  to  a higher 
class.  These  conditions,  however,  being  fulfilled,  Teachers  of  superior  attain- 
ments, and  of  eminent  usefulness,  may  be  advanced  from  any  division  of  one 
class  to  any  division  of  another,  after  their  first  classification,  without  being 
required  to  pass  through  the  intermediate  divisions. 

13.  This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  Teachers  who  may  be  promoted  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Professors  at  the  termination  of  their  course  of 
training. 

14.  Teachers  who  may  have  absented  themselves  from  the  examinations  of 
previous  years,  without  satisfactory  reason  assigned,  will  be  liable  to  be  dismissed 
should  they  not  present  themselves  when  again  summoned. 

15.  All  Teachers  also  who  may  be  specially  summoned,  and  who  shall  be 
absent  without  a sufficient  reason,  will  be  liable  to  be  fined  or  depressed. 

§ IV.  IV. — Salaries  (Ordinary  National  Schools j. 

1.  The  Commissioners  grant  salaries  to  Teachers  of  National  Schools  at  the 

following  rates,  subject  to  the  foregoing  and  annexed  regulations: 

Principal  Teachers:—  Males.  Females. 

r 1st  Division,  . . . £52  £42 

First  Class,  . J 2nd  „ ...  44  3(j 

(.3rd  ...  88  30 

Second  Class,  ; ; ■ f §« 

Third  Class,  i J*  Div&tai,  ...  -24  5(1 

„ , l2nd  ..  ■ ■ -18  10 

Probationers, 15  14 

(a).  As  a general  rale,’  a School,  to  be  entitled  to  be  taken  into  connexion  or 
to  remain  in  connexion,  muat  exhibit  an  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least 
30  pupils. 

(4).  Teachers  cannot  he  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  First  Class  salary,  nor 
allowed  to  continue  in  its  enjoyment,  unless  their  Schools  command  an  train 
daily  attendance  of  35  pupils.  6 

(c)  Should  Schools  of  the  ordinary  class  be  retained  in  connexion  after  the 

attendance  shall  have  fallen  below  thirty  pupils,  as  in  certain  circumstances  they 
may  be  retained,  then-  Teachers  will  be  paid  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
modified  scale  given  below.  1 

( d ) .  But  as  regards  the  Schools  placed  in  connexion  with  the  Board  before 
the  close  of  October,  I860,  in  every  case  where  the  attendance  shall  appem-  to 
be  diminished  by  the  admission  ot  new  Schools,  the  Commissioners  will  not 
make  anj- reduction  of  salary  on  the>«<  occasion  of  such  diminution  taking 
place,  but  will  defer  making  such  reduction  until  a period  of  six  months  shah 
have  elapsed  from  the  termination  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  attendance  shall, 
on  suenyzm  occasion,  fall  below  the  required  minimum. 

(e) .  And  in  the  case  of  .Schools  taken  into  connexion  since  October  I860 

reduction  of  salary,  proportioned  to  the  decrease  ill  attendance,  will  be  made  in 
the  next  quarter  subsequent  to  that  in  which  it  first  occurs,  should  the  decrease 
re-appear.  w 

Assistant  Teachers:—  Ma|ra. 

unclassed,  £j  .- 


If  classed  3e,  . ‘ 

If  classed  31,  or  higher,  . 

Junior  Literary  and  Industrial  Assistants, 
Workmistresses, 


18 

21 


Females. 
£14 
10’ 
20 
14 
8 


, T I £ fle  a Sc  1001  0 ?“  servl0es  of  an  Assistant,  the  School,  if  for  boys 
only,  must  have  an  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  00  ; hut  if  for  rnrls  only 
or  if  a mixed  School,  an  average  of  SO  will  suffice.  While,  however,  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  in  such  Schools,  respectively,  remains  under  OS  and  55  no 
higher  salary  than  that  of  IIP  can  be  awarded.  ’ 

f Jj  mixed  Schools  presided  over  by  a Master,  the  Assistant  should  be  a 

4.  To  entitle  an  Assistant  to  the  salary  of  IIP,  the  School,  if  for  bovs  only 

must  have  an  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  6S,  or  if  mixed  or  for  mris 
only,  an  average  daily  attendance  of  55.  ’ 01  s“ 13 

5.  In  Schools  where  the  average  attendance  amounts  to  1 10  salary  of  Classi- 
fication, up  to  a»,  will  be  allowed  to  the  First  or  Senior  Aratatat 
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G rooiiUlloa  girls  School,  oi’  a mural  Scliool,  presided  over  by  a Master 

to  the  services  ot  a Workimstress,  nn  average  daily  attendance  of  « pupil.  U 
required,  of  whom,  m the.  ease  ol  inixral  Schools,  2(1  at  least  must  ho  wills  Tim 
same  rule  applies  to  Junior  Literary  and  Industrial  Assistants  in  sucll  Schools” 

Note.— In  cases  wliero  Schools  enjoying  the  services  of  Assistants  fonder  whirl,  „ 
included  Monitors,  Workmi.tr esse,  an, I Industrial  Instructors)^ Mi  lo  com, d ft.  t™  *™ 
attendance  required  for  the  amount  of  aid  awarded  for  such  services  Manana™  meet  1 &e 

Bh  »r4v^re  'vit",wl 01  r“  of  -*  “ui  «-  sits  ate 

A like  rule  will  lie  apijlicil  to  Evening  Schools. 

7;  .,Tho .Commissioners  ill  certain  cases  arc  prepared  to  net  on  the  following 
modification  of  the  above  hcale  of  Salaries  provided  for  Principal  Teachers  ° 

I Attmdmee  umkr  1.5  Pupils  - Schools  with  an  average  dailyattendance  under  15  nanils 
conducted  on  the  principles  and  the  system  ot  the  Board,  will  not  he  Admitted  to  the  eSv 
aient  of  salary,  lmt  may  bo  al  owed  Inspection,  Books,  and  Apparatus,  under  existing  ,2. 

ions  I ho  teaohors  wall  ho  ehgihlo  for  training,  and  their  service,  from  their  coimerion'Sth 
tile  Boaul,  will  count  to  tlloir  credit  in  respect  to  mpplcinental  salaries,  retiring  allowance? 

II.  Attcmkme  ir,  tet  mikrW  /‘niiVs.-Wlieii  tho  average  daily  attondaneo  is  15  hot 
under  20,  In  addition  to  Inspoetioii,  nooks,  Sc.,  anil  training,  the  Commissioners  will  iake 
an  award  of  salary  to  the  teaclior,  to  tho  amount  of  two-thirds  of  a Probatioiier’s  valarv 

III  J««i*»co20  Ijlit  under  %.  When  tile  average  daily  Attendance  i.  20.  hut  under  25 
the  full  salary  of  a Probationer,  lmt  no  more,  will  he  awarded  to  the  teacher 

IV.  Alien  dance  25  lmt uinlrr. 3<l.— Wlmu the  average  daily  attendance  is  25,  hot  under  SO 
salary  as  high  as  that  of  h irst  Division  ol  Third  Class,  hut  no  higher,  will  be  Awarded  to  the 
teacher,  should  his  ipwhlicetioiu  in  other  respects  outitlo  him  to  such  classification 

Note. -These  imalifiod  grants  the  Commissioners  arc  prepared  to  make  where  the  meins 
of  rohgious  instruction  are  not  attalnahlo  liy  eliildreii  of  a particular  denomination  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  their  homes,  m any  existing  Nationnl  School ; lint  they  reserve  to  tliem- 
relyos  the  power,  in  all  cases,  of  preventing  tho  unnecessary  multiplication  of  Schools  in  nnv 
district,  anil  will  impure  ns  a condition  ot  this  modified  aid  that  tho  Managers  of  such  School's 
shall  be  either  Clergymen  or  other  persona  of  good  position  in  society, 

8.  Tlio  Commissioners  are  anxious  that  a further  income  he  secured  to  the 
Teacher,  either  by  Local  Subscription  or  School-fees,  and  they  require  that  the 
payments  made  by  tlic  Children  shall  not  be  diminished  iii  consequence  of  any 
increase  of  Salary  which  may  be  awarded  to  the  Teacher. 

V. — Paid  Monitors — Their  Salaries , <$•<?.  ! 

Junior  il Fmulors.  Senior  Monitors. 

For  tlic  First  Year,  . . . £'2  For  the  First  Year, 

For  the  Second  Year,  . . ,£3  For  the  Second  Year, 

For  tho  Third  Year,  . . £ t For  tho  Third  Year, 

For  the  Fourtli  Year, 

1.  No  School  whoso  Teacher  does  not  rank  at  least  in  31  Gins., „ 

benefit  of  the  services  of  a Junior  Monitor ; nor  can  any  School  whose  Teacher 
ranks  not  at  least  in  2-  Class,  be.  allowed  the  services  of  a Senior  Monitor. 

2.  The  Paid  Monitors  are  selected  from  among  the  best  pupils  in  the  National 
Schools  of  each  district,  ami  are  appointed  l>y  the  Commissioners  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  1 )istrict  Inspectors. 

3.  No  Manager  of  a National  School  is  obliged  to  employ  a Paid  Monitor, 
nor  will  such  be  appointed  without  his  approval. 

4.  The  appointment  of  a J unior  Paid  Monitor  cannot  be.  held  for  a longer  period 
than  thuku  VK.vas,  nor  that  of  a Senior  Paid  Monitor  for  more  than  four  yeahs, 
at  the  expiration  ol’ which  periods,  respectively,  tho  salary  will  be  discontinued. 

5.  The  salary  may,  however,  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  should  want  of  dili- 
gence, of  efficiency,  or  of  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Monitor,  or  any  other 
circumstance,  render  such  a course  desirable. 

G.  Tim  Commissioners  select  (on  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspectors)  the 
Schools  in  which  tho  services  of  Paid  Monitors  may  be  employed. 

7.  When  a vacancy  in  a Monitorship  occurs,  whether  before  or  after  the 
expiration  of  a Monitor’s  term  of  service,  it  docs  not  necessarily  follow  that  a 
successor  shall  be  appointed  in  tho  same  School. 

8.  The  Programme  of  the  course  o f study  for  Paid  Monitors  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  District  Inspector. 

9.  Paid  Monitors  who  have  completed  their  course  in  a satisfactory  manner, 
are  eligible,  on  examination  by  the  I nspectors,  to  offer  as  candidates  for  Assist- 
ant-Teaclierships  or  for  P tipil-Teachersh i ps  in  District  Model  Schools. 

E 


£5 
£6 
£l> 

£10 

can  get  the 
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10.  In  the  ease  of  a few  very  large  and  highly  efficient  schools,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  prepared  to  appoint  young  persons  of  great  merit  to  act  as  First  Gliiss 
Monitors. 

Salary  for  the  First  year, £15 

Ditto  Second  year,  . . . . £17 


VI. — Salaries , $’c.,  to  other  than  Ordinary  Rational  Schools. 

A. — Evening  Schools. 

The  Commissioners  grant  salaries,  generally  amounting  to  £5  a year,  to 
Teachers  of  Evening  Schools,  for  every  ‘25  Pupils  in  average  attendance. 

J3 — Schools  connected  with  School  Farms  of  the  First  Class , under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Board. 

Teachers  of  this  class  of  Schools  receive  such  amount  of  Salary  as  the  Com- 
missioners deem  sufficient,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

C — Schools  connected  with  School  Furms  of  the  First  Class  under  Local  Patrons. 

Masters  of  this  class  of  Schools,  competent  to  conduct  "both  the  Literary  and 
Agricultural  Departments,  receive  £10  per  annum  in  addition  to  the  salary  of 
the  class  in  which  they  may  he  placed ; but  if  their  income  from  the  Board, 
with  this  addition,  should  fall  short  of  £30  per  annum,  the  difference  will  be 
granted  to  them,  so  that  in  all  cases  such  Teachers  shall  have  secured  to  them 
for  their  combined  services  a salary  of  £30  a year  at  least. 

D. — Schools  connected  with  Ordinary  School  Farms. 

Masters  of  such  Schools  receive  £5  per  annum  in  addition  to  the  salary  of 
their  class,  provided  they  are  competent  to  conduct  both  the  Literary  and 
Agricultural  Departments,  and  that  the  Commissioners  shall  have  previously 
approved  of  Agriculture  being  taught  in  the  School. 


E — Industrial  Schools. 

In  National  Schools  where  embroidery  and  other  advanced  kinds  of  needle- 
work are  taught,  the  amount  of  salary  granted  for  giving  such  instruction  is 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  number  of  pupils  engaged  in  it. 

E — Schools  connected  with  Convents  and  Monasteries. 

1.  In  Schools  of  this  description,  salary  is  paid  according  to  a per-centnge  on 
the  average  daily  attendance:— . 

Average 
Attendance. 


70*  „ lUO 
101  „ 125 
32fi  „ ISO 
151  „ J75 
170*  „ 200 
201  „ 225 
220  ,,  250 
251  „ 275 
27l>  300- 


601  upward?,  increase  at  £15  per  cent. 

2.  As  tl-.e  amoun  t of  salary  to  Schools  of  this  class  will  in  all  cases  depend 
upon  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils,  Managers  are  to  be  prepared  for 
angmentatiOT  or  diminution  accordingly,  at  the  expiration  of  each  quarter. 

3.  Schools  of  tins  class  are  entitled  to  the  services  of  Paid  Monitors. 

4.  For  Evening  Schools,  an  allowance  is  made  at  the  rate  of  410  for  even- 
hundred  pupils  m average  attendance. 

G — Model  Schools. 

(a.)  Scale  of  Salaries  to  Head  Masters  and  Mistresses  of  Model  Schools. 

rfei?/60  Pei'  annu»h  mid.  after  the  completion  of 
^ rIVICi'  V/1*8?  & £5,peI  a.nnum»  until  tllG  salary  amount  to  £100, 
should  he  be  reported  faithful  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.* 

££££"*“  ScbM,S  <*  « I*  H«  thereof,  ia  some 


alary. 

£ 

Average 
A ttendance. 

Salary, 
£ a. 

JO 

301 

to  3251 

64  5 

15 

32G 

63  10 

20 

351 

U 

72  15 

25 

370 

]]  400 

o 

77  0 

30 

401 

„ 425 

ill  5 

35 

426 

„ 450 

05  10 

-10 

451 

475 

. - 

00  15 

45 

476 

„ 500 

u 

94  0 

50 

501 

,,  525 

00  5 

55 

526 

„ 550 

s 

102  10 

CO 

551 

576 

„ 575 
„ 600 „ 

106  15 
111  0 
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2.  Tlic  heart  mistress  to  receive  £3.5*  per  annum,  nud  after  three  years’  ser- 

vice to  rise  by  £2  1 Oi.  per  annum,  on  the  same  condition  as  in  the  case  of  males 
until  the  salary  amount  to  £75  a year.  ‘ ’ 

3.  Principals,  both  mules  and  females,  enjoy  also  one-half  the  school-fees 
received  m their  respective  departments. 

(b.)  Scale  of  Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Assistant  Masters  and  Mistresses  in 
Model  Schools. 

1.  An  assistant  master  to  receive  his  class  salary,  a supplemental  salary  of  £16 
per  annum,  and  generally  a certain  proportion  of  the  school  fees. 


of  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors. 


upon  the  Report 


£B 

a 

32 


(a)  Allowances  to  Teachers  of  Model  Schools  who,  possessing  Certificates  of  Com- 
petency, shall  gice  Instruction  in  Singing,  Drawing,  or  Physical  Science. 

1.  The  heart  master  or  mistress  to  he  allowed  £10  anmiallv,  bnt  to  be  paid 

for  teaching  only  one  of  these  subjects.  ' 1 

2.  The  assistant  master  or  mistress  to  be  allowed  for 

Singing,  . 

Drawing,  . 

Wlien  hotli  avo  taught,  . 

Ami  an  Assistant  Master  for  teaching  Physical  Science,'  « 

3.  When  the  assistant  teacher  is  engaged  in  teaching  both  physical  science 
and  either  drawing  or  singing  (for  not  more  than  two  of  these  extra  branches  are 
to  be  taken  by  tlie  same  assistant),  a sum  of  £12  annually  to  be  granted  to  him. 

4.  If  in  tlie  case  of  singing  or  drawing  the  instructions  of  the  teacher,  Principal 
or  Assistant,  are  confined  to  but  one  department  of  the  school,  as  the  Bovs’  or 
Girls’,  but  half  the  assigned  rate  of  payment  is  allowed. 

5.  These  allowances  to  be  contingent  upon  the  Report  of  the  Head  and 
District  Inspectors. 

(rZ.)  Paid  Monitors  and  Pupil-  Teachers  in  Model  Schools. 

1 . Monitors  arc  allowed  for  the 


First  Year, 
Second  Year,  , 


£6 

U 


Third  Year, 
Fourth  Year, 


£10 

32 


2.  In  the  case  of  Pupil-tcachers  resident  in  tlie  house,  an  allowance  at  the  rate 
of  £24  a year  is  granted  to  the  Master  lor  the  hoard,  Ac.,  of  each. 

3.  Extern  Pupil- teachers  are  allowed  at  the  rate  of  £20  a year  each,  in  lic-u 
of  board,  &c. 

(e.)  Gratuities  to  Pupil- Teachers  and  Paid  Monitors  in  Model  Schools. 

1.  An  annual  gratuity  notexcecding  30s.  may  be  awarded  to  pupil-teachers 
(pi  first  year)  and  paid  monitors  for  good  conduct,  distinguished  merit  in  their 
studies,  and  success  in  the  instruction  of  the  classes  intrusted  to  their  charge. 

Pupil-teachers  who  may  be  retained  for  training  beyond  their  first  year, 
will  be  allowed  a gratuity  of  30.s*.  a quarter,  ns  reward  for  good  conduct,  Ac. 

3.  These  gratuities  are  granted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Head  and  Dis- 
trict Inspectors. 

II — Gratuities  to  Literary  Teachers  of  Workhouse  Schools. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  (with  the  concurrence  of  the 
,00r  Law  Commissioners)  award  gratuities  to  a certain  number  (forty  males  and 
forty  females)  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Workhouse  Schools,  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Board,  who  shall  be  recommended  by  the  District  Inspectors. 

-The  gratuities  are  divided  into  two  classes : — 


For  Male  Teachers, 


f First  Class,  . 
( Second  Class, 

F»r  5W10  Teaoliera, 


. Twenty  at  the  rate  of  £0  a year  each. 
. Twenty  ,,  ~4  „ 


Twenty 

Twenty 


" This  includes  £20  a year  for  lodging  alio  wnuco. 
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2.  The  awards  are  made  half-yearly,  for  the  periods  ending  31st  March,  and 
30th  September. 

3.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  such  gratuities  are  given  in  addition  to  the  sala- 
ries paid  to  the  Teachers  of  Workhouse  Schools  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Poor  Law  Act. 

4.  No  Teacher  is  precluded  from  receiving  the  gratuity  two  or  more  half  years 
in  succession,  if  recommended  by  the  District  Inspector  as  deserving  of  it ; but 
a Teacher  having  received  a gratuity  for  one  half  year,  is  not  thereby  entitled  to 
the  payment  of  another  for  the  succeeding  half  year. 

5.  If  the  Local  Guardians  know  any  just  cause  for  withholding  the  gratuity 
from  the  Teacher,  they  are  to  return  the  receipt  unsigned,  and  communicate 
to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  the  grounds  for  so  doing. 

6.  The  Teachers  of  Workhouse  National  Schools  are  also  eligible  to  receive  the 
gratuity  for  instructing  pupils  in  Vocal  Music. 


VII — Gratuities,  to  Teachers  of  Ordinary  National  Schools. 

A. — Premiums  for  Order,  Neatness,  and  Cleanliness. 

. I*  sum  °/  ^22  10s.  will  he  allocated  to  each  of  the  School  Districts,  and 
divided  into  Thirteen  Premiums. 


One  of  £4 
Two  of  £3 


£4 

£6 


Five  of  £1  10.-. 
Five  of  £l 


£7  10s. 

£.r> 


2.  These  Premiums  are  awarded  annually  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
District  Inspector,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year. 

. **•  -^°  Teacher  is  eligible  for  this  Premium  for  more  than  two  years  in  succes- 
sion, or  who  shall  be  in  receipt  of  Good  Service  salary. 

4.  These  Premiums  will  be  awarded  to  Teachers  of  all  classes,  provided  the 
average  attendance  m each  case  shall  not  fall  below  that  required  for  Salary  of 
leathers  Class;  hut  none  will  be  deemed  eligible  to  receive  such  Premiums 
against  whom  there  is  any  well-founded  charge  of  neglect  iu  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  of  impropriety  in  their  conduct,  or  whose  Schools  are  not  conducted 
m all  respects  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

If,the  SatlSn  “•  Ma5a8er  a National  School  knows  any  just  cause  for 
withholding  the  Premium  from  the  readier,  lie  is  to  return  tlio  receipt  unsigned, 
and  state  his  reasons  for  so  doing. 

P — Supplemental  or  Good  Service  Salaries. 

dvi‘r,iSupplp\Tei^al  or  G 00(1  Service  Salaries  are  awarded  to  a certain  number  of 
leachers  of  National  Schools  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Head  and  District 
Inspectors,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: — 

Sal  teaeher  ranks  not  lower  than  First  Division  of  Third  Class. 

?i‘e  averase  attendance  at  his  school  amounts  to  thirty-five  at  least. 
(c).  That  the  teacher  lias  given  not  less  'than  eight  years’  service  under  the 

cB  Sher  tas fat  paid°  "■*“"*  *°m  ‘he  ‘kte  fro“  - W as  a 

clie?ble  {ov  sucli  Supplemental  Salary  who  shall  have  been 
depressed  or  fined  for  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty,  or  on Those  school  " 
deculedlj  unfaiourable  report  shall  have  been  made  within  the  preceding  three 
beenS’atrVr°S  "0-  hnv,e.sbown  h»nself,  throughout  his  wholcfeaveer  to  have 
been  T1  "i'odfuI.  ofa11  thc  dulails  of  school-keeping. 
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6.  Payments  to  be  made  annually ; and  in  no  ease  without  the  united  recoin-  AppendUsA. 


uiendation  of  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors. 

Mat.bs.  1 

Females.  Regulations 

Of  Class 

A fter  Good  Sovvico  of  | 

Of  Class  | 

After  Good  Service  of  Stoners. 

8 Years,  j 

12  Years.  | 

17  Years.  | 

1 8 Years.  | 

12  Years.  ! 

17  Years  PART  IV, 

< i ears.  g 

im 

ii* 

II‘ 

I* 

12 

i'  j 

£ s.  U.  ; 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 
0 0 0 

7 0 0 

8 0 0 

£ s.  tf.j 

! 4 0 0 

15  0 0 

G00 

7 10  0 | 

8 10  0 

1L  0 0 

£ s.  cl. 
G 0 0 

7 0 0 

8 0 0 
0 10  0 

110  0 
13  0 0 

IIF 

II* 

IH 

13 

la 

I' 

£ {f.  d.  1 

*2  0 0 1 

3 0 0 i 

4 0 0 

4 10  0 

G 0 0 i 

7 0 0 

£ S.  d. 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 1 

15  0 0 

5 10  0 ! 

7 0 0 

I 0 0 0 , 

£ s.  ft. 

5 0 0 
GOO 

6 10  0 
7 10  0 
0 0 0 

11  0 0 

C .--Allowances  for  teaching  Vocal  Music , Drawing , and  Navigation. 

1.  To  every  teacher,  possessing  a certificate  of  competency,  who  shall  give 
instruction  in  vocal  music  in  his  school,  a gratuity  ranging  from  =£2  to  £5  a-yeur, 
according  to  the  number  under  instruction  and  the  success  of  the  teacher’s  efforts. 

2.  To  every  teacher  possessing  a certificate  of  competency  from  the  drawing- 
master  in  the  Central  Model  School,  or  from  the  master  of  a School  of  Art,  who 
shall  give  instruction  in  drawing  to  a class  with  sufficient  average  attendance, 
irn  annual  gratuity,  varying  from  £3  to  £10,  according  to  the  number  under 
instruction  and  the  success  of  the  teacher’s  eflorts. 

3.  Gratuities  for  teaching  singing  and  drawing  arc  awarded  to  the  conductors 
of  Convent  Schools  on  the  same  conditions  ns  in  the  case  of  ordinary  Schools, 
provided  satisfactory  proof  is  afforded  of  the  competency  of  the  teachers,  and 
that  the  instruction  ia  given  during  the  hours  of  secular  education. 

4.  To  every  teacher  of  a National  school,  possessing  a certificate  of  competency 
from  the  masters  of  the  Dublin,  Belfast,  Limerick,  or  Waterford  Model  Maritime 
Schools, -who  shall  give  evidence  of  having  an  average  attendance ^ of  at.  least 
six  pupils  under  instruction  in  navigation,  an  annual  gratuity  oi  £5  for  an 
attendance  of  six  pupils,  and  £10  for  an  attendance  of  twelve  or  more. 


D Gratuities  for  Instructing  Paul  Monitors.* 


Junior  Monitors, 
Senior  Monitors, 
1st  Class  Monitors, 


{ 


For  each  junior  monitor,  a gratuity  of 
"For  each  monitor  of  1st  year,  a gratuity  ot 
.1-  ‘>.,,1  v.ni.,  iln. 


of  2nd  year,  do. 

of  3rd  or  4th  year,  do. 
of  1st  or  2nd  year,  do. 


£ s.  cl. 

1 U 0 

1 0 0 

1 10  0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 


E Gratuities  for  Extra  Instruction  to  Unpaid  Monitors  * 

1.  A gratuity  not  exceeding  four  pounds  may  be  awarded  to  teachers  of 
organized  schools,  who  shall  give,  extra  instruction  to  a staff  ot  unpaid  monitors 
appointed  by  the  Inspector  or  Organizer.  . . , , T 

a.  Teachers  must,  to  entitle  them  to  such  gratuities,  keep  a record  ot  the 

time  devoted  by  them  to  the  monitors’ instruction. 

b.  No  gratuity  can  bo  awarded  under  this  or  the  preceding  head  unless  the 
answering  of  the  monitors  be  satisfactory  and  that  such  answering  can  _ be 
fairly  referred,  in  great  part  at  least,  to  the  care  bestowed  by  the  teacher  during 
the  time  of  such  special  instruction. 


F. — Gratuities  for  preparing  Young  Persons  for  the  Office  of  J cachet  .* 

1.  For  every  pupil  who,  after  having  been  appointed  to  a school,  shall  puss 
respectably  the  first  annual  examination,  held  subsequently  to  such  appointment, 
the  master  or  mistress  by  whom  such  pupil  shall  have  been  trained  vi  e en  - 
titled to  a sum  of  not  less  than  £2,  and  not  more  than  £3  ; but  m no  year  is  tm. 
amount  to  exceed  £ 15  to  any  one  school  or  teacher  as  the  reward  oi  sued  seiuces. 

2.  The  conditions  to  bo  observed  in  regard  to  these  gratuities  aie 

(a).  That  such  pupil  shall  have,  attended  in  the  school  not  less  than  two  con- 
secutive years  immediately  preceding  his  or  her  appointment  as  a leacnei. 


* Tracker*  of  Model  Schools  arc  excluded  from  obt«yui9SJ  this  < lass  of  3ratu.ti&i. 
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Appendix  A.  (f).  That  the  District  Inspector  shall  certify  that  the  school  in  •which  such 
Rulesand  pupil  shall  have  been  trained  is  efficiently  conducted  in  all  other  respects. 
Regulations  (c0-  That  the  Head  Inspector  before  whom  such  pupil  shall  have  been  ex- 
of  Comnris-  aminad  shall  certify  that  the  teacher  is  entitled  to  the  gratuity, 
sioners.  (rf) . That  not  more  than  twelve  months  shall  have  elapsed  between  such  pupil’s 
_ — first  examination  and  the  date  of  his  leaving  tlio  school  of  his  former  instructor 

' PART  IV. 

§ VII. 

G. — Gratuities  for  preparing  Young  Persons  for  the  Office  of  Pupil-  Teacher  in 
Model  Schools  * 


1 . A gratuity  not  exceeding  £2  may  be  awarded  to  teachers  from  whose  schools 
shall  proceed  eligible  candidates  for  the  office  of  pupil-teaclier  in  the  Model 
•Schools. 

2.  The  conditions  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  these  gratuities  are 

(a).  That  such  pupil  shall  have  attended  in  the  school  not  less  than  two  con- 
secutive years  immediately  preceding  his  appointment  as  pupil-teacher. 

(h).  That  the  District  Inspector  shall  certify  that  the  school  in  which  such 
pupil  shall  have  been  trained  is  efficiently  conducted  in  all  respects. 

(e)  . That  the  Head  Inspector  before  whom  such  pupil  shall  have  been  examined 
shall  certify  that  the  teacher  is  entitled  to  the  gratuity. 

Note— In  regard  to  the  foregoing  special  gratuities,  as  in  regard  to  the  annual  salaries  of 
the  teachers  of  National  schools,  it  is  to  ho  distinctly  understood  that  the  Commissioners 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  determine,  on  cause  shown,  whether  the  payment  is  to  he 
made  in  whole  or  m part,  or  is  to  bo  altogether  withheld. 


H.  — Pet iring  Grat  uities. 

hi  particular  cases  the  Commissioners  have  the  privilege  of  granting  ora- 
tiutics  of  reasonable  amount  to  deserving  Teacher?  of  long  standing  m their 
service,  when,  from  old  age  and  infirmity,  they  are  obliged  to  retire. 


Part  V. 

SnnruEs  OP  1*00KS>  School  Requisites,  and  Apparatus. 

^ Adfi/rc  and  Extent  of  Grants , and  Conditions  on  which  made. 

ffatoitou#tl>  ™ch  School  a First  Stock  of 
N Iioouteqiusites,  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  of  Children.  These  Remiiutes 
%£&  ^ “ “ SCI“001  Stoek-  f0T  «Moh  the  Master  or 
■ ponsible,  and  are  on  no  account  to  be  sold  or  taken  out  of  the  School. 

£'  . “S  , ds  °‘  “V  Commissioners  do  not  enable  them  to  give  a Free  Stock 
ufBcient  y large  for  the  entire  wants  of  the  School;  and  they“  l.orefom Xio 
iliat  the  local  parties  shall  purchase  a Stock  of  Books  a.ul  other  Ee  m site 
{XTunfls6  of  Free  Stoek~-for  the  use  of  the  School,  tuldlbr^ 

sites  niuToL  TiS;  mnP3’  statl?naT.  slates,  clocks,  and  other  requi- 

site., must  also,  as  lequired  from  time  to  time,  bo  purchased  at  reduced  rates. 

A. — Free  Stoch, 

Managers  of  Schools  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  grants  of  Free  Stock 

™e  of  r t0  of  So, aa£y ZS 

approve  ot,  and  to  omit  any  to  which  they  object ‘ 


Slates,  Large. 

Do.  Small,  ruled. 

Slate  Pencil  Holders. 

Ink  Wells. 

Patterson’s  Sheet  of  Illustrations  to  Zoology, 
. Do>’  Ho.,  No.  2. 


One  Set  Tablet  Lessons,  Arithmetic,  GO  sheets 
mounted  on  30  Boards. 

Do.  do.  Reading,  part  1, 35 

sheets,  mounted  on  13  Boards. 

One  Set  of  Copy  Lines,  mounted. 

Thirty-hour.  American  Clock,  in  case. 
Professor  Sullivan’s  English  Dictionary. 


* Teachers  of  Model  Schools  are  excluded  from  obtaining  this  class  of  gratuities. 
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Fleming's  Alins  (Outline  Maps). 
Dower’s  Atlas,  12  Maps,  coloured. 
Kirkwood’s  Atlas,  12  Maps,  coloured. 
Dawes’  Hints  on  Secular  Instruction. 
Young’s  Infant  School  Manual. 


Lakoe  Mai's. 


Map  of  the  World. 

„ Ancient  World. 
„ Europe. 

„ Asia. 

„ Africa. 

„ America. 

„ United  States. 


Map  of  Australia. 

„ Urilish  Isles. 
„ England. 

,,  Scotland. 

„ ' Ireland. 

„ Palestine. 


Johnston’s  School  and  Family  Maps— size 
23  by  27  inches,  on  rollers,  varnished — 


Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Western  do. 
England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 


America. 

Canaan  and  Palestine. 
Chart  of  the  World. 

G eographieal  Terms. 
United  States  and 
Canada. 

Chronological  Chart 
of  Ancient  History. 


These  Maps  am  of  tlio  flaino  diameter  ns  (ho 
largo  Maps,  hut  lining  smaller,  may  ho  niom 
convenient  lbr  many  Selmols. 


Physical  Map  of  the  World. 

Physical  Map  of  Europe,  with  hook. 
Betts’  Educational  Maps — size,  23  by  2G 
inches,  on  rollers,  varnished — 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 


America. 

Australia. 

Palestine.' 

Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Western  do. 


Interrogatory  Maps,  with  Book  of  Exercises 
to  each  Map;  to  correspond  with  the  Edu- 
cational Series,  on  roller,  varnished — 


Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

America. 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 


13.  Distilling. 

14.  Principle  of  the  Watch. 

15.  Hydraulic  Press. 

Ifi.  Manufacture  of  Cast  Iron. 

17.  Flour  Mill. 

18.  Suction  and  Force  Pumps. 

19.  The  Barometer  and  its  uses. 

20.  Threshing  Machine. 

21.  Gas  Meter. 

22.  Mechanism  of  a Clock 

23.  The  Cotton  Plant  and  its  Cultivation. 
Lnrdiier’s  Illustrations  of  Mechanics,  Natural 

Philosophy,  &c.,  mounted  on  roller — 


].  Mechanical  Powers. 

2.  Machinery. 

3.  Watch  and  Clock 

work. 

4.  Elements  of  Ma- 

chinery. 


5.  Motion  and  Force. 
G.  The  Steam  Engine. 
7.  Hydrostatics. 

S.  Hydraulics. 

9.  Pneumatics. 


Graphic  Illustrations  of  Animals,  showing 
their  uses  iu  life,  and  after  death,  21  prints, 
mounted. 

Natural  History,  150  prints,  mounted. 

Natural  Phenomena,  30  prints,  mounted. 

Animals  illustrated  in  their  comparative  sizes, 
on  roller. 

Tool  Box,  containing  an  assortment  of  most 
useful  Tools. 

Centrifugal  Machine. 

Archimedean  Screw ; Working  Model. 


Black  Boards : 

-42  by  30. 

Do., 

3ti  by  SO. 

Do., 

30  by  24. 

Do., 

42  by  30,  on  Stand. 

Do., 

3G  by  00,  Ruled  for  Music. 

Framed  Black  Boards 42  by  "0. 

Do., 

3G  by  30. 

Do., 

24  by  16. 

Easels: — Shut-up  Easel,  7 feet. 

Do.,  Do.,  0 feet. 

Framed  Easel,  (5  feet,  double  leg. 

Lesson  Post,  suitable  for  Tablet  Lessons. 
Pointers,  common,  long. 

Do.  do.,  short. 


3-lncli  Semi- Globe,  hinged. 

View  of  Nature  in  all  climates,  mounted  on 
roller. 

View  of  Nature  in  ascending  regions,  mounted 
on  roller. 

The  Human  Species,  4 sheets,  mounted  on 
roller. 

Machinery  and  Manufactures,  mounted,  viz. 

1.  Condensing  Steam  Engine. 

2.  High  Pressure  Engine. 

3.  Locomotive  Engine. 

4.  Marine  Engine — side  Lever. 

5.  Marino  Engine — Oscillating. 

G.  Marine  Engine. — Screw. 

7.  Paper-making  Machine. 

8.  Printing  Machine. 

9.  Manufacture  of  Gas. 

10.  Electric  Telegraph. 

11.  Fire  Engine  ami  Pumps. 

12.  Malting  and  Brewing. 


AttlTHMETIO  Frames: — 

Frame  and  Stand. 

Hand  Frames,  17  by  19  inches. 

„ 15  by  13  „ 

The  following  requisites  arc  included  in  the 
gnuit 

District  Inspector’s  Observation  Book. 
School  Register. 

Daily  Report  Book. 

Roll  Book. 

General  Lesson. 

Commandments. 

Time  Table. 

Commissioners’  Rules. 

Rules  for  Teachers. 

Religions  Instruction  Tablet. 

Religious  Instruction  Certificate  Book 
Programmes  of  Instruction. 


I*. — Requisites  supplied  at  Reduced  Prices. 

1.  "When  Book 8,  Sic.,  pnrehuwd  from  the.  Commissioners  at  the  reduced  prices 
are  sold  to  the  children  attending  a National  School,  it  is  directed  that  in  no  case 
shall  any  advance  be  made,  on  these  prices;  and  the  District  Inspectors  have 
instructions  to  impure  into  and  report,  upon  any  infraction  of  this  rule. 


n 

Appendix  4. 

Rules  and 
Regulations 
of  Commis- 
sioners. 

Pa  tit  Y. 

§1. 
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Appendix  A.  o.  The  following  is  the  List  of  Books. 

Rulesaiid  *°  Schools  at  reduced  prices : — 
Regulations  First  Eook  of  Ies 

sons. 

of  Lomnns-  Sccoud  do. 

si  oners.  Third  d0 

_ * Fourth  do. 

Part  V.  Fifth  Boole  (Boys’). 

5 *•  Reading  Book  for  Girls’  School. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  British  Poets. 
Selections  from  the  British  Poets,  Vol.  ]. 

Do.,  do.,  Vol.  2. 

Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Reading. 

English  Grammar. 

Key  to  do. 

First  Book  of  Arithmetic. 

Key  to  do. 

Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

Key  to  do. 

Book-keeping. 

Key  to  do. 

Epitome  of  Geographical  Knowledge. 
Compendium  of  do. 

Elements  of  Geometry. 

Mensuration. 

Appendix  to  do. 

Natural  Philosophy,  &c. : — 

Vol.  1.  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics. 

Vol.  2.  Electricity,  Galvanism,  &c. 

Vol.  3.  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Analysis. 

Scripture  Lessons  (Old  Testament),  No.  1. 

Do.  do.  No.  •_*. 

Do.  (New  Testament), .No.  1. 

Do.  do.  No.  2. 

Sacred  Poetry. 

Agricultural  Class  Book. 

Farm  Account  Book. 

Directions  for  Needlework. 

Do.  with  Specimens. 

Tablet  Lessons,  Arithmetic,  GO  sheets. 

Do.  mounted  on  30  Pasteboards. 

Do.  Spelling  and  Reading  Tab- 

lets, Part  1. 

Do.  do.  Part  2. 

Do.  mounted  on  17  Boards,  Part  1 
_ ??•  do.  Parts! 

Copy  Lines. 

Do.  mounted. 

l-se  Slap  of  tho  I Map  of  United  States. 


School  Requisites,  ami  Apparatus  sup- 


World. 

Map  of  Ancient ‘World 
„ Europe. 

„ Asia. 

„ Africa. 

„ America. 


Australia. 

British  Isles. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Palestine. 


Thirl y-h our  American  Clock,  in  case. 
Light-day  Spriug  Clock, not  striking  the  hours 
Copy  Books,  Large,) 

Do.,  Small,)’  wit^oufc  hend-Iincs. 

Quill*0"  (Vtle  Fostcr’s)>  wlth  head-lines. 

Steel  Pens  (Nibs). 

Do.,  broad,  medium,  or  fine  points,  No 
075  F,  075  M.  075  B.  ’ 

Do.,  broad,  medium,  or  fine  points,  No 
0142  F,  0143  M,  0144  B. 

Barrel  Pen,  N. 

Holders  for  do. 

Slates,  Large. 

Do.  Small,  ruled. 

Slate  Pencils. 

Slate  Pencil  Holders. 

Iuk  Stands. 

Ink  Powders. 


Iiool-s  not  Published , but  Sanctioned  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Nation  a l Education. 
Professor  Sullivan's  English  Dictionary. 

Do.  Spelling  Book  Super- 

seeled. 

Do.  English  Grammar. 

Do.  Introduction  to  Geogra- 

phy  and  History. 

Do.  Geography  Generalized. 

_ . Do.  Literary  Class  Book. 

Fleming’s  Atlas  of  Outline  Maps,  coloured. 
Dower's  Atlas,  12  Maps,  coloured. 
Kirkwood’s  Atlas,  12  Maps,  coloured. 

Dawes’  Hints  ou  Secular  Instruction. 

Easy  Lessons  on  Reasoning. 

Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters. 

Young’s  Infant  School  Manual. 

Household  Work  for  Female  Servants. 
Patterson's  First  Steps  to  Zoology,  Pari  1, 
Do.  Sheet  of  Illustrations  to  do.,  No.  1. 

Do.  First  Steps  to  Zoology,  Part  2. 
Do.  Sheetof  Illustrations  to  do.,  No.  2 
Do.  Zoology  for  Schools,  Part  1 . 

Do.  do.,  Part  2. 

Dr.  Thomson’s  Treatise  on  Arithmetic. 

Do.  Key  to  do. 

1 >o.  Elements  of  Euclid,  Part  1 . 

Do.  do.,  Part  2. 

Do.  Introduction  to  Algebra. 

Arithmetical  Table  Books. 

Works  for  the  Use  of  Agricultural  Pupils. 
Dr.  Hodges’  First  Steps  in  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry. 

_ Do.  First  Lessons  in  do. 
oohnstou’s  Catechism  of  do. 

Murphy '8  Agricultural  Instructor. 

Campbell's  Farmer’s  and  Cottager's  Guide. 
Pringle  ou  Green  Cropping. 

Stephen’s  Catechism  of  Practical  Agriculture. 
Wilhelm's  Vocal  Music,  supplied,  only  to  Schools 
ichere  the  Teachers  hold  Certificates  of  com- 
petency to  instruct  in  Singing. 

Ilullah’s  Manual. 

Do.  Songs  for  Schools,  No.  1. 

Do.  Do.,  No.  2. 

Do.  Set  of  8 Large  Sheets. 

Do.  Exercises,  Book  1. 

Do.  Do.,  Book  2. 

Shite,  ruled  lor  Music. 

Tuning  fork. 

Gumns:— 

i-i-hich,  in  Mahogany,  low  stand,  Brass 
Meridian. 

12 -Inch,  in  Studied  Wood,  low  stand,  Iron 
Meridian. 

0-indi  Sand-Globe,  on  Mnliognny  board, 
--mall  do. 

3-Inah  do.  hinged. 

M.frs 

J°!,".is(”11’s  School  mid  Fnmtly  Maps— size, 
""  -V  - 1 inahos,  on  rollers,  varnished— 
hastem  Hemisphere.  America. 

IhiH-m!!  d°'  Caiinnu  ami  Palestine, 

s’olh  ' Chart  of  the  World. 

Irohin.T  Geographical  Terms, 

! “ United  States  and 

aS  ■ 1 Canada. 

Chronological  Chart 
' “ ' , of  Ancient  History. 

I,™  “f.  lll«  name  diameter  as  die 

’ snpplicrl  by  the  Commissioners, 
School.®  1 ' “™  cunveoicut  to  unuiy 
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Johnston's  Physical  Map  of  the  World. 

Do.  Physical  Map  of  Europe,  with  hook. 
Betts’  Educational  Maps — size,  2a  by  20 
inches,  on  roller,  varnished — 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 


America. 

Australia. 

Palestine. 

Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Western  do. 


Interrogatory  Maps,  with  Book  of  Exercises 
to  each  map,  to  correspond  with  the  Educa- 
tional Series,  on  roller,  varnished— ■ 


Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

America. 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 


Geographical  Slates — Each  Slate  has  Two 
Outline  Maps  permanently  engraved  on  it, 
and  accompanied  with  Key  Maps — 


England  and  the 
World. 

Europe  and  Asia. 
Africa  and  America. 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 


United  Slates  and 
England. 

United  Staten  and  the 
World. 


4.  Marine  Engine— side  Lever. 

5.  Marine  Engine— Oscillating. 
G.  Marine  Engine— Screw. 

7.  Paper-making  Machine. 

8.  Printing  Machine. 

».  Manufacture  of  Gas. 

10.  Electric  Telegraph. 

11.  Eire  Engine  and  Pumps. 

12.  Malting  and  Brewing. 

13.  Distilling. 

14.  Principle  of  the  Watch. 

15.  Hydraulic  Press. 

1G.  Manufacture  of  Cast  Iron. 
17.  Flour  Mill 
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§1. 


18.  Suction  and  Force  Pumps. 

10.  The  Barometer  and  its  uses. 

20.  Threshing  Machine. 

21.  Gas  Meter. 

22.  Mechanism  of  a Clock. 

23.  The  Cotton  Plaut  and  its  Cultivation. 


Lardner’s  Illustrations  of  Mechanics,  Natural 
Philosophy,  &c.,  mounted1  on  roller— 

1 . Mechanical  Powers.l  5.  Motion  and  Force. 

Machinery.  0.  The  Steam  Engine. 

3.  Watch  and  Clock  7.  Hydrostatics. 

work.  8.  Hydraulics. 

■i.  Elements  of  Ma-  D.  Pneumatics, 
chincry. 


Outline  Maps— size,  17  by  ].«J  inches, printed 
on  good  paper,  for  Geographical  Exercises — 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

France. 


Africa 
North  America. 
South  America. 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Western  do. 
Palestine. 


Itey  Maps— sanie  size  and  sorts  us  preceding — 
coloured. 

Physical  Geography  (Reynolds’),  mounted — 


1.  Physical  Features 

of  the  Laud 

2.  Volcanic  System. 

3.  Climates. 

4.  Movements  of  the 

Waters. 


0.  Distribution  of 
Rain. 

G.  Distribution  of 
the  Winds. 


Griffith's  Geological  Map  of  Ireland,  on  roller. 
School  Atlas  of  Physical  .Geography,  with 
Introduction,  and  30  Maps,  coloured,  hound. 
Atlas  illustrative  of  the  Physical,  Political, 
and  Historical  Geography  of  the  British 
Empire,  10  Maps,  coloured,  bound. 


Diagrams: — Illustrations  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy (Johnston's),  on  roller,  varnished,  ouch 
accompanied  by  a book — 

No.  1.  Properties  of  Bodies. 

No.  2.  Mechanical  Powers. 

No.  3.  Hydrostatics. 
i\>.  4.  Hydraulics. 

No.  fi.  Physiology,  No.  1. 

No.  (I.  Physiology,  No.  2. 

No.  7.  Steam  Engines. 

Astronomy,  G sheets  (Reynolds'),  mounted. 

View  of  Nature  in  all  climates,  in  wrapper. 

Uo.,  Do.,  mouutod  on  a roller. 

Do.,  In  useeuding  regions,  mounted 
on  roller. 

The  Human  Species,  <1  sheets,  mounted  on 
roller. 


• Machinery  and  Manufactures,  viz. • 

1.  Condensing  Steam  Engine. 

2.  High  Pressure  Engine. 

3.  Locomotive  Engine. 


Sectionof  Screw  Line-of-Battlc-Ship, mounted. 

Table  of  British  Strata,  mounted. 

Natural  Phenomena,  GO  prints. 

Do.  mounted. 

Use  fid  Plants,  a set  of  12  plates,  coloured,  in 
wrapper,  with  Book. 

’Do.,  Do.,  moulded. 

Natural  History,  150  prints. 

Do.,  mounted. 

Animals,  illustrated  in  their  comparative  sizes, 
on  roller. 

Graphic  Illustrations  of  Animals,  showing 
their  uses  in  life  and  after  death,  21  prints, 
mounted. 

The  Animal  Kingdom,  4 sheets,  coloured, 
mounted. 

Patterson’s  Zoological  Di  u grams  (10),  mounted 
on  rollers,  varnished. 

Set  of  Chemical  Apparatus  for  performing 
experiments  to  illustrate  Johnston’s  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 

Tool  Box,  containing  an  assortment  of  most 
useful  Tools. 

Compound  Portable  Microscope. 

Magnetic  Ship’s  Compass,  10-inch. 

Magnetic  Compass,  in  brass  case,  l£-iuch. 

Do.  in  mahogany  case. 

Thermometers : — Boxwood  Thermometers. 

Models,  &c.:— Working  Models  of  Mechanical 
Powers  (Edwards). 

Centrifugal  Machine. 

Archimedean  Screw,  Working  Model. 

Cards  of  Model  Tools— Carpenter,  Cabinet- 
maker, Bricklayer,  Plumber,  Puiutcr  and 
Glazier,  Printer,  Bookbinder,  Goldbeater, 
Cooper,  Furrier,  Miner,  Iloadmnker  and 
Pavlov,  Gardener,  12  sorts. 

Geometrical  Solids,  set  of,  in  box. 

Conic  Sections,  do. 

Dissected  Cone,  in  boxwood. 

Dissected  Cube,  Octahedron. 

Do.  Tetrahedron. 

Do.  Dodecahedron. 

Do.  Pentagonal  Dodecahedron. 

Steel  Goniogi’ftpli,  for  illustrating  Geometrical 
figures. 

Tangible  Arithmetic,  consisting  of  12  doz. 
cubes  in  box. 
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Appendix J.  Illustrations  or  tiie  Useful  Arts: — 

The  Manufacture  of  a Needle  described' 
with  specimens  of  wire  in  its  various 
stages  up  to  the  finished  needle. 

The  Manufacture  of  a Pin  described, 
with  specimens,  showing  the  progress 
from  the  rough,  metal  to  the  Jiuished 
article. 

The  Manufacture  of  Paper  described, 
accompanied  by  sixteen  illustrative 
specimens. 

Educational  Cabinets:— 

Edwards’ Educational  Cabinet,  consisting 
of  Natural  Objects  to  illustrate  Lessons 
on  Common  Things. 

M’Nab’s  Object-Lesson  Cards,  illustrative 
of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  with  spe- 
cimens. 

The  Silkworm,  exhibiting  its  various 
changes  from  the  egg;  in  glazed  case. 


Rules  anil 
Regulations 
of  Commis- 
sioners. 

Part  V. 


Thimbles  :— 

Brass,  common. 

Do.,  steel  top. 

Scissors: — 

Cutting-out.  Scissors. 

Clues  Scissors,  No.  up. 

I>o.,  No.  2B4. 

Penknives,  No.  4000. 

Working  Materials: — 
Knitting  Cotton,  Way. 

Do.,  white. 

Knitting  Worsted,  white. 

Do.,  gray. 

Do.,  black  drab. 

Do.,  black. 

Yellow  Sampler  Canvas. 
"White  do. 

Yellow  Stripe,  do. 

White  Muslin. 


Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments  : 
Leather  pull-off  Case  of  Patent  Instru- 
ments, No.  0211,  containing  a-iucli 
steel- joint  compass,  pen  point,  pencil 
point,  hand  pen,  and  C-ineh  boxwood 
scale. 

Mahogany  Case  of  ditto,  No.  0212,  con- 
taining fi-inch  steel-joint  compass,  pen 
and  pencil  points,  divider,  bow  pen, 
hand  pen,  pencil,  box  scale,  ebony 
parallel,  and  brass  protractor. 

Land  Surveying  Chains,  English  Measure. 

„ Do.,  Irish  Measure, 

liat  Rulers,  Pear  Tree  Wood,  No.  2,12-inch. 
Do->  Do.,  No.  JS,  15 

D<*.,  Do.,  No.  4,  IS 

Hound  Ebony  Rulers,  12-lnch. 

Do.,  IS  „ 

Gunter’s  Scales,  boxwood,  12-inch. 

Do.,  24  „ 

Chain  Scale,  boxwood,  12-inch. 

Plotting  Scale,  12-inch. 

Offset  Scales. 


Ebony  Parallel  Rulers,  15  inches. 

T Squares,  No.  1,  lG-inch. 

Do.,  No.  3,  2G  ,, 

Do.,  No.  4,  30  „ 

Black  Boards : — 42  by  3t)-inch. 

Do.,  SC  by  30  „ 

Do.,  30  by  24  „ 

Do.,  42  by  30,  on  Stand. 

Do.,  36  by  30,  Ruled  for  Music. 

Framed  Black  Boards.— 42  by  i’O-incl*. 

Do.,  36  by  30  „ ” 

_ , Do..  24  by  16  „ 

Easels : — Shut-up  Easel,  7 feet. 

Do.,  6 feet. 

Framed  Easel,  G feet,  double  lea-. 

Lesson  Post,  suitable  for  Tablet  Lessons. 
Black  Canvas,  stretched  on  Frames  2“>  bvl' 
inches.  " 1 


Drawing  Boards— Clamped : —13  by  oa. 
D°.,  Do.,  18  by  13  j. 

Do-i  Do.,  20  by  15j. 

Arithmetic  Frames: — 

Frame  and  Stand. 

Hand  Frames,  15  by  13  inches. 

1 ointers,  common,  long. 

Do.,  Do.,  short. 

Sewing  Needles:— Assorted  sizes. 
Packets  of  Needles. 

Darning  Needles:— Assorted  sizes. 
Crochet  Needles:— Steel. 

Knitting  Pins. 

Sewing  Cotton Clarke’s. 

Do.,  Brook’s. 


Black  Lead  Pencils,  Chalk,  &c.:— 
Black  Lead  Drawing  Pencils,  II B,  11 
B»,  F. 

Common  Drawing  Pencils. 

India  Rubber. 

White  Chalk — French. 

Charcoal. 

Black  Conte  Crayons,  Nos.  1,  2,  3. 
Drawing  Pins. 

Porte  Crayons,  brass. 


Drawing  Paper  : — 


Cartridge  Paper. 

Do.,  tinted. 
Medium  Drawing  Paper. 

Do.  do., 

Royal  do. 

Imperial  do. 


hand  made. 


| UUA.WIXG  -materials  : — 

Water  Colours  in  boxes. 

Sehool  of  Art  Colour  Box. 

Water  Colours  in  boxes,  best  quarter 
cakes,  slide  lid. 

Do.,  half  cakes,  slide  lid. 
Indian  Ink.  , 

Camel  Hair  Pencils,  crow-quill. 

Do.,  duck-quill. 

Do.,  goose-quiil. 

Cabinet  Nests,  G saucers. 


Drawing  Copies,  &e.: — 

Lineal  Drawing  Copies,  mounted,  in  port- 
folio. 

Easy  Drawing  Copies,  do. 

Hermes’  Drawing  Instructor,  G4  Nos.:— 
Part  l (o  24 — Landscapes. 

25  to  3G — Flowers  and  Fruit. 
37  to  4S— Heads. 

4t>  to  GO — Arabesques. 
a j , . 01  to  fi4 — Horses. 

School  oi  Art  Drawing  Book. 

Familiar  Freehand  Drawing  Copies. 
Green’s  First  Studies  in  Landscape,  G Nos. 
Elementary  Studies,  by  .Tulien  and  others. 
Heads  from  the  Antique,  drawn  by 
Smooth,  plain.  J 

D°-.  do.,  tinted. 

Harmoniums— ^ with  each  Instrument  an 
Instruction  Book  is  supplied : — 

Harmonium  (of  5 Octaves)  with  expres- 
sion stop.  1 

J?°>  , fl0-.  without  stop, 

Do.,  (of  4 Octaves). 
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XI. — Regulations , «$’C.,  to  be  observed  by  Managers  in  regard  to  Grants  of  4pi>cntiLvA. 

Hooks,  i'j'O.  ^ ^ ^ 

1 . All  applications  for  Books,  School  Requisites,  and  Apparatus,  at  reduced  Regulations 

prices,  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  and  he  accompanied  by  a Mone}r  of Ccmniis- 
Order  for  the  amount,  in  favour  of  James  Kelly,  or  William  Homan  sioncrs- 
Newell,  Esq.,  and  payable  in  Dublin  on  demand.  p4pt  y 

2.  Half  Notes,  Cash,  Postage  Stamps,  Orders  or  Cheques  drawn  on  Country  s n/ 
Banks,  cannot  be  received  in.  payment.  If  remitted,  they  will  be  returned  at 

the  risk  of  the  sender. 

3.  When  a Post  Office  Order  or  Letter  of  Credit  is  transmitted,  and  the 
amount  is  under  Ten  Shillings,  the  cost  of  the  remittance  must  be  paid  by  the 
Person  applying  for  the  same;  hut  if  the  sum  exceeds  Ten  Shillings,  the  cost 
of  the  remittance  will  he  allowed,  and  Requisites  given  for  the  full  amount  taid. 

4.  When  the  Teacher  of  an  ordinary  National  School  advances,  from  his  own 
resources,  the  amount  of  an  order  for  Requisites, ’ ami  that  such  amount  is  not 
less  than  the  sum  of  One  Pound  Five  Shillings,  an  allowance  of  20  per  cent, 
will  be  made  as  commission  on  the  order,  if  demanded. 

5.  When  a National  School  has  had  a grant,  either  as  Free  Stock  or  at  re- 

duced prices,  of  a Clock,  or  of  any  of  the  large  Maps,  another  will  not  be  supplied 
until  three  years  shall  have  elapsed,  unless  in  special  cases,  the  circumstances 
of  which  arc  to  be  stated,  when  the  grant  will  he  sanctioned,  if  the  I’ensons 
assigned  be  deemed  satisfactory.  _ _ • 

G.  Teachers  are  not  permitted  to  include,  in  the  applications  for  Requisites, 

Clocks  or  Maps  for  their  own  private  use.  Managers  should,  therefore, caution 
Teachers  that  such  irregularity,  if  reported,  will  subject  them  to  a fine,  or  other 
serious  mark  of  the  Board’s  displeasure.  Books  for  their  own  use  may  he  pur- 
chased by  the  Teachers  at  the  reduced  prices,  but  then  they  should  he  careful 
to  indicate  the  fact  to  the  Manager,  by  writing  the  words  “ for  Teacher”  after 


the  name  of  the  book  in  the  List. 

7.  The  Patron  or  Manager  should  not  sign  any  Application  for  Books, 
Requisites,  or  Apparatus,  without  first  ascertaining  that  they  are  actually  wanted 
for  the  School  on  behalf  of  which  the  application  is  made.  The  Inspectors  are 
required  to  report  to  the  Commissioners  whenever  it  appears  that  an  undue 
quantity  of  Requisites,  &c.,  has  been  ordered  for  a National  School. 

8.  When  there  arc  separate  Roll  Numbers  for  Male  and  Female  National 
Schools,  the  application  should  state,  for  which  of  them  the  Books,  &e.,  arc- 
required;  and  it  for  both,  two  forms  should  he  used. 

D.  Parcels  of  Books,  &c.,  when  so  desired,  will  he  forwarded,  carriage  free, 
to  the  Depot  of  the  District  in  which  the  School  for  which  they  are  required 
is  situated,  and  the  Inspectors  will  inform  the  Managers  on  what  day  they  will 
lie  ready  for  delivery;  or  to  the  Depot  of  any  other  District  if  more  convenient: 
but  in  the  latter  case,  the  Inspector,  who  may  not  know  the  Managers  ot  any 
Schools  not  in  his  District,  cannot  he  expected  to  give  notice. 

10.  Or  the  Parcel  will  he  forwarded  to  the  Railway  station  nearest  to  the 
Manager’s  residence.  In  this  case  the  Manager  must  himself  incur  the  risk 

of  its  safe  delivery,  and  the' expense  of  carriage.  _ 

11.  Parcels  are  sent  free  to  any  place  within  the  civic  boundaries  of  Dublin. 

12.  A V lien  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  the  Depot  of  a District  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  Inspector  to  transmit  the  Parcel  to  the  Manager’s  residence  or  to  the 
School. 

13.  On  the  day  appointed  by  the  Inspector  for  the  delivery  of  parcels,  the 
Manager  is  required  to  send  a Messenger  to  the  Depot  with  the  order  on  the 
Inspector  (with  which  the  Manager  will  ho  furnished),  and  which  order  the  In- 
spector is  required  to  transmit  to  the  Office  as  a proot  of  the  delivery  ot  the 
parcel. 

14  If  a Parcel  is  to  be.  sent  by  a Carrier,  be  mast  call  at  the  Office  in  Dublin 
not  sooner  than  two  days  after  the  Manager’s  directions  shall  have  been  received, 
and  must  produce  the  Manager’s  order  to  the  Storekeeper  here,  for  its  deliver}*, 
on  the  form  supplied  for  the  purpose.  , , . c . , 

IS.  The  School  Apparatus  must,  on  no  account,  he  taken  out  of  the  >-.e  ioo 
’ has  been  proc 
portion  of  it,  £ 


.Liie  i-jcnooi  Apparatus  must,  on  no  juicuiun-,  ^ , , 

for  which  it  has  been  procured,  and  must  he  used  solely  for  .School  purpose*. 
If  it,  or  any  portion  of  it,  should  be  removed  from  the  School,  or  any  improper 
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use  be  made  of  it,  the  Commissioners  will  adopt  such  measures  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  may  demand. 

16.  The  Commissioners  do  not  supply  Books,  Requisites,  or  Apparatus  to  the 
public,  or  to  Schools  not  connected  with  the  Board  of  National  Education. 

1 7.  The  amount  of  each  grant  must  be  inserted  in  the  Daily  Report  Book  of  the 
School,  and  the  Invoice  of  the  Articles  preserved  for  the  examination  of  the 
Inspector,  who  will  be  required  to  report  whether  the  Articles  in  the  School 
correspond  with  the  Invoice,  and  are  in  a good  state  of  preservation. 


Part  VI. 


General  Instructions  to  Managers  and  Correspondents. 


1 . Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  will,  upon  intimating  to  the  Secretaries  the  nature  of  the  aid  required 
be  furnished  with  the  Forms,  upon  which  their  application  must  be  laid  before 
the  Commissioners:  and  all  grants  of  salary  will  date  from  t\\z  first  of  the  month 
nearest  to  the  return  of  such  Application  Forms  to  the  Office. 

2.  Applicants  for  assistance  are  to  understand  that  the  Commissioners  are  not 
bound  to  grant  the  full  amount  of  aid,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  Regulations, 
in  every  case;  nor  can  they  grant  any,  unless  they  have  sufficient  funds  for  the 
purpose,  which  depends  upon  the  amount  placed  at  tlieir  disposal  by  Parliament. 

3.  The  Commissioners  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  do  not 
hold  themselves  bound  to  grant  aid,  unless  application  shall  have  been  made  to 
them  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  proper  form,  and  unless  the  application  shall 
have  been  favourably  and  finally  decided  upon  by  the  Board.  Applicants, 
therefore,  should  not  incur  any  expense  towards  tlie  payment  of  which  thev 
expect  the  Commissioners  to  contribute,  until  the  decision  of  the  Board  shall 
have  been  communicated  to  them. 

4.  The  Managers  of  National  Schools  arc  particularly  requested  to  attend  to 
the  following  Regulations  respecting  the  payment  of  Salaries  or  Gratuities  to 
leaehers,  as  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  and  the  Commissioners  for 
Auditing  the  Public  Accounts  will  not,  in  future,  sanction  any  payments  which 
are  not  in  compliance  with  these  Rules : — 


Every  Receipt  should  be  signed  by  the  Manager  and  by  the  Teacher 
who  is  to  receive  the  amount  of  Salary  or  Gratuity  therein  specified. 

H lienever  a Manager  or  other  person  advances  money  to  a Teacher  on 
account  of  the  Salary  payable  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation, he  should  take  a Receipt  for  the  same  (Stamped,  if  the  amount 
, w upwards),  in  order  to  have  a proper  Voucher  to  produce  to 
( the  O fhee  tor  repayment. 

1*'  ‘1  Te-icher  die  to.  whom  any  Salary  is  duo  by  tile  Commissioners  at  the 
time  of  Ills  or  her  death  which,  with  any  other  property  lie  or  she  mav 
have  been  possessed  of,  would  amount  to  £20  or  above,  it  will  be  rial’ll 
only  to  the  representatives  or  next  of  kin,  on  the  exhibition,  at  tile 
Umce,  of  Letters  of  Administration. 

If  the  amount  be  over  £5,  and  under  £20,  payment  will  bo  made  without 
the  production  of  Letters  of  Administration,  to  tile  alleged  next  of  kin, 
on  satisfactory  proof  that  the  just  debts  of  the  deceased  have  been 
paid,  and  on  the  party  claiming  payment  giving  a Bond,  on  the  Form 
issued  from  the  Oihce,  to  tree  the  Commissioners  from  any  claim  on 
tiie  part  of  other  next  of  inn  or  of  creditors : if  the  amount  be  £5,  or 
under,  neither  Letters  of  Administration  nor  Bond  will  be  required, 
provided  the  debts  are  certified  to  have  been  paid. 

If  a Teacher  leave  a National  School,  and  authorize  the  Manager  or  some 
other  person  to  receive  the  Salary  due  from  the  Board,  such  authority 
mu«t  be  given  in  writing,  or  the  amount  will  not  bo  paid. 

h.  All  communications  in  reference  to  National  Schools  should  be  signed  and 
1110  CO“— * corraspoud^with 

6.  No  attention  can  be  paid  to  ■* anonymous”  communications. 
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7.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  attend  to  the  followingdirections,  viz.;—  iiptndlxA. 

To  write  at  the  head  of  any  letter  addressed  to  the  Office,  the  Name  and 
Roll  Number  of  the  School  referred  to,  and  the  County  in  which  it  is 
situated. 

To  make  communications  on  different  subjects  in  separate  letters. 

To  state  in  every  case  the  writer’s  Post  Town;  and,  in  the  case  of  persons 
whose  names  are  not  recorded  as  Patrons  or  Managers  of  Schools  to 
give  the  name  and  style  of  address  in  full. 

In  replying  to  an  Official  letter,  to  quote  its  number  and  date. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  Tetters  may  be  written  clearly,  and 
on  paper  of  foolscap  size,  or,  at  least,  large-sized  letter-paper. 

Letters  or  other  communications  addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  on  the 
business  of  the  Board,  need  not  be  prepaid. 

8.  All  letters,  or  other  communications,  in  any  manner  relating  to  the  business 
of  the  Board,  or  to  the  National  schools,  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretaries 
and  not  to  any  other  Officer  or  person  connected  with  the  Board such  com- 

munications to  be  directed  thus  : — 


The  Secretaries , 

Education  Office , 

Marlborough  Street , 


Dublin. 


By  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 


KoccATrox  Office. 


James  Kelly,  ) „ 

Wm.  Homan  Newell,  } Secretaries. 


APPENDIX  B.  AppenixxB. 


Reports 

Annua:,  Reports  upon  District  and  Minor  Model  Schools.  SSw 

and  Minor 
Model 

The  Commissioners  desire  it.  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  do  not  hold 
themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  those  Deports , nor  do  they  feel 
culled  upon  to  adopt  any  suggestions  they  may  contain.  They  reserve  to  them  - 
selves the  right  of  striking  out  any  passage  which  they  may  consider  irrelevant. 


No.  1. — Annual  Report  upon  Belfast  District  Model  m/.hi. 

School,  for  the  year  1871,  liy  J.  O.  Flemino,  Escp,  Head 

Inspector. 

Belfast,  May,  1ST 2. 

Gentlemen, — I Leg  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  following  report  on  the  Belfast  Model  School  for  the  year 
1871.  1 

The  house  and  premises  are  in  a satisfactory  state  of  repair,  and  the 
play-grounds  have  been  kept  in  excellent  order ; hut  the  front  of  the 
building,  the  Inspector’s  office,  and  the  school-rooms  should  be  repainted, 
as  they  have  been  very  much  tarnished  from  the  effect  of  constant 
exposure  to  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  issue  from  the  numerous  factories 
in.  the  neighbourhood.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  building — 
especially  the  outside  portion  of  it — requires  painting  and  cleaning 
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more  frequently  than  similar  establishments  more  advantageously 
situated. 

The  several  departments  are  still  under  the  same  excellent  principals— 
Mr.  Moore,  Miss  Oleary,  and  Miss  Heritage.  But  the  following  changes 

have  taken  place  in  the  staff  of  assistant-teachers  and  paid  monitors  : 

Miss  Martin  has  been  appointed  to  the  post  of  head  mistress  in  the 
Newtownstewart  Model  School;  she  has  been  succeeded  by  Miss 
M‘Cann,  formerly  assistant  in  the  Newtownarcls  Model  School.  Miss 
Boal,  another  of  the  assistants,  also  resigned,  having  obtained  the 
situation  of  principal  in  the  Townsend-street  National  School;  her 
successor,  Miss  Hunter,  had  been  assistant  in  Fislierwick-place  National 
School.  Nine  monitresses  left  during  the  year,  seven  of  whom  now 
act  as  principals  or  assistants  in  National  schools. 

Mr.  Boomer,  first  assistant  in  the  boys’  school,  resigned  several 
months  ago,  but  his  successor  has  not  yet  been  appointed.  By  the  loss 
of  Ids  services  the  remaining  teachers  in  the  department  are  required  to 
undertake  a great  deal  of  work  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  duties. 
<3  whig  to  this  circumstance  and  the  increase  which  has  recently  taken 
place  in  the  attendance,  their  strength  and  energy  are  taxed  to  the 
utmost  extent.  The  present  teaching  power  is  certainly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  very  large  and  numerous  classes  now  under 
instruction.  No  doubt  they  are  partially  aided  by  the  staff  of  pupil- 
teachers  connected  with  the  school ; blit  X take  this  opportunity  to  state 
that  the  acquirements  of  these  young  persons  at  the  time  of  then- 
appointment  were,  generally  speaking,  very  limited,  and  they  had  little, 
if  any,  experience  of  the  method  of  teaching  and  examining  a class.  All 
a\  affable  means  have,  been  tried  to  secure  the  services  of  suitable 
candidates  for  these  situations,  but  with  comparatively  slight  success. 
Consequently,  persons  may  and  must  be  accepted  as  pupil-teachers  who 
are  confessedly  deficient ; and  when,  by  close  application  on  their  own 
part,  and  unremitting  attention  on  the  part  of  the  principal  and  his 
assistants,  they  have  attained  a fair  amount  of  information  and  some 
skill  in  imparting  it,  their  time  of  service  in  the  institution  expires,  or 
they  abandon  the  business  of  teaching  to  follow  some  more  remunerative 
occupation.  In  this  way  vacancies  are  created,  which  are  freouentlr 
idled  up  by  parties  as  backward  in  knowledge  and  experience  as  their 
predecessors  were.  I have  endeavoured  to  meet  this  difficulty  hv 
recommending  senior  monitors,  who  had  completed  the  usual  period  of 
service,  for  tne  office  of  pupil-teacher ; but  my  efforts  in  this  direction 
nave  not  been  very  successful.  The  whole  difficulty,  in  short,  arises  from 
tae  unwi  Imgness  of  young  men  to  become  teacliere;  and,  as  far  as  I can 
foresee,  this  dislike  is,  under  existing  arrangements,  likely  to  continue. 

len™^  only  apply  to  male  teachers  ; excellent  female  teachers 
“ti  obtol“ed  tako  chiU=e  of  National  schools. 

d,!Wt»  ?Vmg  tabl®  d“ws  tlis  average  number  on  rolls,  the  average 
P9Menta8°  °f  attemlimce  *<•  nninber  on  rolls, 

Tabi.k  T. 


Average  number  on  rolls, 
Ju,'J  i v daily  attendance, 

Per-centage^ 

('  Average  number  on  rolls 
18/ K ‘ " 


(.Per-, 


daily  attendance, 
-centaffo. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

588-5 

42G- 

•1(15 -2 

325- 

82-3 

7<>-2 

645- 

4.43- 

510- 

JJOJJ  . 

79-1 

74- 

Infants, 

208* 

a-j-o 

271- 

218- 

GO- 


Total. 

1,266-5 

1,019-2 

80-5 

1,359- 

1,056- 

77-7 


wanted*?  tlm  inci'ei,se  .to®  attendance,  additional  desks  are  much 
wanted,  the  necessary  recpusition  for  them  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
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Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  I trust  they  will  be  immediately  appendix  B. 
supplied.  I notice  a corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  school-  Re 
fees  received,  and  in  tlio  amount  paid  by  the  pupils  for  books  and  upon  S 
stationery — facts  which  speak  favourably  for  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  District 
and  the  course  of  instruction  imparted  to  those  who  attend  its  several  Model1"01 
departments.  The  attendance,  however,  has  not  been  as  regular  as  it  Schools, 
was  during  the  preceding  year,  1870.  This  arose  from  tlio  prevalence  of  — ~f 
small-pox  which  raged  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  school;  many 
of  the  children  suffered  from  attacks  of  this  disease.  Bearing  in  mind 
its  malignant  and  infectious  character,  I was  surprised  that  the  attend- 
ance did  not  fall  away  to  a far  greater  extent. 

The  children  on  the  rolls  are  classed  as  follows  : — 


Tallis  II. 


Subjects. 

IJ'iJH. 

(iirl.,. 

In- 
fants. I 

Subjects. 

B03-E. 

Girls. 

In- 

Lesson  Books: 

Ari  thin  e ti  a— can  tin  ual. 

Book  I., 

- 

- 

124 

Proportion,  . 

74 

HO 

- 

„ lb,  . 

‘271 

Ill 

170 

Practice,  lutcrest,  &c., . 

132 

GG 

— 

III.,  . 

3UI 

1015 

Mental, 

G75 

434 

- 

;,  iv.,  . 

53 

on 

„ V.,  . 

.51) 

24 

Writing : 

On  Slates  only , 
„ Paper,  . 

22G 

{il 

Totals, 

075 

434 

204 

C75 

U75 

434 

-131= 

From  Dictation,  . 

Grammar : 

Parts  of  Speech  on!:/, 
Parsing  nn.l  Syntax, 

■11!) 

211 

170 

Branches  for  Females : 

*25(5 

223 

- 

Sewing, 

— 

431 

_ 

Derivations,  . 

25(5 

223 

_ 

Knitting, 

- 

434 

- 

Composition, 

2jfi 

122 

- 

Cutting- out,  . 

- 

122 

- 

Geography : 

Extra  Branches : 

Lessons  on  Maps  only,  . 

09 

G2 

22t5 

i British  Poets, 

253 

122 

— 

From  Text-hooks  : 

Mensuration, 

lo3 

- 

- 

Local, 

473 

250 

GO 

Geometry,  . 

103 

- 

- 

Mathematical  anil  Pliy 

Algebra,  . 

Book-keeping, 

103 

- 

- 

sical,  . . 

103 

122 

- 

103 

- 

- 

Reasoning,  . 

1 •2'] 

— 

- 

Arithmetic; 

Music,  . 

1 in.) 

434 

2!>l 

Tubles  only,  , , 

- 

- 

124 

Drawing,  . • : 

j G75 

-134 

, 170 

Simple  Rules,  . 

271 

114 

17U 

Physical  auil  appiie.i 

| 103 

Compouud  do.,  . 

U« 

144 

1 science, 

t 

i 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  fully  05  per  cent.,  or  considerably 
more  than  one-half  of  tlio  total  number  on  rolls  in  the  boys’  and  gilds’ 
school,  belonged  to  third  or  higher  classes.  In  a good  ordinary  National 
school,  under  etliuieub  trained  touchers,  I seldom  find  more  than  40  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  on  rolls  in  tlio  corresponding  classes.  Moreover,  I 
am  in  a position  to  state  that  tlio  promotions  in  this  model  school  are 
well  considered,  and  only  made  when  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
pupil  is,  in  every  respect,  fully  qualified  for  removal  to  a higher  class. 
Speaking  generally,  I Shul  that  their  proficiency  in  the  several  branches 
of  their  course  of  study  is  fully  up  to,  and  often  in  advance  of,  the 
requirements  of  the  programme.  This,  indeed,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  foregoing  return,  which  has  been  carefully  compiled  from  the  school 
accounts,  which  have  boon  kept  with  the  utmost  exactness,  xor 
instance,  GO  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  third  and  higher  classes  are 
learning  proportion  or  more  advanced  rules.  All  write  on  paper  and 
from  dictation  ; while  the  number  getting  instruction  in  local  or  mathe 
matical  and  physical  geography  is  very  large. 

An  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  amount  and  character  oi 
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AppendixB.  the  general  proficiency  attained  l»y  tlie  different  classes,  l»y  giving  the 
Reports  number  of  pupils  examined,  the  per-centage  of  their  answering,  ami 

upon  numerous  specimens  of  tlie  questions  by  which  sonic  of  the  divisions 

District  were  tested.  I now  furnish  this  information. 

and  Minor 
Model 

Schools  Table  shoving  the  Results  of  Answering  in  nil  Subjects. 


Number  of  pupils  who  answered  above  90  per  cent., 

Males. 

57 

Females. 

17 

.,  ,,  .,  from  515  to  .90  per  cent. , 

47 

54 

,,  „ „ 80  to  85  ,, 

5(> 

GO 

..  „ ,,  _ „ 75  to  80  „ 

as 

01 

„ „ ..  ..  70  to  75  „ 

51 

29 

,,  ,,  „ G5  to  70  ,, 

47 

2d 

„ ,,  ,.  GO  to  G5  „ 

Oil 

21 

i.  „ „ 55  to  GO  „ 

31 

2.5 

..  ,,  „ 50  to  5.5  „ 

20 

15 

,,  „ „ under  50  per  cent. , 

2G 

27 

Total, 

472 

337 

Questions  proposed  to  Fifth  Class  (highest)  Boys. 

Git.unr.ut. 

1.  “ Sweet  hour  J that  bids  the  labourer  cease, 

That  gives  the  weary  team  release, 

And  leads  them  home,  and  crowns  them  there 
With  rest  and  shelter,  fond  and  care.” 

Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

2.  For  what  other  tenses  is  the  present  tense  sometimes  used  ? (Jive  examples. 

3.  When  an  article  precedes  a participial  noun  tlie  preposition  of  should  follow'.  Whv? 

4.  “ YV  ho  did  you  hear  it  from  ?”  “ Whom  do  you  think  it  is?”  Correct  anv  errors 
vou  observe,  and  give  your  reasons. 

5.  Give  the  etymology  of  caligrapliy.  metonymy,  planet,  strange,  and  square. 

G.  Refer  the  following  words  to  Rules  for  Spelling  applicable  to  each  respectively,  anil 
explain  far  as  you  can style,  dissuasive,  galloppiug. 

Geography. 

1.  Describe  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  .and  name  the  principal  towns  built  on  it. 

“*  }£,what  unties  are  Stockport,  Stockton,  Penrith,  and  Swansea? 
o.  U hat  counties  are  separated  hy  the  Frith  of  Forth? 

4.  Name  the  towns  you  would  pass  in  ascending  the  Shannon. 

GrLv;eh?ng,tmU  °f  Ga‘My  iS  °°  *'  1V1'"1  is  *>«  difference  in  lime  between  it  and 


AltlTIiailSTK'. 

J*  IV  r rrt‘  1 T G Ibs"  ')s-  CuL'  wlmt  is  Gie  price  of  18  stones  fli  lhs.? 

"•  5,5“ °f  mo;7  be  earned  hy  18  women  in  30  days,  if  15  men  in  12  da  vs 
earn  A- 4,  the  wages  of  2 men  being  equal  to  that  of  3 women  ? 
o.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  will  £3G2  10s.  amount  to  £433  12s.  G<7.  in  years? 

4.  Reduce  1_  cwt.  1 qr.  7 lbs.  to  the  decimal  of  a ton.  1 * 

5.  Reduce  -1300  to  a vulgar  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms. 

G.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  -000007. 


Geometry  and  Mensuration. 

J'J  « .TS?  ?f  a 2±  f“?  ,'rhle,  “ ladder  reaches  1 foot  7 inches  over  the 

tepof  a honse  ln  feeth'gh  °n  the  other  side  ot  the  iiatli;  tied  the  length  ot  llm  ladder. 

gutters  of  a roof  are  < 2 feet  10  inches  long,  and  IS  inches  wide-  calculate  the 
«,Bht  of  lead  required  to  cover  them,  at  8J  lbs.  per  square  font  ' ‘ 

a squurefMt  °f  gllllms  a hcmiaPhl!rle“'  dome  IS  feet  in  diameter,  at  is.  U 

Anting Xe  side!  a"y  tW°  SW'S  °f  a tri™gle  ar°  *"**“  th*n  «*d  side  without  pro- 

theViXiSin  ™inc“.ta«  011 «»  -=  base  and  on  the  same  side  of  it, 
me  straight  line  joining  their  vertices  is  parallel  to  the  base. 
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Algebra. 

1.  Simplify 3a-(2Saj+4oj(-fJ+*).  • 

2.  Multiply  -(ac//+5n3s+f/)  l'y  — 1< 

3.  Divide  (u=-*2)  (flna+f/H-W  liy 

4.  Given  +1+  7;~  = 0,  find  the  value  of  a% 

5 - = 1^'f:  find  tlio  value  of  x. 

Vx  3 

C ^_L- 8 

fi-  2+3~8 


30 -12 

7.  4x— — =40  find  the  value  of  x. 


AppendixB. 

Reports 
upon  Dis- 
trict and 
Minor 
Model 
Schools. 

Belfast, 


Fifth  (highest)  Class  Girls. 

Grammar. 

1.  The  original  form  of  tlie  word  can ; its  meaning,  and  the  past  tense?  . 

2.  State  the  same  regarding  the  word  shall. 

3.  What  is  the  distinction,  between  the  uses  of  shall  and  will  f 

4.  The  distinction  between  among  and  between  1 

5.  In  what  two  cases  do  neuter  verbs  take  an  objective  case  after  them? 

6.  Give  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  plural,  and  three  modern  words  in  which  it  is  retained 


Etymology. 


1.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  word  “ hieroglyphics.” 

2.  The  Saxon,  Greek,  and  Latin  meanings  of  the  prefix  a ; and  give  an  example  of 
each. 


3.  Two  derivatives  from  phemi  ? 

4.  The  etymology  of  quagmire  ? 

5.  The  etymology  of  f artliing  ? 

6.  The  etymology  and  meaning  of  grotesque  ? 

7.  Spell  and  give  tho  moaning  of  reconnoitre. 

8.  „ „ anonymous. 

9.  „ „ widgeon. 

10.  „ disembogue. 

11.  „ „ chalybeate. 

12.  Three  derivatives  from  scilio  ?■ 


AnmiMimc. 

1.  ?:  2i ::  1 1 ;. 

i 

2.  Required  tho  interest  of  £342  11s.  8<Z.  for  8G  days,  at  4 per  cent. 

3.  79§  yards  at  £1  2s.  llrf.  por  yard. 

4.  7,538f  articles  at  2s.  ‘Id.  each. 

5.  At  what  rate  will  20s.  become  21s.  in  5 years  ? 

6.  If  50  men  can  do  a piece  of  work  in  1 00  days,  working  8 hours  per  day,  in  what 
time  will  120  men  do  it,  working  C hours  per  day? 

7.  Find  the  sum  of  f of  Is.,  and  g of  £1. 

8.  If  $ lb.  cost  |Js.,  wlmt  cost  2^  owt.  ? 

Gicoorawiy. 

1.  Write  tho  sliapo  of  the  earth  in  two  words. 

2.  How  was  it  found  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  wa9  7,912  miles? 

3.  Explain  what  is  mount  by  tho  circle  of  illumination,  and  tell  why  it  always  bisects 
the  equator. 

4.  Name  the  shires  you  would  pass  in  a coasting  voyage  from  London  to  Bristol. 

5.  Describe  a ship’.s  courso  from  tlic  Spice  Islands  to  London,  naming  the  capes  and 
seas  you  would  pass. 

6.  Name  the  two  lakeB  which  are  connected  by  the  St.  Lawrence. 

7.  What  is  the  cause  of  tho  earth’s  annual  motion? 

8.  At  what  time  of  tlio  year  is  the  earth  nearest  the  sun  ? 

F 
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I liave  to  remark  that  SO  per  cent,  of  answering  is  considered  sufficient 
to  qualify  a teacher  for  promotion  from  one  class  to  another,  provided 
lie  fails  in  no  essential  branch.  But  the  answering  of  the  pupils  in  the 
several  departments  of  this  school  was  so  high,  that  no  premiums  were 
awarded  to  those  who  got  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  marks.  This  fact 
speaks  for  itself,  and  requires  no  comment  from  me. 

I wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  infants’ 
department,  which  continues  to  sustain  its  character  as  a useful  pre. 
paratory  school.  The  formal  examination  of  the  infants  was  restricted 
to  reading,  spelling,  and  elementary  arithmetic,  in  which  a fair  pro- 
portion of  them  had  made  satisfactory  progress.  At  the  public  exami- 
nation, the  quickness  and  intelligence  of  their  replies,  and  the  sweetness 
nnd  precision  with  which  they  rendered  some  appropriate  songs,  indi- 
cated a considerable  amount  of  judgment  and  industry  on  the  part  of 
their  excellent  teacher,  Miss  Heritage. 

The  annual  public  examination  took  place  in  the.  hoys’  school  on  the 
30th  December.  The  attendance  of  the  parents  and  relatives  of  the 
children  and  others  interested  in  the  progress  of  education  was  not  so 
large  as  on  previous  occasions.  I believe  the  prevalence  of  small-pox 
and  the  coldness  and  severity  of  the.  weather  prevented  many  warm 
friends  of  the  institution  from  witnessing  the  day’s  proceedings.  The 
examination  commenced  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  was  conducted  in  the 
following  order  Girls,  middle  division  : — Grammar  (text-book)  phy- 
sical geography  (mountains,  plains,  and  rivers)— Miss  Coates  and  Miss 
bedley  Boys  Geography  (British  colonies),  outlines  of  history, 
natural  history  (birds),  arithmetic  (theory  of  proportion)— Mr.  Moore 
Mr.  Greer  and  Mr.  M'Grath.  Infants —Reading,  arithmetic,  nntoi.nk 
(then-  localities  and  uses)— Miss  G'ouboy  and  Miss  Heritage.  Girls 
senior Reading,  arithmetic,  dictation,  natural  history— Miss  Cleary 
Miss  Mary  Moore  and  Miss  Shaw.  Boys:— Lesson  books. (Industrial 
Resources  of  Ireland,  British  Constitution),  arithmetic,  geometry, 

to  +eTriJ _ MTe’i Mr' Wren>  aud  Mr'  Ql'eei'  Some  of  tlie  visitor 
tested  the  advanced  classes  m arithmetic,  parsing,  and  writing  from 

Wo  th®mort  “tisMory  results.  Needlework  has  also 

seen  taught,  with  great  success,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Cleary 

, lf  1 ViT*’  that  C0Usk1evaWe  attention  had  been  given  to 
plain  work,  and  that  some  of  the  most  advanced  gh-ls  had  prepared  and 
completed  a good  deal  of  useful  wearing  apparel.  1 

I remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 


The  Secretaries. 


J.  Cf.  Fleming,  Head  Inspector. 


N°Scl^rAtb?EP0M  District  Model 

Inspector  the  y6ar  1871’  ^ J-  G-  Head 

n Belfast,  May,  1872. 

sionerrSu^WR  ^ tta  of  the  Oommia- 

“honian7^S^l°L  0n  ?*  B,aUy™m  Model  School  for  1871. 
an  appearance  hirdilv  r*  *rV+  vf  hi  excellent  order  and  present 

KelSlS  2 ^ M‘Given,  the  resident  teacher. 

lion  of  the  sln-ubs^hnts  ski11 111  selection  and  eultiva- 

5 1 1 ‘ 3 ‘ choice  flowers  which  ornament  the  school 
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grounds  and  render  them  so  attractive  to  visitors.  I luwe  to  add  that  4m*a*n. 

the  dormitories,  kitchen,  and  pupil-teachers’  dining-room,  leave  nothin^  B 

to  he  desired  in  point  of  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  adequate  means  of  upon” 
ventilation.  District 

But  in  the  boys’  school-room  the  ventilation  is  still  imperfect,  owhia  “d  Miner 
to  the  clumsy  shape  and  faulty  construction  of  the  windows,  which  are  Schools, 
overshadowed  by  the  heavy  nmllions  and  the  excessive  framework  of  the  " — 
window-sash.  I referred  to  these  defects  in  my  last  report  on  this  Bal/Smena 
school,  and  as  they  have  not  yet  been  remedied  1 again  beg  to  suggest 
that  windows  consisting  of  two  saslies  on  pulleys  be  provided  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  boundary  wall  at  the  rear  of  the  playground  has  been 
raised  several  feet  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Works.  The  increase  in 
the  height  of  this  wall  was  much  needed  as  a protection  from  trespassers 
because  the  adjoining  fields  which  overlook  the  girls’  school  have  been 
thrown  open  to  the  public  and  now  form  a people’s  park. 

The  conduct  of  the  pupil-teachers  during  their  stay  in  the  institution 
was  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  while  their  strict  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  school  and  the  proficiency  made  by  them  in  their  own  studies 
merit  favourable  notice  from  me.  For  instance,  two  of  them  at  the  ex- 
amination held  bust  year,  answered  82  and  71  per  cent,  of  the  questions 
proposed  to  them,  although  they  took  the  questions  in  geometry  and 
algebra  set  for  teachers  in  second  class  ; moreover,  one  of  them  got  full 
marks  in  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  algebra,  and  the  other  full  marks  in 
arithmetic.  These  lads  had  served  four  years  as  senior  monitors  in 
ordinary  National  schools,  and  their  remarkable  proficiency  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  sound  preparatory  education  they  had  received  before  they 
entered  the  Ballymena  Model  School.  The  answering  of  two  other  pupil- 
teachers  was  respectively  G9  and  G1  per  cent.  Two  monitors  who  had 
completed  their  term  of  service,  were  examined  with  third  class  teachers 
and  obtained  60  and  54  per  cent,  of  m.arks.  The  remaining  monitors, 
male  and  female,  were  examined  with  the  senior  paid  monitors  of  the 
district ; their  answering  ranged  from  80  to  64  per  cent 
The  annexed  table  shows  the  character  of  the  attendance  for  1870, 

1871 : — 


Average  numlior  on  rolls  (luring  1 1171, 
„ „ 11170. 

Average  attendance  during  1071,  . 

„ „ " 1070,  . 

Percentage  of  avorago  attendances  to  av< 


11170 


novs. 

Girls, 

Infants. 

Total. 

. 130*2 

110-8 

58-6 

299*6 

. .121*4 

H7*2 

54-3 

262*9 

. 10.V 

04-4 

45- 

234*4 

. 100*4 

72-6 

41* 

214- 

? atwi 

76*1 

70-7 

78*2 

),  82*4 

83-2 

75-3 

81*3 

These  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  attendance  as  compared  with 
that  for  1870.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  character  of  the  attendance 
has  not  been  so  good.  The  steady,  gradual  increase  in  the  attendance, 
notwithstanding  the  largo  number  of  schools  in  operation  in  Ballymena 
and  immediate  neighbourhood  speaks  highly  for  the  skill  and  efficiency 
of  the  principals  and  their  assistants.  It  is  in  place  to  mention  that 
owing  to  open  competition  for  situations  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  remunerative  employment  can  be  secured  in  other 
walks  of  life,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  get  suitable  candidates  to  accept 
the  post  of  pupil-teaclier.  Hence  additional  work  of  a trying  nature 
must  often  be  taken  up  by  the  permanent  staff  of  teachers  in  the  male 
and  female  departments  of  this  institution.  I have  to  add  that  one 
pupil-teacher  and  two  monitors  resigned  during  the  past  year  and  Went 
to  business. 

F 2 
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Table  showing  the  rates  of  payment,  and  the  amount  of  fees  received 
and  school  requisites  sold  during  1870,  1871; — 

Fees. 


Number  on  the  rolls  on  31st  December,  1871 ; — 


Boys.  Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

At  5s.  per  quarter, 

. . 55  45 

9 

109 

„ 2s.  6 d.  „ 

41  83 

34 

108 

„ ls.orls.lrf.  „ 

19  26 

18 

63 

Total,  . 

. 115  104 

~~ 61 

280 

Total  amount  in  1871  and  1870  of  fees  received  and  school 

requisites 

sold : — 

Boys.  Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

School-fees  received  during  1871, 

. 86  10  11  Gfi  12  8 

26  8 4 

179  11  11 

„ „ 1870, 

School  Requisites  sold  during  1871, 

. 77  16  3 53  4 11 

22  14  7 

153  15  9 

. 26  14  4 12  19  U 

1 9 4£ 

41  2 10 

„ „ 1870, 

. 22  14  12  1 6 

1 7 10 

35  10  8 

x,  s.  a. 

Increase  in  Fees  received  in  1871,  . . . . 25  13  2 

„ amount  of  School  Requisites  sold,  . . 5 12  *2 


Literary  classification  of  the  pupils  specially  examined  by  me  and  Mr. 
"Wilson,  district  inspector. 

The  children  examined  were  classed  as  follows  : — 


Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

fants. 

Lesson  Books : 

Book  I./ 

_ 

_ 

44 

„ II.,  . 

15 

19 

11 

„ HI.,  . 

32 

41 

„ rvr.,  . 

29 

22 

„ V., 

29 

6 

- 

Totals, 

105 

88 

55 

Grammar : 

Parts  of  Speech  only. 

31 

39 

11 

Parsing  and  Svutax. 

74 

49 

Derivations, 

58 

Composition, 

58 

28 

_ 

Geography : 

Lessons  on  Maps  only.  . 

55 

hrorn  Text-books  : 

Local, 

Mathematical  and  Pliy- 

47 

60 

sical, 

58 

28 

Arithmetic : 

Tables  only , , 

Simple  Rules, 

15 

19 

11 

Compound  Rules,  . 

16 

Proportion,  . 

16 

15 

- 

Arithmetic — continued. 
Practice,  Interest,  &c., 
Mental, 

Writing: 

On  Slates  only, 

,,  Paper, 

From  Dictation,  . 

Branches  for  Females  : 
Sewing, 

Knitting, 

Netting, 

Embroidery, . 

Cutting  out,  . 

Extra  Branches: 

British  Poets, 
Mensuration, 

Cxeo  mo  try,  . 

Algebra, 

Book-keeping, 

Music,  . 

Drawing, 

Physical  and  Applied 
Science, 


Illmdred  arid forty-eiglit  pupil*  were 
CbTfidhrf  character  of  then-  answering  and  general  proficiency 

SVowftoSlv  SUbj0ined  table  of  l^fioiency.  I ** 

ttosehtm-ned  ^ specified  are  not  as  satisfactory  as 

and  tire  irnrlemii  fV  777  ascribe  to  tire  increase  in  the  attendirnce 
sdZ  fe  tea0knf  Staff  Wllen  estimating  results  in  tire 

gnls  school,  needlework  was  included,  and  every  girl  wire  failed  to  pre- 
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sent  suitable  specimens,  bond  fide  the  work  of  her  own  hands,  lost  100  AppcndixB. 
marks.  But  failures  under  this  head  were  very  few  indeed,  and  the  nu-  Reports" 
morons  specimens  of  plain  and  ornamental  work  exhibited  by  the  several  upon 
classes  gained  the  hearty  approval  of  the  ladies  by  whom  they  were  ex-  ^fc^fcnor 
amined.  _ ■ Model 

The  result  of  this  preliminary  examination  was,  on  the  whole,  very  Schools, 
creditable.  In  every  class  the  progress  of  the  pupils  was  most  apparent, 
and  such  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  teachers  had  faithfully  dis-  J 
charged  their  duties  towards  them. 


Proficiency  of  those  Examined. 


Number  of  Pupils  examined  in— 
Reading  Lessons, 

Grammar, 

Geography, 

Arithmetic, 

Writing  on  paper,  . 
Writing  from  Dictation,  . 
Needlework,  . 


Males.  - 

Fomalus. 

Infants. 

Total. 

105 

88 

55 

248 

105 

88 

11 

204 

105 

88 

11 

204 

105 

88 

11 

204 

105 

88 

7 

200 

90 

79 

- 

169 

- 

79 

- 

79 

Of  the  Pupils  examined  there  were-- 

Able  to  read  I.  Book  correctly,  

„ II.  Book  correctly,  . • .•  • 

III.  or  higher  hooks  with  case  and  intelligence, 
Acquainted  with  the  parts  of  speech  only. 

Able. to  parse  syntactically,  . • • ■ * , 

Acquainted  with  the  outlines  and  general  features  ot  the 
Map  of  the  World  only,  . • • • 

Acquainted  with  Maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland,  . 

„ with  general  course  of  geography, 

Able  to  set  down  accurately  a sum  of  seven  places  ol  figures, 
work  correctly  a sum  in  Subtraction, 

„ Division  of  Money,  . 

” n Proportion  or  Practice, 

Able  to  write  on  paper  fairly,  . ■ • ■ 

„ a good  hand  with  ease  and  freedom, 

„ a sentence  with  tolerable  accuracy, 

n ,,  with  ease  and  correctness,  . 

Able  to  sew  neatly, 

• „ knit  a stocking,  . .... 

Proficient  in  cuttiug-out, 


Males.  Fem.  Infants.  Total. 


2 

18 

68 

50 

27 

10 

62 

9 

77 

82 

49 

24 

45 

30 

23 


29 

36 

158 

95 

76 

20 

114 

44 

16G 

ItiO 

135 

79 

82 

87 

-17 

99 

67 

77 

15 


A.UES  OF  THE  Pupils  Examined. 


Average  age, 

3 and  under  4, 

4 „ 5. 

5 „ 6, 

6 „ 7, 

7 „ », 

8 „ 9, 

!)  „ 10, 

10  „ 11, 

11  ,,  12, 

12  „ 13, 

13  „ 14, 

U „ 15, 

Above  1 5 years, 


Males. 

n-(i 


3 

15 

22 

17 

11 

12 


14 

11 


Females. 

11-7 


6 

13 

7 
15 
19 
10 
10 

8 


Infants. 

5-8 

4 

5 
11 
18 
11 

5 

1 


} 


Totals. 


38 


58 

127 


The  public  examination  of  the  pupils  was  lielil  in  tbe  boys  sebool-ioom, 
on  Tuesday,  tbe  Gtb  July.  There  was  a very  numerous  attendance  of  fte 
respectable  residents  of  tbe  town  and  neighbourhood,  TOnslsk?f  “V* , 
leading  clergymen,  many  of  tlio  parents  of  the  pup  a,  so  , . 

teachers  of  the  district,  and  others  interested  in  the  progress 
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The  walls  of  tlie  school-room  and  of  the  corridor  leading  to  it  were  taste- 
fully decorated  with  well  executed  drawings  by  tlie  pupils,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Doran,  Drawing  Master.  These  specimens  re- 
flected great  credit  on  hotli  teacher  and  pupils,  and  clearly  show  the  taste 
and  ability  which  he  possesses  as  teacher  of  drawing. 

As  usual  the  infants  formed  a source  of  great  attraction  to  the  visitors. 
The  manner  in  which  several  of  them  read  and  recited  suitable  pieces  won 
general  applause.  The  harmonious  blending  of  then-  sweet  voices  during 
the  singing,  them  merry  little  faces,  neat  appearance,  and  intelligent 
answering  duringtlieir  examination  by  their  efficient  teachers,  Mr.  O’Kane 
and  Mrs.  Sproide,  were  the  subject  of  general  and  highly  favourable 
comment. 

The  examination  of  the  classes  in  purely  literary  subjects,  was  diversi- 
fied by  a very  agreeable  selection  of  songs  rendered  with  sweetness  and 
precision  by  the  pupils  of  the  senior  division,  under  their  accomplished 
teacher,  Mr.  E.  Cooney  : “ Glorious  is  Thy  name,”  “ See  our  bark  scuds 
o’er  the  main,”  “ Watch  by  the  Rhine,”  and  many  other  pieces  were  exe- 
cuted with  wonderful  accuracy  and  taste. 

In  conclusion  I beg  to  state  that  the  answering  in  all  tlie  departments 
of  this  Model  School  was  excellent  and  spoke  well  for  the  diligence  of  the 
pupils  and  the  labours  of  the  teachers. 

. I remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Fleming,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries. 


No.  3. — Annual  Report  for  the  year  1871,  upon  the  Newtown- 
ards  Model  School,  by  J.  G.  Fleming,  Escp,  Head  Inspector. 

Belfast,  June,  1871. 

< Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  Commis- 
sioners the  following  report  on  the  Newtownards  Model  School  for  the 
year  1871. 

The  house  and  jiremises  have  been  kept  in  excellent  order,  while  the 
neat,  tasteful  appearance  of  the  shrubbery  and  grounds,  fully  justify  the 
favourable  remarks  I made  in  reference  to  them  in  my  last  report.  The 
internal  cleanliness,  tidiness,  and  order  everywhere  visible  in  the  build- 
iug?  play-grounds,  and  offices,,  are  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  Mr. 
Harbison,  the  head  master.  An  oflice,  suitably  furnished,  lias  been 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  District  Inspector.  This  was  much  wanted, 
as  the  small  room  hitherto  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  was  of  very  little 
service. 

fNo  change  has  taken  place,  in  the  staff  of  principal  teachers.  Mr. 
O’Reilly,  assistant  in  the  boys’  school,  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  year; 
he  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Shannon,  formerly  assistant  in  Bally- 
mena Model  School.  Miss  M‘Cann,  assistant  in  the  girls’  school,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Belfast  Model  School ; she  has  been  succeeded 
by  Miss  Hevey  ■ but  the  vacancy  caused  by  tlie  resignation  of  Miss 
Ferguson,  also  an  assistant  in  the  girls’  school,  lias  not  yet  been  tilled 
up.  Tlie  annexed  summary  shows  at  a glance  the  destination  of  pupil- 
teachers  and  monitors  who  left  in  1871. 
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1-Teachers  mid  Monitors  who  left  in  1871,  with  the  destination  of  ^ 
each.  • . 


Pupil-Toaoliciu. 
Robert  Hughes, 
Joseph  Gilmore, 
James  Connolly, 

John.  Charles  Musson 
Samuel  Wright, 
Robert  Emisoii, 


Males. 

Destiuotlou. 

Appointed  Assistant,  W eslcyan  College,  Belfast. 
Appointed  Principal,  Drumroagh  National  School. 
Gone  to  training. 

Appointed  Assistant,  Sullivan’s  N.  S.,  Holywood. 
Appointed  Principal,  Crossnacreevy  National  School. 
Appointed  Principal,  Ballymacashan  National  School. 


1 . Mary  O’Toole, 

2.  Lilian  Morrison, 


Time  expired — at  home. 
Got  married. 


1.  Samuel  Johnson,  . . Appointed  pupil-teacher. 

2.  Agnes  E.  Baird,  . • Lett  on  account  of  illness. 

3. "  Mary  M‘Ivec,  . • ■ Appointed  Assistant,  East-street  National  School. 

During  the  nine  years  that  have  expired  since  the  opening  of  this 
school,  it  has  supplied  to  the  public  service  forty-two  male  and  twenty- 
two  female  teachers,  many  of  whom  hold  important  situations. 

The  character  of  the  attendance,  the  sums  received  as  school  fees,  and 
for  sale  of  books  and  stationery,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Average  number  on  rolls, 

„ „ in  attendance, 


Average  number  on  rolls. 


Fees  received  for  15170,  . 
Fees  received  for  1871, . 
Requisites  sold  during  15170, 
Requisites  sold  during  15571, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

150 

106 

yo-u 

346-8 

. 1127 

86’1 

76’7 

289-8 

1871. 

152-8 

113 

89-6 

355-4 

. 181  ’6 

91-3 

74-3 

297’2 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s. 

d. 

14  9 

45  11  8 

31  19  7 

146  6 

0 

0 7 

54  13  0 

33  3 5 

163  17 

0 

7 5-1- 

12  0 8 

2 10  6i 

40  18 

7 

1 4 

12  14  5 

4 17  11“ 

45  13 

ax 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  tlio  amounts  paid  under  these  two  heads  are 
considerably  higher  than  those  received  during  the  preceding  year  1870. 

From  the  accompanying  return,  it  appears  that  very  nearly  65  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  on  rolls  in  both  schools  (boys’  and  girls)  read 
in  Tim’d  or  higher  class  books.  Their  classification  in  other  subjects  is 
proportionately  high,  and  their  actual  proficiency  maybe  estimated  from 
the  following  summary.  This  shows  that  exactly  three-fourths  of  the 
hoys,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  girls  answered  above  GO  per  cent,  of 
the  questions  proposed  to  them  by  Mr.  Gordon  (District  Inspector)  and 
myself  during  tlie  searching  preliminary  examination  which  we  held  m 
November  last.  Bearing  in  mind  the  comparatively  high  standard  by 
which  wo  tested  the  attainments  of  those  pupils,  these  facts  bear  strong 
testimony  to  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  principals  and  then’  a^istants. 
In  fact  the  questions  set  to  the  senior  divisions  were  quite  as  diineuit  as 
those  proposed  to  teachers  seeking  promotion  to  third  class.  The  reac  S 
in  the  boys’  school,  ms  far  as  I con  form  an  opinion,  has  improved,  and  r. 
Gordon  also  speaks  favourably  of  the  reading  of  the  classes  wnic  le  ex- 
amined. Most  of  the  girls  read  with  ease  and  exactness j speaking  genera  y 
they  excel  boys  in  this  branch,  as  they  are  gifted  with  a more  pleasing  an 
accurate  enunciation.  This  remark  docs  not,  however,  apply  to  a con- 
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siderable  portion  of  the  Third  class  in  the  girls’  school.  Their  reading 
was  inferior,  and  their  pronunciation  so  careless  and  indistinct,  that  it 
was  hard  to  catch  the  meaning  of  what  they  read.  They  also  failed  in 
writing  from  dictation,  arithmetic,  and  local  geography.  I have  called 
the  attention  of  the  head  mistress  to  these  defects,  and  I trust  they 
will  be  remedied  before  the  next  general  examination  of  the  school  takes 
place. 

The  children  on  the  roll  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  classed  as 
follows : — 


Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

fants. 

SubjeotB. 

Boys 

Girls. 

In- 

fants. 

Lesson  Books : 
Book  I., 

„ II.,  • 
„ HI.,  . 
„ iv.,  . 
,,  v.,  . 

8 

53 

54 
36 
11 

36 

42 

23 

10 

60 

18 

Writing : 

On  slates  only , 

„ paper,  *. 
From  dictation,  . 

162 

154 

Ill 

111 

60 

18 

18 

Totals,  . 

162 

111 

78 

Branches  for  females : 

Grammar : 

Parts  of  speech  only , 
Parsing  and  Syntax, 
Derivations, 

Composition, 

Geography : 

Lessons  on  Maps  only,  . 
From  Text-books : 

Local, 

Mathematical  aud  Phy- 
sical, 

Arithmetic : 

Tables  only,  . 

Simple  rules, 

Compound  do.,  . 
Proportion,  . 

Practice,  Interest,  &c., . 
Mental, 

54 

74 

47 

47 

61 

54 

47 

8 

53 

27 

27 

47 

](J1 

57 

54 

S3 

33 

36 

42 

33 

36 

19 

23 

33 

75 

18 

60 

18 

60 

18 

Sewing, 

Knitting, 

Netting, 

Embroidery, . 

Cutting  out,  . 

Extra  branches : 

British  Poets, 
Mensuration, 

Geometry,  . 

Algebra, 

Book-keeping, 

Music,  .... 
Drawing, 

Physical  and  Applied 
Science,  . 

22 

22 

22 

22 

50 

101 

47 

111 

111 

75 

33 

33 

33 

111 

33 

78 

78 

Number  of  pupils  examined,  . 

Number  who  answered  over  90  per  cent., 


70 

60 

50 

less  than  50 


Boys. 
' 120 

2 

1-1 

42 

32 

20 

10 

120 


Girls. 

99 


3 

18 

25 

24 

29 


IT1  4.0  ?eedlew01'k  merits  special  commendation.  Tie 
a?d  TT^. of  specimens  which  I saw  ( bond  fide  the  handi- 
\ 3cllool>  afforde<1  substantial  proof  of  the 

to  imnvlvo  h haS  1'e.s'*ed  fl;’om  tbe  efforts  of  the  principal,  Miss  Lester, 
l m 7?  “°st  useful  branch  of  their-  kucatiom  I 
workH,rodtW  1 bareiseld°,m  7ltnessetl  a better  assortment  of  plain 
^ rited  011  f be  clay  of  the  public  examination, 
nletedhv  fh7FlT  style’  fiuish  of  the  drawings  com- 

teen  ta^ht  S TS m ^ is  e™lmt  ^ this  subject  has 

W tw  rt  r7ark.able  success  by  Mr.  Greer,  who  continues  to 

kao-wledcrffnf  +1  i*  *577  C7es‘  Mauy  °f  his  ■ pupils  have  a fair 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  light  and  shade,  and  draw  correctly  from  models. 
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Those  in  his  most  advanced  class  copy  with  rare  skill  ornament,  land- 
scape,  and  figures  ; then*  drawings  in  water-colours  were  very  chaste  in  . ' — 
style,  and  singularly  accurate  in  outline.  ’ RePort« 

There  are,  strictly  speaking,  two  divisions  in  the  infants’  school  one  Erict 
which  embraces  the  children  who  can  read  and  spell  words  of’  one  \ni  Minor 
syllable,  and  work  short  easy  sums  in  simple  addition.  The  other  con-  Sol. 
sists  of  mere  infants,  whose  tender  age  disqualifies  them  for  continuous  — - 

mental  application.  The  play-ground  and  tlie  lecture  gallery  are  the  Newtjjwn- 
channels  through  which  the  teacher,  Miss  Bradford,  insensibly  moulds 
the  faculties  and  forms  tlie  temper  of  these  little  ones.  The  respect 
for  truth,  the  ready  obedience  to  command,  and  the  habits  of  order  and 
neatness  which  they  acquire  in  this  school,  cannot  fail  to  exercise 
lasting  and  beneficial  influence  on  tlieir  future  career.  When  promoted 
to  the  higher  schools  I shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  their  progress  be 
not  rapid  and  satisfactory. 

The  public  examination  was  hold  on  the  8th  November,  in  the  boys’ 
school,  which  was  crowded  throughout  the  clay  with  a numerous  and 
respectable  audience.  At  eleven  o’clock  precisely  the  boys  of  the  junior 
division  appeared  in  tlie  gallery.  They  were  examined  by  Mr  Shannon 
in  reading  and  the  map  of  the  World.  Several  young  lads  recited  short 
pieces  of  poetry  with  a degree  of  accuracy  and  distinctness  of  articulation 
which  elicited  general  approbation.  I may  add,  their  knowledge  of  the 
map  of  the  World  was  extensive  and  correct.  The  junior  girls  were 
next  examined  by  Miss  Kennedy,  one  of  the  assistants,  who  put  them 
a series  of  questions  on  the  subject  she  had  selected,  “ The  Products  of 
the  Torrid  Zone”  ; their  answering  was  prompt  and  intelligent,  The 
middle  division  was  examined  by  Mr.  Bow,  one  of  the  assistants; 
these  boys  manifested  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  geography  of 
Europe  and  Ireland,  and  they  worked  sums  in  compound  rules  and 
simple  proportion  with  accuracy  and  despatch.  After  this,  the  infants 
were  marched  to  the  platform  ; they  were  examined  by  Miss  Bradford 
in  the  map  of  Europe,  and  by  Miss  Dowling,  one  of  the  assistants,  in 
reading  and  explanation.  The  visitors  always  take  a deep  interest  in 
this  part  of  tlie  examination,  which  was,  I may  add,  loudly  applauded. 

These  little  children  also  sang  some  short,  pretty  airs  very  correctly, 
and  went  through  their  exercises  with  wonderful  ease  and  grace. 

The  examination  of  the  senior  division  of  boys  was  conducted  by  Mr. 

Harbison.  Writing  from  Dictation,  Arithmetic,  and  the  classification  of 
animals,  were  tlie  subjects  lie  selected.  A gentleman  in  the  audience 
chose  a passage  from  a book  with  which  the  pupils  were  not  acquainted  ; 
they  wrote  it  down  on  thoir  slatos  (word  for  wol-d  sis  it  was  read  out  for 
them)  with  almost  complete  accuracy.  Then  another  gentleman  selected 
some  hai'd  sums  in  arithmetic,  which  wore  correctly  worked  in  a very 
short  time.  Tlioso  boys  wore  next  examined  hi  mental  arithmetic,  and 
although  they  had  not  made  any  special  preparation,  their  answers  to 
the  questions  proposed  to  thorn  wore  rapid  and  correct.  Mr.  Greer’s  sub- 
ject was  " Physiology  in.  its  Relation  to  Health The  public,  on  account 
of  the  nuirkocl  success  of  the  pupils  at  the  examinations  connected  with 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  expected  high  pyrofidency  in  this 
subject,  and  so  it  proved  to  be. 

The  gilds  in  the  highest  division  woro  examined  by  the  head  mistress, 

Miss  Lester,  in  “ Reading  and  the  History  of  English.”  A very  inte- 
resting series  of  questions  on  this  subject  elicited  ready  and.  intelligent 
replies  from  the  class,  the.  members  of  which  read  the  following  pieces : 

“ True  Bea  uty  ” ; one  of  Spencer’s  sonnets.  An  extract  from  “ The 
Merchant  of  Venice”.  Extracts  from  “ Paradise  Lost”.  Selections  from 
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Goldsmith  and  Moore.  Their  reading  was  deservedly  applauded  by  the 
audience. 

At  tlie  conclusion  of  the  examination,  tlie  certificates  were  Landed  to 
the  successful  pupils.  Those  whose  answering  fell  short  of  60  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  questions  proposed  got  no  premium. 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Gr.  Fleming,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries. 


No.  4. — Annual  Report  on  Carrickeergus  Minor  Model 
School,  for  the  year  1871,  by  J.  G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Head 

Inspector. 

Belfast,  May,  1872. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, my  report  on  the  Carrickfergus  Minor  Model  School  for  the  year 
1871. 

The  school  buildings  and  offices  are  in  excellent  repair,  and  the  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  with  which  tlie  premises  and  school-rooms  have  been 
kept  reflect  credit  on  the  teachers  of  the  several  departments  of  this 
institution.  The  plot  of  ground  in  front  of  the  school-room  has  been 
planted  with  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs,  an  arrangement  which 
has  very  much  improved  the  appearance  of  the  principal  approach  to  the 
building.  I take  this  opportunity  to  state  that  the  residence  of  the  head 
master  requires  to  be  enlarged,  as  it  does  not  afford  adequate  accommo- 
dation for  himself  and  the  members  of  his  family. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  staff 
of  head  teachers.  Miss  Moore,  assistant  in  the  infants’  department,  was 
removed  in.  July  last  to  the  Belfast  Model  School.  This  vacancy  was 
immediately  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  M£Dougall  from  the 
Monaghan  Model  School.  In  the  female  department  Miss  Stuart, 
assistant,  was  obliged,  from  ill-health,  to  resign ; she  has  been  succeeded 
by  Miss  Wasson,  for  some  time  assistant  in  tlie  Kilkenny  Model  School. 
The  few  slight  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  staff  of  monitors  do 
not  call  for  any  special  remark. 

The  following  tables  give  the  average  number  of  pupils  on  rolls,  and 
average  number  present  during  tlie  past  and  preceding  year,  with  the 
amounts  received  as  school  fees  and  for  requisites  sold  to  pupils. 


I. 


Boys. 

Girla. 

Infanta. 

Total. 

( Average  on  rolls, 
Average  attendance, 

. 102-6 

68-8 

76-2 

247-6 

. .83-5 

55-4 

61-7 

200-6 

1870-1 

| 

£ s.  d. 

£ .*«.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s. 

d. 

School-fees, 

L Requisites  sold,  . 

. 63  15  3 

37  18  1 

38  18  6 

140  11 

1(1 

. 13  8 3 

9 8 10.i 

1 i)  14 

24  7 

1 

ii. 

Boys.  - 

Girla. 

Infanta. 

Total. 

f Average  on  rolls, 

. 103-9 

79*9 

99-1 

282-9 

j Average  attendance, 

1871 4 

. 87-3 

63- 

83-8 

234-1 

£ s.  d. 

£ .v.  d. 

£ .s',  d. 

£ s. 

d. 

^School-fee 

. 57  13  10 

42  9 1 

54  4 10 

154  7 

9 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

Preliminary  NmmiiMtimt.—As  on  previous  occasions,  the  children  of 
the  several  classes  were  carefully  examined  in  all  the  branches  specified 
in  the  school  programme.  The  general  answering  at  this  examination 
which  extended  over  several  days,  wna  pretty  good.  In  the  hoys’  depart 
ment  the  classes  acquitted  themselves  very  well,  except  in  geo«raphy 
in  which  some  of  the  junior  pupils  failed.  On  the  other  hand,  it°is  but 
fail-  to  state  that  in  other  1 uunclios,  especially  in  grammar  and  arithmetic 
the  attainments  of  the  pupils  were  in  advance  of  the  requirements  of  the 
programme.  But  in  the  girls’  school  the  results  of  the  examination 
were  not  so  satisfactory.  The  highest  classes,  indeed,  have  made  foil- 
progress  in  the  more  important  school  branches.  The  pupils  of  the  lower 
drafts,  however,  comprising  a considerable  proportion  of  the  attendance 
are  not  in  a forward  state.  As  regards  those  pupils,  I am  reluctantly 
obliged  to  report  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  anything-  like  sustained 
work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  ]•  have  to  add  that  the  number  of 
promotions  during  the  year  has  boon  comparatively  small,  in  fact  not 
more  than  40  per  cen  t,  of  the  average  attendance.  From  this  it  appears 
that  it  requires  about  two  years  and  a half  to  advance  a pupil  from  one 
class  to  another : the  promotions  are  mure  numerous  in  many  ordinary 
National  schools  in  charge  of  second  and  even  third  class  teachers.  All 
defects  noticed  in  the  school  have  been  pointed  out  to  the  head  mistress, 
and  I trust  she  will  earnestly  endeavour  to  remove  them  and  improve 
the  classes  to  whose  shortcomings  I have  deemed  it  necessary  to  refer. 

The  infant  school  continues  to  bo  efficiently  conducted  : it  has  more 
than  maintained  its  ground,  as  appears  from  tlio  gradual  increase  in  the 
attendance,  amounting  to  3G  per  cent,  above  that  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  school  is  well  organised,  the  children  are  carefully  trained,  and  the 
progress  in  the  elementary  subjects,  suitable  for  very  young  children,  is 
in  all  respects  satisfactory. 

The  children  on  the  l-olls  are  classed  as  follows : — 


Snbjcota. 

Buy,. 

Girls. 

In- 

Junta. 

Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

fants. 

Lesson  Books : 

Arithmetic — continued. 

Book  I 

- 

8 

90 

Proportion,  . 

19 

15 

_ 

„ ID, 

‘19 

54 

27 

Practice,  Interest,  &c.,  . 

31 

• 14 

41 

15 

- 

Mental, 

124 

83 

9 

- 

Writing : 

9 

<> 

- 

On  Slates  only, 

Pi 

76 

Totals,  . 

124 

113 

117 

„ I ap  or, 

From  Dictation,  . 

124 

O'! 

83 

Grammar : 

Scripture  Lessons, 

Sacred  Poetry, 

Parts  of  Speech  only,  . . 
Parsing  and  Syntax, 
Derivations,  . 

124 

124 

62 

72 

88 

113 

54 

29 

27 

Sowing, 
Knitting, 
Netting, 
Cutting  out,  . 

: 

83 

83 

11 

4 

12 

12 

Composition, 

81 

29 

_ 

Extra  Branches : 

British  Poets, 

31 

29 

- 

62 

3(1 

117 

Mensuration, 

31 

- 

- 

Prom  Text-hooks : 

Geometry,  . 

31 

31 

- 

- 

Local, 

41 

111 

Algebra, 

- 

- 

Mathematical  and  Phy- 
sical, 

Book-keeping, 

Trigonometry, 

31 

11 

: 

“ 

Arithmetic: 

Navigation,  . 

31 

124 

83 

117 

Tables  onli/,  , 

_ 

_ 

90 

' Drawing,  . . 

Physical  and  Applied 
Science,  . 

124 

83 

117 

Simple  Rules, 

Compound  Rules.  . 

‘ 

62 

22 

80 

111 

27 

31 

- 

_ 
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Appendices  to  Thirty-eighth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1871. 


Navigation  Class. — During  tlie  twelve  months  ended  31st  December, 
1871,  there  were  forty-three  distinct  pupils  on  the  rolls ; twelve  of  them 
went  to  sea,  of  whom  four  passed  the  Board  of  Trade  examination  for 
only  mate,  one  for  first  mate,  and  one  for  master.  The  remaining  pupils 
receiving  instruction  in  navigation  are  boys  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a 
seafaring  life. 

The  annual  public  examination  of  the  pupils  took  place  on  the  28th 
June,  in  the  presence  of  a large  and  respectable  audience.  It  was  held 
in  the  infants’  school-room,  which  was  suitably  prepared  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  visitors.  As  usual,  the  exercise  books  and  specimens  of 
plain  and  ornamental  penmanship  were  carefully  mounted  and  suspended 
round  the  walls.  They  exhibited  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  by 
whom  they  had  been  written,  and  proved  that  penmanship  had  received 
all  the  attention  which  its  importance  as  a branch  of  instruction  demands. 

Specimens  of  the  girls’  work  were  arranged  on  tables  in  the  female 
school,  and  were  carefully  examined  during  the  day  by  a great  number 
of  ladies.  The  specimens  embraced  Berlin  wool  work,  plain  sewing, 
netting;  and  embroidery.  Those  most  competent  to  judge  pronounced 
them  excellent.  The  hemming  and  knitting  executed  by  some  of  the 
infants  deserve  honourable  mention. 

The  junior  division  of  the  girls  was  first  examined,  and  after  them 
followed  the  junior  division  of  boys.  The  subjects  selected  to  test  tlieir 
knowledge  were  reading,  spelling,  and  grammar.  After  them  came  the 
infants  : their-  examination  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  day’s  proceedings.  After  they  had  been  tested  by  a series  of  ques- 
tions on  subjects  suitable  for  children  of  their  tender  age,  they  went 
through  a number  of  manual  exercises.  Their  singing  was  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  gave  promise  of  future  excellence  in  this  branch  of  education. 
The  answering  of  the  senior  division  in  arithmetic,  and  their  proficiency 
in  reading  and  writing  from  dictation,  gave  general  satisfaction.  The 
examination  of  these  pupils  was  chiefly  conducted  by  gentlemen  not  in 
the  Board’s  service,  for  the  exercises  in  parsiug,  writing  from  dictation, 
and  arithmetic  were  selected,  at  my  request,  by  some  of  the  visitors. 
The  condition  of  this  division  bears  impressive  testimony  to  the  ability 
and  success,  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  head  master.  The  examination  of 
the  senior  division  of  girls  by  the  head  mistress,  Miss  Stephens,  in  read- 
ing,  biography,  arithmetic,  and  writing  from  dictation  was  minute  and 
searching.  Their  reading  was  true,  fluent,  and  intelligent,  their  spelling 
correct,  and  their  knowledge  of  -practical  arithmetic  sound  and  extensive. 

I remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 


The  Secretaries. 


J.  G-.  Fleming,  Head  Inspector. 


No.  5 — Annual  Report  upon  the  Lurgan  Model  School,  for 
the  year  1871,  by  J.  G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector. 

Belfast,  May,  1 87 2. 

Gentlemen,  I have  the  honour  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the 
yeTT8TimerS  ^ f°Uowillg  report  011  tlie  Lm‘San  Model  School  for  the 

During  the  past  year  the  necessary  repairs  and  improvements  in  the 
seve1  a school-rooms,  the  play-grounds,  and  the  apartments  occupied  by 
ALr.  Ureer,  the  resident  master,  were  effectively  carried  out  by  order  of 
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tie  Boai'd  of  Pablic  Works.  The  shrubs  in  the  ornamental  part  of  the  4* mJUs. 
grounds,  in  front  ol  tlie  school  buildings,  were  thinned,  and  those  found  — 
suitable  were  transplanted  towards  the  end  of  last  autumn.  This  was  done  u J"‘5 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  experienced  and  well  qualified  gardener.  District 
I have  to  add  that  the  entire  premises  are  now  in  a satisfactory  condition 
us  to  general  repair,  neatness,  order  and  cleanliness.  Schools 

No  change  lias  taken  place  in  the  staff  of  principal  and  senior  assistant  — 1 

teachers  since  the  date  of  my  last  report  on  this  establishment.  Of  the  Urs"“- 
junior  staff  one  monitor  left  the  boys’  school  to  fill  a situation  which  he 
had  obtained  in  a linen  warehouse.  Two  lnonitresses  left  the  "iris’ 
school,  one  of  them,  who  had  been  temporarily  allowed  to  act  as  pupil- 
teacher  was  obliged  to  resign  in  consequence  of  bad  health,  the  other 
went  as  a pupil  to  a 1 warding  school  in  England.  The  last  yearly 
examinations  held  at  Lurgau  afforded  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
pupil-teachers  and  monitors  had  turned  to  good  account  the  numerous 
opportunities  for  improvement  within  their  reach  ill  this  excellent 
institution.  Their  general  conduct  and  attention  to  school  duties  have 
elicited  from  the  head  teachers  of  the  different  departments  very  favour- 
able reports. 

The  following  summaries  show  the  statistics  of  the  school  under  various 
aspects : — 


I.  The  attendance  for  the  past  and  previous  year : — 


1871— Average  No.  on  rolls, 

„ in  attendance, 

llljO — Average  No.  on  rolls, 

„ in  attendance, 


II.  School-fees  and  .Requisites  sold,  1871 


Amount  of  fees  received,  . 
„ requisites  sold, 


III.  Number  remaining  on  tlio  Rolls  :• 


At  5s,  per  quarter, 
„ 2s.  6d.  „ 

„ Is.  W. 


Total  on  the  rolls, 


Boj'b. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

194-2 

114-2 

98-1 

406*5 

153 

92 

79-1 

324*1 

183-3 

107 

106*4 

396*7 

148 

91 

90 

329 

sold, 

1871: 

— 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

d. 

£ s. 

<1. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s-.  d. 

I 

57  3 

2 

42  16  3 

193  15  6 

10 

8 9 

7 

2 5 24 

29  1 71 

3 Rolls : — 

Boys. 

Girls.  Infants. 

Total. 

41 

25 

14 

80 

85 

48 

41 

174 

07 

33 

44 

144 

193 

106 

99 

398 

The  classification  of  the  pupils  lias  boon  arranged  and  carried  out  with 
a good  deal  of  judgment,  as  tlie  utmost  cave  has  been  taken  to  place  the 
children  in  tlio  divisions  for  which  they  were  found  qualified.  Hence 
excessive  classification,  tlie  bane  of  thorough  teaching,  has  been  sedulously 
avoided.  I have  to  add  that  tlio  general  proficiency  of  the  classes  was, 
in  most  subjects,  above  the  requirements  of  the  programme — a fact 
truly  creditable  to  the  teachers  of  tlie  different  departments.  This 
remark  applies  in  a special  manner  to  two  very  important  branches — viz., 
penmanship  and  arithmetic.  The  improvement  in  needlework  also  calls 
for  special  remark.  Fancy  work  lias  not  been  wholly  neglected,  but  tlie 
girls  have  been  required  to  devote  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  various 
branches  of  knitting,  plain  sewiug,  and  other  homely  but  useful  branches 
of  needlework, 
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TV.  The  Liteiwy  Classification  of  Pupils  on  the  Rolls: — 


Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girin. 

In- 

fants 

Subjects. 

n„,s. 

Girls. 

In- 

fants. 

Arithmetic — continued. 

Book  I. , 

3 

60 

Practice,  Interest,  Sec.,  . 

88 

21 

_ 

„ II.,  . 

33 

39 

Mental, 

193 

1(13 

III.,  . 

37 

- 

W riting : 

„ IV.,  . 

i;j 

•21 

On  slates  only, 

- 

3 

GO 

V.,  . 

25 

12 

„ paper, 

193 

103 

3!) 

193 

193 

106 

99 

Grammar : 

Sowing, 

- 

106 

Parts  of  Speech  only, 

69 

50 

39 

Knitting, 

- 

106 

- 

Parsing  and  Syntax, 

121 

53 

- 

Netting, 

- 

5 

- 

Derivations, 

124 

53 

- 

Embroidery,  . 

- 

5 

_ 

Composition, 

124 

33 

- 

Cutting-out, 

- 

33 

_ 

Geography : 

Extra  Branches  : 

Lessons  on  Maps  only , . 

- 

14 

99 

British  Poets, 

88 

33 

_ 

From  Text-hooks : 

Mensuration, 

49 

- 

Local, 

105 

59 

- 

Geometry, 

‘25 

- 

_ 

Mathematical  and 

Algebra, 

25 

- 

_ 

Physical, 

118 

33 

- 

Book-keeping, 

25 

- 

_ 

Arithmetic : 

Trigonometry, 

1 

- 

_ 

Tables  only,  . 

— 

3 

60 

Music, 

60 

10G 

99 

Simple  rules, 

69 

33 

39 

Drawing, 

124 

106 

99 

Compound  do., 

- 

37 

- 

Physical  and  Applied 

Proportion, 

36 

12 

_ 

Science,  . 

49 

In  my  report  on  this  school  for  1870,  I referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturers  and  traders  of  Lurgan  and  neighbouring  towns  fully 
appreciated  the  aptitude  for  business  pursuits  which  Mr.  Greer’s  pupils 
very  generally  evince.  Accordingly  they  are  promptly  engaged  to  act  as 
clerks,  assistants,  &c.,  in  various  commercial  establishments,  so  that  they 
leave  school  for  good  at  a comparatively  early  age,  and  this  explains  why 
the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  highest  class  has  sensibly  diminished 
since  the  school  was  first  opened  for  public  instruction.  During  the 
past  year  I find  there  has  been  a still  greater  demand  on  the  hoys’  school, 
and  almost  to  the  same  extent  on  the  senior  division  in  the  girls’  school. 
The  numbers  that  left  during  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December, 
1870,  to  enter  upon  mercantile  and  other  pursuits  were,  hoys  58,  girls  32. 

The  annual  public  examination  of  the  pupils,  and  the  distribution,  of 
premiums  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  December,  in  presence  of  a large 
and  respectable  audience.  The  Eight  Honorable  Lord  Lurgan  and  Lady 
Lurgan  took  part  in  the  distribution  of  the  certificates.  The  range  of 
subjects  embraced  the  usual  school  course,  and,  as  on  previous  occasions, 
tlie  answering  of  the  pupils  was  ready,  correct,  and  intelligent.  Tlie 
premiums  were  awarded  soon  after  the  usual  preliminary  examination 
had  been  completed. 


— 

Classes  in  Boys’  School. 

Classes 

n Girls’  School. 

5th. 

4th. 

3rd. 

2nd. 

Total. 

5th. 

4 th. 

3rd 

2nd. 

Total. 

Number  of  pupils  whose  answering 

amounted  to  90  per  cent.  & above, 

1 

_ 

4 

ij 

„ „ 80  and  under  90,  . 

4 

5 

4 

16 

29 

6 

11 

4 

4 

25 

» „ 70  „ 80,  . 

1 

13 

4 

15 

33 

8 

12 

27 

..  „ 60  „ 70,  . 

‘2 

14 

!) 

15 

40 

_ 

1 

13 

10 

24 

„ „ 50  „ 60,  . 

- 

3 

7 

12 

22 

_ 

o: 

4 

11 

„ „ under  50,  . 

- 

- 

7 

27 

34 

- 

- 

14 

14 

Total,  .... 

8 

35 

31 

89 

163 

G 

22 

33 

40 

101 
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It  appeal's  from  tlio  figures  given  in  the  foregoing  table,  that  nearly 
tlu-ee-fourtlis  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  examined  answered  60  per 
cent,  or  above,  of  all  the  questions  proposed  to  them.  And  bearing  in 
mind  the  very  searching  character  of  those  questions,  and  the  length  of 
time  over  which  the  examination  extended,  1 believe  no  more  convincing 
proof  could  he  adduced  of  the  success  which  lnus  been  attained  in  every 
department  of  the  Lurgan  Model  School.  J 

I remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Fleming,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  die. 
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No.  6.— Annual  Report  upon  the  Monaghan  Minor  Model  Vmagi «> 
School,  tor  the  year  18/ 1,  by  ,T.  G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Head  In- 
spector. 


Belfast,  May,  1872. 

Gentlemen, — I bog  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, my  report  on  the  Monaghan  Minor  School  for  the  year  1871. 

Miss  Stewart,  principal  of  the  female  department,  was  obliged 
to  resign  owing  to  long  continued  ill  health,  and  I regret  to  add,  she  (bed 
a short  time  after  she  had  sent  in  her  resignation.  X take  this  opportu- 
nity to  place  on  record  my  sense  of  her  great  merit  as  a teacher,  and  of 
the  untiring  zeal  she  displayed  in  tile  discharge  of  her  duties.  Miss 
Porter  of  the  Paraoustown  Model  School  is  now  principal  of  the  Monaghan 
school,  and  she  appears  anxious  to  give  as  much  satisfaction  as  her  pre- 
decessor. Two  members  of  tbc  monitorial  staff  were  trained  in  tile  course 
of  the  year,  and  the  character  of  the  instruction  they  received  while 
attached  to  the  Monaghan  Model  School  may  be  gathered  from  the  high 
classification  they  obtained  from  the  Professors  on  the  conclusion  of 
their  eoium  One  received  third  division  of  first  class,  and  the  other 
second  division  of  second.  Tlie  conduct  of  tlie  junior  members  of  the 
staff  was  excellent,  no  coifiplaint  having  been  preferred  against  any  one 
of  them  during  tlie  year. 

The  following  table  shows  their  answering  at  the  annual  examination 
of  monitors  hold  last  July : — 


Name. 


William  Bartloy, 


Michael  Moane, 
James  Stewart, 

Thomas  Stewart, 

Thomas  Wilson, 

Annie  M.  Temple, 
Sarah  Blackburne, 
Margaret  M'Kec, 
Margaret  Watson, 
Mary  A.  Gordon, 
Margaret  Wliitln, 
Ellen  Allister,  . 


Dato  of 
.Appointment. 

i Por-contago  of 
Answering. 

Homarks. 

11*67 

fi4 

Received  I3  in  training;  appointed 
Assistant  Master  in  Clonmel 
Model  Scliool. 

9 •fill 

7H 

— 

{Mill 

66 

Received  II3  in  training;  recalled 
for  special  training  in  drawing. 

0-70 

57 

Appointed  to  the  charge  of  Anna- 
neose. 

6*70 

r».*i 

— 

12*67 

in 

Summoned  to  training  at  end  of  year. 

0*60 

74 

— 

{)•()}) 

7 a 

— 

9*69 

67 

— 

• 6-70 

77 

— 

9-70 

67 

— 

9-70 

50 

" 
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The  average  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  year  1871,  is  slightly  in  ex- 
cess  of  that  for  the  preceding  year,  and  the  regularity  of  the  attendance 
has  improved  in  a corresponding  degree,  as  may  bo  gathered  from  the 
per-eentages  in  the  annexed  table. 


Table  II. 

Average  attendance  for  year  1071, 
„ „ 1870, 

Boys. 

67-5 

(53 

Girls. 

64 -3 
62 

Infants. 

54-1 

48 

Table  III. 

Centesimal  proportion  between  average  on 
rolls  and  average  attendance,  year  1871,  • 

Boys. 

72 

7D7 

Girls. 

79*3 

76 

Infants. 

78-2 

777 

The  amount  of  school  fees  received  in  the  throe  departments  dming 
the  year  was  £123  4s.  1(M.,  being  £12  14s.  3d.  in  excess  of  the  sum 
received  during  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The  rates  of  payment  by 
the  pupils  on  the  rolls  on  the  31st  December,  187 1,  wore 


At  5s.  per  quarter, 
„ 2s.  6d.  „ 

„ Is.  Id.  „ 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

44 

30 

10 

84 

28 

23 

20 

71 

27 

32 

38 

97 

Tlie  course  of  instruction  embraces  more  than  the  ordinary  subjects 
taught  in  National  schools  ; the  pupils  of  the  senior  divisions  also  receive 
instruction  in  singing,  drawing,  and  physical  science.  The  following 
table  shows  the  classification  of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls  and  the  different 
subjects  which  constitute  the  school  course. 


Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

fants. 

Subjects. 

Boys.  Girls. 

In- 

fants. 

Arithmetic — continued. 

_ 

9 

33 

Practice,  Interest,  &c.,  . 

32 

13 

- 

„ II.,  . 

25 

20 

38 

Mental, 

92 

88 

' - 

„ III.,  . 

35 

31 

8 

Writing : 

„ IV.,  . 

20 

15 

_ 

On  Slates  only, 

- 

3 

30 

„ V.,  . 

12 

13 

- 

,,  Paper,  . 

92 

92 

85 

85 

49 

23 

92 

88 

79 



Branches  for  Females  : 

Grammar : 

Sewing, 

- 

88 

- 

Parts  of  Speech  only , 

25 

40 

39 

Knitting, 

- 

_ 

Parsing  and  Syntax, 

67 

48 

- 

Netting, 

- 

' 

Derivations,  . 

32 

59 

- 

Embroidery, 

- 

“ 

Composition, 

67 

59 

- 

Cutting-out,  . 

- 

~ 

Geography : 

Lessons  on  Maps  only,  . 

16 

19 

79 

Extra  Branches: 

Mensuration, 

32 

— 

- 

Local, 

76 

69 

- 

Geometry,  . 

32 

- 

Mathematical  and  Phy- 

Algebra, 

32 

- 

sical, 

32 

28 

- 

Book-keeping, 

32 

- 

" 

Arithmetic : 

Trigonometry, 

5 

- 

Tables  only,  . 

— 

4 

46 

Music, 

- 

Simple  Rides, 

25 

25 

30 

Drawing, 

92 

59 

" 

Compound  Rules, . 

24 

- 

Physical  and  Applied 

Proportion,  . 

13 

Science,  . 

82 



The  annual  public  examination  of  the  pupils  .was  held  on  the  22nd 
June,  in  presence  of  a large  number  of  visitors  chiefly  the  parents  of  the 
children  and  their  friends.  The  examination  of  the  senior  hoys  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Davidson  of  G-lasslough,  was  a most  interesting  feature  in  the 
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day’s  proceedings.  The  answering  demonstrated  in  a satisfactory  manner  AwndixL. 
the  soundness  of  tlie  instruction  imparted,  and  removed  any  feeling  of  R ~ 
distrust  that  might  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  worthlessness  of  a uPoa°  5 
test  where  the  teacher  acted  as  examiner.  For  some  days  before  the  Strict 
public  examination,  the  District  Inspector  and  myself  were  actively  Model™01, 
engaged  with  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  pupils,  which,  except  in  Schools, 
the  case  of  very  young  children,  we  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  by  ,,  — 7 
means  of  written  exercises.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the Moni9han- 
answering 


Sooonil 

Class. 

Third 

Class. 

Fourth 

Class. 

Fifth 

Class. 

Total. 

Boys 

Girls 

BoyB 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Total 

No  who  answered  90  per  cent,  and  above, 

. 

1 

1 

J 

2 

„ 80  and  less  than  90, 

- 

5 

_ 

l 

_ 

1 

6 

1 

70  „ „ 80, 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

_ 

O, 

13 

5 

„ GO  „ „ 70, 

3 

5 

2 

4 

4 

_ 

3 

6 

12 

15 

„ 50  „ „ GO, 

4 

2 

5 

7 

5 

9. 

2 

14 

13 

„ less  than  50  por  cent.,  . 

10 

13 

8 

12 

- 

G 

1 

18 

32 

No.  who  made  fewer  than  90  attendances, 

1 

11 

6 

- 

3 

2 

22 

23 

Reckoning  as  a failure  each  pupil  who  did  not  answer  at  least  50  per 
cent,  of  the  questions  proposed,  it  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  table 
that  the  failures  in  the  boys’  school  were  something  less  than  the  number 
of  those  who  had  not  made  90  attendances  in  the  school.  The  propor- 
tion of  failures  in  the  girls’  school  was  slightly  higher.  Thirty-two 
premiums  were  awarded  to  the  hoys,  and  twenty-two  to  the  girls,  being 
50  and  32  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  number  examined.  The  following 
are  correct  copies  of  the  questions  actually  put  to  the  second  and  third 
classes  of  the  male  and  female  departments.  Those  proposed  to  the  same 
classes  in  the  other  Model  Schools  under  my  superintendence,  were  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  calibre. 

Second  Class. 

Speli.ixg  Exercise. — Write  down  the  following: — Very  mischievous;  Arctic  seas; 
honeyed  woodbines;  waxen  cells;  gardener;  water  lilies;  extremely  delicious;  fine  acid 
juice;  gait  is  awkward. 

Explanation. — Write  down  the  following  phrases,  and  opposite  to  each  state  its 
meaning.  Glancing  eye;  docile  animal;  gay  aspect;  durable  wood;  boding  Bhepherd; 
eddying  dust;  oval  nest;  nimble  steed. 

Geography  — 1.  The  name  of  the  sea  between  North  and  South  America. 

2.  Name  of  a river  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

3.  Name  of  the  island  south  of  Bass’s  Strait. 

4.  Strait  joining  the  Arctic  and  Pacific  oeonns. 

5.  Maritime  county  immediately  north  of  Dublin. 

G.  River  flowing  through  Lough  Neagh. 

7.  County  in  Munster  north  of  the  Shannon. 

8.  Strait  connecting  Black  Sen  and  Sea  of  Marmora. 

Grammar. — Name  the  parts  of  speech  in  the  following  sentence: — The  cat  is  very 
playful  when  young,  hut  becomes  grave  as  it  grows  old. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  Write  down  in  figures  one  million  fourteen  thousand  and  twelve,  and 
from  it  subtract  ninety-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

2.  Exercise  in  simple  addition — seven  lines. 

3.  Divide  1,111,111,111,111  by  854  and  prove  tbe  work. 

4.  Questions  proposed  to  Pupils  of  Third  Class. 

Grammar. — Parse  the  following  sentence : — The  lion  seldom  attacks  any  animal  opeuly 
except  when  compelled  by  extreme  hunger,  in  which  case  no  danger  deters  him. 

1.  Decline  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person. 

2.  Gender  is  distinguished  in  three  ways: — give  an  example  of  each. 
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3.  Write  down  the  four  classes  of  nouns  which  have  no  plural  ? 

4.  Mention  six  situations  in  which  capital  letters  should  he  used  ? 

Explanation — Explain  the  following  phrases: — The  rapids  are  near;  ocean’s  blue  rim- 

beautiful  spectre;  eluding  pursuit;  hollow  from  it  to  the  root; — Book  iii.,  page  93.  For 
what  does  it  stand?  Meaning  of  guiltless  and  guilty  in  same  page;  annual  state  of  tor- 
pidity; solar  beams;  pendent  nest;  orient  realms. 

Wiiiting  from  dictation. — Book  iii.,  page  32.  From  “ They  gather  ....  to 
eyelids  together”. 

Arithmetic. — Write  down  any  seven  figures,  and  underneath  express  the  number  in 
words. 

2.  Addition  of  money — nine  lines. 

3.  Division  of  money  and  proof — division  being  365. 

4.  Reduce  10,000,000  inches  to  acres. 

5.  Simple  proportion — find  how  many  pairs  of  gloves  at.  2s.  fl rl.  per  pair  should  be  ex- 
changed for  36  dozen  pairs  of  stockings  at  4s.  7d.  per  pair. 

Geography. — 1.  Where  are  the  following  places  situated,  and  prefix  to  each  its 
geographical  designation: — Elsinore , Heligoland , Lucerne , Holstein , Hamburg. 

2.  Give  a sketch  of  the  coast  line  from  Gibraltar  to  Naples,  and  mark  the  situation  of 
four  seaport  towns. 

3.  What  cape  terminates  each  of  the  following  ranges  of  mountains — Apennines 
Pyrenees,  JJoverJield. 

4.  In  what  counties  are  the  following  towns  situated: — Belturlet,  Strabane,  Balbnggan 

Mall  mo  ? ’ 

5.  Name  four  of  the  rivers  of  Munster. 


Tlie  boys  of  senior  division  are  instructed  by  tlie  principal,  Mr. 
Linehan,  in  elementary  mathematics,  experimental  physics,  and 
chemistry,  and  by  his  assistant,  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  drawing.  The  girls 
are  instructed  in  this  branch  by  Miss  Porter,  and  in  vocal  music  by  her 
assistant,  Mrs.  Linehan.  . Respectable  proficiency  has  been  attained  in 
all  these  extra  subjects  without  detriment  to  the  pupils’  acquirements  in 
reading,  penmanship,  and  other  essential  branches. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  refer  to  the  highly 
efficient  state  of  the  infants’  school,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Blackburne, 
principal  teacher.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  ready 
and  intelligent  answering  of  her  little  pupils  on  the  day  of  the  public 
examination,  while  the  cheerful  and  tasteful  manner  in  which  they  sang 
several  appropriate  airs  elicited  general  approval  from  all  present. 

I remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

„ , . I.  G.  Fleming,  Head  Inspector. 

J he  Secretaries. 


-No-  7— Annqal  Keport  upon  Londonderry  District  Model 
lMp°ectOT°r  * 16  yeal’  1871’  by  A'  °’CAr-LACiHAN.  Esq.,  Head 

Londonderry,  30tli  January,  1872. 

■ IL?MEN’— 1 haTe  tlle  honour  to  submit,  for  tlie  information  of  tlie 
yhrTm”613’  “y  leP°rt  011  Eondonderry  Model  School  for  tlie 

schmto™™  bui^di“g?  are  in  a V6ry  satisfactory  state  of  repair;  the 
mZ: T 1 n ;■  neat  aiul  orcMf  »»,  and  possL  ample 

,Tlle  Stories  ere  scrupulously  clean, 
rthyetotliiigt0  be  desired  with  regard  to  suitable  sanitary  arrange- 

d££  the  year. ^ 0“l  “ the  b°arfi“S  establishment 

*£%£££  *5“  “ a0coullt  is  siveu  of  the  number  composing 

that  occurred  i «,  and  paid  monitors,  and  the  changes 

that  occurred  in  the  stuffs  during  the  year.  I may  here  mention  that  no 
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breachesofdiscipUne.desarviiigofnotice.tooknliririv.+boi,,,,,,  v . , , 

“■  7T\t]i°  r"£i  r, 

ported  by  the  head  master.  That  of  the  extern  members  of  the  staff  h^s  »X°rtS 
likewise  received  the  commendation  of  the  other  teachers,  as  also  UtefcKirt 
ddigence  m teaching  the  classes  committed  to  their  charge  and  in  the  Md  Mi“” 
prosecution  of  tlieir  own  special  studios  ° ’ UCt  m tiie  w°del 

With  regard  to  the  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  day  schools,  it  will  be  S°  — 
seen  from  the  following  statement  that  there  has  been  a maitod  increase 
diirrng  the  past  year  m the  boys’  and  girls’  departments.  I may  remark  S' 
that  the  number  of  pupils  on  rolls  and  in  daily  average  attendant 
been  higliei  in  1871  than  m any  previous  year  in  these  departments 


.1870. 

1871. 

In  tioys’  school,  . 
„ Girls’  „ 
Infants’  „ 

Avorage  No 
on.  Rolls. 

. 208-9 

. 133-3 

. 115-3 

Avorngo  No.  in 
Attundance, 

175-7 

100-1 

93-8 

Arerago  No. 
on  Rolls. 

234-5 
151-2 
94 -1 

Areiage  No.  in 
Attendance. 
204-3 
114-8 
75-7 

Totals, 

. 457-5 

309 -a 

479-8 

394-8 

re  “ thr  attf1;1.anoe1  “ tlls  Mints’  school  is  due  exclusively 

to  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina  dining  the  year,  when  parents  observed 
the  wise  precaution  of  withdrawing,  in  many  instances,  their  children 
fiom  the  school.  Even  with  this  serious  disadvantage,  the  joint  attend 

18701heiul\rq  r “ * lre?  departments  shows  favourably  iith  that  in 
1870,  being  309-6  in.  the  latter,  and  394-8  in  the  former  year 
The  number  of  pupils  on  rolls  on  the  31st  December,  1871  was  dis- 
tabuted  amongst  the  five  classes  in  the  proportion  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing statement,  which  exhibits,  also  the  average  age  in  each  class 


Numbor  on 

Rolls. 

Avoraga  Ago 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Boys. 

Girls, 

Infants. 

4 

. 58 

67 

55 

51 

7-7 

9- 

9-4 

5- 1 

6- 2 

. 116 

39 

- 

11-1 

lM 

. 60 

30 

- 

13-6 

13-3 

. 15 

18 

- 

13-4 

14-2 

- 

. 253 

154 

106 

Thj 

11-1 

5 -5 

First  Class, 

Second  ,, 

Third  , 

Fourth  „ 

Fifth 

Totals,  . 

ordinarr  of  reading,  writing,  dictation,  arithmetic, 

S““>  t d 8eoff™l%.  there  are  certain  extra  branches,  in  some  of 
timin' them  *?  V°Cfi  nm?10,and  tlmwing,  all  the  pupils  receive  instruc- 
. i “1  , a,ld  iemnle  departments;  and  in  others,  namely,  geometry, 
w/oM  °°- ^keeping,  and  physical  science,  the  upper  classes  only  in  the 
iluriiw  iw i'  t * 10S°  m.lb-'eots  sixty-°ne  boys  were  under  instruction 
the  re!?,  ^ (l™rtoroi  tIla  year.  The  French  language  is  taught  after 
,L»  “ J 1 school  hours,  the  Commissioners  having  allowed  the  use  of  a 
,m  i01'  instruction.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  French  class 
nmtJn  Iu!da  aU(l  thirteen  female  pupils.  The  necessity  which 

sclinnl  v a*i  lnst™ction  in  .French  should  not  be  given  within  the  stated 
, 10\  las  for  many  years  offered  a serious  impediment  to  its  suc- 

-i  aC'iiUlm,°llt’  and  has  operated  to  deter  the  pupils  from  joining  the 
them,  naturally,  looking  ivith  dislike  on  this  exceptional 
extension  of  then-  daily  school-time. 

Mr  D anilUa;1  ex*uiination  was  held  in  December,  and  was  conducted  by 
“ie  district  Inspector,  and  myself,  The  results  afford  satis- 
Gom-nV  . ,nony  effectiveness  of  the  instruction  given.  The 

issioners  grant  £15  every  year  for  distribution  in  premiums.  In 

G 2 
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addition,  £50  are  given  by  tlie  Honorable  tlio  Irish  Society — a very 
liberal  grant,  which,  with  that  of  the  Commissioners,  places  this  school 
in  a very  favourable  position  with  regard  to  the  cc  stimulating  force.” 
Such  a stimulus,  no  doubt,  helps  appreciably  to  sustain  tho  vitality  and 
energies  of  a school.  Every  pupil  was  excluded  from  a share  in  the  re- 
wards whose  answering  fell  below  a previously-determined  minimum 
standard,  which  was  fixed  at  55,  60,  and  G5  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
division  of  the  school  to  which  the  pupil  belonged.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  who  obtained  premiums 
under  these  conditions  : — 


— 

Boys’  Classes. 

Girls'  Classes. 

5 th. 

4tli. 

3rd. 

2nd. 

Total 

5th. 

4tli. 

3rd. 

2nd. 

Total 

Number  whose  answering  amounted  to — 

90  per  cent,  or  above, 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

- 

1 

00  and  under  90, 

1 

1 

- 

- 

2 

1 

0 

- 

1 

4 

70  „ no,  . 

:i 

9 

3 

o 

17 

9 

I 

4 

9 

23 

GO  „ 70,  . 

7 

14 

26 

!) 

5li 

5 

2 

0 

11 

26 

55  ,,  GO, 

3 

! 

13 

7 

35 

L 

5 

7 

3 

16 

under  55,  .... 

- 

11 

41 

21 

73 

- 

13 

14 

17 

44 

Total  number  examined, . 

14 

47 

03 

39 

103 

17 

23 

33 

41 

114 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  183  pupils  were  examined  in  the  boys’ 
school,  and  114  in  the  girls’.  In  accordance  with  the  conditions  before  ex- 
plained eiglity-six  boys  and  fifty-three  girls  were  adjudged  to  be  deserving 
of  premiums — these  numbers  being  respectively  47  and  46  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  examined.  The  answering  of  nearly  half  of  the  pupils 
examined  in  bath  schools  was  meritorious,  being  60  per  cent,  or  over  of 
the  total  number  of  examination  questions. 

The  answering  of  the  pupils  of  a school  does  not  of  itself  furnish  a 
complete  test  of  educational  efficiency.  With  their  actual  state  of  pre- 
paration in  a particular  course,  the  ratio  of  progress  from  class  to  class 
must  be  considered,  and  the  results  of  these  two  tests  united  offer  fair 
grounds  for  forming  a judgment  on  a school. 

In  the  following  table  the  number  of  pupils  promoted  to  higher  classes 
during  the  year  1871  is  compared  with  the  number  in  average  attendance 
for  tlie  same  period  : — 


Boys.  Girls. 

Number  in  daily  average  attendance,  . . 20 4 11.5 

„ advanced  to  higher  classes,  . . HO  40 

Centesimal  proportions, ;;g-o  34  7 


Tliese  proportions  are  not  sufficiently  large. 

With  respect  to  religious  denomination  the  pupils  on  tho  rolls  for  the 
quarter  ended  31st  December,  1871,  aro  thus  distributed  : 


Number  of  Pupils  on  Rolla, 

Number  belonging  to  the  Established  Church, 
» i)  Roman  Catholic  „ 

_ , » >1  Presbyterian  ,, 

Others,  ... 


Boys. 

. Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

253 

154 

100 

513 

01 

44 

37 

162 

4 

1 

I 

fi 

147 

100 

40 

293 

21 

9 

20 

50 

The  foHowing  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  same  quarter 
of  1871,  paying  respectively  the  different  rates  of  school-fees  : — 


Rates  of  Payment. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

5s.  per  quarter, 

. 138 

86 

50 

274 

2s.  6d.  per  quarter, 

03 

48 

30 

169 

Is.  iff.  „ 

32 

20 

10 

70 
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The  total  amount  of  payments  made  in  school-fees  for  the  whole  year  rpp'.ndixli. 


waS — - Reports 

£ s.  d.  upon 

Iu  Boys’  School,  . . . . 163  16  3 District 

Girls’  „ . ...  100  17  7 and  Minor 

,,  Infants’  ,,  . . . . 60  3 4 Model 

Schools. 


Total,  . . £834  17  2 

Annual  Public  Examination. — The  annual  public  examination  and 
distribution  of  premiums  took  place  on  the  22nd  December,  in  the  boys’ 
spacious  school-room.  Such  was  the  interest  taken  by  the  audience  in 
the  proceedings  that  a large  number  kept  tlieir  places  until  six  o’clock, 
and  witnessed  the  closing  scene,  when  the  Mayor  kindly  handed  the 
certificates  of  merit  to  the  candidates  who  succeeded  at  the  preliminary 
examination  in  qualifying  for  premiums. 

Mr.  M ‘Ticker,  a member  of  the  Corporation,  annoimced  his  intention 
of  establishing,  by  subscription  amongst  tbe  wealthier  citizens,  a fund 
for  providing  additional  premiums. 


London- 

derry. 


I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 


Andrew  O’Callaghan,  Head  Inspector. 


The  Secretaries,  &c. 


Ho.  8. Annual  Report  upon  tbe  Enniskillen  District  Model  Enniskillen. 

School,  for  tlie  year  1871,  by  A.  O’Callaghan,  Esq.,  Head 
Inspector. 


Londonderry,  30tli  January,  1872. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners  my  report  on  the  Enniskillen  District  Model  School  for 
the  year  1871. 

Buildings,  c tx. — The  school-rooms  ore  spacious  and  well  lighted,  with 
ample  resources  for  ventilation.  They  present  a neat,  orderly,  and 
satisfactory  appearance.  The  play-grounds  have  been  much  improved 
by  the  drains  made  for  carrying  off  the  water  that  used  to  remain  for 
days  previously  in  the  central  hollow. 

The  land  attached  to  the  premises  but  outlying  the  play-grounds  lias, 
within  the  last  few  months,  been  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
within  the  reach  of  tbe  pupils  the  means  of  acquiring  an  acquaintance 
with  horticulture  and  with  scientific  fanning.  These  operations  are 
conducted  by  a trained  agriculturist.  When  they  shall  have  been  sum- 
ciently  advanced  a practising  class  will  be  formed. 

The  boarding  establishment  is  kept  in  excellent  repair.  Ike  dormi- 
tories are  clean  and  cheerful,  and  amply  provided  with  means  ot  ventil- 
ation. No  case  of  serious  illness  occurred  during  the  year. 

I may  here  observe  that  the  conduct  of  the  pupd-teachers  w o me 
.boarded  has  been  most  satisfactory —the  preservation  of  order  an  s- 


cipline  has  been  quite  successful.  . 

Number  of  P-imih,  etc.—1 There  is  a decline  in  the  number  m average 
attendance  in  the  boys’  school  during  the  past  year,  there  ™ a con- 
siderable increase  in  the  girls’  school  in  1870  over  1869,  and  the  attend- 
ance for  the  past  year  is  well  maintained,  although  somewhat  less  than 
in  the  previous  year.  In  the  infants’  school  the  attendance  or 
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AppendixB . and.  1870  shows  a marked  superiority  over  that  for  1869.  The  distance 
Reports  of  tllQ  school— over  one  mile— from  the  town  of  Enniskillen  operated 

upon  unfavourably  against  a good  attendance  in  the  infant  school,  but  the 

D d^r  anc*  atten^on  teachers  appear  to  be  overcoming  this  dis- 

Model  ,n°r  advantage.  The  male  department,  conducted  in  a highly  efficient  man- 
Schools.  ner  by  Mr.  Moms,  head  master,  has  become  for  many  of  the  pupils  a 
Enniskillen  PrePara^01T  school  for  the  Royal  School  of  Portora,  to  which  they  pass, 
m having  seemed  a sound  English  education  in  the  Model  school.  The 
withdrawal  of  these  pupils  accounts  for  the  decreased  number  in  average 
attendance.  I may  observe  also,  that  the  prohibition  of  the  R.  C. 
bishops  still  containing,  the  school  is  dependent  for  its  attendance  on 
the  other  religious  denominations. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  number  on  rolls  and  average 
attendance  for  three  years  : — 


1369.  1870. 


In  Boys’  School, 
Girls’  „ 

„ Infants’  „ 

Rolls. 

. 1338 
. 58-8 

. 52 ‘4 

Attondanco. 

111-4 

43-9 

39-7 

RoIIb. 

135-9 

71- 

58-7 

Attondanoo. 

111-5 

54-5 

47-1 

Rolls. 

115-9 

7L-7 

62-2 

Attendance 

94-7 

51-1 

46-7 

Totals, 

. 245- 

195- 

265-6 

213-1 

249-8 

192-5 

Classification  of  pupils  and  average  age.  The  number  of  pupils  on 
rolls  on  the  31st  December,  1871,  was  distributed  amongst  the  five 
classes,  in  the  proportions  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  also 
exhibits  the  average  age  in  each  class. 


Number  on  Rolls. 

Avorago  Ago. 

First  Class,  . 
Second  „ 
Third  „ . 
Fourth  „ . 

Fifth  „ . 

Boys. 

! 35 
. 37 
. 27 
. 8 

Girls. 
3 
11 
' 37 
13 
6 

Infants. 

30 

25 

2 

Boys. 

9~3 

10-6 

13-3 

15"5 

Girls. 

8-6 

8-7 

10-8 

13-6 

13-5 

Iuiants. 

4-7 

6-1 

7- 

Totals, 

.To? 

70 

63 

11-2 

TTi 

5-4 

The  proportion  of  pupils  in  the  upper  classes  is  tolerably  satisfactory 

“ ** 

tn;??vfeSthie-01I1bai7':,railCileB,  °f  lmdiu&  writing,  drc.,  there  arecer- 
m extia  subjects,  m some  of  which,  such  as  singing  and  drawing,  most 

ltW,reCT  Ttn,0t1.011-  alut  iu  such  as  geometry,  those 

Mong  to  senior  diTiaian  of  the  boys’  school.  In  it  35 
A Tor™ tlon>/!°“fT.<agebra,  bookkeeping,  and  physical 
in  th  e , 1 " boys  aud  8 JP'18  receive  instruction  out  of  school-hours, 

is  languaSe’  t]le  Commissioners  permitting  the  teacher,  who 

™e3  8 US°  * a dasE™°“  for  this  purpose. 

Mr  StrTr  iTTlatl0“™SMclin  0ototo  »“d  was  conducted  by 
“swerW^f  tl  ^ Tile  ™ regards 

“wlrTwit  ! rPUP*  r^Vm  beW  & a ««lai-  form  These 
Xdrie^lH,  .r™med  after  a “aching  examination  and  on  a 
in  them  whose  I.  . 80niaun®,t™|!-  No  pupil  was  allowed  to  participate 
standard  which  sweimg  fell  below  a previously  detormiued  minimum 
divLtn  ’of  tt  . h , f ed  a\65’  60.  “d  65  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
f u • }°,0}  t0  Vllcl1  tlle  l™Pd  belonged. 

PimL  kS  Uei  t0  rMdl  1 Ilavo  ref°n'ed,  exhibits  the  number  of 
P P m each  class  who  obtained  premiums  under  these  conditions 
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Table. 


Boys’  Classes. 

Girls’  Classes. 

5th. 

4th. 

3rd. 

2nd. 

Total 

5th. 

4th. 

2nd. 

Total 

Number  whose  answering  amounted 
to  90  per  cent,  or  above, 

„ 80  and  under  90, 

1 

1 

3 

- 

1 

_ 

4 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

” ’ 70  „ 80, 

1 

3 

4 

3 

11 

4 

5 

2 

2 

13 

GO  „ 70, 

- 

12 

10 

7 

29 

1 

5 

13 

4 

23 

n 55  „ 60, 

„ under  55, 

- 

5 

5 

3 

13 

_ 

i 

4 

1 

6 

- 

5 

16 

15 

36 

- 

- 

7 

7 

14 

Total  number  examined, 

5 

25 

3G 

28 

94 

6 

11 

26 

14 

57 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  94  pupils  were  examined  in  the  boys’ 
school,  and  57  in  the  girls’.  In  accordance  with  the  conditions  before 
explained,  46  boys  and  37  girls  were  qualified  for  premiums.  That  is, 
49  per  cent,  of  tlie  total  number  examined  were  successful  in  the  former, 
and  65  per  cent,  in  the  latter  school.  But  this  single  result  would  not 
of  itself  prove  the  superiority  of  the  one  school  over  the  other.  It  will 
be  necessary  further  to  ascertain  the  educational  activity  of  each  in  an- 
other direction,  namely,  in  the  number  of  pupils  promoted  during  the 
year,  from  class  to  class.  In  tlie  following  table  the  number  of  promo- 
tions is  given,  and  is  compared  with  the  daily  average  attendance  for  the 


same  period  : — 

Boys.  Girls. 

Number  in  daily  average  attendance,  . . . 95  51 

,,  promoted  to  higher  classes,  ...  38  32 

Centesimal  proportions,  .....  40  63 


'These  combined  results  show  a marked  superiority  in  the  girls’  school 
over  the  boys’  for  the  past  year.  Independently  they  prove  that  the 
former  is  in  a remarkably  high  state  of  efficiency.  Miss  Greaves,  the 
principal  teacher,  and  her  excellent  assistant,  Miss  Maher,  may  feel  justly 
proud  of  so  brilliant  a success. 

With  respect  to  religious  denomination,  the  pupils  on  the  rolls  for  the 
quarter  ended  31st  December,  1871,  are  thus  distributed  : — 


AppendixB. 

Reports 

upon 

District 

and  Minor 

Model 

Schools. 

Enniskillen 


Number  of  pupilB  on  rolls,  .... 
„ belonging  to  the  Established  Church, 
„ „ Roman  Catholic  „ 

„ „ Presbyterian  „ 

Others, . 


Boj’B. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

107 

■70 

63 

240 

80 

38 

43 

161 

5 

2 

2 

9 

11 

18 

10 

39 

11 

12 

8 

31 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  same  quarter 
of  1871,  paying  respectively  the  different  rates  of  school-fees  : — 


Ratos  of  Payment. 

Boy*. 

Girls. 

Infants.  ■ 

Total. 

5s.  per  quarter,  . 
2s.  6 d.  „ 

. . 66 
34 

34 

26 

30 

20 

120 

80 

Is.  lcf.  ,, 

. . 17 

10 

13 

40 

The  total  amount  of  payments  made  in  school-fees  for  the  whole  year 


was : — 


In  Boys’  School, 
„ (Girls’  „ 

„ Infants’  „ 


£ s.  d. 
80  15  10 
49  10  10 
41  15  8 


Total,  . . . 172  2 4 

Public  Examination. — The  public  examination  and  distribution  of 
premiums  took  place  on  the  15th  November  in  tlie  boys’  spacious  school- 
room, which  was  as  usual  most  tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion. 
The  room  was  crowded  to  excess  and  many  were  in  consequence  excluded. 
Besides  the  relatives  of  the  pupils,  there  was  a large  attendance  of  the 
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Enniskillen. 


Coleraine. 
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gentry  of  Fermanagh  and  of  ministers  of  the  various  Protestant  deno- 
minations. The  subjects  selected  for  examination  were  varied,  and  the 
quick  and  intelligent  answers  of  the  pupils  won  ready  admiration.  Tlie 
examination  was  conducted  partly  by  the  principal  teachers  and  partly 
by  some  of  the  junior  staff.  This  is  an  excellent  plan,  as  it  proves  to 
the  relatives  of  the  pupils  present  that  these  young  persons  are  fully 
competent  to  perform  efficiently  the  duty  assigned  to  them  in  teaching. 
Mr.  Morris  examined  the  senior  division  in  his  own  school,  and  Miss 
Greaves  assisted  by  Miss  Malier  that  in  the  girls’  school. 

The  most  deserving  of  the  pupils  were  at  the  end  of  the  day  called 
to  the  front  and  received  their  certificates  of  merit. 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  O’Callaghan,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c. 


No.  9. — Annual  Report  upon  Coleraine  District  Model 
School,  for  the  year  1 871,  by  A.  O’ Callaghan,  Esq.,  Head 
Inspector. 

Londonderry,  30tli  January,  1872. 
Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners,  my  report  on  tlie  Coleraine  Model  School  for  the  year 


Buildings,  the. — The  school-buildings,  are  in  a very  satisfactory  state 
in  every  respect,  both  as  regards  their  state  of  repair  and  their  neat  ap- 
pearance. The  external  premises  are  clean  and  in  good  order.  The 
school-rooms  present  a neat  and  pleasing  appearance,  and  are  well  fur- 
nished with  maps  and  suitable  diagrams.  The  desks,  black  boards,  &c., 
are  in  good  and  serviceable  condition.  The  front  grounds,  which  are 
tastefully  planted,  are  carefully  looked  after,  and  offer  to  the  eye  a pleas- 
ing variety  of  shade  and  colour. 

The  boarding  establishment  is  in  a very  satisfactory  condition.  The 
dormitories  are  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  possess  ample  means  of 
ventilation.  The  sanitary  precautions  are  full  and  satisfactory,  and  no 
case  of  serious  illness  occurred  during  the  year. 

I may  mention  in  this  place  that  tlie  order  aiid  discipline  of  the  estalj- 
is  iment  are  firmly  maintained.  The  head  master,  Mr.  Brosland,  has  not 
ieen  obliged  to  report  unfavourably  of  any  of  the  pupil-teachers.  They 
nave  been  observant  of  the  regulations  and  diligent  in  their  studies. 

i umber  of  Pupils.- — The  number  in  average  attendance  has  been 
s eadiiy  mcreasing  in  the  hoys’  department  from  year  to  year,  whereas 
in  the  girls  it  lias  been  declining.  This  falling  off  is  in  a large  measure, 
probably  altogether,  due  to  tlie  absence  of  the  principal  and  assistant 
eac  ers,  Miss  Caldwell  and  Mrs.  Cassidy,  fora  considerable  portion  of 
each  year,  during  which  the  direction  and  teaching,  ovon  of  the  senior 
c asses,  evolved  on  the  pupil-teacliers  and  momtresses.  The  teachers 
jv  °n^arded,  in  every  instance  of  absence,  medical  certificates.  In 
me  miant  school  the  past  year  shows  an  increase  over  the  previous  years. 
J-ne  ioLLowing  table  exhibits  the  average  number  on  rolls  and  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  for  the  last  three  years 


In  Boys’  School, 
„ Girls’  „ 

„ Infants'  „ 

T.tal, 


1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

Rolls. 

Attendance. 

Rolls. 

Attondanoo. 

Rolls. 

Attondauoe. 

81-2 

C5-G 

84-8 

68 -4 

95*1 

75-2 

80-7 

67- 

78- 

60-7 

71-6 

55-2 

39-3 

30- 

43-2 

34-3 

46-9 

38-7 

201-2 

iST? 

206- 

163*4 

213-6 

169d 
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Classification  of  Pupils,  <te. — The  number  of  pupils  on  rolls  on  the 
31st  December,  1871,  -was  distributed  amongst  the  five  classes  in  the 
proportion  shown  in  the  following  tablo,  which  exhibits  also  the  average 
age  in  each  class  : — 


N umber  on  Rolls. 


Average  Age. 


First  class,  . 

Boys 

Girls. 

Infants. 

*28 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

5*2 

Second  „ 

. 10 

- 

18 

0 

- 

6-2 

Third  „ 

. 40 

215 

6 

10-8 

1*2 

7*1 

Fourth  „ 

. 39 

*25 

- 

12-7 

1*2*5 

_ 

Fifth  „ • 

. 15 

11 

- 

13*4 

15*1 

- 

Totals, 

. 104 

04 

47 

11*7 

1*2*7 

5*8 

105 

Appendix!}. 

Reports 


and  Minor 

Model 

Schools. 


It  will  be  seen  here,  that  the  proportion  of  pupils  in  the  upper  classes 
is  unusually  high.  I shall  refer  to  this  point  again,  ancl  compare  the 
number  of  pupils  whose  answering  was  satisfactory  with  the  number  ad- 
vanced during  the  year  to  higher  classes. 

Besides  the  ordinary  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  ifce.,  there  are  others 
which  are  included  under  the  head  of  Extra  Branches,  in  some  of  which, 
such  as  singing  and  drawing,  the  most  of  the  pupils  receive  instruction 
in  the  male  and  female  departments  ; and  in  others,  such  as  geometry, 
those  pupils  only  who  belong  to  the  higher  classes  in  the  boys’  school. 
In  this  department  54  were  learning  mensuration ; 35  Euclid  ; 54  algebra; 
15  trigonometry ; 54  book-keeping,  and  54  physical  science.  In  the 
latter  subjects  special  premiums  were  awarded  to  some  of  the  pupils  for 
marked  proficiency. 

The  annual  examination  was  held  in  September,  and  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  Bole,  District  Inspector,  and  myself.  The  results,  as  regards  the 
answering  of  the  pupils,  are  given  below  in  a tabular  form.  The  Com- 
missioners allow  .£15  for  distribution  in  premiums.  Such  a stimulus 
helps  appreciably  to  sustain  the  vitality  and  energies  of  a school.  These 
rewards  were  determined  on  a principle  strictly  discriminating.  No  pupil 
was  allowed  to  participate  in  them  whose  answering  fell  below  a pre- 
viously determined  minimum  standard,  which  was  fixed  at  55,  CO,  and 
56  per  cent.,  according  to  the  division  of  the  school  to  which  the  pupil 
belonged. 

The  following  table,  to  which  I have  referred,  exhibits  the  number  of 
pupils  in  eacli  class  who  obtained  premiums  under  these  conditions : 


Boys’  Classes. 

Girls'  Cla 

BSCS. 

Bth.  | 

4th. 

3rd. 

2nd. 

Total' 

Stic  | 

4th. 

3rd.  1 

2nd. 

Total 

Number  whoso  answering  amounted  to 
00  per  cent,  or  above, 
,,  80  and  under  90, 

„ 70  „ 80, 

GO  „ 70, 

55  „ 00, 

under  55, 

4 

2 

3 

1 

3 

6 

13 

1 

9 

4 

13 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

4 

15 

14 

30 

2 

1 

2 

l 1 

! 4 
i 3 
1 12 

3 

1 

12 

2 

1 I 

2 

11 

5 

26 

Total  number  examined,  • 

nr 

i 

22 

~29 



6 

G9 

5 

| 20 

16 

5 

46 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  G9  pupils  were  examined  in  the  boys 
school,  and  46  in  the  girls’.  In  accordance  with  the  conditions  be  ore 
explained,  30  boys  and  17  girls  succeeded  in  obtaining  premiums,  inat 
is  43  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  examined  were  successful  in  tlie  Coys 
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AppmdixB.  and  37  per  oent.  ;u  the  girls’  school.  But  this  single  result  would  not 
Reports  Pr0Te  of  itself  tlie  superior  efficiency  of  the  former  department.  It  will 
upon.  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  educational  activity  of  each  in  another 
S'sHnor  direotion>  namely> in  the  number  of  pupils  promoted  during  the  year 
Model  from  class  to  class.  In  the  following  table  the  number  of  promotions  is 

Schools  compared  with  the  average  number  in  daily  attendance  for  the  same 

Coleraine.  Period 

XT  , . , B°ys-  Girin. 

W umber  in  daily  average  attendance,  . . 75  55 

3,  _ promoted  to  highor  classes,  . . 52  2G 

Centesimal  proportion, 5*9  47 

These  combined  results  show  a marked  superiority  in  the  boys’  school 
over  the  gills’ ; and,  apart  from  any  comparison,  prove  that  the  former  is 
m a high  state  of  efficiency. 

With  respect  to  religious  denomination,  tho  pupils  on  the  rolls,  for  the 
quarter  ended  31st  Decemhor,  1871,  are  thus  distributed 


Number  of  pupils  on  Rolls, 

„ belonging  to  tlie  Established  Church, 
»>  » Roman  Catholic  „ 

_ ii  Presbyterian  ,. 

Others, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

104 

G4 

47 

215 

22 

11 

9 

42 

3 

13 

3 

19 

ob- 

35 

30 

131 

is 

5 

5 

23 

allows  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  same  quarter 
ot  1K(  1 paying  respectively  the  different  rates  of  school-fees 


Rates  of  Payments. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

5s.  per  quarter,  . 
2s.  6d.  „ 

Is.  Id-  „ 

62 

37 

17 

116 

37 

6 

15 

12 

24 

6 

76 

23 

The  total  amount  of  payments  made  in  school-fees  for  the  whole  year, 


In  Boys’  School, 
„ Girls’  „ 

„ Infants’  „ 


£ s.  d. 
. 66  3 2 
. 51  0 5 
. 27  19  5 


Total, 


. 145  3 0 


tributtTif ' annual  public  examination  and  dis- 
of"df/  TmS  t0°k  P ace  011  tiieSnd  of  November  in  the  presence 
who  had  sue  i R’lce-  At  the  conclusion  of  the  examination  the  pupils 
pre^ul  ^ examination  in  qualifynJg  for 

the  hands 'of  La  dT  I?  t0  5e/ront>  ilud  kad  tlie  honour  of  receiving,  at 
6 oi  Lady  Bmoe,  their  certificates  of  merit. 


I am,  gentlemen. 


The  Scretaries,  drc. 


your  obedient  servant, 
Andbew  O’Callauhan, 


Head  Inspector. 
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No.  10.  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1871,  upon  the  Sligo 
District  Model  School,  by  A.  O’Callaqhan,  Esq.,  Head 

Inspector. 

Londonderry,  30th  January,  1872. 

Gentlemen,— I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners,  my  report  on  the  Sligo  District  Model  School  for  the  year 
1871. 

Buildings,  ix.— The  state  of  repair  is  satisfactory.  The  amount  of 
space  accommodation  is  ample,  indeed  quite  sufficient  for  a much  larger 
attendance ; but,  owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  very  few  pupils  of  that  denomination  attend  the 
school,  their  number  being  only  14  out  of  a total  attendance  of  257 : and 
yet  the  majority  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholics. 

The  pupil-teachers  are  comfortably  maintained  in  the  boarding  esta- 
blishment, everything  connected  with  the  preservation  of  then-  health 
being  well  attended  to.  The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  dormitories 
study-room,  Ac.,  are  most  satisfactory,  and  are  carefully  looked  after  by 
the  head  master,  who  has  the  zealous  assistance  and  direction  of  Dr. 
Tucker,  the  medical  officer  of  the  establishment.  The  health  of  the  in- 
mates has  been  very  satisfactory  during  the  past  year. 

Number  of  Pupils. — There  has  been  a marked  increase  during  the  past 
year  in  the  number  on  rolls  and  in  the  attendance.  In  this  respect  the 
school  shows  a more  flourishing  condition  than  in  any  year  since  its 
opening,  although,  as  I observed  before,  the  supply  of  pupils  has  been  cut 
off  from  the  largest  source. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  number  on  rolls,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  for  the  years  1869,  1870,  and  1871  : 


Appendix  Ii. 

Reports 

upon 

District 

and  Minor 

Model 

Schools. 

Sligo . 


1869 


Solis. 

Attendance. 

Boys'  School,  . 

. 95-6 

75- 

Girls’  „ . 

. 70-2 

58-1 

Infants’  „ 

. 68-5 

55-7 

Total,  . 

. 234-3 

188-8 

1870  1871. 


Soils. 

Attendance. 

Soils. 

Attendance. 

97-2 

74-3 

106-6 

82-9 

64-8 

52-9 

71-4 

57 -6 

61  -G 

49-6 

67-7 

54- 

22^0 

176-8 

245*7 

194-5 

Classification. — Tlie  number  of  pupils  on  rolls  on  the  31st  December, 
1871,  was  distributed  amongst  the  five  classes  in  the  following  propor- 
tions : — 

Numlior  on  Rolls. 


First  Glass, 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

40 

Second  „ . 

19 

14 

39 

Third  „ 

47 

23 

Fourth  „ 

25 

23 

_ 

Fifth  „ 

16 

11 

- 

Totals,  . 

. 107 

71 

79 

The  proportion  of  pupils  in  the  upper  classes,  as  appears  from  the  fore- 
going table  ia  satisfactory.  Further  on  in  this  report,  I examine  this 
pomt  minutely,  where  I compare  the  number  of  promoted  pupils  for  the 
year,  with  the  number  whose  answering  was  found  to  be  good  at  the  last 
annual  examination. 

Besides  the  ordinary  branches — reading,  writing,  &c. — there  are  extra 
subjects,  in  some  of  whi  ch,  as  singing,  niost  of  the  pupils  receive  instrac- 
h.01)  \ an(^  ^ others,  as  geometry,  those  only  who  belong  to  the  senior 
division  of  the  boys’  school.  In  it  41  are  learning  mensuration,  Euclid, 
algebra,  bookkeeping,  agriculture  (theory),  and  physical  science ; also,  24 
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Appendix!}.  receive  lessons  in  tlie  French  language,  but  only  after  school  hours,  the 
Reports  Commissioners  permitting  the  teacher  to  use  one  of  the  class-rooms  for 
upon  that  purpose. 

District  The  annual  examination  was  held  in  September,  and  was  conducted 
Modelin°r  ^ Mr.  Wood,  District  Inspector,  and  myself.  _ The  results,  as  regards 
Schools.  the  answering  of  the  pupils,  are  given  below  in  a tabular  form.  The 
— Commissioners  grant  £10  every  year  for  distribution  in  premiums.  Such 
S ig°'  a stimulus  helps  appreciably  to  sustain  the  vitality  and  energies  of  a 
school.  These  rewards  were  determined  on  a principle  strictly  discrimi- 
nating. No  pupil  was  allowed  to  participate  in  them  whose  answering 
fell  below  a previously  determined  minimum  standard,  which  was  fixed 
at  55,  60,  and  65  per  cent.,  according  to  the  division  of  the  school  to 
which  the  pupil  belonged. 

The  following  table,  to  which  I have  referred,  exhibits  the  number  of 
pupils  in  each  class  who  obtained  premiums  under  these  conditions 


Boys’  Classes. 

Girls'  Classes, 

Otli. 

4 tli. 

3rd. 

2nd. 

Total 

0th. 

4th. 

3rd. 

2nd. 

Total 

Number  whose  answering  amounted  to 
90  per  cent,  or  above, 

„ „ 80  and  under  90,  . 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

„ „ 70  „ 80,  . 

4 

4 

5 

2 

15 

3 

3 

- 

8 

„ „ 60  „ 70,  . 

2 

3 

11 

- 

16 

1 

3 

5 

4 

13 

„ „ 55  „ 60,  . 

5 

8 

3 

16 

- 

I 

2 

4 

7 

„ „ under  55,  . 

- 

3 

10 

21 

34 

2 

3 

9 

7 

21 

Total  number  examined, 

6 

15 

35 

26 

2. 

7 

10 

18 

1C 

51 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  82  pupils  were  examined  in  the  boys’ 
school,  and  51  in  the  girls’.  In  accordance  with  the  conditions  already 
explained,  39  hoys  and  26  girls  were  qualified  for  premiums  ; that  is,  48 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  examined  were  successful  in  the  former, 
and  5 1 per  cent,  in  the  latter  school.  But  this  single  result  would  not 
of  itself  prove  the  superiority  of  one  school  over  the  other.  It  will  be 
necessary  further  to  ascertain  the  educational  activity  of  each  in  another 
direction — namely,  in  the  number  of  pupils  promoted  during  the  year 
from  class  to  class.  In  the  following  table  the  number  of  promotions  is 
given,  and  is  compared  with  the  daily  average  attendance  for  the  same 
period : — 


Boys.  Girls. 

Number  in.  daily  average  attendance,  . . . {IS  50 

,»  _ promoted  to  higher  classes,  . . . 50  30 

Centesimal  proportions,  ......  70  57 


These  combined  results  give  the  superiority  for  the  past  year  to  the 
hoys’  school.  Independently,  they  show  that  both  schools  are  in  a high 
state  of  efficiency. 

With  respect  to  religious  denomination,  the  pupils  oil  the  rolls  for  the 
quarter  ended  31st  December,  1871,  are  thus  distributed 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Totals. 

Number  of  pupils  on  rolls,  .... 

107  ‘ 

71 

79 

257 

„ belonging  to  the  Established  Church, 

53 

• 26 

44 

123 

» » Roman  Catholics,  . 

6 

6 

2 

14 

s*  m Presbyteriaus, 

22 

10 

20 

52 

m >,  others,  , 

26 

29 

13 

68 
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The  following  table  allows  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  same  quarter  of  4uwkH .»•£ 
1871,  paying  respectively  tlio  different  rates  of  school  fees  : — Re^uT 


Hates  of  Payment. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infanta. 

Totals. 

5s.  per  quarter, 

49 

33 

17 

99 

2s.  IW.  „ . . . 

38 

26 

37 

101 

Is.  Id.  „ . . . 

20 

12 

25 

57 

The  total  amount  of  payments  made  in  school  fees,  for  the  whole  year, 
was  : — 


upon 
District 
and  Minor 
Model 
Schools. 

Slitjo. 


In  Boys’  school, 
„ Girls’  „ 

„ Infants’  „ 


£ s.  d. 
G8  16  5 
47  11  2 
36  0 3 


Annual  Public  Examination. — The  animal  public  examination  and 
distribution  of  premiums  took  place  on  the  28tli  September,  in  the  boys’ 
spacious  scliool-room,  which  was,  ns  on  previous  occasions,  tastefully 
decorated.  There  was  present  a large  and  respectable  audience,  who 
seemed  to  take  a deep  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  It  is  simple 
justice  towards  the  teachers  to  state  that,  through  a varied  and  interest- 
ing programme,  the  carrying  out  of  which  occupied  upwards  of  four 
hours,  they  did  not  allow  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  flag  for  an 
instant.  Some  selected  pieces  in  prose  and  poetry  were  rendered  with 
correctness  aucl  taste,  and  their  reading  gave  general  satisfaction. 
The  answering  of  the  pupils  in  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
and  geometry  was  very  good — given  with  readiness  and  accuracy.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  examination,  tlie  pupils  who  succeeded  at  the  pre- 
liminary examination  in  qualifying  for  premiums,  were  called  to  the 
gallery,  and  had  tlieir  certificates  of  merit  publicly  handed  to  them. 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  O’Callaghan,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  <fec. 


No.  11.— Annual  Report  upon  the  Newtownstewart  Minor  Nmtm-n 
Model  School,  for  the  year  1871,  by  Andrew  O’Callaghan,  * 
Esq.,  Head  Inspector. 

Londonderry,  30th  January,  1872. 

Gentlemen, — I have  tho  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners,  my  report  on  the  Newtownstewart  Minor  Model  School, 
for  the  year  1871. 

State  ofbid/diw/s,  The  school  buildings  are  in  good  repair,  and 
the  school-rooms  and  external  premises  are  clean  and  in  a satisfactory 
state.  The  furniture  of  the  rooms  is  well  preserved,  and  in  working 
order.  Tho  supply  of  water,  about  which  in  previous  years  frequent 
complaints  were  made,  is  now  always  ready,  and  in  sufficient  quantity. 

There  is  no  boarding-house  attached  to  this  school,  there  being  only 
one  pupil-teacher  engaged  in  the  boys’  school. 

Number  of  Pupils,  J-c.— There  lias  been  a falling  off  m the  number  on  ^ 
rolls  and  in  attendance  for  tho  last  year,  as  compared  with  the  previous. 

The  decrease,  however,  is  small,  and  does  not  demand  special  attention. 
Newtownstewart  is  an  inconsiderable  tow,  not  containing  more  than 
1,100  inhabitants,  and  has  not  tho  resources  in  population  for  t le  main- 
tenance of  a large  school.  Besides,  owing  to  the  continuance  oi  tlie 
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AppctidixB.  prohibition  of  the  B,omau  Catholic  bishops,  the  school  contains  none  of 
Reports  denomination. 

uson  The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  number  on  rolls,  anil  the 

District  average  daily  attendance  for  the  last  three  years  : — 
and  Minor  ° J 

Model 
Schools. 

Newtown-  Boys’  School,  . 

slewart.  Giris’  M 

Infants’  „ 

Total,  . 

Classification  of  Pupils,  and  Average  Ages. — Tlie  number  of  pupils  on 
rolls,  on  the  31st  December,  1871,  was  distributed  amongst  the  five 
classes,  in  the  proportions  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  also 
exhibits  the  average  age  in  each  class  : — 

Number  on  Rolls.  Averago  Ago, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infanta. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infant*. 

First  Class, 

1 

- 

32 

8 

_ 

4-8 

Second  ,, 

. 17 

23 

17 

9-1 

9'G 

6*3 

Third  „ 

. 26 

17 

- 

11*4 

11-9 

Fourth  „ 

. 13 

0 

_ 

13- 

12*6 

Fifth  „ 

9 

2 

- 

14-1 

15* 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Totals, 

. GG 

50 

49 

11-4 

1M 

5.4 

18G0.  1870.  187i. 


Rolls. 

Attendance. 

Rolls. 

Attendance. 

Rolla. 

Attendance. 

54 

48 

63*3 

51*4 

59.7 

47*7 

52 

44 

55*1 

45*7 

51  *6 

41*4 

45 

38 

47* 

37*4 

47* 

3G* 

151 

130 

1 65*4 

134*5 

158*3 

1257 

Besides  the  ordinary  branches  of  reading,  writing,  <fcc.,  there  are 
certain- extra  subjects,  in  some  of  which,  such  as  singing,  most  of  the 
pupils  receive  instruction  in  the  three  departments ; and  in  others,  such 
as  geometry,  the  upper  division  only  in  the  boys’  department.  Of  these, 
there  are  10  learning  mensuration,  28  Euclid,  4 algebra,  3 bookkeeping, 
1 trigonometry,  and  28  physical  science.  The  proficiency  of  the  pupils 
in  these  branches  is  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Mitchell,  tlie  Head  Master, 
is  a successful  teacher,  and  has  sent  forth  to  various  colleges  young  men, 
many  of  whom  have  already  distinguished  themselves  in  different  pro- 
fessions, and  other  walks  of  life. 

The  annual  examination  was  held  in  October,  and  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Kennedy,  District  Inspector,  and  myself.  Tlie  results,  as  regards 
the  answering  of  the  pupils,  are  given  below  in  tabular  form.  The 
Commissioners  grant  £1 0 every  year  for  distribution  in  premiums. 

These  rewards  were  determined  after  a searching  examination,  and  on 
a principle  strictly  discriminating.  No  pupil  was  allowed  to  participate 
in  them  whose  answering  fell  below  a previously  determined  minimum 
standard,  which  was  fixed  at  55,  GO,  and  05  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
division  of  the  school  to  which  tlie  pupil  bolonged. 

The  following  table,  to  which  I have  referred,  exhibits  the  number  of 
pupils  in  each  class  who  obtained  premiums  under  these  conditions : — 


Hoys’  Classes. 


Girin'  Classes. 


No.  whose  answering  amounted  to 

90  per  cent,  or  above,  1 
„ 80  and  under  90,  . - 

„ 70  „ 80,  . 1 

„ 60  „ 70,  . 1 

» 55  „ GO,  . - 

„ under  55,  . . . _ 

Total  No.  examined,  . 3 


, 4th.  3rd.  2nd.  Tot.  6th.  4th. 

- - 1 III 

2 8 2 8 1 1 

3 8 4 1G  r> 

1 8 7 11 

- G G 12  - 1 

6 20  20  49  1 7 


3rd.  2nd.  Tot 


2 3 7 

2 7 14 

3 - 3 

4 3 8 

12  14 ' 35 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  49  pupils  were  examined  in  the  hoys’ 
school,  and  35  in  the  girls’.  In  accordance  with  tlie  conditions  already 
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explained,  30  boys  and  23  girls  were  qualified  for  premiums.  That  is  IppmdnB. 

61  per  cent,  of  the  total  uuiubor  examined  were  successful  in  the  for  

mer,  and  66  per  cent,  in  the  latter  school.  But  this  single  result  would  uS"5 
not  of  itself,  even  if  the  difference  were  large,  prove  the  superiority  of  District 
one  over  the  other.  It  will  be  necessary  further  to  ascertain  the  educi-  ??a  Mi"“r 
tional  activity  of  each  in  another  direction— namely,  in  the  number  of  Sola 
pupils  promoted  during  the  year  from  class  to  class.  In  the  following  — 1 

table  the  number  of  promotions  is  given,  and  is  compared  with  the  daUy 
average  attendance  for  the  same  period  : — 

Number  in  daily  average  attendance, . 

„ promoted  to  higher  classes,  . 

Centesimal  proportions,  .... 

These  combined  results  give  a clear  superiority  to  the  boys’  school 
and  are  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Head  Master.  The  small 
number  of  promotions  in  the  girls’  school  effaces  any  merit  that  the  per- 
centage of  the  answering  illusively  suggested.  The  low  state  of  the 
efficiency  of  this  department  is  due  to  the  frequent  absences,  from  illness, 
of  the  late  principal  teacher. 

With  respect  to  religious  denomination,  the  pupils  on  the  rolls,  for 
the  quarter  ended  31st  December,  1871,  are  thus  distributed  : 


Boys.  Girls. 

48  41 

29  11 

60  25 


Humber  of  pupils  on  rolls,  . 

„ belonging  to  tlio  Established  Church, 
,,  „ Roman  Catholics, 

„ „ Presbyterians, 

„ ‘ „ Others, 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

66 

50 

49 

16*5 

12 

16 

28 

56 

54 

34 

21 

109 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils,  in  the  same  quarter 
of  1871,  paying  respectively  the  different  rates  of  school-fees  : — 


Ratos  of  Payment. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

5s.  per  quarter. 

16 

15 

2 

33 

2s.  6 d.  „ 

38 

19 

11 

68 

Is.  Id.  „ 

12 

16 

36 

04 

The  total  amount  of  payments  made  in  school-fees,  for  the  whole  year, 


was — 

£ s.  d. 

In  Boys'  School, 32  7 4 

„ Girls’  25  5 2 

„ Infants’,,  . . . . , . . 14  11  10 


Total,  . . £72  4 4 

Pupil-teachers  and  paid  Monitors. — The  following  changes  occurred 
during  tbe  year  in  the  junior  staff*  7 — 

No.  on  staff  on  1st  January,  1871,  ...  5 

„ admitted  during  the  year,  ....  2 

„ who  left  „ ....  2 

„ I'umaimng  ou  31st  December,  1871,  . . 5 

,,  admitted  to  Central  Training  establishment,  1 
,,  appointed  aB  teachers,  ....  1 

„ who  ongngud  in  otlior  pursuits,  ... 

,,  remaining  unemployed,  .... 

Public  Examination. — The  annual  public  examination  and  distribution 
of  premiums  took  place  on  the  8th  November,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
audience.  The  school-rooms  were,  as  usual,  tastefully  decorated  for  the 
occasion,  and  on  the  walls  wore  displayed  specimens  of  penmanship  and 
drawing,  and  besides,  in  tho  girls’  school-room,  various  lands  of  needle- 
work. These  performances  of  the  pupils  were  deservedly  admired.  Both 
1)0ys  and  girls  read  and  recited  select  pieces  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  and 
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jppcndixB.  readily  obtaiaecl  a large  meed  of  applause.  Mr.  Mitelioll,  Head  Master, 

examined  a class  in  geometry  and  m physical  seienoo,  who  acquitted 

upon  themselves  in  a highly  creditable  manner,  and  proved  to  tlm  satisfaction 

District  0f  au  present  that  it  was  no  holiday  display.  Tlio  proceedings  closed 

Model™1  With  the  distribution  of  premiums. 

Schools.  j am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Newtown-  Andrew  O’Callaghan,  Head  Inspector. 

dewart.  rjr^g  secretaries,  &c. 


Omagh  No.  12. — -ANNUAL  REPORT  upon  OMAGH  DISTRICT  MODEL  SCHOOL 
for  the  year  1871,  by  A.  O’Callaghan,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector. 

Londonderry,  30th  January,  1872. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners,  my  report  on  the  Omagh  Model  School,  for  the  year 
1871. 

Buildings , The  school-rooms  are  well  lighted,  cheerful,  and  fully 

ventilated.  They  were  painted  during  the  past  year,  and  present  a neat 
and  satisfactory  appearance.  There  is  sufficient  space  accommodation 
for  the  number  of  pupils  usually  on  rolls,  except  in  the  infants’  school- 
room, which  is  rather  crowded.  It  was  a mistake  in  the  planning  of 
the  building  to  omit  a class-room  for  the  infant  children.  Such  addi- 
tional room  is  now  urgently  required  ; it  would  prevent  over-crowding, 
and  greatly  facilitate  the  orderly  management  of  the  school. 

The  condition  of  the  external  premises  is  satisfactory. 

There  is  no  boarding  establishment  attached  to  this  school.  The 
pupil-teachers  and  paid  monitors  reside  in  the  town,  but  the  head 
teachers  exercise  a necessary  supervision.  The  conduct  of  these  young- 
persons  has  been  excellent  during  the  past  year,  not  a single  instance 
having  occurred  in  that  period  of  misconduct  or  breach  of  discipline  on 
their  part. 

Number  of  Pupils , efcc. — There  lias  been  a marked  improvement  in 
the  number  in  attendance  in  the  girls’  school,  while  there  lias  been  a 
decline,  but  in  a very  slight  degree,  in  the  boys’  and  infants’  departments, 
during  the  last  year  as  compared  with  tlie  year  previous. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  number  on  rolls,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  for  the  last  three  years  : — 

1869.  1870.  1871. 


Rolls.  Attendance. 

Rolls. 

Attendance. 

Rolls. 

Attendance. 

Boys’  School, . 

. 111*8  92-2 

117-8 

93-5 

1 17- 

93-4 

Girls’  „ 

. 100-9  80-4 

102-7 

79-4 

111-1 

88-8 

Infants’  „ 

. 85-4  G3-8 

94-7 

71-7 

91-3 

70-3 

Totals, 

. 298-1  238*4 

3 If) -2 

214-0 

319-4 

232 '5 

Glassification  of  Pupils  and  average 

jlt/CS.— 

-The  liumlmr  of  pupils  on 

rolls  on  the  31st  December,  1871,  was  distributed 

amongst  the  five 

classes  in  the  proportions  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  also  ex- 
hibits the  average  age  in  each  class  : — 

Number  on  Hoi  In.  Ayoiukh  Aro. 

Boys.  Girls.  Infants?  Iloys.  Girls.  Infants. 


First  Class, 

7 

r, 

fit) 

7-7 

8 

5 

Second 

. 48 

23 

28 

9-1 

8-G 

(i*4 

Third  „ 

42 

12-3 

10-9 

- 

Fourth  „ 

. 19 

29 

13 

12-3 

12-2 

- 

Fifth  „ 

. 9 

- 

13-5 

14- 



Totals, 

. 118 

112 

84 

10-9 

11 

5-7 
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From  this  it  appears  that  a larger  proportion  of  the  pupils  are  enrolled  AppendixB 
in  the  higher  classes  in  the  female  than  in  the  male  department.  I shall  R ~ 
refer  to  this.poiut  again,  and  compare  the  number  -whose  answering  was  upm 
satisfactory  with  the  number  advanced  during  the  year  to  the  classes  D»‘rict 

....  uUd  Minor 

above.  „ Model 

Besides  the  ordinary  branches  of  .reading,  writing,  &c.,  there  are  extra  School*, 
subjects,  in  some  of  which,  as  singing,  most  of  the  pupils  receive  instruc-  J— 
tion ; and  in  others,  as  geometry,  ’those  only  who  “belong  to  the  senior  0,mgh' 
division  of  the  boys’  school.  In  it  28  are  learning  mensuration, 
geometry,  algebra,  book-keeping,  and  physical  science.  Also,  17  are 
learning  the  French  language,  the  Commissioners  permitting  the  teacher 
to  use  one  of  the  class  rooms  for  that  purpose,  but  only  outside  of  school 


hours.  _ ...  [ 

The  annual  examination  was  held  in 'October,'  and  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Sullivan,  District  Inspector,  ancl  myself.  The  results,  as  regards 
the  answering  of  the  pupils,  are  given  below  in  a tabular  form.  ■ •' 

The  following  table,  to  which  I have  referred,  exhibits  the  number  of 
pupils  in  each  class  who  obtained  pronpunis  uncler  these  conditions  : — 


Boy, 

S’  ClttSHOB. 

Girls'  Classes. 

5 til.  I 

4tli. 

3rd. 

2nd. 

Total 

5th. 

4th.  | 

3rd. 

2nd.  | 

Total 

Number  whose  answering  amounted  to  | 
90  per  cent,  or  above, 

_ 1 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

i 

„ ,,  80  and  under  90, 

o 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

"l 

2 

„ „ 70  „ 80, 

4 

3 

- 

1 

8 

3 

6 

n ; 

3 

23 

„ „ 60  „ 70, 

- 

7 

4 

5 

1G 

5 

5 

14 

2 

2G 

„ „ 55  „ (it), 

- 

- 

8 

2 

10 

i ; 

1 

5 

1 

8 

»,  „ under  55, 

- 

10 

17 

17 

44 

i 

- 

20 

15 

3G 

Total  number  examined, 

6 

20 

29 

25 

80 

10 

13 

51 

21 

1“ 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  80  pupils  were  examined  in  the  boys’ 
school,  and  95  in  the  girls’.  In  accordance  with  the  conditions  before 
explained,  30  boys  and  50  girls  were  qualified  for  premiums.  That  is, 
38  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  examined  were  successful  in  the  former, 
and  53  per  cent,  in  the  latter  school.  But  this  single  result  woidd  not 
of  itself  prove  the  superiority  of  the  female  over  the  male  department. 
It  will  he  necessary,  further,  to  ascertain  the  educational  activity  of  each 
in  another  direction,  namely,  in  the  number  of  pupils  promoted  during 
the  year  from  class  to  class.  In  the  following  table,  the  number  of  pro- 
motions is  given,  and  is  compared  with  the  daily  average  attendance  for 
the  same  period  : — 


Boys. 

tiirl*. 

Number  in  daily  average  attendance,  . 

93 

89 

i,  promoted  to  higher  classes,  . . 

. 40 

55 

Centesimal  proportions,  . . • 

. 43 

62 

These  combined  results  show  a marked  superiority  in  the  girls’  school 
over  the  boys’.  Independently,  they  prove  that  the  former  is  in  a high 
state  of  efficiency  and  progress. 
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• "With  respect  to  religious  denomination,  the  pupils  on  the  rolls  for  the 
quarter  ended  31st  December,  1871,  are  thus  distributed 

Boys.  Girls.  Infants.  Total. 

Number  of  pupils  on  rolls,  .....  84  814 

,,  belonging  to  the  Established  Church, . • 4.)  u 1 40  146 

” Roman  Catholic  „ ■ 1 >'  - 4 

' „ Presbyterian,  „ • • 54  4(>  83  133 

Others.  , ^ 1“  5 31 


The  folio-wing  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  same  quarter 

f 1 Q71  Tvnnnrr  vnnnAAf.1VP.1v.  til  ft  different  rfltGS  of  KcllOol-fftfiK  1 


Rates  of  Payment. 
5s.  per  quarter,  . 
2s.  (id.  „ 

Is.  Id.  „ 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

G7 

41) 

22 

13S 

21 

8i 

32 

114 

ao 

as 

30 

95 

The  total  amount  of  payments  made  in  school-fees  for  the  whole  year 
was : — 

£.  s.  d. 

Iu  Boys’  School, 79  0 5 

„ Girls’  „ 04  6 0 

„ Infanta’  „ • •••••*•  44  14  G 


Total £188  0 11 

. Annual  Public  Examination. — Tlio  annual  public  examination  and 
distribution  of  premiums  took  place  on  tlio  10th  November,  in  the 
presence  of  a large  and  highly  respectable  assemblage  of  the  parents -and 
friends  of  popular  education.  The  examination-room,  as  usual,  presented 
a.  gay  appearance,  the  walls  being  tastefully  decorated,  and,  besides,  ex- 
hibiting various  specimens  of  the  pupils’  performances.  The  programme 
of  the  day’s  proceedings  contained  a pleasing  variety.  The  reading  and 
the  recitation  of  selected  passages  in  prose  and  verse  afforded  much 
gratification,  as  did  also  the  accurate  and  ready  answers  of  the  pupils  in 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  physical  science.  The  infant  pupils,  under 
the  direction  of  their  accomplished  teacher,  came  in,  as  usual,  for  a large 
share  of  the  popularity  of  the  day.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  examina- 
tion, the  certificates  of  merit  were  handed,  amidst  applause,  to  the  suc- 
cessful pupils. 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  O’ Callaghan,  Hoad  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  <fcc. 


Ballymoney  No.  13. — ANNUAL  REPORT  upon  til©  BALLYMONEY  MINOR 

Model  School,  for  the- year  1871,  by  Andrew  O’Callaghan, 

Esq.,  Head  Inspector. 

Londonderry,  30th  January,  1872. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners,  my  report  on  the  Ballymoney  Minor  Model  School  for 
the  year  1871. 

Buildings , <&c. — The  school-rooms  are  in  good  repair,  and  the  furniture, 
Iec.,  well  preserved  and  in  good  order.  The  grounds  are  kept  in  a satis- 
factory manner,  and  the  promises  generally  arc  maintained  in  a clean 
and  orderly  condition. 

But  there  is  one  very  sferiods  cause  Of  e&treme  dissatisfaction,  namely, 
the  want  of  space  accommodation  for  classes,  which  being  wholly 
madequate,  causes  daily  confusion,  embarrasses  the  teachers,  and  Liter- 
^^^dimeulties  iu  tlie  way  of  methodic  organization  and  effective 
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Number  of  pupils,  <&c— Thera  has  been  a very  marked  increase  in  the-<w«feB 

number  of  pupils  m average  attendance  during  the  past  year  This  

evidence  of  progress,  strongly  marked  in  the  other  departments  is 
conspicuous  in  the  boys’  school.  Tlioro  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  in  district 
attendance  in  it  would  be  still  larger,  but  for  the  want  of  room  to  which  in,i 
I have  drawn  attention  already.  This  very  full  attendance,  overflow^  Schta 
the  allotted  space,  is  supplied  from  only  a section  of  the  inhabitants  — - 

since,  owing  to  the  continuance  in  force  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Roman  Ba,l>M’“S 
Catholic  bishops,  the  source  of  supply  from  that  religious  denomination 
is  entirely  cat  off. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  number  on  rolls  and  in 
average  attendance  for  the  years  1870  and  1871  : 


1870. 


Boys'  School,  . • 

Girls’  „ • . 

Infant  ,,  . . 

Totals,  , 


Rolls. 

Attendance. 

100-3 

75-0 

77-t 

57-G  ' 

GO  '0 

55*2 

244-3 

1887 

Rolls. 

Attendance. 

113-7 

00-5 

35-0 

G2-I 

71-2 

67-3  • 

270-5 

217-9  - 

Classification  of  .pupils  and  average  ages. — 'The  number  of  pupils  on 
rolls,  on  the  31st  December,  1871,  was  distributed  amongst  the  five 
classes,  in  the  proportions  shown  in -the  following  table,  which  also 
exhibits  the  average  ago  in  each  class  ; — 


No.  on  rolls. 


Averago  age. 


First  class,  . , 

Boys. 

Girls 

Second  „ . . 

37 

17 

Third  „ . 

. 43 

41 

Fourth  „ 

. 2!» 

23 

Fifth  „ . 

. 10 

13 

Totals,  . 

. Til 

07 

Infant  s. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

37 

_ 

8-3 

4-6 

37 

10 

10-4 

5*7 

5 

11 -s 

10  5 

0-9 

- 

12-7 

12-3 

- 

15-4 

13 

- . 

7» 

7TT 

TiT 

5*3 

Besides  the  ordinary  branches  of  reading,  writing,  &c.,  there  are 
certain  extra  subjects  in  some  of  which,  such  as  singing,  most  of  the 
pupils  receive  instruction ; and  in  others,  such  as  geometry,  the  upper 
division  only  of  the  boys’  school.  In  tho  following  extra-subjects,  39 
pupils  are  under  instruction,  namely,  mensuration,  euclid,  algebra,  book- 
keeping, and  physical  seiouce.  Tho  same  number  are  lectured  also  in 
agriculture,  and  the  loading  scientific  principles  which  guide  skilful 
farming  are  explained  by  the  trained  agriculturist,  who  has  charge  of 
tte  adjoining  model  farm,  Tho  pupils  have  the  means  of  witnessing 
fliere  the  practical  application  of  tho  principles  which  are  explained  to 
them  in  tho  text-book  on  tho  subject,  and  in  tho  lectures  of  tlie  agri- 
culturist. But  no ; portion  .of  the  p upils,  forming  a practising  class,  are 
employed  in  the  farm. 

The  annual  examination'  was  hold  in  August,  and  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Bole,  District  Inspector,  and  myself.  Tho  results  are  exhibited 
below  in  a tabular  form.  Tho  examination  was  of  a searching  character 
and  embraced  all  tlio  subjects  of  the  school  course.  There  was  a 
jninimmn  standard  for  each  division,  and  any  answering  which  fell  below 
lfc,  was  excluded  from  consideration  in  the  determination  of  the . 
premiums.  .Pifty-five  per  cent,  was  the  minimum  in  the  junior  division, 
W m the  middle,  and  65  in  tho  senior. 

H 2 
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Appendices  to  Thirty-eighth  Report,  of  Commissioners  [1871. 

The  following  table,  to  which  I have  referml,  exhibits  the  number 
of  pupils  in  each  class,  who  obtained  premiums  under  these  conditions 


No.  whose  answering  amounted  to 

BO  per  cent,  and  under  5)0,  1 
„ 70  „ 2 

GO  70,  6 

;;  ss  . go,  a 

„ under  55,  • • • 1 

Total  No.  examined,  . 0 


Hojh’  CIiuuhih. 
nth.  4th.  3rd.  2nd.  Stli.  4lh.  3rd. 

1 


6 

7 

17 


lit 


‘20  32  1»  70  10 


7 

13 


2nd.  Tot. 
- 1 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  79  pupils  were  examined  in  the  hoys’ 
school  and  02  in  the  girls’.  In  accordance  with  the  conditions  a ready 
explained.  28  boys  and  Hi  girls  were  qualified  for  premiums.  That,  is, 
37  per  cent  of  the  total  number  examined  were  successful ‘m  the 
former  and  26  per  cent,  in  tlio  latter  school.  But  this  single  result 
would  ’not  of  itself  prove  a superiority  of  the  male  over  the  female 
school.  It  will  he  necessary  further  to  ascertain  the  educational  activity 
of  each  in  another  direction,  namely,  in  the  number  wf  pupils  promoted 
during  the  year,  from  class  to  class.  In  the  following  table,  the  number 
of  promotions  is  given,  and  is  compared  with  the  daily  average  attend- 
ance for  the  same  period  : — 


Number  in  daily  average  attendance, 
„ promoted  to  higher  claHses, 
Centesimal  proportions. 


Bov*. 

119 

53 

liO 


Girin. 

62 

54 

117 


The  number  of  promotions  in  the  boys’  school  is  large,  and  in  the 
girls’  is  almost  unprecedented.  TTndev  these  circumstances,  it  could  not 
be  reasonably  expected  that  the  per-centage  of  premiums  should  be  as 
high  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  school.  These  combined  results  prove 
that  both  departments  are  in  a high  state  of  efficiency. 

With  respect  to  religious  denomination,  the  pupils  on  the  rolls,  for 


Buys. 

Girls. 

i n Units. 

Total. 

1*24 

97  * 

79 

3(10 

u; 

l 

17 

1 

15 

411 

103 

.i 

71 

5 

64 

241 

9 

No.  of  pupils  on  rolls,  . .... 

„ belonging  to  Established  Church, 

„ ,,  Roman  Catholic  ,, 

„ ,,  Presbyterian  „ 

Others, 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils,  in  the  same  quarter 
of  1871,  paying  respectively,  the  different  rates  of  school-foes : 

Rates  of  Payment.  Boy".  Girls.  Infants.  Total. 

02  30  10 

35  32  ‘25 


ns.  per  quarter, 
*2s.  G</.  „ 


Is.  M. 


10*2 

92 

108 


The  total  amount  of  payments  made  in  school-foes  for  the  whole  year, 
-ras 

d 


In  Buys’  School, 
In  Girls’  „ 

In  Infants’,, 


til  18  4 
39  1G  1 
27  7 7 

£129  2 0 


Public  examination. — The  public  examination  and  distribution  o 
premiums  took  place  on  the  31st  October.  There  was,  as  i11  previous 
years  a crowded  attendance  of  the  relatives  of  the  pupils,  and  of  t e 
leading  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity,  who  take  a deep  interest  in  P0P^Jf’1' 
education,  and  specially,  in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  this  school,  lhe 
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varied  and  interesting  programme  drawn  up  by  the  teachers  was  fully 
earned  out.  Several  of  the  pupil-teachers  and  monitresscs  examined 
particular  drafts  and  oviiicod  tact  and  spirit,  showing  by  their  facility  in 
putting  questions,  and  the  methodic  character  of  their  mode  of  examina- 
tion, thattho  training  they  received  ill  this  school,  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful 


.1  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Andiiew  O'Callaghan,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  Ac. 
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No.  Tl. — Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1871,  upon  the  Galway  Uaiu-ay. 
District  Model  School,  l»y  Jam&s  Patterson,  Esq.,  Head 

Inspector, 

Gentlemen, — In  furnishing  my  fourth  annual  report  upon  the  Galway 
District  Model  School  I will,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  take  up,  in 
order,  the  several  topics  noticed  in  my  previous  reports. 

I.  The  Edifice,. — The  buildings  and  grounds  were  kept,  during  the 
rear  1871,  in  a state  of  good  order  and  neatness  very  creditable  to  the 
resident  master  and  matron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moylan.  Whatever  repairs 
were  necessary  were  promptly  executed  under  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Works.  There  was,  however,  but,  slight  expenditure  required. 

II.  The  Staff  of  Teachers. — Only  the  Assistant  Master  has  been  changed 
since  my  last  report.  Mr.  Morrison  was,  at  his  own  request,  removed 
to  the  Athy  Model  School,  and  his  place  here  taken  by  Mr.  M ‘Donnell, 
on. the  1st  May.  The  staff  of  teachers  at  the  end  of  1871  consisted  of 
the  following : — 

Male  School,  . . Principal , Mr.  ,T.  Moylan,  Ilaman.  Catholic. 

Assistant,  Mr.  W.  J.  M'Dmmell,  Presbyterian. 

Female  School,  . . Principal,  Miss  M.  llmdy,  Roman  Catholic. 

Assistant,  Miss  J.  Greer,  of  Church  of  Ireland. 

Infant  School,  . . Principal,  Mrs.  3.  M‘Ciillagli,  of  Church  of  Ireland. 

Assistant , Miss  M.  O’Malley,1 r Roman-  Catholic. 

Also,  teacher  of  Vocal  Music,  in  the'  Mule  ami  Female  Schools,  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Shanessy, 
of  the  Church  of  Inland.  ’ 

III.  ((f)  Pupil- Teachers.-  At  the  opening  of  the  year  there  were  in 
office  five  pupil-teachers  (young  men).  These,  on  completing  the  year  of 
training  for  which  they  wove  received  into  the  institution,  were  recom- 
mended for  continuance  during  a second  year;  one  soon  received  an 
appointment  as  teacher  in  a National  school,  one  was  transferred  as 
pupil-teacher  to  another  model  school  nearer  his  home,  and  three  re- 
mained till  the  end  of  the  year.  Two  others,  appointed  in  place,  of 
those  who  left,  resigned  a few  months  afterwards,  one  without  assigning 
any  satisfactory  cause,  and  the  other  because  his  father  (a  schoolmaster), 
who  over-estimated  tho  lad’s  abilities  and  previous  acquirements,  thought 
the  course  of  instruction  not  .sufficiently  advanced. 

(b.)  Monitors, — One  (tho  only)  male  monitor,  appointed  in  June,  1870, 
resigned  in  October,  1871,  to  enter  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway.  His 
successor  was  not  appointed  until  the  end  of  the  year..  Of  the  live 
monitresscs  in  tho  school  when  the  year  opened,  four  continued  in  office 
till  its  close ; o.uo  died  on  the  27th  December.  r , 

The  conduct  of  the  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  was  excellent.  The 
result  of  the  pupil-touchers’  examination,  however,  was  not.  such  as  to 
’satisfy  me  that  tho  master  had  devoted  sufficient  care  to  tlieir  instruction. 

The  monitors,  male  and  female,  with  one  exception,  acquitted  themselves 
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very  fairly  at  their  examination,  the  poor  girl  that  afterwards  died  being 
one  of  the  best. 

IY.  Number  of  Pupils. — The  attendance  at  the  school  showed  no  im- 
provement this  year,  the  opposition  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  being  unabated,  and  tlioro  being  a free  school  in  the  town 
for  the  children  of  the  few  Protestant  poor.  For  tho  four  years  that 
this  model  school  has  been  under  my  superintendence  the  following  were 


the  numbers : — 

In  Male 

In  Female 

In  Infant 

Total. . 

School. 

School. 

School. 

( Average  No.  on  Rolls,  . 

aoo.  | ^verag6  daily  attendance,  . 

81 

55 

49 

' 185  ' 

(il 

■13 

38 

142 

1R(,q  f Average  No.  on  Rolls,  . 

iooj.  | Average  daily  attendance,  . 

77 

55 

43 

175 

58 

43 

33 

134 

1170  i Average  No.  on  Rolls,  » 

‘ ( Average  daily  attendance, . 

(17 

40 

37 

144 

51 

32 

29 

112 

.nyi  J Average  No.  on  Rolls,  . 

1 * 't  Average  daily  attendance,  . 

60 

•12 

37 

139 

■19 

33 

30 

112 

Y.  Religious  Denominations  of  Pupils.- 

—On  the  31st  December,  1868, 

1869,  1870,  and  1871,  the  numbers  of  pupils  of  the  several 

religious 

denominations  on  the  rolls  of  the  school  stood  thus 

— 

No.  of  Pupils  on  Rolls  at  end  of  year 

1808. 

18G0. 

J870. 

1871. 

Of  the  Established  Church,  1 

9.0 

74 

(14 

or  Church  of  Ireland,  f 

64 

„ Roman  Catholics,  . 

37 

32 

27 

25 

„ Presbyterians,  . , 

„ Protestant  Dissenters,  . 

88 

40 

39 

41 

18 

20 

18 

13 

Total,  . , , 

192 

1GG 

148  • 

143 

•YI.  The  numbers  paying  the  different  Rates  of  Pchool-fecs  (there  being 

no  free  scholars)  were  these : — 

No.  of  TnpilH  on  Rolls 

at  end  of  year 

1808. 

18GD. 

1870. 

1871. 

Paying  5s.  a quarter,  . , 

76 

73 

53 

61 

25.  6 d.  ,,  , , 

71 

97 

5G 

57 

Is.  Id.  „ , . 

45 

2G 

39 

25 

Total,  , 

192 

16'G 

148 

143 

VII. — Instruction  and  proficiency  of  the  Pipits. — In  the  instruction 
of  the  pupils  the  ordinary  programme  for  National  schools  was  followed. 
Instruction  was  also  given  in  vocal  music,  by  a special  teacher;  and, 
out  of  the  ordinary  school  hours,  in  physical  science  by  tho  head  master, 
ond  in  drawing  by  the  assistant  master,  who  received  extra  remunera- 
tion from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  for  the 
passes  made  by  their  pupils  in  these  branches  and  in  elementary  mathe- 
matics. Early  in  September,  tho  three  departments  of  the  school — male, 
female,  and  infant; — were  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
District  Inspector,  and  me,  when  wo  assigned  tho  premiums  (amount  £15) 
granted  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  tho  most  de- 
serving pupils,,  which  were  presented  to  the  children  at  tho  public  exa- 
mination held  immediately  afterwards.  Tho  proficiency  in  the  ordinary 
branches  exhibited  by  the  pupils  then  examined,  viz.,  51  boys,  38  girls, 
and  3G  mfants,  was  as  follows  ; 

Boys.  Reading  sufficiently  fluent  and  intelligible ; not  distinguished 
by  much  style  or  finish  : Writing  in  the  junior  classes  fair,  in  the  senior 
only  middling : Arithmetic  very  fail* : Dictation  Exercise  fair  in  the 
junior  classes,  very  unsatisfactory  in  the  senior:  Grammar  middling*. 
Geography  poor. 
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dims. — Reading  ancl  Writing  satififacfcoiy : Arithmetic  fair : Dictation  lipptndixB. 

Exercise  satistaotovy  : Grammar,  Geography,  and  Fkedleworh  fair.  R 

Infants.— Proficiency  in  Brmlimj,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Geo-u 
graph]/  were  above  what  might  bo  exported  from  their  years ; and  their  District 
progress  in  general  quite  satisfactory.  _ Mod™"" 

As  to  Extra  linmrkee,  the  boys  and  girls  had  made  sufficient  progress  in  Schools. 

Focal  Music  to  he  able  to  sing  together  a number  of  songs  very  pleasingly,  

though  not  many  could  take  “ second  part in  Freehand  Drawing  a fair  • 

number  had  acquired  a moderate  degree  of  skill ; and  the  class  of  boys 
learning  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Physical  Science  had  acquired  as  much 
knowledge  of  those  subjects  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  students 
so  young. 

Till.  The  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Pupils  continued  to  be  given 
to  those  of  the  different  denominations  separately  as  in  the  previous 
years.  Some  of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  the  town  visited  pretty  regu- 
larly for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  instruction  of  the  Protestant 
children ; and  all  the  teachers,  Homan  Catholic  and  Protestant,  engaged 
daily  in  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  tlieir  own  communion. 

IX.  Ages  of  the  Pupils. — Of  the  children  present  at  the  annual  exa- 
mination— 

‘20  were  uiulev  seven  years  of  age. 

(I(>  ,,  seven,  but  un<ler  twelve  years. 

29  „ twolvo,  luit  under  fifteen  years. 

10  „ liftocn  years  of  ago,  or  more. 


125 

The  average  ago  of  tlio  boys  was  11 ‘9  years,  of  tlie  girls  11-9  years, 
and  of  the  infants  6*6  years. 

X.  Behaviour  of  the  Pupils. — No  fault  could  be  found  with,  the  be- 
haviour of  the  pupils  throughout,  the  year.  The  utmost  harmony  pre- 
vailed among  them,  and  they  were  uniformly  docile  and  obedient  to  their 
teachers. 

X have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Patterson,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  <fcc. 


No.  15.-— Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1871,  upon  the  Limerick  x‘nwrH'- 
District  Model  School,  by  James  Patterson,  Esq.,  Head 
Inspector. 

Gentlemen, — X liavo  the  honour  to  present,  for  tlie  information  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  this,  my  fourth  annual  report 
on  the  Limerick  District  Model  School. 

Teachers. — Tho  stall  of  touchers  nominally  in  office  at  the  end  of  1871 
was  the  following  : — 

In  Male  School,  . Principal,  M r.  Edmond  Downing,  Homan  Catholic. 

Assistant,  Mr,  Jolm  lloiulorson,  Church  of  Ireland. 

„ Female  „ , Principal,  Miss  M.  M.  Campion,  Iloman  Catholic. 

— Assistant,  Miss  E.  Weir,  Preshijtcrian. 

„ Inpant  „ , Principal,  MEh  \V.  Clnrko,  Church  of  Ireland. 

A mutant,  Miss  E.  Nuughton,  Roman  Catholic. 

Toucher  of  N’a-viyn lion,  &cM  Mr.  1’.  Murray*  Homan  Catholic. 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music,  Mr.  C.  WUtzol,  Roman  Catholic. 

Miss  Campion,  however,  after  a protracted  illness,  during  much  of 
which  she  struggled  hard  to  discharge  tho  duties  of  her  situation,  died, 

I regret  to  say,  a day  or  two  after  the  closo  of  the  year.  And  her 
assistant,  Miss  Weir,  was  obliged  by  illness  to  be  much  absent.-  Miss 
Campion’s  place,  during  her  absence,  was  filled  by  Miss  Unllaghev,  a 
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most  diligent  and  painstaking  teaclier.  Except  when  prevented  by 
illness  all  the  teachers  were  ever  to  lie  found  at  their  proper  posts,  and 
they  were  always  most  attentive  to  the  rules  of  the  school. 

Pupil-Teachers  and  Monitors.—  Seven  pupil-touchers  (young  men)  and 
nine  monitresses  are  the  numbers  received  to  bo  educated  in  this 
model  school;  the  former  for  one  or  two  years,  tlio  latter  for 
four,  for  the  position  of  teachers  of  National  schools.  One  pupil- 
teacher,  having  nearly  completed  his  term  of  two  years  at  Limerick, 
was  admitted  this  year  iuto  the  Central  Training  Establishment, 
Dublin,  for  the  teachers’  course;  one  was  taken  to  Glasnevin  for 
training  in  agriculture ; one,  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  as  pupil-teacher, 
was  not  recommended  to  be  continued  a second,  as  he  had  not  profited 
sufficiently  by  the  instruction  he  had  already  received,  and  one  trouble- 
some boy  was  dismissed.  The  other  six  who  had  been  on  the  establish- 
ment from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  remained  till  after  its  termination. 
The  places  of  three  who  left  were  filled  before  the  end  of  the  year ; one 
remained  vacant,  no  suitable  candidate  presenting  himself.  Of  the 
monitresses — one  obtained  a situation  as  teacher,  one  was  called  to 
Dublin  for  training  in  the  Central  Establishment,  one  was  obliged  to 
give  up  her  place  for  misconduct,  one  resigned  a few  day's  after  her 
appointment,  probably  under  clerical  coercion.  The  places  of  these  were 
filled,  and  there  were  nine  monitresses  at  the  close  of  the  year  as  there 
had  been  at  its  opening. 

With  the  three  exceptions,  the  pupil- teachers  and  monitresses  were 
well-behaved  throughout  the  year. 

Number  of  Pupils. — The  attendance,  which  had  fallen  off  in  1870, 
improved  somewhat  in  1871,  except  that  of  the  infants,  which  was  still 
a little  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  average  numbers  on  rolls, 
and  in  daily  attendance,  for  the  last  four  years  were  these : — 


In  Main 
School. 

In  Female 
School. 

In  Infant 
School. 

Total. 

1868  i Average  No.  on  Rolls,  . 

187 

119 

no 

366 

‘ \ Average  daily  attendance,  . 

luo 

87 

82 

26!) 

1869  \ Average  No-  on  Rolls, 

117 

99 

99 

315 

' \ Average  daily  attendance,  . 

94 

70  • 

7fi 

246 

jg-0  f Average  No.  on  Rolls, 

113 

84 

91 

288 

Average  daily  attendance,  . 

fit 

fill  ' 

7fi 

233 

1871  f Average  No.  on  Rolls, 

1-26 

99 

88 

312 

' l Average  daily  attendance,  . 

117 

78 

70 

240 

Religious  Denominations  of  Pupils. — Tlio  numbers  of  pupils 
lls,  according  to  their  religious  denominations,  were  these ; — 

on  the 

31  st  Doo.,  1808. 

Of  tli©  Established  Church,  or 


Church  of  Ireland,  . . ‘245 

Roman  Catholics,  ...  37 

Presbyterians,  . . . *}■ 5 

Other  ProtestantB,  . . . ;j-j 

Total,  . . 33!) 


The  Rates  of  Payment  by  the  Pupil 


No.  of  Pupils  011  llio  Rolls  on 
SlBtliwvim  31st Deo.,  1870.  3l«t l)cc.,  1871. 


227 

200 

223 

39 

(53 

*82 

20 

* 22 

22 

28 

31 

35 

314 

31(5 

362 

were  these : — 


No.  of  Pupils  on  tlio  Polls  on 


•list  Deo.,  18(18. 

31st  Deo.,  1800. 

31st  Doo.,  1870. 

31st  Dec.,  1 

Paying  5S.  Orf.  a quarter,  . 142 

] 32 

108 

123 

» 2s.  6ej.  „ . 101 

111 

114 

124 

„ Is.  lrf.  „ , f)g 

71 

94 

113 

Total,  . . , ;>3i| 

Tl4 

316 

3(52 
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Annual  Examination:  Instruction  and  Proficiency  of  the  PuiAls.—  Appendix!} 
The  annual  public  examination  was  held  on  the  21st  of  September,  when  — 
the  large  examination-liall  was,  as  usual,  quite  filled  with  spectators,  fS- 
who  were  unanimous  in  expression  of  their  gratification  at  the  results  trJcUnd' 
produced  in  the  school.  The  premiums  given  by  the  Commissioners  to  ^rinor 
the  most  deserving  of  the  pupils  were  handed  to  them  at  the  close  of  sEs 

this  examination,  but  had  been  awarded  previously,  after  the  prelimi-  - 

nary  examination,  extending  over  several  days,  when  Dr.  Potterfcon  limerich- 
(the  District  Inspector),  Mr.  Molony  (Inspector  acting  for  Dr.  Potterton 
dining  the  illness  of  the  latter),  and  I tested  the  knowledge  of  evevv 
individual  child  and  the  comparative  merits  of  all.  Two  hunched  and 
twenty-one  children  (two  more  than  in  1870)  were  examined.  The 
classification  of  the  pupils  examined  ml  870  and  in  1871  stood  thus:— 

hi  1870.  Xn  1871. 

Hoys.  Girls.  Infants.  Total.  Hoys.  Girls.  Infants.  Totah 

- , •»  44  52  - 3 36  39 

31  25  32  33  35  30  14  79 

24  3a  - 59  30  30  1)  69 

» '*  - 14  13  1«J  - *23 

« - - 6 7 4 11 

Total,  . 71  72  70  219  115  77  59  221 

The  classification  standing  rather  higher  in  1871  thou  in  1870  indicated 
a fair  degree  of  progress  during  the  interval,  but  no  more  than  I always 
expect  to  find  in  an  ordinary  National  school.*  Tliat  it' did  not  exceed 
this  in  the  female  school  is  attributable  to  the  Jong  illness  of  both  the 
principal  and  the  assistant  teachers.  But  that  the  general  proficiency 
of  the  classes  in  the  male  school  was  not  found  to  be  much  higher  than 
it  might  be  in  a good  ordinary  National  school  can  only  be  accounted 
from  the  supposition  that  tin)  head  master,  who  possesses  distinguished 
ability,  allowed  his  mind  to  he  divided  between  attention  to  his  school 
and  preparation  for  a higher  office  for  which  he  was  a candidate.  "With 
the  infant  school  no  fault  was  to  bo  found,  the  children  there  having 
made  all  the  progress  that  could  be  desired. 

Religious  Instruction. — Tho  pupils  continued  to  receive  religious  in- 
struction during  1871  as  in  the  past  years  of  my  connexion  with  the 
school  and  for  a considerable  period  prior  to  it,  Protestant  clergymen  of 
the  city  and  neighbourhood  attending  regularly  for  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  their  own  communion,  and  the  Boman  Catholic  children 
being  regularly  catechised  by  the  teachers  professing  their  own  faith, 
who  hold  office  iu  the  school,  as  were  the  Protestant  children  on  the  days 
their  pastors  did  not  attend. 

Ages  of  the  Pupils. — Of  the  children  present  at  the  annual  examina- 
tion— 

•13  wore  under  eovon  years  of  age. 

116  „ 8uvv.il,  but  umlor  twelvo  years. 

55  „ twolvo,  but  under  fifteen. 

7 „ Uftoon  years  of  ago  or  more. 

221 

I havo  the  honour  to  be,  gontlomon,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Patterson,  Head  Inspector. 

Tho  Secretaries,  Education  Office. 


Reading  Boole  l , 

„ It, 

„ UI., 
„ IV., 
„ V.. 
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AfpaiaixB.  No.  16. Annual  Report  for  the  year  1871,  upon  the  Parsons- 

Re“  TO WN  Minor  Model  School,  by  James  Patterson,  Esq.,  Head 

JJ'°£n  t ' InSPeC*01’- 

and  Un  ({estlemen,— In  tills,  my  eighth  annual  report  on  the  Pnrsoustowu 

-Model  Miner  Model  School,  I hove  the  satisfaction  of  recording  continued  pre- 
schools.  gpggs  and  increased  success.  Hie  inunher  of  scholars  in  uttciidancc  Wfiu 
Parsons-  never  before  so  large  i the  mixed  character  of  tho  school  as  to  religious 
Or™,  denomination  of  the  pupils  was  even  more  marked  than  in  tho  previous 
veal’,  when  I alluded  to  it  as  move  marked  than  it  had  been  for  some 
years  past ; and  the  teaching  was  characterized  hy  most  praiseworthy 
earnestness,  intelligence,  and  efficiency. 

Edifice. — The  school  buildings  required  little  outlay  during  the  year. 
They  are  sufficiently  commodious,  and  in  a good  state  of  repair. 

Sltiff  of  Teachers. — Some  changes  in  the  staff  of  teachers  took  place 
since' my  last  report,  the  principal  teacher  of  the  infant  school  (Miss 
Hartigan)  having  resigned,  on  account  of  her  approaching  marriage, 
was  succeeded  hy  Miss  M.  H.  O’Brien  (now  Mrs.  M'Gnrry),  formerly 
assistant  in  the  female  school,  whose  place  there  was  taken  hy  Miss  K 
Jledmond,  and  Miss  Porter,  assistant  in  tho  infant  school,  who  was 
promoted  to  another  model  school,  was  succeeded  here  by  Miss  Poster. 
On  the  31st  December,  1871,  the  following  teachers  were  in  office : — 

I»  Male  School,  . » Principal,  Mr.  James  M‘C4nrry,  Raman  Catholic. 

Assistant , Mr.  William  M'Mnmis,  Church  of  Ireland. 

„ Female  „ . . Principal , Miss  Eliza  Butler,  Church  of  Ireland. 

Assistant,  Miss  Kate  Redmond,  Unman  Catholic. 

„ Infant  „ , , Principal,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  M‘Garry,  Roman  Catholic. 

Assistant,  Miss  M.  Foster,  Prcsbiftcrian. 

The  devotion,  of  all  the  teachers  to  their  work,  the  ability  with  which 
they  perform  it,  their  uniform  good  temper,  and  all  their  deportment  con- 
tinue to  merit  the  highest  praise. 

Pupil  Teachers  and  Monitors. — During  the  year  there  were  three  male 
and  two  female  pupil  teachers,  and  one  male  and  four  female  monitors 
in  office.  The  conduct  of  these  young  persons  was  unexceptionable,  and 
their  progress  in  study  satisfactory.  Those  of  them  who  ultimately 
become  teachers  will  be  well  prepared  to  conduct  their  schools  with 
efficiency  • but  the  very  excellence  of  the  education  they  receive  here, 
fitting  them,  as  it  does,  for  so  many  employments  more  attractive  to  the 
young,  and  more  remunerative  than  that  of  teacher  of  an  ordinary 
National  school,  will  probably  prevent  several  from  following  the  career 
which  is  the  proper  end  of  their  training. 

Number  of  Pupils. — The  following  table  shows  that  tho  average  num- 
ber on  the  rolls,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  were  still  greater  iii 
1871  than  in  1868  or  1869,  and  even  greater  than  they  were  in  1867, 
the  year  previous  to  that  in  which  a new  school,  still  in  flourishing 
operation,  was  opened  in  opposition  to  tho  model  school : — 


1867. 

Mnlo  School. 

Vonialo  Soliool. 

Infant  School. 

Total. 

Average  No.  on  Rolls,  . 
Average  Daily -Attendance, 

. 84 

66 

36 

29 

176 

«(> 

46 

141 

1868. 

Average  No.  on  Rolls,  . 

. 67 

48 

40 

33 

166 

Average  Daily  Attendance, 

. 48 

39 

120 

1869. 

Average  No.  on  Rolls,  . 

. 66 

62 

41 

169 

Average  Daily  Attendance, 

. 60 

43 

34 

127 

1870. 

Average  No.  on  Rolls,  . 

. 60 

66 

48 

169 

Average  Daily  Attendance, 

44 

40 

136 

1871. 

Average  No.  on  Rolls,  . 

. 7R 

73 

8-0 

203 

Average  Daily  Attendance, 

. 61 

01 

43 

166 
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Religious  Demminaliom  of  the  Pupils. — The  numbers  of  pupils  of  the 
various  religious  denominations  on  tlie  rolls  at  tlie  end  respectively  of 
1868,  1869,  1870,  and  1871  wore  these — 

Numliors  of  ChiMron 


1868:-- 

Of  Church  of 
I rolanfl. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Presbyterians. 

Protostant 

Dissenters. 

Total. 

. ‘JO 

■14 

8 

8 

150 

. 00 

20-3' 

5-3' 

5-3 

300 

I860:— 

. 03 

. m-6 

SO 

8 

J57 

31 '8 

5-1 

4-5 

100 

i 

O • 

. 07 

73 

14 

10 

194 

* 

. 50 

37 -R 

7-2 

S-2 

100 

1871 : — 

. 108 

03 

12 

7 

220 

• 

. -to-i 

42*3 

S-4. 

3 2 

100 

On  31st  December 
On  Rolls, 

Pet  Cent., 

On  3ls¥Decembor 
On  Rolls, 

Per  Cent., 

On  31st  December, 

On  Rolls, 

Per  Cent., 

On  31st  Decombor, 

On  Rolls, 

PerCent.,  __ 

The  School-fees  pnifl  liy  tlio  same  pupils,  wore  at  tlie  following  rates 

Number  of  Pupils  on  Rolls  <r 


Appendixli. 

Reports 

upon 

District 

and  Minor 

Model 

Schools. 

Parsons - 

town. 


At  5s.  por  quarter, 

31st  Doo.,  18(58. 
. 108 

31st  Doc.,  18(59. 

no 

31st  Doe.,  1S70. 
121 

31st  Dec.,  1871. 
125 

2s.  tid.  „ 

. 30 

44 

08 

91 

„ Is.  Id.  „ 

• 3 

3 

5 

4 

Total, . 

. 150 

1/57 

194 

220 

Classification  and  Instruction,  of  the  Pupils  : Annual  Examination.— 
The  annual  public  examination  before  tlie  Earl  of  Posse,  who  continues  to 
tlio  school  the  generous  support  accorded  to  it  by  liis  lamented  father,  and 
by  his  visits  as  well  as  by  his  gifts,  affords  the  most  beneficial  encourage- 
ment to  teachers  and  pupils,  was  hold  ou  the  4-th  of  April,  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  examination-ball  was  filled  by  the  gentry  and  Protestant 
clergy  of  tlie  town  and  surrounding  country,  many  of  whom  came  long  dis- 
tances to  witness  it ; and  by  tlio  relatives  and  friends  of  the  children.  With 
the  answering  and  demeanour  of  the  pupils,  all — especially  those  who, 
like  Lord  Posse,  had  on  private  visits,  when  tlie  ordinary  business  was 
going  on,  seen  and  heard  the  classes  under  instruction — were  perfectly 
satisfied.  Dr.  Drown,  the  District  Inspector,  and  I liad  previously 
examined  every  class  most  carefully  in  all  parts  of  its  programme,  and 
ascertained  that  they  had  been  taught  carefully,  judiciously,  and  with 
great  success.  Tlie  children  then  examined  were  classed  thus  : — 


Roys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Reading  First  Book,  , 

_ 

_ 

20 

20 

„ Second  , 22 

23 

20 

65 

„ Third  „ . 31 

27 

- 

58 

„ Fourth  „ . 

0 

0 

- 

18 

„ Fifth  „ 

fi 

6 

12 

Total,  . 08 

65 

40 

173 

Ages  of  the  Pupils  Examined : — 

In  1868. 

In  1860. 

In  1870. 

In  1871. 

Numbor  under  sovon  years, . . . 

21 

23 

23 

28 

i,  of  seven,  hut  muter  twolvo,  . 

52 

58 

58 

73 

» twelve,  „ fifteen, 

50 

44 

43 

52 

fifteen  yenrs  or  upwards,  . 

16 

12 

9 

20 

Total, 

139 

137 

133 

173 

While  the  number  of  pupils  under  twolvo  years  of  age  was  12£  per 
cent,  greater  in  1871  than  in  1870,  the  number  over  twelve  was  38  per 
-cent,  greater,  the  reputation  of  the  model  school  attracting  big  boys  and 
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JwtiuiUB.  girls  who  hacl  hitherto  boon  attending  tho  auiToundiug  ordinary  National 
„ ~ schools  and  others,  and  desired  a higher  class  of  instruction  for  a short 
°r0tt!  time  before  going  to  business. 

Religious  Instruction. — No  alteration  was  made  in  .1871  in  the  pre- 
viously existing  arrangements  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils. 
The  Protestant  children  had  tho  advantage  of  being  taught  weekly  by 
their  own  pastors,  and  under  their  direction  by  the  teachers,  whoso  reli- 
gious denominations  were  the  same  ; the  .Homan  Catholics],  whose  pastors 
did  not  visit  the  school,  were  catechised  by  tho  teachers,  pupil-teachers, 
and  monitors  of  their  own  faith, 

I have  the  honour  to  bo,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  X’ATTKlfsoN,]  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  Education  Office. 


upon. 
District 
ami  Minor 
Model 
Schools. 

J’ursons- 


TritH.  No.  17. — Annual  Report  for  187.1,  on  Trim  District  Model 
School,  by  M.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector. 

. March,  1872. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  for  tho  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  the  following  report  on  the  Trim 
District  Model  School,  for  last  year. 

No  alteration  has  taken  place  during  the  year  in  the  school  buildings, 
which,  are  in  good  general  repair.  The  walls  and  woodwork,  however, 
require  painting. 

Comparing  the  state  of  the  school  during  1871  with  its  condition  in 
the  preceding  year,  very  little  change  is  observable.  The  attendance  in 
each  department  is  almost  identical,  and  under  all  tho  other  heads  of 
comparison  there  is  a striking  similarity  in  both  years. 

The  boys’  school  continues  in  an  efficient  state  ; and,  notwithstanding 
the  steady  decrease  of  the  population,  attracts  as  large  an  attendance  as 
in  past  years.  Mr.  Freehill,  the  head  master,  who  lias  presided  over 
this  school  since  its  opening,  some  twenty-three  years  ago,  possesses  the 
full  confidence  of  all  classes  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood — a confidence 
which  he  well  merits  by  his  ability  as  a teacher,  and  by  the  unwearied 
assiduity  with  which  lie  discharges  liis  duty.  Tho  assistant  master  and 
the  pnpil-teachers  have  also  worked  well  during  the  past  year ; and  there 
lias  been  satisfactory  progress  made  by  . the  pupils.  At  no  time  since  it 
came  under  my  inspection  has  the  male  department  been  in  so  efficient 
a state. 

I regret  that  I cannot  speak  ill  similar’ terms  of  the  impale  depart- 
ment. Owing  to  the  continued  opposition  .of  tho  lionuvu  Catholic  clergy, 
the  attendance  iii  this  school  is  little  more  than,  nominal—  -the  average 
for  1871  having  been  only  13 ‘2.  It  would  bo  unjust  to  lay  tho  blame 
of  this  low  attendance  on  the  teacher,  who  is  powerless  to  prevent  it ; 
but  I am  compelled  to  say  that  the  few  children  who  do  attend  arc  not 
as  efficiently  taught  as  they  should  be.  I am  aware,  that  a very  small 
attendance  is  disheartening  both  to  teacher  and  pupils  ; but  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  this  school,  tho  mistress- — who  is  an  experienced 
teacher  of  long  standing  as  principal  of  a model  school — ought  to  take 
a pride  in  showing  that  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  was  not  affected 
by  the  diminution  of  the  nunibors  receiving  it.  One  would  expect  that 
she  w.ould  concentrate  her  attention  with  inci 'eased  energy  on  the  few  left) 
if  with  no  higher  purpose,  at  least  to  show  that  the  decroaso  in  the 
attendance  was  not  in  any  way  attributable  to  neglect  on  hoi*  part..  This 
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she  has  not  dona,  although  I liavo  frequently  remonstrated  with  her,  and  Appendix  b. 
pointed  out  the  details  which  especially  needed  improvement  Rep~ 

1 The  infant  department  lias  also  suffered  from  the  opposition  already  upon 
referred  to,  hut  not  to  quite  the  same  extent  as  the  girls’  school — the  district 
average  attendance  in  1871  having  been  22-0.  The  infant  school  mis-  Mod„1'uor 
tress  discharges  her  duty  with  attention  and  care,  and  t]ie  comparatively  Schools, 
few  children  now  in  the  school  receive  quite  as  efficient  training  and  jjtj 
instruction  as  the  larger  numbers  wlio.preceded  them.  ‘ 

It  is  now  over  three  years  since  the  determined  opposition  to  these 
schools  set  in,  on  the  opening  of  the  convent  school  in  the  town.  It  is 
confined  entirely  to  the  female  and  infant  departments,  and  has  rather 
increased  in  violence  than  otherwise  during  the  past  year.  Consequent 
on  the  decrease  in  the  attendance,  the  staff  of  these  departments  has 
been,  reduced  to  a minimum,  and  there  is  now  but  one ‘teacher  and  one 
liionitress  in  each. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  female  and  infant  schools 
should  not  be  amalgamated  under- a single  teacher.  The  attendance  in 
the  combined  schools  would  seldom- exceed  40,  unless  some  remarkable 
change  were  to  take  place,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  provide  for  such 
change  should  the  necessity  arise.  The  cost  of  the  schools  at  present  is 
excessive  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  taught  j and  I am  disposed  to  think 
that  one  school,  with  a reasonably  good  attendance,  would  be  more  efficient 
than  the  two  small  schools  now  are. 

The  annual  public  examination,  and  distribution  ef  premiums  was  held 
on  the  2nd  of  November.  The  attendance  of  the  parents  and  friends  of 
the  children  and  of  the  general  public  was  somewhat  larger  than  informer 
veon. 

I give  in  an  appendix  tv  series  of  tables  showing  the  condition  ot  the 
school,  under  different  aspects,  for  the  last  two  years. 

I have  the  honour  to  lie,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  FitzObuald,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries.  Education  Office. 


Appendix  to  Report  on  Trim  .District  Model  School  for  1871. 
Tarlk  I. — Statistics*  of  Attendance. 


Total  number  of  iiulivutunl  pupils  on  rolls, 
Average  number  of  pupils  on  rolls,  . 
Average  daily  attendance,  . 


Total  number  of  individual  pupils  oil  rolls, 
Average  number  of  pupils  on  rolls, 

Average  daily  attendance,  . 


1870, 

Hoys.  Girl*. 

. 203  32 

. 141*8  20*8 

. 101*8  13*1 

1871. 

Hoys.  Girl*. 

. *21!)  31 

. 1411*4  21-0 


Infants. 

Total. 

54 

289 

30*2 

192*4 

21*0 

135*9 

Infants. 

Total. 

71 

3*21 

85*0 

205*8 

22*0 

135*0 

Taiu.f.  IX.— OlnsBitiraitioii  of  Pupils  an  Rolls. 


i 

1st. 

and. 

3rd. 

4tU. 

5th. 

Total.' 

1st.  ‘ 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

62 

7 

5th. 

13 

6 

Boys,  . 15 

6*2 

39 

63 

21 

203 

15 

93 

8 

27 

Girls,  . 
Infauts,  28 

13 

20 

7 

t) 

3 

32 

54 

44 

Total,  43 

10  L 

41! 

72 

27 

289 

til 

120 

44 

69 

19 
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Jppendlml >. 

Table  III.— 

-Ages  of  the  Pupils  on  Rolls. 

Reports 

1870. 

1871. 

upon 

Ago  in  years. 

Boys. 

Girls.  Infants. 

Total. 

Coys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Under  6, 

. 1 

- 

38 

39 

- 

- 

51 

51 

Model 

6 and  under  7, 

. 4 

- 

12 

16 

8 

1 

13 

22 

7 „ «, 

. 21 

- 

4 

25 

25 

1 

6 

32 

8 „ 9, 

. 16 

4 

— 

20 

27 

5 

1 

33 

9 „ 10, 

. 12 

2 

- 

14 

19 

1 

- 

20 

• 10  „ 11, 

. 23 

7 

- 

30 

21 

5 

_ 

26 

11  „ 12, 

. 20 

4 

_ 

24 

27 

3 

30 

12  „ 13, 

. 37 

5 

- 

42 

33 

2 

_ 

35 

13  „ 14, 

. 12 

3 

- 

15 

16 

5 

_ 

21 

14  „ 15, 

. 22 

4 

- 

26 

17 

6 

_ 

23 

15  „ 16, 

. 15 

3 

- 

18 

12 

1 

_ 

13 

IB  „ 17, 

. 10 

- 

- 

10 

6 

1 

_ 

7 

17  and  above, 

. 10 

- 

- 

10 

8 

- 

- 

8 

Total, 

* 203 

32 

54 

289 

219 

31 

71 

321 

Table  IV. — Religious  Denomination  of  Pupils  on  Rolls. 

1870.  1871. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infanta. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total: 

Established  Church, 

. 36 

26 

23 

85 

33 

22 

29 

84 

Roman  Catholics,  . 

. 164 

4 

31 

199 

185 

7 

39 

231 

Presbyterians, 

2 

- 

5 

- 

Others,  . , 

. 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 . 

3 

6 

— 

Total,  . 

. 203 

32 

54 

289 

219 

31 

. 71 

321 

Table 

1870. 

V. — Rates  of  Payment. 

1871. 

School. 

5s. 

2s.  6 d. 

Is.  Id. 

Amount  of 

Os. 

2s.  o a. 

is.  id. . 

Free. 

Amount  of 

per  qr. 

per  qr. 

per  qr. 

School-foos. 

per  qr. 

per  qr. 

per  qr. 

Sohool-feei. 

Boys’,  . 

27 

36 

135 

£45  8 0 

81 

36 

151 

1 

£44  2 2 

Girls’, . 

3 

11 

14 

5 3 7 

1 

12 

15 

3 

6 4 5 

Infants’, 

A 

1 

48 

4 11  8 

3 

4 

60 

4 

G 4 4 

Total, 

30 

48 

197 

55  8 3 

35 

52 

226 

8 

56  10  11 

Table  VI. — Amount  of  School  Requisites  sold  at  Reduced  Rates. 


Boys’  School,  . 
Girls’  „ 
Infants’  ,,  , 


1870. 


£ s. 

0 5 

1 6 
0 12 


d. 

4 

1 

0 


1871 

£ $,  d. 
10  10  8A 
0 14  5 A 
0 11  DA 


Total, 


11  » 5 11  10  11} 


Table  VII. — Showing  the  results  of  Science  Teaching  under  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  in  eonnaxioii  with  Trim  District  Model  School. 


Year 
in  -which 
instruction 
was  given. 

Number 
■ “passed” 
eaoli 
year. 

Number 

of 

Queen's 

Prizes. 

1866 

33 

19 

1867 

30 

15 

1868 

40 

28 

1869 

• 49  - 

7 

- 1870 

41 

9 

1871 

35 

1 - 

8 

Amount  paid  to 
tho  Tcaohor  by  the 
Science  nncl  Art 
Department. 

Subjootfl  taught. 

£ s.  d. 
75  15  0 

Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

67  10  0 

Acoustics,  Light,  and  Heat. 

103  0 0 

Geology. 

93  10  0 

Physiology — Electricity,  and 

58  13  0 

Mag  not  ism. 

Physiology — Physical  Geogra- 
phy. 

Physiology — Physical  Geogra- 

75  0 0 

phy  and  Geology. 
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No.  18. — Annual  Report  for  1871,  on  Bailieborough  District •*»*»*'* 
Model  School,  by  M.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector.  Rep]^ 

upon 

January,  1872.  District 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit  the  following  as  my  report  on  Bailie-  Mode}1*10* 
borough  Model  School,  for  the  year  1871  : — Schools. 

I regret  to  be  again  obliged  to  call  attention  to  the  very  inadequate  ac-  - ^777  , 
eommodation  afforded  in  this  school.  Every  year*,  for  the  past  four  years,  ***' te  r°  ‘ 
I have  brought  prominently  under  notice  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the 
school  buildings ; and  X am  aware  that  Mr.  Simpson,  the  District  In- 
spector, has  made  similar  representations.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with  for  want  of  space,  I may  mention 
that  I have  many  times  seen  boys  and  girls  obliged  to  stand  at  the 
windows,  and  even  to  kneel  at  forms  when  writing  their  copies. 

Nor  is  want  of  school  space  the  only  defect  in  this  school.  The  pre- 
mises are  only  partially  enclosed,  and  t-lie  school-yards  are  constantly 
exposed  to  trespass,  and  the  school  property  to  injury  in  consequence. 

There  is  also  great  difficulty  and  delay  in  getting  even  trifling  repairs 
executed.  I have  known  a large  hole  in  the  ceiling  of  the  girls’  school 
to  remain  unrepaired  for  several  months;  and,  in  wet  weather,  the 
water  flows  in  under  the  door  of  the  infant  school  in  such  a manner  as 
to  flood  the  greater  part  of  the  room.  These  matters  are  the  more  sur- 
prising because  they  appear,  in  great  measure,  confined  to  Bailieborough 
school ; at  least  I do  not  find  similar  neglect  in  any  of  the  other  model 
schools  under  my  charge. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  having  the  necessary  works  executed 
here.  What  is  required  is  to  build  a new  school-room  for  the  boys,  for 
which  there  is  ample  space  beside  the  present  boys’  school-room.  This 
room,  which  could  be  connected  with  the  present  boys’  class-room  by  a 
passage,  would  suffice  for  the  boys.  The  present  boys*  school-room  could 
be  given  to  the  infants ; and  the  infants’  room  to  the  girls,  off  whose 
room  it  opens.  It  is  obvious  that  the  erection  of  the  new  room,  and  of 
a suitable  boundary  wall,  need  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the 
schools  for  a single  day ; and  that  the  whole  could  be  completed  in  a few 
months.  I trust  sincerely  that  another  year  will  not  be  allowed  to 
elapse  without  this  very  necessary  work  being  carried  out. 

The  year  1871  has  been  one  of  steady  progress  in  this  model  school ; 
in  fact,  every  year  since  I have  known  it  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment over  the  preceding  year.  Tlio  Tables,  wliich  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  enable  us  to  estimate  this  progress  for  the  past  two  years. 

From  these  we  learn  that  the  average  attendance  rose  from  217'4  in 
1870,  to  241 T in  1871 ; the  increase  being  principally  in  the  boys  school. 

Going  two  years  farther  back,  the  average  attendance  in  18b  8 was  lyy  q ; 
this  average  rose  in  18G9  to  207  '4,  and  in  1870  and  1871  to  the  numbers 
given  above.  Thus,  the  increase  in  the  average  attendance  dimng  the 
last  four  years  was  45'G,  or  28-3  per  cent.  011  the.  average  for  180b;  and 
more  than  half  of  this  increase  has  taken  place  within  the  past  year.  . 

I mentioned  in  former  reports  on  this  school  that  the  attendance  in 
the  boys’  and  girls’  schools  is  largely  made  up  of  pupils  from  the  country 
round  Bailieborough,  many  of  whom  walk  three  and  four  miles  to  an 
from  school  every  day.  This  fact  accounts  for.  the  great  discrepancy 
between  the  attendance  in  the  infant  school  and  that  m the  other  de- 
partments. This  school  is  entirely  dependent,  on  the  town  ot  ai  le- 
borough  for  its  supply  of  pupils  ; for  infants  under  seven  years  ot  age 
cannot  walk  any  considerable  distance  to  school.  . . . ' . 

X may  here  mention  that  I am  most  particular  in  requiring  c en 
to  leave,  the  infant  department  of  all 'the  model  schools  under  my 
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AppendlxB.  spection  as  goon  as  possible  after  they  have  completed  their  seventh 

year  indeed  the  only  departure  from  thus  rule  which  I permit  is  on  the 

uPTrtS  approach  of  the  annual  examinations,  when  it  would  he  obviously  unfair 
District  to  insist  on  tlieir  removal.  . . 

Sind  Minor  literary  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  well  maintained  during 

Schools  the  past  year!  The  teachers  are  most  assiduous  ill  t-lie  discharge  of  their 
— duty  and  the  education  imparted  is  at  once  sound,  and  as  comprehensive 
Bm-tiOm'.  as  is  possible  in  a primary  school.  Boys  and  girls  who  complete  tlieir 
course  here,  carry  with  them  into  the  world  an  amount  of  useful  know- 
ledge such  as  is  rarely  acquired  in  schools  of  far  greater  pretensions  ; anil 
froin  the  skilful  and  systematic  manner  in  which  the  various  subjects 
are  taught,  far  less  likely  to  he  forgotten.  It  would  he  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  benefits  conferred  on  Bailioborougli  and  its  neighbourhood  by 
this  school,  for  many  years  past.  The  fact  that  many  pupils  from  other 
localities  lodne  in  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  model 
school,  proves  at  once  liow  highly  the  instruction  it,  affords  is  valued, 
and  how  much  schools  equally  good  are  wanted  elsewhere. 

Not  least  among  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  school  must  he  reckoned 
the  mixing  together  within,  its  walls  of  pupils  of  various  religions  deno- 
minations, oil  terms  of  perfect  equality  and  of  mutual  forbearance  and 
good-will.  The  statistics  under  this  head  arc  very  gratifying.  Of  +80 
pupils  on ' the  rolls  in  1871,  238,  almost  exactly  half,  were  Roman 
Catholics;  and  of  the  remaining  242,  there  were  127  members  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  115  Presbyterians.  The  proportions  in  former 
years  were  almost  the  same ; and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  party 
spirit  runs  high  in  the  locality,  religious,  cir  rather  sectarian,  dissensions 
are  unknown  in  the  school. 

The  annual  public  examination  and  distribution  of  prizes  was  liohl  on 
the  6th  of  July.  The  attendance  was,  as  usual,  large  and  influential, 
and  all  present  seemed  much  pleased  with  the  progress  made  by  the 
pupils.  The  civel  voce  examination  of  the  agricultural  class  by  Mr. 
Brogan,  Inspector  of  Agricultural  Schools,  formed  a novel  and  interest- 
ing feature  in  the  day’s  proceedings. 

The  usual  series  of  Tables  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlomou,  your  obedient  servant, 

M . FiTzGitUALn,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  ike.,  &c. 
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Table  I. — Statistics  of  Attendance. 


fT 

1870’1a 


f Total  number  of  individual  pupils  on  rolls, 
\ Average  number  on  roll."-, 

I Average  dnily  attendance, 

{Total  number  of  individual  pupils  on  rolls. 
Average  number  on  rolls, 

Average  daily  attendance, 


Hoys. 

Girls. 

an 

1BI 

130 '2 

127*9 

95*4 

«;o*2 

2-20 

UK) 

15*2*2 

127*9 

11*2*3 

95*7 

Infuuts. 

Total. 

71 

403 

43*1 

301*2 

31*8 

217*4 

no 

•i  no 

44*5 

324*0 

32*0 

241*1 

Table  II. — Classification  of  Pupils  on  Bolls. 

1870.  1871. 

Classes.  Classes. 


1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5 th. 

Total. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4 til. 

0 th. 

Total 

Boys,  . 10 

37 

73 

63 

28 

211 

9 

39 

73 

63 

3G 

220 

Girls,  . 7 ' 

46 

55 

46 

27 

1111 

4 

39 

47 

54 

36 

180 

Infants,  44 

27 

- 

71 

50 

30 

80 

-Total,  61 

no 

128 

109 

55 

463 

63 

108 

120 

117 

72 

480 
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Table  III.  -— Ages  of  the  Pupils  on  the  Rolls. 


A s*'  hi  V oars. 

1870. 

1871. 

— . 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Bovs. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Under  6 years, 

, ■ ■ 

_ 

34 

:u 

. 

fi  years  and  under  I year?. 

- 

- 

24 

24 

, _ 

26 

26 

ii  years, 

— 

13 

29 

21 

1 

13 

8 I,  » 

9 years, 

Ill 

hi 

- 

30 

05 

4 

f)  „ „ 

10  years, 

10 

15 

- 

31 

16 

16 

32 

10  ,,  i, 

11  years, 

23 

21 

- 

44 

24 

17 

41 

11 

12  years, 

18 

40 

10 

27 

12  „ 

1 .1  years, 

19 

23 

- 

42 

25 

35 

13 

1 4 years. 

28 

31 

- 

59 

17 

23 

40 

It  i<  ■! 

15  years, 

.>2 

13 

45 

26 

23 

. 

15  i,  it 

1(>  years, 

17 

19 

36 

14 

_ 

16  „ » 

17  years, 

a 

11) 

10 

10 

5 

17  and  above,  . 

10 

9 

25 

15 

15 

30 

Total,  . 

21! 

11)1 

71 

463 

220 

100 

00 

480 
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Table  IV. — Religious  Denomination  of  Pupils  on  Rolls. 

1870.  1871. 


Boys.  ' 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

t 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Established  Church,  . 

52 

46 

25 

123 

55 

45 

27 

127 

Roman  Catholics, 

109 

97 

30 

236 

106 

101 

31 

238 

Presbyterians,  . 

50 

30 

16 

104 

59 

34 

22 

115 

Total, 

211 

101 

71 

463 

220 

180 

80 

480 

Tabu 

3 Y. 

— Rates  of  Payment. 

Iloj'8’,  . 
Gills’,  . 
Infants’, 


30 

!) 

4 


95 

70 

24 


Total,  43  169 


Boys’  School,  . 
Girls’  „ 
Infant?,  ,, 


Total, 


1870. 

1871. 

Is.  lrf 

A mount  of  5tf. 

2s.  6rf. 

Is.  lrf.  Amount  of 

pur  i[r. 

Soliool-iocs.  l>or  qr. 

per  qr. 

per  qr.  School-fees. 

86 

£50  17  11  27 

110' 

83  £59  12  0 

102 

40  14  0 15 

74 

91  45  7 8 

43 

12  10  4 6 

28 

4G  14  11  4 

231 

104  10  11  48 

212 

220  119  11  0 

UilOUU 

t of  Requisites  sold  at  Reduced  Rates. 

1870. 

1871. 

£ ».  t/. 

£ s.  d. 

17  10  7 A 

17  9 1 

12  16  1 

12  13  9 

1 14  0 

1 6 5 

82  0 0‘ 

81  0 3 

No.  19. — Annual  Report  for  1871,  on  the  West  Dublin  n «,* 

District  Model  School,  by  M.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  Head  Du,jlin* 
Inspector. 

Dublin,  March  1872. 

Gentlemen,— I have  the  honour  to  submit  my  annual  report  on 
the  West  Dublin  District  Model  School  for  the  year  1871. 

The  floor  of  the  upper  room  of  the  boys’  school  having  shown  symp- 
toms of  giving  way,  it  has  boon  temporarily  shored  up  with  wooden 
teams,  which  it  is  intended  to  replace  by  iron  pillars  sufficiently  strong  to 
remove  all  apprehension  of  future  accident.  The  general  repairs  have 
hocu  well  attended  to  during  the  year  ; and  the  whole  premises  have 

I 
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jppeiitiixji.  been  kept  in  a.  very  ereclitable  state  of  cleanliness.  It  may  not  be  out 
— 0f  place  to  mention  here,  that,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  small-pox 
upon  epidemic  in  Dublin,  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  disinfect  the  school- 

District  rooms  and  offices  by  the  free  use  of  carbolic  acid  and  chloride  of  lime, 

Modd^01”  both  of  which  disinfectants  are  still  in  daily  uso ; and,  so  far  as  we  can 
Schools.  judge,  with  the  best  result. 

-r~  ' In  my  report  for  1870  I had  to  record  a falling  off  in  the  attendance, 

DuhL  consequent  chiefly  on  the  opening  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  I am  happy  to  say  that  during  1871  pin- 
attendance  recovered  its  former  dimensions.  The  actual  increase  in  1 87 1 
over  1870  was  59-1,  or  18  per  cent,  on  the  average  attendance  iu  the 
latter  vear ; and  it  is  not  confined  to  any  one  department  of  the  school, 
or  to  any  one  religious  denomination  among  the  pupils,  in  fact  it  may 
lie  considered  the  natural  growth  of  the  school  under  ordinary  conditions. 
And  yet  I have  no  doubt  that  the  new  Christian  Brothers’  schools  arc 
also  full ; showing  clearly  that  them  is  room  for  both,  and,- unless  T draw 
a very  incorrect  inference  from  the  large  numbers  of  children  whom  I sec 
playing  in  the  streets  of  the  Liberties,  whenever  I pass  through  them 
during  school  hours,  for  even  still  more  schools  in  that  Crowded  and 
poverty-stricken  district.  I would  ask  even  the  opponents  of  model 
schools  to  say  what  would  have  become  of  tlie  88(3  children  who  at- 
tended the  West  Dublin  Model  School  in  1871,  if  that  school  were  not 
’ in  existence  ? 

I have  again  to  report  favourably  of  the  progress  of  the  school  during 
the  year.  I have  more  than  once  pointed  out  how  admirably  the  in- 
struction given  in  the  school  is  adapted  to  the  class  of  pupils  who  attend 
it ; and  how  thorough  and  complete  it  is  within  tlie  limits  which  pru- 
„ dence  and  experience  assign  to  it.  Our  pupils,  as  shown  by  the  Table 

of  Rates  of  Payment — No.  IV.  in  the  Appendix — are,  in  great  degree, 
of  the  poorest  class.  Of  the  880  pupils  on  the  rolls  in  1871,  not  a 
single  one  was  in  such  circumstances  as  would  justify  us  in  requiring  a 
fee  of  Os.  a quarter — while  no  less  than  511  were  so  poor  that  we  could 
only  charge  them  Is.  Id.  per  quarter,  or  one  penny  per  toeek,  there  being 
only  375  whom  we  could  rate  so  high  os  2s.  (hi.  a quai-ter.  These 
children  as  a rule  seldom  seek  for  a greater  amount  of  education  than  will 
qualify  them  to  become  apprentices  to  the  humbler  trades,  or  messengers 
in  shops  ; and  when  they  have  acquired  that  they  leave  us.  Our  object 
is  to  give  them,  while  they  remain,  as  sound  and  as  useful  an  education 
as  we  can;  and  I can  confidently  assert  that  this  is  done.  Comparatively 
few,  especially  of  the  boys,  remain  long  enough  to  reach  the  highest 
class ; those  who  do  get  a superior  education,  and  some  of  them  have, 
from  time  to  time,  obtained  lucrative  situations  by  competition.  So 
eager  are  the  hoys  for  employment,  and  so  readily  do  they  get  it,  that 
we  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  staff  of  ’ monitors  ; and  even 
those  who  become  monitors  usually  get  better,  or  at  least  more  remune- 
rative employment  outside,  so  that  they  seldom  remain  to  finish  their 
course.  This  is  a matter  which  causes  us  considerable  embarrassment 
in  the  management  of  the  boys’  school.  In  all  other  model  schools 
there  is  a staff  of  pupil-teachers,  who  give  effective  assistance  in  teach  • 
ing ; but  in  this  school  until  very  recently  there  were  none,  because  no 
monitor  remained  long  enough  to  qualify  for  promotion  to  the  higher 
office.  There  is  no  domestic  establishment  for  pupil-teachers,  and  it 
would  be  very  difficulty  for  lads  from  the  country  to  provide  lodging  and 
board  for  themselves  on  the  salary  allowed.  Besides,  I have  always  shrunk 
from  incurring  the  responsibility  of  bringing  lads  of  sixteen  to  eighteen 
years  old  from  country  schools,  and  exposing  them  to  the  dangei-s  and 
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temptations  of  a city,  -without  any  effective  supervision.  I have  had  AppendlxB. 
inquiries  made,  more  than  once,  in  order  to  find  some  respectable  family  Re  ~~ 
in  the  locality  with  whom-  one  or  two  might  be  placed,  but  always  with-  upoa 
out  success,  so  that  T despair  of  ever  being  able  to  provide  a sufficient  Distric.fc 
staff  of  pupil-teachers.  For  these  reasons  the  staff  in  the  boys’  school  5fidk6r 
has  usually  been  insufficient ; compared  with  that  in  ordinary  National  Schools, 
schools  much  below  what  it.  ought  to  be.  The  average  attendance  for  777“ 
187.1  was  184*3— in  an  ordinary  school  this  attendance  would  entitle  jJubtfa. 
tiis  manager  to  a principal  teacher  and  jive  assistants,  one  of  whom 
might  be  classed  as  high  as  first  of  second,  and  the  others  first  of 
third  class.  There  would  also,  probably,  though  not  as  a matter  of 
right,  be  some  monitors  in  course  of  training.  Now,  in  the  male 
department  of  the  West.  Dublin  Model  School,  there  have  been,  for 
some  years,  only  a principal  teacher  and  three  assistants — one  of  them 
a junior  assistant — and  six  paid  monitors,  the  latter  being  of  very  little 
use.  I consider  tl  tis  staff*  insufficient  tor  the  attendance,  and  I see  no 
reason  why  a model  school  in  Dublin  should  have  fewer  teachers  than 
an  equally  largo  ordinary  school  in  the  country,  looking  only  to  the- 
•work  co  be  done.  I am  of  opinion  that,  considering  the  impossibility  of 
procuring  pupil-teachers,  and  tlio  great  difficulty  of  getting  suitable 
monitors,  it  would  be  well  to  appoint  two  additional  junior  assistants. 

Even  thus,  the  stall*  of  the  school  wculcl  be  below  that  allowed  in  ordi- 
nary schools. 

In  the  female  and  infant  departments  we  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  a sufficient  staff*  both  of  pupil-teachers  and  monitors. 

The  annual  examination  of  tlio  whole  school  was  held,  as  usual,  in 
October,  by  Mr.  Sheeliy  and  myself.  Every  pupil  present  was  minutely 
examined  in  the  entire  course  of  instruction  for  each  class,  and  the 
answering  recorded  on  the  marking  sheets.  The  general  proficiency  was 
highly  satisfactory,  and  the  progress  made  during  the  year  quite  as  good 
os  we  could  expect.  In  every  ease  the  teacher  of  the  class  or  draft  was 
present  while  it  was  under  examination,  and  we  were  thus  enabled  to 
point  out  any  defects  wo  observed,  and  to  give  the  necessary  directions 
on  the  spot.  I arn  bound  to  say  that  I have  always  found  the  teachers 
of  this  school  most  ready  to  adopt  such  suggestions  as  I have  from  time 
to  time  found  it  necessary  to  offer,  and  most  anxious  to  remove  any 
defects  of  instruction  or  organization  that  I have  pointed  out.  They  do 
their  work  honestly  and  earnestly,  under  circumstances  of  no  ordinary 
difficult}-,  and  they  liavo  earned,  as  they  deserve,  the  confidence  of  the 
parents  in  a very  marked  degroo.  Tlio  West  Dublin  Model  School,  if 
leas  showy  and  less  known  than  others,  is  inferior  to  none  in  the  useful- 
ness of  tho  work  it  docs,  and  in  the  efficient  nia-mioi*  in  which  that  work 
ia  performed. 

In  tho  Appendix  I give  tho  usual  Tables,  so  arranged  as  to  show 
the  improvement  under  evory  head,  for  1871,  as  compared  with  the  year 
which  preceded  it. 

T have  tho  honour  to  bo,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  FitzG-ejuld,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  Edit*  ation  Office.  u 
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Table  I.— Showing  the  Statistics  of  Attendance  for  year, 


1870. 

Total  number  of  individual  pupils  on  roll,  . 
Average  number  on  roll,  . ■ • • 

Average  daily  attendance,  . 

1871. 

Total  number  of  individual  pupils  on  roll,  . 
Average  number  on  roll,  • ■ • 

Average  daily  attendance,  . 


Boys. 

Girls. 

In  fan  to. 

Total. 

355 

200 

109 

700 

5*02 

122 

105 

42.0 

1012*4 

07-0 

70-1 

327 -5 

B"Vh. 

Oil'Ll. 

I nfants. 

Total. 

887 

205 

234 

886 

235 

153 

T20-0 

50il 

104-3 

110-5 

91-8 

m -g 

Table  II. Showing  the  Classification  of  Individual  Pupils  according  to 

Lesson  Books. 


1*170. 


First  Booh, 

Boys. 

. 25 

Girls. 

a 

Second  „ 

. Kill 

70 

Third  ,, 

. 88 

60 

Fourth  „ 

43 

52 

Fifth  „ 

30 

10 

Totals, 

. 355 

200 

1071. 


Infants. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infant'. 

153 

29 

17 

100 

40 

192 

04 

74 

87 

97 

_ 

_ 

41 

48 

- 

- 

38 

19 

- 

1 9.1 

387 

265 

234 

Table  III.— Stowing  the  Classification  of  Incliviclnnl  Pupils  according 
to  Religious  Denomination. 

1870.  1871. 


Boys. 

Girls.  Infants. 

Total.  Boys. 

Girls. 

Infant*. 

Tiilal. 

19 

13  11 

43 

21 

21 

17 

59 

. 328 

189  181 

0*98 

354 

237 

209 

Presbyterians, 

8 

4 7 

19 

11 

7 

1 

Others, 

• 

“ 

Totals, 

. 355 

206  199  . 

700 

307 

205 

234 

806 

Table  IV. — Showing  the  Classification 

of  Individual  Pupils  according 

to  Rates  of  Payment. 

1870. 

1871. 

Boys. 

Girls.  Infant:;.  Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

At  5s.  per  quarter, 

’ 164 

88  fill 

310 

178 

114 

83 

375 

At  Is.  Id.  „ 

191 

118  141 

450 

209 

151 

151 

511 

Totals, 

. 355 

200  199 

760 

387 

205 

234 

806 

Table  V. — Showing  the  Ages  of  Pupils  on  Roll. 


1870.  !87L 


Ago  in  Years. 

Buys. 

Girls. 

nfnnts. 

Total'. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infant*. 

Tolai. 

Under  5, 

, _ 

■ - 

41 

•11 

... 

- 

04 

5 and  under 

61 

_ 

_ 

44 

44 

- 

- 

6 

7, 

- 

- 

57 

57 

- 

- 

(»3 

8, 

- 

_ 

57 

57 

- 

2 

8 

9, 

63 

28 

_ 

91 

88 

47. 

- 

9 

10, 

. 55 

37 

_ 

92 

87 

41) 

- 

1-1 

10 

11, 

78 

37 

_ 

115 

69 

52 

- 

n 

12, 

40 

31 

_ 

77 

57 

39 

12 

13, 

54 

37 

_ 

91 

45 

88 

- 

13 

14, 

31 

21 

_ 

52 

25 

29 

- 

14 

15, 

23 

11 

_ 

34 

13 

15 

- 

15  and  above 

. 5 

4 

- 

9 

3 

3 

- 

Totals, 

. 355 

206 

199 

700 

~3B7 

265 

lliTi 

Bon 
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Table  VI.— Showing  the  Amount  of  School-fees  received  in  each  of  the 
following  years 

1870.  1871. 

. „ £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

( Boys,  , 65  17  7 74  10  .0 

Amount  of  school  fees  received  for  the  year.  •<  Girls,  . 86  3 0 46  lU  5 

(.  Infants,  . 26  17  7 32  17  (J 

Totals,  . 128  18  2 154  6 2 

Table  VII. — Showing  the  Amount  of  Requisites  sold  during  the  follow- 
ing years  at  reduced  rates  : — 
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Appendix#. 

Reports 
upon 
District 
and  Minor 

Model 

Schools. 

Wert 

Dublin, 


Boys’  School, 
Girls1  „ 
Infants1  „ 


1870. 

£ s.  d. 
18  8 5J 
10  3 0} 
3 5 8| 

31  J7  2* 


1871. 

£ s.  d. 
22  13  3 
13  18  6 
3 14  2j- 

40  5 11^ 


No.  20—  Annual  Report  on  Newby  District  Model  School  aw 
by  M.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector.  • 

Ne.wry,  January,  1872. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  the  following  report  on 
Newry  District  Model  School  for  the  year  1871  : — 

I am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  pro- 
gress ; and  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  condition  of  the  school  was, 
in  every  respect,  better  than  it  hacl  been  at  the  commencement. 

The  school  buildings  are  in  good  general  repair,  but  the  walls  and 
woodwork  require  to  be  painted ; and  the  rooms  are  somewhat  crowded, 
especially  in  the  infant  department.  During  the  year  a portion  of  the 
pupil-teachers’  study  was  partitioned  off,  and  converted  into  an  office  for 
the  Inspectors,  the  want  of  which  had  previously  been  much  felt. 

The  attendance  at  tlio  school  improved  during  the  year.  The  total 
number  on  rolls  being  572,  against  514  in  the  year  1870  j and  the 
average  daily  attendance  being  2G8-9  against  251-3  in  the  former  year. 

This  increase,  though  not  large,  is  well  marked ; and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Newry  Model  School  has  been  now  a long  time  in  operation, 
and  that  the  attendance  may  fairly  bo  supposed  to  have  reached  the 
maximum.  I am  of  opinion  that  this  is  nearly  the  case,  and  I do  not 
look  for  any  considerable  augmentation  in  the  attendance,  except  in  the 
event  of  the  cessation  of  hostility  to  the  school  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  ancl  clergy.  Of  tlio  572  pupils  on  the  rolls  only 
9G  are  Roman  Catholics,  a number  altogether  disproportionate  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  tlio  town ; though  perhaps  larger  than 
could  have  been  expected  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  above  referred  to. 

There  are  schools  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  two  large 
convent  schools — tlio  latter,  under  the  National  Board — in  Newry;  so 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  prevented  from  attending  the  model 
school  are  not  without  tlio  means  of  education.  The  number  of  Roman 
.Catholic  pupils  at  the  model  school  increased  from  75  in  1870  to  96  in 
1871 ; ancl  I have  no  doubt  that,  but  for  the  active  opposition  of  their 
clergy,  the  number  of  such  pupils  would  soon  equal,  if  not  exceed,  that 
of  the  other  denominations. 

The  annual  examination  of  tlio  school  was  held  immediately  before 
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■ AppaiijcB.  tile  Easter  vacation.  Tlio  answering  of  tho  pupils  at  tlie  preliminary 

examination  was  generally  satisfactory  ; and,  in  tho  boys’  department, 

up,mrtS  better  than  on  any  former  occasion  within  my  knowledge  of  the  school. 
District  The  public  examination  and  distribution  of  prizes  were  largely  attended 
and  Minor  , principal  residents  in  the  town  and  lieighbimrhoiid,  and  by  tlie 
Schools.  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils.  Tim  proceedings,  which  were  of  the 

usual  character,  passed  oif  very  satisfactorily. 

w.-tert/.  J „pre  Jjj  t]le  Appendix  to  this  report  a series  of  tables,  showing  the 
comparative  state  of  the  schools  in  1870  and  in  1871,  under  the  usual 
heads. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  lYraGisiiAun  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  At,,  Ac.  


Aim'knihx! 

Table  I. — Showing  the  Compamtivo  Attendance  in  Nowry  District 
Model  School  for  iho  years  1870  and  1871. 

IrttO. 


Boys. 

Girl-. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Total  number  of  pupils  on  rolls. 

. 1»2 

18!) 

143 

514 

Average  number  of  pupils  on  rolls,  . lilt *«** 

121*0 

78*0 

319*3 

Average  daily  attendance, 

. 07  *0 

97*2 

58*2 

251 ’3 

1871. 

Boy  n. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Total  number  of  pupils  on  rolls 

. 200 

208 

155 

572 

Average  number  of  pui  ils  on  rolls,  . . 1 3(J *7 

131*1 

75*5 

343*3 

Average  daily  attendance, 

. . . 100*4 

1(11*0 

57*0 

2(18*9 

Table  II.- 

-Showing  the  Classification  of 

the  I’ tip 

ils  on  Rolls 

in  1870 

and  1871. 

1870. 

ton. 

Boys. 

Girls.  Infants.  Total. 

ilOJ'H. 

Girls.  Infant* 

Total. 

First  Class, 

0*2  02 

10 

no 

120 

Second  ,, 

G2* 

M 51  1(1.1 

Cl 

55  45 

161 

Third 

. 55 

58  - 113 

(Hi 

50 

124 

Fourth  ,, 

. 40 

27  - 7.1 

45 

47 

92 

Fifth  „ 

. 10 

52  - 71 

20 

47 

75 

Totals, 

. 1112 

UW  113  fill 

• 200 

208  155 

572 

Table  III. — -Ages  of  tho  Pupils  on  Rolls  in  1870  and  1871. 

1870.  1871. 


Age  in  years. 

Bi»v$. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Buys, 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total 

Under  G, 

_ 

84 

33 

Ill 

(10* 

00 

f)  and  under  7, 

- 

_ 

33 

38 

38 

l - 

18 

0 

16 

41 

10 

8 

38 

50 

» » 

17 

1G 

10 

43 

1 1 

13 

13 

37 

» 1", 

23 

10 

42 

20 

IG 

_ 

4*2 

? ” 

40 

25 

05 

21) 

_ 

45 

H - 

20 

21 

41 

31 

35 

_ 

till 

8 IS, 

29 

25 

_ 

84 

20 

31 

_ 

GO 

IS  ■ „ 14, 

1!) 

*34 

83 

35 

22 

_ 

57 

}{  » is, 

\ J lb‘» 

7 

9 

14 

12 

- 

21 

21 

23* 

8 

38 

13 

“ 

59 

21 

ib  anu  above, 

2 

14 

- 

1G 

8 

14 

- 

2*2 

Totals, 

182 

189 

143 

514 

209 

208 

155 

572 
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Table  IY.-— Religious  Denomination  of  Pupils  on  Rolls  in  1870  and  Append*#. 


r Established  Church,  . 

1871. 

Bovs. 

5(5 

Girls. 

63 

Infants. 

57 

Total. 

176 

Reports 

upon 

District 

1 Roman  Catholics*,  » 

33 

21 

19 

and  Minor 

| Presbyterians,  . . 

7!) 

89 

55 

223 

Model 

t Others,  . . . 

• 

12 

16 

12 

40 

Schools. 

Totals,  . , 

182 

liiii 

143 

514 

Neu'rj/. 

r Established  Church,  , 

Boys. 

G2 

Girl* 

67 

Infants. 

50 

Total. 

170 

Roman  Catholics,  , 

, . 

47 

2(5 

23 

96 

Presbyterians, 

«7 

09 

67 

253 

Others,  . ■ • 

• 

13 

1(5 

15 

44 

Totals,  . • 

. 

20.0 

2015 

155 

572 

Table  V. — Rates  of  Payment  of  Pupils  on  Rolls  in  1870  and  1871. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

( 5s.  per  quarter, 

. 61 

84 

42 

187 

1870. 

< 2s.  6./.  „ 

. 76 

68 

66 

210 

U®.  R n 

. 45 

87 

35 

- 117  • 

Totals,  . 

. 182 

109 

143 

514 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Total. 

f os.  per  quarter, 

. 76 

10.9 

48 

233 

1871. 

] 2s.  Gd.  „ 

. 07 

63 

(59 

219 

Us.  Id.  „ 

. 46 

36 

38 

120 

Totals,  • , 

, 20.9 

208 

155 

572 

Table  YX — Amount  of  School.  Fees  received 

in  1870  and  1871. 

Department. 

1870. 

1871. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

Boys’,  . . 

, . 70 

6 

4 

lil  11  6 

Girls’,  • 

. 552 

3 

2 

87  13  0 

Infants’ , . 

. . 41 

IB 

II 

46  7 4 

Total,  • . 

, . 194 

15 

2 

215  11  10 

Table  YII. — Amount 

Department. 

Boys’,  • 

Girls',  . 

Infanta’ « . 

Totals, 


of  School  Requisites  sold  at  reduced  rates  in  1870 
and  1871. 

1871 


1870. 

£ s.  d. 

•jo  l r>h 

•J4  12  7 
1 1»  2J 

4 6 12  » 


£ t.  d. 
20'  17  10 
21  7 2 
2 3 t» 

44  0 6 


No.  21.-- Annual  Report  on  tin:  Dttnmanway  Distbict  Model  Luiman- 

School,  fov  tho  year  1871,  by  M.  S.  Sevmoub,  a.m.,  District  *>*. 

Inspector. 

. 23rd  March,  1872. 

Gentlemen, — Owing  to  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Sheahan,  Head 
Inspector,  which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  last  month,  it  devolves 
upon  mo  to  furnish  a report  on  the  above  model  school  for  the  past  year, 
lSTi. 

House  and  premises. — Tho  house  is  in  a satisfactory  state  as  regards 
repair  and  cleanliness,  having  been  thoroughly  put  in  order,  cleaned  up, 
and  painted,  by  the  Hoard  of  Works,  towards  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
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Appendices  to  Thirty-eighth  Report  of  flomm-mionere  [1871. 

ornamental  grounds  have  been  fairly  attended  to  and  are  very  neat,  and 
a new  range  of  out-offices,  which,  were  very  limch  required,  have  been 
constructed  at  the  rere  of  both  the  school -yards. 

Attendance. — The  following  table  gives  the  literary  classification  of  the 
pupils  on  the  rolls  in  each  of  the  three  departments  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1871 I . 


Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

fanta. 

Subjects. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In- 

fants. 

Arithmetic— continued  : 

_ 

- 

53 

Proportion,  . 

14 

20 

- 

„ II.,  . 

fil 

19 

24 

Practice,  Interest.  &<•., 

45 

47 

_ 

„ III.,  . 

2!) 

40 

- 

Mental, 

on 

117 

- 

„ IV 

17 

23 

- 

„ V.,  . 

13 

24 

- 

Writing* : 

Oil  Slates  oti/j/,  . 
Paper,  . 

43 

34 

Totals,  , 

120 

100 

77 

120 

120. 

HJ(i 

100 

From  Dictation,  . 
Bruiiched  for  Kent  ales: 
Hewing, 

Knitting, 

24 

Grammar : 

Parts  of  Speech  only,  . 

fil 

i, 

24 

Parsing  and  Syntax, 
Derivations, 

i'.o 

;.u 

117 

■17 

: 

- 

HHi 

111 

- 

Composition, 

•1/ 

■* 

Cutting-out,  . 

- 

07 

- 

Geography : 

Extra  Brunches : 

30 

24 

Lessons  on  Maps  ovh/, 

34 

1!) 

77 

British  Foots, 

- 

From  Text-hooks : 

Mensuration, 

20 

- 

- 

Local, 

5fl 

40 

- 

Geometry,  . 

30 

- 

- 

Mathematical  find  Phy- 

Algebra, 

18 

- 

- 

sical. 

20 

47 

- 

Book-Keeping. 

20 

- 

Agriculture. . 

59 

- 

- 

Arithmetic: 

Music, 

120 

106 

77 

Tables  onh /,  . 

- 

_ 

43 

Drawing, 

- 

SB 

- 

Simple  Rules, 

34 

19 

34 

Physical  mid  Applied 

Compound  Rules, 

2 1 

20 

” 

.Science,  . 

30 

_ 

Classification  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  at  the,  eml  of  the  year  accordingto 
religious  denominations  : — - 


Hoys.  Girl*.  Infants.  Total. 


Established  Church,  . . fi 

Roman  Catholics, . . . 1 12 

Others,  ....  2 

IfiT 

3 

3 11 

7 3 286 

1 6 

Classification  of  numbers  on  rolls  at  pntl  of  i 
payment : — 

roar  according  to  rates  of 

Bus's. 

Girl*.  Infant*.  Total- 

A t 5s.  per  quarter, 

At  2s.  (M.  per  quarter,  . 

At  Is.  or  Is.  hi.  

12 

41) 

fil) 

8 - 20 

32  12  84 

fill  65  199 

The  promotions  from  a .lower  to  a liighei 
follows  : — 

r class  (hiring  the  year  were  as 

From  1st  to  2nd  class 

From  2nd  to  3rd  class,  . ...  . 

From  3rd  to  4th  class,  , ’ 

From  4th  to  5th  class,  . . . . ] 

Boys. 

17 

is 

lb- 

18 

Oirln.  Infanta.  Total. 
3 30  III 

1 !)  - 34 

13  - 2» 

10  - 20 

Totals,  ..... 

fit; 

45  30 

Total  number  of  distinct  pupils  on  tlio  rolls  (luring  the  year  was : — * 

Boys-  Girls. 

195  191 

Infants. 

160 
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The  following  table  gives  the  average  number  on  rolls  and  in  daily  AppemUxii. 
attendance,  also  the  amounts  of  school-fees  received  in  each  department 
for  this  year  : — - 

Average  number  on  rolls, 

Average  daily  attendance, 

Fcr-centage,  . 

School-fees  received, 


Hoys. 

Girls. 

Infant!. 

Total. 

ug-g 

130-9 

UIG-2 

31137 

89-2 

5)1  -G 

79-7 

2 GO -5 

go -a 

70 

75 

67-9 

£47  l‘ls.  M. 

£40  11s.  3 d. 

£22  10s.  -2 

!</.  £110  16s.  hi. 

Reports 

upon 

District 

and  Minor 

Model 

Schools. 


Amount  of  hooks  and  requisites  sold  to  pupils  during  the  year : 


D unman 
trap. 


In  boys’  school, 
» girls’  „ 

„ Infant  „ 


Total, 


£ s.  (/. 

11  13  H 

12  3 5| 

26  0 4 


The  following  tabic  gives  the  names  and  dates  of  appointment  of  the 
principal  and  assistant  toacltm,  pupil-teachers,  and  paid  monitors  in 
the  establishment  at  the  end  of  the  year : — 


Names  of  Tcaciiew,  <ko. 

Position  in  School. 

Age. 

Eoi!6ii.u.  i . D“'°f 

j Appointment. 

Dors’  School. 

Edward  Reynolds,  . 

Principal, 

37 

Roman  Catholic, 

Francis  Kirkpatrick, 

Assistant, 

24  A 

John  Buckley,  . 

Pupil-teacher,  . 

19 

Roman  Catholic, 

Oct.,  1868 

David  Coleman, 

do. 

20 

do. 

April,  18G9 

Eugene  O'Sullivan,  . 

do. 

Hi 

do. 

Mar.,  187D 

John  Costelloe, 

do. 

17 

do. 

May,  1871 

Edward  Kitzgemld,  . 

Hi 

do. 

James  Duly, 

do. 

17 

do. 

John  Fitzgerald, 

Paid  Monitor,  . 

17 

do. 

John  Lyons,  . . . 

do. 

15 

do. 

Nov.,  1870 

Gnus'  Sruimi,. 

Mary  Anno  Crowley, 

Principal, 

29 

Roman  Catholic,  " . 

Jan  , 1862 

Muiic  Morrison, 

Assistant, 

2!) 

do. 

Sept.,  18o2 

Julia  Dooly, 

do. 

21 

Established  Church, . 

Uct. , 1871 

Johanna  Murray, 

Paid  Monitross,  . 

21 

Mar.,  HlliG 

Catherine  Crowley,  . 

do. 

20 

do. 

Sept.,  186<i 

Catherine.  M'Sweouv, 

do. 

1!) 

do. 

Sept.,  1868 

Hamm  Younge, 

do. 

17 

do. 

Sept.,  1868 

llonora  Driscoll, 

do. 

Hi 

do. 

Kate  Connolly,  . 

do. 

1!! 

do. 

Nov.,  1870 

Infants’  Scimni.. 

Kate  M'Oahc,  . 

Assistant, 

2G 

Roman  Catholic, 

Ausj.,  1(169 

Julia  Donovan, 

Paid  MouitroFN, . 

21 

do. 

Jan.,  1868 

Annie  O Doll,  . 

do. 

Hi 

do. 

Oct.,  1869 

Annie  M1  Cartin', 

do. 

17 

do. 

Oct.,  1869 

Alary  Lyons,  . 

do. 

17 

do. 

April,  1870 

Elly  Sullivnn,  . 

do. 

HI 

do. 

Nov.,  1870 

The  annual  examination  of  the  schools,  which  was  held  by  the  Head 
Inspector  and  myself,  from  the  22ml  to  the  30th  of  November,  was  of  a 
very  searching  character,  and  was  conducted  in  every  respect  on  a simi- 
lar plan  to  that  adopted  in  the  oral  examination  of  senior  paid  monitors. 
The  results,  ns  exhibited  in  the  next  table,  though  not  apparently  as 
high  as  those  which  have  boon  realized  in  some  other  model  schools, 
were  undoubtedly  for  the  most  part  of  a satisfactory  kind,  and  afforded 
sufficient  evidence  of  due  zeal  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of 
both  departments. 

The  public  distribution  of  prizes,  which  was  held  on  the  30th  of 
November,  was  presided  over  by  the  late  Head  Inspector,  who  evinced 
his  usual  kindly  interest  in  the  proceedings. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  pupils  examined  in  each 
class,  arranged  according  to  the  character  of  their  answering  : — 

Hoys'  School.  Girin'  School.3 


s whose  answering  amounted  to 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

Tot. 

2ml.  3rd. 

411i. 

5th.  Tot. 

.00  per  cent., 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

80  ,,  and  under  00, . 

- 

— 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 1ft 

70  „ „ Mi  , 

it 

4 

2 

2 

18 

5 

5 

5 

6 21 

fiO  „ „ 70,  . 

it 

10 

4 

4 

2(i 

it 

10 

C, 

G 3(1 

.5(1  „ .,  BO, . 

li 

<> 

4 

2 

18 

<; 

7 

] 

5 1*1 

under  50, . 

II 

o 

2 

1 

l(i 

4 

- 

- 

1 5 

— 

number  in  each  class,  ■ • 

88 

22 

12 

10 

77 

24 

24 

14 

23  85 

The  answering  of  the  pupils  of  tlm  infant  school,  the  particulars  of 
which,  are  not  included  in  tlife  ahoVe  table,  was  of  a moderately  satisfac- 
tory character,  and  the.  children  were  well  trained  and  orderly. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

M.  S.  Seymour,  District  Inspector. 


The  Secretaries,  tfcc.,  &c. 


APPENDIX  C. 

General  Reports  of  Head  Inspectors,  on  Schools  Inspected 
and  Teachers  Examined  during  the  year  1871. 


The  Commissioners,  while  publishing  the  General  Reports  of  their  Head  Inspec- 
tors^ desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they,  do  not  hold,  themselves  responsible 
for  the  opinions  expressed  in  those  Reports , nor  do  they  fed  called  upon  to  adopt 
any  suggestions  they  may  contain. 


General  Report  for  the  year  1871,  upon  Schools 
Inspected,  and  Teachers,  <fec.,  Examined,  by  ,T.  G.  Fleming, 
Esq.,  Head  Inspector. 


uenasii,  January,  icwz. 

. Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  following  as  my  general  report  on  schools  inspected  anil, 
teachers  examined  by  me  during  the  year  1871. 

The  six  model  schools  under  my  supervision  also  occupied  a good  deal 
" tl?ie  JJufc.  as  it  is  my  duty  to  forward  you  a special  report  on 
each  of  these  institutions,  I slmll  now  merely  furnish  a short  statement 
regarding  the  condition  of  education  in  my  group  of  districts.  I sluill 
a so  give  a summary  showing  tho  results  of  the  answering  of  the  teachers 
v lose  literary  attainments  were  tested  during  tho  post  year  in  order  to 
ascertain  ™eir  fitness  for  tho  ottice  of  teacher,  or,  if  already  classed,  to  de- 
cide as  to  their  claims  for  promotion  to  some  higher  grade.  I found 
this  important  branch  of  my  duties  very  trying  and  onerous.  In  Belfast, 
oi  example,  156  teachers  attended  the  examinations  held  last  October ; 
and  m several  of  the  outlying  districts  the  number  of  teachers  examined 
was  likewise  very  large. 

„ 1 last iy«r,l88  schools,  88  of  which  I impacted  in  detail;  to 

the  remaining  100  I paid  incidental  visits,  varying  in  length  from  ten 
minutes  to  half  an  hour.  ° ° 

In  the  88  schools  inspected  l,y  mo  in  detail,  1 found  n total  attendance 
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of  5,078  pupils,  while  the.  average  uumbova  on  rolls  for  tho  twelve  months 
preceding  tho  dates  of  my  visits  to  these  schools  were,  males  4,614  fe- 
males 4,248.  Comparing  these  returns,  it  appears  that  the  proportion 
of  daily  average  attendance  to  every  ono  hundred  pupils  on  rolls  is  very 
little  more  than  57  per  cent.  This,  indeed,  shows  a slight  increase  over 
the  corresponding  return  for  1 870  ; but  it.  dons  not  in  "reality  involve  a 
greater  regularity  of  attendance  for  the  past  year.  The  large  number  of 
pupils  in  some  excellent  town  schools  recently  inspected  bv  me  fully  ac- 
counts for  tlio  higher  per-contage  now  referred  to,  and  which  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  I must  hero  reiterate  the  opinion  expressed  by  me 
on  previous  occasions,  that  bearing  in  mind  the  comparatively  prosperous 
condition  of  the  people  in  most  parts  of  Ulster,  the.  por-centa^e  of  chil- 
dren out  of  every  100  on  roll  s attending  school  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
satisfactory.  T do  not  anticipate  any  improvement  in  this  direction 
when  I take  into  considerat  ion  the  early  age  at  which  children  are  with- 
drawn fn  un  school  to  earn  their  bread;  and  in  rural  districts  they  are, 
as  a matter  of  course,  kept  at  homo  for  months  together  to  assist  iii 
agricultural  operations,  and  in  saving  turf  when  the  school  is  near 
a bog.  Irregularity  of  attendance  arising  from  these  causes  is,  I think, 
becoming  every  year  more  decided.  That  it  exists  to  a great  extent 
cannot,  however,  be  matter  of  surprise  as  far  as  the  holders  of  small 
tenements  are  concerned.  The  necessities  of  their  position  compel  them 
to  fall  hack  upon  their  children,  for  help  at  stated  periods  of  the  year, 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  tin 5 high  rates  that  prevail  for  agricul- 
tural labour  of  all  kinds.  But  1 regret  to  add,  that,  to  my  own  know- 
ledge, many  persons  who  are  in  what  may  he  called  good  circumstances 
keep  their  children  from  school  for  very  trifling  causes,  and  often  for 
the  sake  of  some  slight  gain  derived  from  their  services  in  the  shop, 
office,  or  even  menial  employment.  Tlio  short-sighted  greed  of  some, 
parents  is  almost  inconceivable.  Owing  to  the  causes  just  stated,  our 
schools  at  certain  seasons  of  tlio  year  nssumo  the  appearance  of  infant 
schools.  I11  several  instances  the  average  age  of  the  children  present  at 
ray  inspections  in  INI  ay,  September,  October,  and  the  greater  part  of 
November,  was  under  eight  years.  In  connexion  with  this  subject  I 
regret  I cannot  report-  any  marked  increase  in  tlio  number  of  infant 
schools,  or  in  the  numbernf  persons  specially  trained  to  instruct  very  young 
children.  On  tho  other  hand,  the.  value  of  a good  education  is  becoming 
more  and  more  appreciated,  especially  in  the  principal  manufacturing 
centres,  where  a steady  hoy,  an  lm  has  mastered  tho  branches  specified  in 
the  programme  for  fourth  class  pupils,  can  readily  find  remunerative 
employment.  In  fact,  it  has  eomo  under  my  notice,  especially  in  Belfast, 
Lurgan,  and  Ballymena,  that  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  shopkeepers, 
are  anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  lads  of  this  stamp. 

Tho  following  table  shows  at  a glance  the  nature  of  tho  attendance  in 
t-lie  schools  to  which  special  reference  is  made  in  this  report,  both  as  re- 
gards tho  average  number  of  children  on  rolls  during  the  year,  and  the 
numbers  actually  present  on  tlm  days  of  my  inspection  : — 

Number  of  Bchnol*  hiMpodotl  in  tMiul  duviivj  tlio  year,  . . . S3 


Number  of  pupils  present  at  examination,  , 

Average  number  on  rolls  for  the  twelve  months 
preceding;  tlio  (lain  of  hiHportion,  . . •(,({]  •! 

Per-reiitugo  of  attendance  to  every  100  pupils  on  rolls, 


Oirln.  Total. 

2,174  5.07H 

•1.2m  n,m 

. . 57‘3 


Classification  o/jmpHs. — I gather  from  tho  entries  in  my  note  books 
taat  the  number  of  children  in  first  division  is  little  short  of  40  per 
cent,  of  the  total  uuml  >er  present  on  the  days  of  myinspections.  Comparing 
tnc-se  figures  with  the  corresponding  returns  for  other  years,  I find  no 
evidence  of  increase  in  the  proportion  of  pupils  in  the  upper  or  senior 
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division  It  is,  however,  in  place  to  romorlc,  that  the  children  now 
ranted  in  first  or  lowest  chins  are  very  young— mere  infants  m fact-ami 

hence,  speftMng  generally,  their  course  oi  schooling  hf«  only  begun.  Itnmy, 

therefore,  he  reasonahly  expected  that  a Imr  proportion  of  them  will  m 
due  time,  read  and  imderstand  the  lessons  m Hurd  Book.  Still  I fau- 
that  many  of  them  will  leave  school  for  good  before  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent Year  owing  to  the  poverty  of  their  parents,  and  the  numerous 
sources  of  employment  available  for  children  m largo  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts  I believe  the  remedy  for  this  wide-spread  evil  must  eventually 
emanate  from  tlie  Legislature,  which  has  olready  done  so  much 
to  lighten  for  the  children  of  the  poor  the  burthen  of  premature  toil. 
And  here  I beg  to  reiterate  the  opinion  which  I expressed  in  reference 
to  this  point  in  a former  report,  viz.— that  I trust  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  no  child  will  be  allowed  to  work  or  enter  service  of  any 
kind  who  cannot,  at  least,  write  short  words  on  paper,  do  sums  in  simple 
rules  and  read  tolerably  well  easy  lessons,  such  as  those  in  the  finst 
hundred  pages  of  the  Board’s  Second  Book.  Nothing  less  than  this 
should  be  accepted,  and,  if  enforced,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
thousands  will  be  gradually  drawn  within  tlio  influence  of  the  teacher, 
who  are  now  growing  up  untaught,  a source  of  wretchedness  to  them- 
selves and  of  danger  to  the  State. 

Speaking  generally,  teachers  show  great  judgment  in  classifying  their 
pupils.  Excessive  classification,  at  one  time  a prevailing  defect  in  our 
schools,  has  greatly  abated,  and  is  sensibly  on  the  decli  no.  But  even  yet 

young  children  are  occasionally  promoted  to  third  and  fourth  class,  lor 
'which,  judged  by  the  requirements  of  the  school  programme,  they  are  by 
no  means  qualified.  I need  hardly  remark  that  hasty  promotions  of  this 
kind  are  likely  to  retard  tlie  progress  of  children,  for  their  minds  are  too 
much  strained  in  their  eftorts  to  reach  the  standard  attained  by  then 
better  instructed  school-fellows.  Hence,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  re- 
sults, from  an  educational  stand  point,  are  too  often  meagre  and  super- 
ficial. But  children  once  advanced  can  never  be  induced  to  go  back  to 
a lower  class ; on  that  point  advice,  remonstrance,  and  command,  are 
alike  ineffectual.  Accordingly,  teachers  should  exorcise  the  utmost  cau- 
tion in  promoting  their  pupils,  for  it  must  1)0  admitted  that  injudicious 
classification  is  the  bane  of  thorough  teaching.  ^ 

The  annexed  figures  give  an  accurate  summary  of  the  classification  oi 
the  5, 078  pupils  referred  to  in  this  report. 


Total  number  present, 


.‘>,070 


Number  in  First  Class,  . , 

1 

Per-centftRi'. 

39- 

„ Second  Class, 

1,773 

34-9 

„ Third  Class, 

814 

17-fi 

„ Fourth  or  Fifth  Class, 

412 

IW 

I shall  now  give  the  summary,  showing  the  proficiency  of  those  children 
in  reading.  Of  5,078  pupils  in  attendance,  1,012  read  in  Third  or 
higher  lesson  books,  and  1,592  in  Second  Book,  with  tolerable  ease  and 
accuracy.  As  tlie  lessons  upon  which  I tested  the  pupils  in  senior 
division  abounded  with  words  of  four  and  ovon  live  syllables,  it  is  evident 
they  have  made  satisfactory  progress  for  their  respective  terms  of  attend- 
ance. The  reading  of  a large  proportion  of  the  children  belonging  to 
second  class  was  distinct,  fluent,  and  singularly  free  from  verbal  inaccu- 
racies. Tlie  remaining  2,474  children  were  oitlier  in  First  or  lowest 
book,  or  so  slightly  advanced  in  Second  Book,  were  unable  to  read  easy 
words  of  two  syllables  unless  they  were  first  allowed  to  spell  them  letter 
by  letter,  and  even  with  this  help,  they  often  broke  down  in  tlieir  task  ; 
and  if  they  were  now  to  leave  school  for  good,  they  would  soon  forget 
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the  little  they  have  learned.  But,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  4® undue. 
they  are  very  young,  aud  it  may  he  said  with  truth  that  their  education  He~ 
has  only  commenced.  Hence,  it  may  bo  assumed  that  they  will,  in  specter]'" 
course  of  time,  learn  to  road,  write,  ami  count,  if  not  very  well,  at  least  yeForta  on 
sufficiently  so  as  to  qualify  them  for  their  several  callings  in  life.  smc"d  aid 

The  following  figures  represent  the  foregoing  results  and  the  required  TeacherT 
per-centages  : — Examined. 

Total  number  of  pupiU  examined,  . . . 5,078  j q 


Able  to  read  correctly  in  Second  Book, 

„ in  any  of  the  higher  hooks  with  ease 
and  accuracy, 

Unahlj  to  road  in  Second  Book,  . , 


1,692 


1,012 

2,474 


Per  cent. 
81-3 

10-9 

48-7 


Flcmiurj , 
* 


The  answering  of  the  children  on  the  subject-matter  of  their  reading 
lesson  was  ready,  and,  for  the  most  part,  intelligent.  Then*  proficiency 
in  spelling  words  and  short  phrases  was  alike  creditable  to  themselves 
and  to  their  teachers.  The  practice  of  transcribing  the  lessons  in  Second 
Book  has,  I believe,  greatly  contributed  to  the  improvement  I noticed 
in  this  department.  In  fact,  children  who  write  exercises  of  this  kind 
from  day  to  (lay  soon  become  good  spellers,  and  when  they  enter  third 
class  they  learn  in  a.  comparatively  short  time  to  write  correctly  from 
dictation.  The  excellent  practice  of  committing  to  memory  the  poetical 
pieces  in  the  Second  Book  vory  generally  prevails.  But  it  is  very  hard 
to  get  the  children,  especially  the  girls,  to  repeat  the  words  of  each  line 
so  as  to  be  distinctly  heard.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  are  almost  in- 
audible. Much  of  this  I attribute  to  nervousness,  for  when  not  specially 
called  upon  to  recite  from  memory,  their  enunciation  is  much  better,  so 
distinct,  indeed,  that  I can  readily  catch  the  meaning  of  what  they  read, 
without  looking  at  the  lesson  with  which  they  are  engaged.  This  I 
have  always  regarded  as  n fair  standard  of  proficiency  for  the  class  of 
children  who  attend  an  ordinary  National  school.  Speaking  generally, 

I find  that  girls  read  bettor  than  boys,  and,  extending  the  comparison,  I 
may  add  that  female  teachers  read  better  than  male  teachers. 

Arithmetic. — This  branch  receives  considerable  attention  in  the  great 
bulk  of  the  schools  in  my  group  of  districts,  and  that  it  has  been  taught 
with  satisfactory  results  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  short  state- 
ment. A large  proportion  of  the  children  in  second  class  can,  in  most 
schools,  write  down  numbers,  in  which  ciphers  largely  enter,  with 
wonderful  accuracy  and  quickness.  Their  proficiency  in  working  sums 
in  the  simple  rules  is  likewise  satisfactory.  I have  further  to  state  that 
the  answering  of  the  pupils  in  senior  division  was,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  programme  specifying  the 
amount  of  instruction  which  each  class  shall  receive  in  arithmetic. 
Indeed,  in  boys’  schools  and  in  mixed  schools  in  charge  of  masters,  failure 
in  this  most  essential  branch  was  very  unusual.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  in  a few  schools  under  tlio  charge  of  female  teachers 
many  of  the  pupils  broke  down  in  arithmetic.  I may  here  repeat  what 
.1  stated  in  a former  report,  th  at  in  the  ordinary 'National  schools  the 
children  seldom  get  any  instruction  in  mental  calculation.  To  supply 
this  defect  is  a point  of  obvious  importance,  seeing  that  so  much  time 
and  trouble  arc  saved  in  the  various  departments  of  business  life  by  the 
judicious  use  of  mental  arithmetic.  I am  aware  that  in  a large  number 
of  National  schools  the  practice  of  mental  calculation  forms  a part  of  the 
daily  routine  of  business,  and,  I am  bound  to  add,  with  some  result,  in- 
volving practical  exportness  in  working  short  sums.  But  these  questions 
are  limited  in  number  and  demand  the  application  of  very  few  principles 
which,  by  the  way,  are  not  always  clearly  understood  hv  the  pupils  of 


even  the  most  advanced  id  esses. 
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Dealing  with  the  question  of  the  skill  and  quickness  of  the  pupils  ex- 
amined by  me  in  working  sums  in  the  principal  arithmetical  rules,  I am 
in  a position  to  make  the  following  statement : — 

Of  3,089  examined  in  arithmetic,  more  than  one-half  did  sums  in  all 
the  simple  rules  very  correctly,  and  they  also  acquitted  themselves 
remarkably  well  in  setting  down  numbers  to  live  and  even  seven  places 
of  tigures.  Very  few  of  those  who  bad  been  at  school  for  any  length  of 
time  failed  in  exercises  of  this  kind.  The  answering  of  the  pupils  in 
senior  division  was  also  very  fair  j fully  three-fourths  of  them  could  do 
sums  in  compound  rules  and  proportion  with  accuracy  and  despatch, 
but  a comparatively  small  number  had  a sound  knowledge  of  fractions, 
either  vulgar  or  decimal,  or  of  the  higher  rules — practice,  interest,  &c. 
Great  allowance  must,  however,  bo  made  for  what  at  first  sight  appears 
to  be  a serious  defect.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  teachers  to  take  into 
account  the  very  irregular  attendance  of  their  pupils,  and  the  early 
age  at  which  the  latter  leave  school.  These  arc  the  evils  which  cripple 
and  retard  the  course  of  instruction  in  most  elementary  schools,  and  mar 
• He  efforts  of  our  most  zealous  and  most  skilful  teachers.  It  is  in  place  to 
mention  that  the  questions  I proposed  in  boys’  schools  were  of  a searching 
character ; in  girls’  schools  a less  rigid  standard  was,  of  course,  adopted. 

Writing  from  Dictation  and  Penmanship. — Tn  many  schools  the  chil- 
dren in  second  class  do  not  write  from  dictation,  and  they  only  begin 
so  useful  an  exercise  when  they  are  advanced  to  the  senior  division. 
No  doubt  the  practice  of  transcribing  passages  from  Second  Book  com- 
pensates in  some  measure  for  this  drawback,  and  I believe  good  spelling 
prevails  in  most  schools  under  the  charge  of  qualified  teachers.  At  the 
same  time,  I think  that  in  many  cases  sufficient  time  is  not  devoted  to 
-o  useful  a branch  of  instruction.  I have  further  to  remark  that  when 
the  children  have  completed  and  corrected  their  exercises,  they  are  hardly 
ever  required  to  make  a special  note  in  their  copy-books  of  the  several 
mistakes  they  have  made,  in  order  to  make  them  the  subject-matter  of  a 
lesson  for  repetition.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  pupils  in  senior  division  write  fairly  or  extremely  well 
iroin  dictation.  They  can  now  be  required  to  write  a letter  or  short 
essay  to  their  teachers  on  some  subject  suited  to  their  years  and  capa- 
city. This  should  form  part  of  the  home  lessons,  and  with  due  care  and 
attention  it  would  soon  improve  the  learner  in  orthography,  punctuation, 
and  the  use  of  capitals.  Exercises  of  this  kind  would  also  help  to  form 
nis  handwriting,  and  impart  to  it  that  freedom  and  legibility  so  essential 
in  all  occupations  which  require  good  and  rapid  penmanship. 

The  per-centage  of  pupils  able  to  . write  a good  hand  is  still  small  anil 
short  of  what  should  be  realized  in  every  National  school  conducted  by 
a master  or  mistress  of  average  abilities.  Comparing,  however,  the  pre- 
sent with  the  past,  I notice  signs  of  improvement,  and  I anticipate 
further  progress  in  the  same  direction.  Teachers  may  rest  assured  (as  1 
stated  in  one  ot  my. former  reports)  that  they  will  he  amply  repaid  for 
the  time  and  attention  they  bestow  on  tlieir  writing  classes.  They 
cannot  make  stupid  children  proficients  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
grammar,  but  with  due  exertion  and  supervision  they  can  get  any  clunco 
to  write  a good  hand,  by  simply  requiring  him  to  observe  a few  mechanical 
rules  which  involve  little  if  any  exercise  of  tlie  higher  intellectual  faculties. 
'■U1  ^b^eral  report  for  1870,  I stated  that  I could  not  speak  favour- 
ably  of  the  various  specimens  of  plain  sewing  and  knitting  exocuted  by 
the  gills  who  came  before  me  for  examination.  This  remark  does  not 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  schools  which  I inspected  last  year.  Most 
of  them,  however,  were  conducted  by  very  efficient  and  energetic 
teachers,  hence  any  conclusion  drawn  from  their  condition  must  he 
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modified  whoa  taking  into  account  ttio  Btuto  of  education  in  the  group  of  4>j)e«r; tec 

districts  under  my  miporviHiou,  liut  oven  moderate  proficiency  in  _ ' 

needlework  cunuot  bo  expected  unions  metro  time  is  devoted  to  plain  So!?' 
sewing  and  knitting  unihw  tlio  watchful  nupervision  of  the  principal  or  '“ports  on 
of  her  assistant,  if  fully  qualified  fur  tint  task.  One  hour  is  generally  Scl"’°li  II" 
set  apart  for  needlework,  and  many  female  teachers  state  that  when 'the  Ebm"d 
necessary  preparations  are  uuule,  and  their  classes  fairly  at  work  the  HAamineii, 
lime  loft  at  their  disposal  is  so  short,  that  they  cannot  do  much  for  J7 
their  pupils  as  far  as  this  launch  of  their  education  is  concerned, 

Moreover,  pa  routs  often  refuse  to  allow  their  children  to  sew  or  knit  in  “»■’  ’ 
school,  as  they  wisli  tliuui  to  attend  exclusively  to  the  literary  branches 
in  Older  to  make  tip  for  the  ground  lost  during  long  absence  from 
school.  It  is,  besides,  very  himl  to  knoji  up  a supply  of  sewing 
materials  for  pupils'  use.  Managers  and  parents  very  seldom  advance 
money  for  this  purpose,  mid  teaeheiw  cannot  afford  to  do  so,  espe- 
cially as  they  would  nut  in  all  probability  be  repaid  for  this  outlay. 

With  very  few  exceptions  tlm  selmnls  to  which  this  report  refers  nro 
commodious,  well  provided  with  furniture,  books,  and  maps,  and  in  all 
respects  suited  for  educational  purposes.  Jn  some  schools’  however, 
the  windows  arc  so  constructed  Unit  they  do  not  admit  sufficient  air,' 
so  that  perfect  ventilation  cannot  be  secured.  But  eases  of  this  kind 
are  lure,  and  it  is  the  lault  ot  the  teachers  themselves  if  they  injure 
their  health  by  inhaling  impure  air  during  sovcral  hours  of  the  day. 

Apart  from  this  consideration,  they  are  bound  for  the  sake  of  the  little 
cues  who  attend  their  schools  to  inuku  proper  use  of  the  means  of 
ventilation  at  their  command.  .Now,  this  important  duty  is  often  over- 
looked by  some,  I might  perhaps  with  truth  say  many  teachers.  I have 
frequently  entered  selmnls  tlio  atmosphere  of  which  was  literally  sicken- 
ing, so  much  an  indeed  that  1 found  it  necessary  to  allow  the  children  to 
go  to  the  playground  for  a few  minutes  to  have  the  air  renewed.  Tlio 
teachers  generally  expressed  their  surprise  that  I found  the  atmosphere 
of  their  schools  so  close  and  fetid,  hneauso  through  long  habit  they  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  breathe  impure  air  that  they  quite  forget  the 
injurious  results  that  spring  from  so  baneful  a practice.  I believe 
many  touchers  have  lost  their  health,  and  have  become  prematurely  old. 
feeble,,  and  unfit  to  diseiinrgo  tlio  duties  of  their  office  through  want  of 
attention  to  a matter  of  so  nuteli  ilup< irtanco.  Medical  men  and  others 
who  have  considered  the  subject  have  over  and  over  again  called  atten- 
tion to  tho  injury  which  arises  to  the  health  of  those  who  habitually 
breathe  impure  air.  Their  advice  and  warning  have  been  too  often 
unheeded.  “Whatever  romlrrs  the  blond  impure,”  writes  Dr.  Hall, 

'‘tends  to  originate  consumption;  whatever  makes  the  air  impure  makes 
the  blood  impure.  It,  is  (lie  air  we  1 iron  tho  which  purifies  fclie  blood. 

And  as  if  tho  water  we  use  to  wash  our  clothing  he  dirty,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  it  to  wash  the  clothing  dean  ; so,  if  the  nil’  wo  hreatlio  bo 
impure,  it  is  impossible  for  .it  to  abstract  the  impurities  of  the  blood. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  I he  more  prominent  things  that  render  the  air 
impure?  It  is  the  nature  of  still  water  to  hocome  impure.  .’Running 
^ter  purifies  itself.  Air  in  motion-  - draughts  of  air  arc  self-purifiers. 

Ihus  it  hi  that  (he  nir  of  a close  room  liocoinos  impure  inevitably. 

Rms  it  is  that  close  rooms  bring  consumption  to  countless  thousands. 

Hence  all  rooms  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  have  a constant  draught 
|»f  an  passing  through  them.  A man  of  ordinary  size  renders  a liogs- 
ead  of  air  unlit  for  breathing  and  consumes  its  blood-purifying  qualities 
every  hour.  Houee,  remaining  for  any  length  of  time  in  close  rooms,  or 
sitting  for  a very  short  time  in  a crowded  vehicle  or  among  a large 
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AmndixV.  assembly,  is  perfectly  corrupting  to  the  blood.  Close  bedrooms  make 
the  graves  of  multitudes.  , . 

Examination  of  Monitors.— 'Hite  many  advantages  arising  from  tlm 
judicious  employment  of  monitors  in  National  schools  are  now  fully 
l-ecognised  It  lias  been  remarked  by  some  eminent  educationists  that 
intelligent  young  persons,  duly  prepared  for  the  task  are  iu  many 
respects  efficient  instructors  of  companions  less  advanced  than  themselves. 
The  lessons  they  teach,  having  formed  part  of  their  own  school  business 
but  a short  time  before,  are  communicated,  it  may  reasonably  bo  sup- 
posed with  more  zest  than  adults  can  possibly  feel.  Moreover,  they 
readily  sympathise  with  the  difficulties  of  tlieir  little  pupils,  and  in  their 
explanations  ami  questions  tlieir  ideas  and  expressions  are  not  only 
more  directly  addressed  to  tlio  precise  perplexity  which  has  made  ex- 
planation  necessary,  but  are  those  also  of  young  persons  of  the  same 
rank  and  habits,  and  of  nearly  tlio  same  age.  a;  tlio  children  to  whom 
tjiey  are  addressed.  Hence,  under  careful  and  sensible  teachers,  they 
are  excellent  agents  in  communicating  instruction  of  an  elementary  kind, 
and,  with  regard  to  expense,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not  merely  useful, 
but’ with  the  limited  funds  allotted  to  National  schools,  absolutely  neces- 
sary. It  has,  however,  been  urged  that  -while  thus  engaged  in  giving 
instruction  to  others  they  must  bo  losing  ground  themselves  ; but  I 
think  the  annexed  summaries,  showing  the  per-ccutnges  of  the  answering 
of  the  paid  monitors  examined  Inst  July  ill  my  group  of  districts,  afford 
a satisfactory  refutation  to  this  objection. 

Summaries  of  Paid  Mon  irons ' Examinations,  187.1. 

Districts  4,  S,  9,  10,  11,  13,  1G,  17,  18,  23. 


Males. 


A iisworod  nboro 

District. 

ixainincd. 

80 

70 

fiO 

fit) 

■to 

30 

■JO 

per  cent 

per  cent. 

per  cent 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

4, 

20 

2 

- 

4 

5 

1 

0 

fl. 

14 

0 

1 

4 

lj 

3 

1 

1), 

2 

0 

t) 

1 

1 

• 0 

0 

10, 

14 

0 

0 

4- 

3 

5 

2 

11, 

21 

0 

<) 

»> 

(i 

1 

2 

1.1, 

111 

0 

0 

] 

1 

(i 

(> 

1 

16, 

03 

0 

0 

10 

•1 

3 

17,  . 

20 

0 

2 

l) 

ti 

<> 

0 

lfi. 

30 

1 

1 

3 

13 

!) 

2 

*23, 

11 

l) 

u 

1 

7 

1 

2 

0 

Total,  . 

173 

3 

1.1 

85 

« 1 

1 0 



J'emales. 


4, 

23 

0 

4 

fl  1 

t ! 4 

1 

(I 

3, 

56 

1 

11)  1 

If)  12 

#, 

57 

1 

12 

20  1 

m ! i> 

0 

Id, 

(J7 

0 

2 

>i  s 

20  | 20 

10 

• 11, 

35 

1 

4 

• 13  1 

1!  ' ,1 

15, 

!) 

1) 

0 

0 ! 

2 (i 

1 

lfi. 

31 

1 

6 

11  ! 

8 3 

1 

1 

17, 

1G 

2 

13 

7 

4 0 

0 

111, 

17 

1 

4 

3 

fi  | 2 

1 

23, 

14 

0 

0 

1 

8 1 4 

1 

Total,  . 

325 

7 

38 

9(1 

no  | in 

19 

5 

Total  of  both 

1 

sexes, 

498 

JO 

53 

131 

154  I 104 

38 
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Summaries  op  Patd  Monitors’  Examinations,  1871. 
Districts  4,  H,  !),  10,  11,  15,  10,  17,  18,  23. 
Males. 


District. 

Monitors 
oxami  nod. 

Itooom- 

nnmdodfor 

gratuity. 

Monitors 

admon- 

ished. 

Toaohors 

admon- 

isliod. 

Monitors 

dismissed 

No  action 
taken. 

4, 

20 

1(5 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0, 

14 

7 

0 

1 

0 

<), 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10, 

14 

f) 

0 

0 

0 

11, 

21 

7 

11 

0 

0 

3 

16,  . 

111 

13 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10, 

23 

17 

5* 

0 

0 

1 

17,  . 

20 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18, 

30 

If) 

1 

0 

0 

10 

23,  . 

11 

5) 

“ 

I) 

0 

0 

Total,  . 

173 

no 

11) 

2 

0 

33 

Females. 


4, 

23 

19 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0, 

50 

43 

0 

1 

0 

12 

9, 

57 

38 

0 

0 

0 

19 

10, 

(17 

33 

8 

0 

0 

31 

11, 

35 

23 

(i 

0 

0 

6 

15, 

f) 

0 

0 

0 

9 

16, 

31 

26 

4 

0 

0 

1 

■17,  . 

1(5 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18, 

17 

8 

1 

0 

0 

8 

23, 

14 

11 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Total,  . 

325 

224 

16 

2 

0 

83 

Total  of  both 
sexes, 

498  ! 

343 

35 

4 

0 

116 

A large  number  of  paid  monitors  belonging  to  tlie  six  model  schools 
under  my  supervision  attended  this  examination.  Their  answering  was, 
with  some  trifling  exceptions,  highly  satisfactory ; but  as  teachers  of 
model  schools  do  not  receive  gratuities  for  the  special  instruction  which 
they  give  their  monitors,  the  latter  are  therefore  returned  in  the  sum- 
mary, under  the  heading,  “ no  action  taken"  X make  this  observation 
lest  it  might  bo  supposed  that  the  non-payment  of  those  gratuities  arose 
from  neglect  on  tho  part  of  the  teachers  in  question  to  prepare  their 
monitors  for  their  special  annual  examination.  I have  again  to  refer  to 
the  scarcity  of  suitable  candidates  for  tho  office  of  pupil-teacher  and 
paid  monitor  in  Belfast  ami  neighbouring  districts.  It  is,  I may  add, 
still  more  difficult  to  secure  tho  services  of  young  men  qualified  to  con- 
duct a National  school.  The  amount  of  remuneration  which  they  would 
receive  on  their  first  appointment  under  the  Board  is  not  sufficient  to  in- 
duce them  to  become  teachers.  Managers  of  schools  have,  from  time  to 
time,  asked  me  to  recommend  them  qualified  teachers,  but  I was  seldom 
^ a position  to  comply  with  tlioir  request.  I regret  to  state  that  many 
very  efficient  teachers  resigned  during  the  past  year  ; some  of  them  now 
fill  posts  in  the  excise,  whilst  others  have  turned  their  attention  to  some 
branch  of  business.  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  which  I consider 
of  the  utmost  importance,  I take  leave  to  remark,  that  as  so  many  desir- 
ftbl6  situations  are  now  open  to  public  competition,  I fear  it  will  be  hard 
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to  retain,  permanently,  in  the  service  of  the  Board  even  a moderate  pro- 
portion of  the  pupil-teachers  and  paid  monitors  now  undergoing  a course 
of  study  and  training  to  qualify  them  for  the  business  of  teaching.  At 
all  times,  I believe,  persons  have  filled  these  humble  posts  solely  in 
order  to  improve  their  education,  and  thereby  qualify  for  some  more 
remunerative  calling  than  that  of  teaching.  I am  under  the  impression 
that  this  practice,  so  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  education,  has  increased 
of  late  years,  notwithstanding  tlie  precautions  taken  by  the  Inspectors, 
and  their  watchfulness  in  selecting  candidates  for  these  appointments. 

JExaminatim  of  Teachers. — More  than  one-half  of  the  total  number  of 
teachers  examined  succeeded  in  gaining  some  step,  but  the  promotions 
were  chiefly  confined  to  probationers  and  teachers  holding  second  divi- 
sion of  third  class.  A very  small  number  of  candidates  aspired  to  first 
class,  because  many  teachers  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  undergo  the 
mental  toil,  or  bear,  without  injury  to  their  health,  the  close  application 
necessary  to  prepare  the  various  subjects  which  constitute  their  pro- 
gramme of  examination.  I may  also  mention,  that  as  a comparatively 
high  per-centage  of  answering  is  exacted  from  candidates  for  first  and 
second  divisions  of  first  class,  failure  to  obtain  either  of  these  grades  does 
not  at  all  imply  a low  standard  of  attainments.  On  the  contrary,  the 
answering  of  this  class  of  candidates  was,  for  the  most  part,  satisfactory. 
Several  of  them,  however,  got  low  marks  for  spelling,  mathematics,  and 
book-keeping.  The  novelty  of  the  spelling  exercise,  which  contained  a 
number  of  words  purposely  misspelled,  and  which  the  candidates  were 
required  -to  correct,  puzzled  them  a good  deal.  Exercises  of  this  kind 
have,  I believe,  been  adopted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  al- 
though it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  such  a method  enables  an  examiner 
to  form  a really  correct  opinion  of  the  candidate’s  proficiency  in  ortho- 
graphy. I know  that  teachers,  remarkable  for  good  spelling,  broke 
down,  to  their  great  astonishment,  in  this  part  of  their  examination. 

I regret  to  add  that  several  teachers  also  failed  in  geometry  and 
algebra.  The  standard  by  which  their  acquirements  in  these  subjects 
were  measured  was  unquestionably  high,  bearing  in  mind  that  even  the 
most  elementary  branches  of  mathematics  are  not  taught  in  ordinary 
National  schools.  Perhaps  this  portion  of  the  course  for  examination 
mighli  be  modified  with  advantage  to  tlie  cause  of  education,  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  teachers  themselves.  In  reference  to  this  subject  I may 
state  that  some  time  ago  Lord  Dufferin  required  the  teachers  of  the 
several  National  schools  of  which  he  is  the  Patron,  to  make  themselves 
thoroughly  familiar  with  some  short  poem,  aud  a few  essays  selected 
from  the  best  English  classics.  At  the  end  of  each  year  fresh  ground 
was  broken,  and  it  was  thought  that  these  teachers  would  gradually  ac- 
quire some  knowledge  of  English  literature.  This  scheme,  however, 
did  not  succeed,  at  least  to  any  appreciable  extent,  mainly  because  tlie 
teachers  in  question  were,  for  tlie  most  part,  somewhat  advanced  in  years, 
and  were  unwilling,  or  perhaps  unable,  to  devote  any  of  their  spare  time 
to  a branch  of  study  which  would  prove  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  them 
at  the  examinations  held  from  year  to  year  by  the  Board’s  Inspectors. 
The  idea  thus  suggested  will,  I trust,  meet  with  the  favourable  attention 
of  tlie  Commissioners.  Lord  Dufterin  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  the  National  system  of  education  in  Ireland,  hence*  the 
proposal,  emanating  from,  him,  to  introduce  some  portion  of  English 
literature  into  the  teachers’  course  of  examination,  deserves  the  fullest 
consideration.  In  fact,  some  step  in  this  direction  is  necessary  in  order 
to.  improve  tlie  teachers’  style  of  composition.  The  loose,  ambiguous, 
and  ungrammatical  language  which  disfigures  so  many  of  their  written 
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exercises  is,  to  say  the  least,  discreditable ; and  results  of  a more  satis- 
factory kind  cannot  lie  expected  as  long  as  teachers  of  .National  schools 
confine  tlieir  reading  chiefly  or  wholly  to  the  few  books  which  they  are 
required  to  prepare  for  their  examination.  For  this  there  is  no  reason- 
able excuse,  since  the  wonderfully  cheap  price  at  which  the  English 
classics  are  now  sold  place  within  the  reach  of  every  teacher  some  first- 
class  works. 

Book-keeping,  which  the  teachers  of  what  may  be  called  the  old 
school  understood  so  well,  has,  X fear,  been  neglected,  or,  at  any  rate, 
very  superficially  studied  by  tbeir  successors.  This,  perhaps,  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  practically  excluded  from  the  course  of 
instruction  given  in  National  schools.  At  all  events  the  answering  in 
book-keeping  of  many  of  the  teachers  who  attended  the  examinations 
held  last  year  was  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  I may  add,  this  remark 
is  not  confined  to  probationers,  it  also  applies  to  some  trained  men  who 
have  been  for  several  yoara  in  the  service  of  the  Board. 

I furnish  in  the  accompanying  summary  the  results  of  the  classifica- 
tion and  examination  of  the  male  and  female  teachers  examined  in  my 
group  of  districts  during  1871. 
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Anndai  Examinations,  1871. 


Males.  Females.  Totalg. 
269  342  ' 611 

32  24  56 


5 

0 

2 

8 

15 

43 

36 

117 

0 

3 

8 


13 

18 

23 

99 

40 

104 

1 

5 

5 


9 

6 

15 

26 

38 

142 

76 

221 


Number  summoned  to  attend,  . 

„ who  failed  to  attend.,  . 

„ recommended  to  be  promoted  to  class— 

Ii, 

I*, 

I3, 

III, 

II1, 

IIP, 

III2, 

„ recommendod  to  be  loft  stationary, 
w „ ,,  dismissed  for  failure 

One  subject, 

Two  subjects, 

Three  or  more  subject®, 

Hence  it  appears  tliat  tlie  answering  of  a large  number  of  probationers 
present  at  last  year’s  examination  was  so  bad  that  they  bare  not  been 
recommended,  for  promotion,  even  to  lowest  division  of  the  third-class. 
Majyr  of  them,  however,  are  young  assistants  and  were  not  previously 
examined,  and,  as  they  acquitted  themselves  fairly  in  some  essential 
subjects,  I indulge  the  hope  that,  with  duo  attention  to  private  study, 
they  will  soon  qualify  for  classification.  The  fact  is,  they  made  but 
slight  preparation  for  their  written  examination,  believing  that  they 
had  mastered  tlie  subjects  specified  in  tlieir  programme  of  study.  Hence, 
m might  have  boon  expected,  their  exercises  were  of  a very  superncia 
character,  and  written  in  such  vague  language  that  I could  not  assign 
any  marks  for  their  answers  to  a considerable  number  of  .the  questions 
proposed  to  them.  • * . ’ . , T f 

But  they  were  more  successful  at  the  Oral  examination,  and  am  o 
opinion  that  their  answering  at  tlie  written  examination  did  not  aflord  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  amount  and  character  of  tlieir  attainments.  Y oung 
teachers  who  attend  an  examination  for  the  first  time  are  often  neivous, 
excited,  and  over  anxious ; accordingly,  they,  lack  tlie  calmness  of  temc 
••md  quiet  thoughtfulness  which  are  invaluable  to  candidates  undei 
examination.  This  remark,  indeed,  applies  with  almost  equal  foice .to 
some  classed  teachers,  male  and  female,  hut  especially  ™ ™ 
soma  of  whom  have,  to  my  own  knowledge,  occasionally  faite<rtnrou0 
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nervousness  to  fork  questions  in  arithmetic,  which  the  advanced  pupils 
in  their  respective  schools  coultl  work  off-hand.  Still,  after  making 
due  allowance  for  this  and  other  drawbacks,  I am  obliged  to  state  that 
several  of  the  probationers  were  so  deficient  in  nearly  every  branch  of 
their  course  that  I hesitated  a good  deal  before  I recommended  them  to 
be  retained  on  further  trial.  In  taking  this  course  I was  guided  by  the 
advice  of  the  District  Inspectors  officially  associated  with  me.  These 
"gentlemen  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  each  case, 
and.  they  assured  me  that  if  the  teachers  now  referred  to  were  dis- 
missed it  would  he  very  hard,  perhaps  impossible,  to  secure  the  services 
of  better  educated  persons  to  take  their  places.  We  deemed  it  neces- 
sary however,  to  have  twenty- two  teachers  dismissed  from  their  schools, 
not,  be  it  remembered,  for  bad  answering  in  grammar,  geography,  or 
book-keeping,  but  because  they  were  unable  to  read  even  tolerably  well, 
or  write  a fair  legible  hand,  or  work  sums  in  proportion  and  practice.  In 
skort,  they  displayed  suoli  a want  of  intelligence,  so  much  ignorance  and 
unfitness  for  the  office  of  teacher,  that  tlieir  removal  from  the  service  of 
the  Board  was  imperatively  demanded.  Better  to  have  schools  closed 
than  to  have  them  in  charge  of  such  incompetent  persons. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  report  most  favourably  as  to 
the  conduct,  demeanour,  and  appearance  of  the  teachers  who  attended 
the  examinations  to  which  I have  just  referred.  They  were  most  punctual 
in  their  attendance  at  the  time  appointed  for  beginning  the  business  of 
each  day  j and  in  no  instance  was  it  necessary  for  me  to  utter  the 
slightest  caution  or  reprimand  for  prompting,  loss  of  temper,  or  inatten- 
tion to  the  regulations  which  are  enforced  on  these  occasions. 

I remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Fleming,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  die. 


James  No.  2. — General  Report  for  the  year  1871,  upon  Schools 
Inspected, and  Teachers,  &c.,  Examined,  by  James  Patterson, 
Esq.,  Head  Inspector. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  presont  this  my  general  report  on 
schools  inspected  and  teachers,  Ac. , examined  by  me  in  the  year  1871. 

The  districts  under  my  superintendence  were  the  same  that  I had 
charge  of  during  the  three  previous  years,  viz.  : — 


No.  of 
District. 

OiHoial  Contro. 

Counties  partially  included  In  tlio  Districts. 

20 

Baltina, 

Sligo,  Mayo. 
Galway,  Mayo. 

26 

Westport,  . 

32 

Tuam, 

Galway,  Mayo,  Roscommon. 

34 

35 

Galway, 

Ballinasloe, 

Galway. 

Galway,  King’s,  Roscommon,  W estmeatn. 

3G 

Parsonstown, 

Galway,  King’s,  Queen's,  Tipperary. 

42 

Gort,  . 

Galway,  Clare. 

45 

Ennis,  . , 

, Clare. 

51 

Limerick,  . 
Newcastle,  West, 

Limerick,  Claro,  Tipperary. 

52 

Limerick,  Cork,  Kerry. 

On  the  model  schools  at  Galway,  Parsonstown,  and  Limerick  I fur- 
nish special  reports. 

Of  the  National  schools  in  these  districts  other  than  model  sohools  1 
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visited  257  within  tlio  year,  and  having  repeated  my  visits  to  11,  fur-  ^ppendixC. 
uislied  2CS  reports,  viz; 109  on  schools  inspected  and  fully  examined,  HTT 
and  159  on  schools  visited  and  partially  examined.  spSors”' 

In  the  years  18G8-’G9-70~’71  I fully  inspected  369  distinct  schools  Reports  cm 
(exclusive  of  the  model  scliouls),  and  made  incidental  visits  to  340 
others,  709  schools  in  all,  of  tlio  1,012  in  these  ten  districts,  thus  ao-  TeacUre  ' 
quiring  from  actual  observation  a comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  state  esarai”clJ. 
of  primary  education  over  a large  area  extending  from  Sligo  bay  further  j^ics 
south  than  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  and  from  the  Atlantic  farther  Patterson, 
east  than  Athlone.  I took  frequent  opportunities  of  revisiting  and 
often  fully  re-examining  schools  visited  before ; these  repeated  visits, 
amounting  to  437,  to  he  added  to  the  709  just  mentioned. 

Number  of  Schools  and  Pupils,  and  Emoluments  of  the  Teachers. — At 
the  close  of  1871  there  were  in  operation  in  these  districts,  besides  the 
model  schools,  1,011  National  schools  with  separate  roll  numbers,  the 
classification  of  which,  as  to  kind,  attendance,  and  amount  of  salaries 
received  from  the  Commissioners,  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  the 
attendance  and  salaries  boing  stated  approximately,  as  some  returns  for 
1871  have  not  reached  my  hands. 


Average  Daily  Attondance. 

Teachers’ 

Emoluments. 

— 

Children  of  7 yoavs 
of  ago  or  moro. 

Children  under 
7 years. 

Total. 

From 

Commis- 

From 

Boys. 

| Girls. 

Boya. 

Girls.  | 

National 

Education 

Sources. 

1 Monastic  School,  . 

250 

76 

326  1 

£ 

142 

24  Convent  Schools, . 

1J8 

4,004 

341 

1,776 

6,239 

3,610 

* 

950  Ordinary  Schools — 

268  for  boys  only,  1 

265  „ girls  „ 1 

410  „ boys  and  girls,  | 

20,157 

16,257 

4,270 

4,230 

44,914 

34,935 

7,033 

7 „ iniants  only,  J 
36  Workhouse  Schools, 

713 

622 

238  i 

207 

1,780 

Gratuities.  , 

104 

* 

Add  3 sets  of  Model  Schools, 
■with  boys’,  girls’,  and  in- 

21,238 

20,883 

4,925 

6,213  1 

53,259 

_ 

_ 

fants'  departments  in  each, 

194 

142 

75 

70 

481 

1,701 

316 

21,432 

21,025 

5,000 

6,283 

53,740 

- 

- 

* No  Returns. 


It  thus  appears  that  of  53,740  children  in  average  daily  attendance 
m the  National  schools  in  this  group  of  districts — 

122  in  1,000  attoncl  Monastic  or  Convent  National  Schools. 

836  „ Ordinary  National  Schools. 

33  „ Workhouse  „ 

9 „ Modol  „ 

The  proportions  vary  with  the  ages  of  the  children;  the  convent 
schools  and  the  modol  schools,  being  all  situatod  in  towns,  attract  more 
infants  than  the  ordinary  N atioual  schools  do  in  proportion  to  the  total 
attendance.  Of  the  children  who  are  seven  years  of  age  or  older — 

103  in  1,000  attend  Monastic  or  Convent  National  Schools. 

3515  „ Ordinary  National  Schools. 

31  „ Workhouse  ,, 

8 „ Modol  „ 

The  classification  of  the  pupils  according  to  proficiency  varies  differently, 
ei*igj  on  the  whole,  highest  in  the  model  school  and  lowest  in  the  con- 
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Appendix  G.  vent  scliools.  This  arises  naturally  from  two  principal  causes,  the  cir- 
"*  cumstances  of  the  pupils  attending  the  model  schools  being  generally 
better  than  those  of  the  children  attending  the  ordinary  National  scliools 
and  their  teachers  more  numerous  and  hotter  qualified,  whereas  the  con- 
vent schools  are  frequented  by  crowds  of  the  poorest  children,  and  the 
teachers  are  insufficient  in  number,  and  fe  w of  them  prepared  by  technical 
training  for  the  work  to  he  done. 

The  payments  to  the  teachers  vary  as  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils, 
being  in  the  model  schools  much  the  highest  per  pupil ; in  the  ordinary 
schools  next,  and  in  the  convent  schools  lowest.  The  stimulus  of  pay- 
ment for  results  would  doubtless  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  amoiint 
of  instruction  given  in  those  classes  of  schools  where  it  is  now  deficient. 
The  payments  vary  with  locality  also,  both  the  receipts  from  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  local  contributions  towards  salary  being  greater  in 
Munster  and  Leinster  than  in  Connaught. 

My  notes  on  the  state  of  tlio  369  schools  which  I have  fully  inspected 
in  these  districts  accord  with  the  remarks  made  above  on  the  condition 
of  the  whole  1,011,  which  are  based  partly  on  returns  furnished  by  the 
managers  and  partly  on  the  reports  of  tlio  district  inspectors.  Taking 
100  to  denote  perfectly  satisfactory  general  effectiveness,  the  following 
figures  represent  the  average  usefulness  of  the  ordinary  National  schools 
I have  inspected  in  the  several  districts  : — 


District  20,  in  Connaught, 

„ 26,.  „ . . 

» 32, 

” & 

jj  3a,  _ „ and  Leinster, 

„ 36,  in  Leinster  and  Munster, 

» 42,  „ Connaught  and  Munster, 

„ 45,  „ Munster,  . 


36  schools  inspected, 

average  worth  37 

42  „ 

„ 33 

29 

„ 43 

52 

„ 34 

38 

„ 40 

2D 

. „ 51 

31  „ . 

u 52 

27 

„ 44 

28 

„ 50 

35  „ 

„ 54 

On  the  whole,  of  the  350  ordinary  National  schools,  in  which  I examined 
18,756  children — 


3 

36 

9 

115 

100 

6 

57 

18 

6 


Were  very  largo  and  very  excellent. 
„ excellent,  but  not  very  large. 
» good. 

,,  fair. 

„ middling. 

„ tolerable. 

„ indifferent. 

„ bad. 

„ very  bad. 


Comparative  usefulness  of  Schools  taught,  by  different  classes  of  Teachers. 
l j 6i  comPara^ve  effectiveness  of  the  scliools  was,  on  the  whole,  indi- 
cated by  the  classification  of  .the  teachers  : thus,  of — 


350 


■ establishes  the  expediency  of  Classifying  the  teachers 

according  to  their  acquirements,  besides  making  part  of  their  income 
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depend  on  the  1-eKults  they  jinxluue  us  tested  by  examination  of  their  ^““0. 

schools  ^7i  ^ coua[tlcl-abln  number  of  new  schools  was  taken  into  coil-  speoton' 
nexion  by  the  Board,  ami  tlio  number  of  children  under  iustruetion  cor-  “ 
respoudiugly  iiicroased.  In  Llm  ijuulity  of  tlio  instruction  given  thei-e apectedmi 
was  little,  if  any,  oliaugo  from  last  year.  *“>!“* 

EmminatUm  of  Tmdwrs.  -This  year  181  male  teachers  and  189 
females  were  suiumonod  to  oxaminatiuu.  133  males  and  77  females  James 
were  principal  teaoliors,  ami  -18  males  and  112  females  assistants.  The  Prntmm, 
following  tables  exhibit  their  status  before  the  examinations  and  the  t5' 
course  recommended  in  consequence  of  their  answering  or  their  failure 


Tables  showing  the  Numbers  of  Teachers  summoned  to  ExAMixATioif  in  1871. 
I.  Male  Teachers. 


Status  proviouH  to  Examination. 

5 

Summoned  Probationer* 
who  failed  to  attend. 

1 

ClilHH  1.  1 

Class  It.  1 

Class  III.  1 

Probationers.  1 

§.2 
a 15 

District. 

1 

1 

Cause  assigned 
for 

Non-attendance. 

u 

PH 

•1 

ai 

g 

1'S 

Sv 

fl 

.£ 

s? 

fi 

a 

a 

S3 

5 

|| 

s 

fi 

i! 

p 

ON 

Of 

2nd  Year. 

Of 

3rd  Y oar. 

|i 

H 

No. 

20.  Baltina,  . 

26.  Westport, 

32.  Tu&m, 

34.  Galway,  . 

35.  Ballinasloe, 

36.  Parsonstowii,  . 
42.  Gort, 

45.  Ennis, _ . 

51.  Limerick, 

52.  Newcastle,  W., 

21 

IB 

1.4 

11) 

7 

19 

9 

12 

(i 

B 

3 

1 

5 

3 

2 

7 

9 

2 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

o 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

] 

3 
2 
7 

4 
1 
7 
3 
B 

3 

5 

3 

4 
4 

3 

o 

4 

4 

5 
2 

4 
o 

5 
3 
5 

7 

5 

6 
4 
4 
4 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

l 

1 

1 

24 

19 

19 

21 

10 

21 

16 

21 

8 

22 

I 

I 

None. 

Total, . 

133 

4B 

2 

» 

(i 

13 

40 

29 

39 

31 

18 

181 

1 

' II.  Female  Teachers. 


t 

g 

Status  previous  to  Examination. 

o 

•e  ^ 

Summoned  Probationers 
who  failed  to  attend. 

District. 

Class  I. 

Class  11. 

Class  III. 

Probationers. 

o'B 
s i 
e-3 

Cause  assigned 
for 

.Non-attendance. 

•5 

1 

I 

o.S 

fi 

*1 

R 

p 

s? 

R 

na  .2 

CM  '£ 

fi 

g 

2SJ 

S 

?! 

b 

Of 

1st  Year. 

Of 

2nd  Y ear. 

mJ 

1 

®a 

«w 

EH 

No. 

20,  B&llmn,  . 

2G.  Westport, 

32.  Tuaro, 

34.  Galway,  . 

35.  Ballinasloe, 

36.  Parfionstcwu,  . 
42.  Gort, 

45.  Ennis,  . 

5.1.  Limerick, 

52,  Newcastle,  W., 

9 

9 

It) 

11 

13 

11 

7 

(5 

7 

10 

15 

17 

7 
10 

8 

17 

» 

15 

I 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

2 
1 

3 
1 
1 
1 

4 
3 
3 
1 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

4 

6 

5 

10 

B 

3 
(i 
5 
o 

10 

(i 

4 

3 

4 
1 

5 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 
5 
9 
2 

4 

2 

4 

19 

24 

27 

15 
23 

16 
12 
17 
14 
22 

2 

3 

3 

None  satisfactory. 

None  satisfactory. 
2 medical  certifi- 
cate ; 1 none. 

Total, . 4 

77 

112 

2 

•r> 

'll 

27 

33 

59 

21 

29 

189 

8 

The  numbor  of  classed  teachers 
as  candidates  for  promotion  was 


presenting  thomselves 
almost  the  same  as  in 


at  examination 
1870  (the  male 
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teachers  14  fewer,  the  female  12  more,  than  in  that  year),  and  the 
promotions  were  exactly  equal  in  the  two  years,  only  56  of  the  178 
candidates  gaining  a step.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  induced  many  to 
present  themselves,  for  they  had  evidently  made  no  preparation  for 
examination.  There  were  fewer  probationers  this  year  than  in  1S70, 
but  a slightly  larger  proportion  fit  to  be  classed ; still  it  was  necessary 
to  recommend  the  dismissal,  for  incompetence,  of  06  of  the  192  sum- 
moned to  examination. 

Tables  showing  Course  recommended  on  Classification  Sheets  after 
the  Examination. 

I.  Male  Teachers. 


District. 

• To  bo  promoted  to 

To  bo  loft 
stationary. 

To  be  depressed.  j 

To  bo  dismissed 
for  fail  uvo. 

li 

si 

It 

ef 

•a  b 

if 
§« 
m d 

11 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

4 

£ 

H 

As  already 
classed. 

§ 

S3 

p 

* 

i 

o 

H 

In  one  subject. 

In  two  subjects. 

In  three  subjects. 

i 

o 

Eh 

1st  Division. 

2nd  Division. 

3rd  Division. 

1 

s 

fi 

2nd  Division. 

§ 

1 

5 

a 

1 

3 

n3 

20.  Baltina, 

1 

3 

3 

7 

9 

1 

10 

1 

5 

6 

24 

26.  Westport,  . 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

2 

5 

4 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

7 

7 

1 

19 

32.  Tuam, 

— 

- 

— 

- 

2 

2 

2 

6 

8 

1 

9 

- 

- 

1 

3 

4 

_ 

19 

34.  Galway, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

y 

2 

4 

9 

4 

13 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

_ 

21 

35.  Ballinasloe,  . 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

6 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

2 

951 

36.  Parsonstown, 

- 

1 

_ 

- 

1 

*2 

2 

6 

13 

1 

J4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

21 

42.  Gort,  . 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

4 

8 

1 

9 

- 

1 

_ 

2 

3 

16 

45.  Ennis,  . 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

2 

7 

1‘2 

7 

1 

8 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

21 

51.  Limerick, 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

0. 

6 

_ 

6 

_ 

_ 

6 

52.  Newcastle, TV. 

- 

1 

- 

5 

3 

V 

9 

1 

10 

- 

3 

3 

- 

22 

Total,  . 

1 

1 

4 

6 

21 

24 

57 

75 

16 

91 

- 

2 

2 

27 

31 

2 

181 

II.  Female  Teachers. 


DrSTKJCT. 

To  be  promoted  to 

To  bo  loft 
stationary. 

To  be  depressed.  | 

Tc 

be  dismissed 
for  failure 

2 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

si 

2 

Total  summoned  to  1 

Written  Examination.  | 

Class 

I. 

Class 

II. 

Class 

III. 

is 

o 

H 

A 8 already 
classed. 

\i 

§i3 

ii 

tj, 

p 

!fl 

'fl 

2 

o 

H 

•J 

£ 

g 

a 

In  two  subjects. 

In  three  or  more 
subjects. 

* 

o 

H 

s 

a 

3 

I 

3 

5 

a 

3 

3 

e 

o 

a 

3 

4 

V 

3 

20.  Ballina, 

. 

. 

_ 

1 

3 

1 

5 

G 

3 

9 

1 

4 

5 

19 

26.  TV estport, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

5 

10 

I 

2 

1 

4 

_ 

_ 

5 

3 

8 

2 

24 

32.  Tuam,  . 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

6 

6 

13 

6 

1 

3 

10 

1 

_ 

_ 

3 

4 

_ 

27 

34.  Galway, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

3 

4 

3 

_ 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

1 

15 

35.  Ballinasloe,  . 

— 

_ 

_ 

- 

o 

9 

3 

14 

3 

4 

1 

8 

1 

1 

_ 

23 

36.  Parsonstown, 

_ 

- 

1 

2 

_ 

3 

2 

8 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

16 

42.  Gort,  . 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

7 

2 

9 

_ 

1 

12 

45.  Ennis,  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

3 

5 

7 

12 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

_ 

17 

51.  Limerick,  . 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

o 

1 

4 

4 

1 

5 

_ 

4 

4 

1 

14 

52.  Newcastle, TV. 

- 

- 

~ 

1 

o 

4 

7 

11 

1 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

22 

Total,  . 

- 

2 

4 

6 

33 

24 

69 

51 

25 

5 

81 

2 

- 

8 

23 

33 

6 

189 

First-class  monitors  were  examined  with  the  teachers  of  six  districts. 
There  were  five  young  men  and  twenty-eight  young  women,  33  in  all, 
or  two  more  than  in  1870.  Twenty-two  acquitted  themselves  creditably 
and  were  classed  or  promoted  ; nine  who  had  been  classed  the  previous 
year  were  not  promoted,  and  two  failed  so  badly  as  to  show  they  ought 
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not  to  have  been  appointed.  Gratuities  amounting  to  .£55  were  awarded  ippadix c. 
to  their  teachers  for  instructing  the  monitors  whose  answering  was  u 
satisfactory.  _ ° ' ““ 

The  senior  monitors,  male  and  female,  were  also  simultaneously  ex-  RePorts  on 
amined  in  the  several  districts.  The  following  tables  show  how  they 
acquitted  themselves.  It  is  disappointing  to  find  that  the  number  of  Teacher™ 
failures  was  greater  in  1871  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  mistake  had 
been  made  of  placing  many  monitors  under  teachers  ill-qualified  to  educate  .w, 
them — the  fruit  is  seen  in  their  bad  answering  at  examination.  Fatierson, 

tsq. 

Result  of  Examination  of  Senior  Monitors. 

I.  Males. 


Number  of  Male  Senior  Monitors  in  District 


Number  of  Malo  Sonior  Monitors. 

20. 

2fi. 

32. 

3i- 

35. 

* 

F 

52. 

TctaL 

(a)  Whose  answering  was  so  good  that  their 

teachers  wore  recommended  for  the  full 

gratuity,  ...... 

6 

3 

7 

G 

8 

12 

8 

n 

11 

7 

79 

(6)  Whose  teachors  were  recommended  for  loss 

than  the  full  gratuity. 

2 

- 

5 

2 

7 

_ 

I ' 

4 

1 

3 

25 

(c)  Whose  teachers  were  not  recommended 

for  any  gratuity,  .... 

- 

3 

6 

- 

5 

4 

li 

8 

8 

G 

51 

(d)  Whose  answering  called  for  admonition 

of  the  monitor, 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

- 

2 

_ 

1 

2 

■flH 

(e)  Whose  answering  called  for  censure  of  the 

teacher, 

(/)  Whose  answoring  called  for  censure  of 

5 

~ 

- 

“ 

” 

2 

“ 

3 

12 

both  teacher  and  monitor,  . 

- 

1 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1 

- 

1 

— 

3 

(g)  Whose  dismissal  was  recommended, 

4 

4 

2 

“ 

1 

1 

7 

i 

5 

2 

27 

Total, 

17 

13 

20 

12 

22 

17 

30 

26 

27 

23 

II.  Females. 


Number  of  Female  Senior  Monitresses. 


(a)  Whose  answering  was  so  good  that  their 
teachers  wore  recommended  for  the  full 

gratuity, 

(5)  Whose  teachers  wore  recommended  for  less 
than  the  full  gratuity, 

(c)  Whoso  teachers  wore  not  recommended 
for  any  gratuity,  .... 
vO  Whose  answering  called  for  admonition 
of  the  monitor,  ..... 
(0  Whoso  answering  called  for  censure  of  the 

teacher 

U)  Whose  answering  called  for  censure  of 
both  teacher  and  monitor,  . 

( 9 ) Whose  dismissal  was  recommended, 

Total, 


Number  of  Femalo  Senior  Monitresses  in  District 


20.  6.  32.  34.  35.  36.  42.  45.  51.  52.  Total. 


161 

34 


3 

16 


I have  the  honour  to  he,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Patterson,  Head  Inspector. 


The  Secretaries,  Ac.,  &c. 
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No.  3. General  Report  for  the  year  1871,  upon  Schools  In- 

spected, and  Teachers,  &c.,  Examined,  by  A.  O’CallaghaNj 
Esci  , Head  inspector. 

* Londonderry,  10t.li  February,  1872. 

Gentlemen, I hate  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the 

Commissioners  of  National  Education,  this  my  general  report  for  the 

*-  The  ten  districts  which  are  under  niy  superintendence  I have  charge 
of  since  1 868.  Iliey  comprise  the  whole  of  tlie  counties  of  Londonderry 
and  Donegal,  and  portions  of  Antrim,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  Cavan, 
Leitrim,  and  Sligo.  , 

These  districts  contain  1,269  National  schools  of  all  classes,  which  are 
distributed  as  follows : — 


Depart- 

Official  centre. 

Ordinary 

Schools. 

Convent. 

Poor-Law 
U nion . 

Evening. 

ments  of 
Model 
Schools. 

Total. 

Letterkenny,  . 

Londonderry,  .... 

Coleraine, 

Donegal,  . . . ' • 

124 
111 
117 

125 
124 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

6 

3 

127 

121 

127 

130 

132 

Maghera, 

Sligo, 

133 

117 

115 

1 

1 

1 

3 

10 

3 

3 

124 

119 

Omagh,  ..... 
Ballinamore,  .... 

104 

134 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• - 

d 

136 

Total,  . 

1,204 

10 

20 

14 

21 

1,269 

The  number  of  schools  of  all  classes  in  these  ten  districts  on  31st 
December,  1870,  was  1,251,  and  at  the  corresponding  period  of  1871, 
1,269. 

Glassification  of  Teachers. — The  principal  teachers  of  the  1,204  ordi- 
nary schools  in  these  ten  districts  are  classed  as  follows  : — 

. Mules.  Females. 


First  Class,  i 
Second  „ 

Third  „ 
Probationers,  . 


96^41  per  cent. 
^49  percent. 


Totals,  . . . 899  305 


From  this  it  appears  that  59  per  cent,  of  the  principal  teachers  are  in 
the  lowest  grades  of  classification.  There  are  besides  179  assistant 
teachers,  of  whom  56  belong  to  second  class  and  tlie  others  to  the  lower 


grades. 

Of  these  1,383  teachers,  principal  and  assistants,  794 "have  been  trained 
inrtlie  Central  Establishment,  Dublin.  That  is,  57  per  cent. -have  received 
the  benefit  of  special  technical  instruction,  to  render  them  fully  compe- 
tent to  act  as  schoolmasters  with  decision  and  efficiency,  while  43  per 
cent,  are  employed  in  teaching,  and  have  not  passed  through  this  im- 
portant preliminary-  stage  of  special  preparation.  A very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  teachers — those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination-— are 
debarred  by  the  prohibition  of  tlie  bishops  from  joining  the  Training 
Institution  in  Dublin.  Tlie  privation  of  this  professional  preparation 
has,  of  course,  had  an  injurious  influence  in  tlie  schools  that  are  con- 
ducted by  untrained  teachers,  who  are.  to  a great  extent,  ignorant  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  their  business — skilful  and  adaptive  organ- 
ization, and  intelligent  method  in  conveying  instruction.  I must  observe, 
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however,  that  the  want  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  to  be  acquired  ^pp^dixG. 
in  the  metropolitan  institution  is  partially  compensated  by  the  resources  HeaJ^_ 
of  the  monitorial  staff,  which  has  supplied  many  schools  with  teaehers  spectors’ 
of  considerable  natural  ability,  and  possessing  a fair  amount  of  technical  “*P°rts  pa 
tact  and  information.  ?LTej  “i 

With  referenco  to  the  uiuluo  prepondorauce  ot  the  numbers  in  third  Teachets- 
class,  I believe  that  this  unfavourable  dispropoition  is  due  to  the  gene-  e-vaiuiuetl- 
rally  felt  diffidence  of  the  teachers — 1 refer  to  the  male  teachers— in  their 
ability  to  master  the  subjects  oi  the  course  for  second  class,  so  far  as  to  lagkan,  esq 
secure  their  promotion.  This  is  a matter  which  has  been  frequently 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  } and  certainly  its  im- 
portance— both  as  regards  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  in  the  schools 
and  its  beaj-ing  on  the  income  of  the  teachers — stroiigly  recommends  it 
to  serious  consideration.  In  my  opinion  the  programme  for  second  class 
is  in  one  direction  defective,  and  in  another  excessive.  It  should  be  con- 
ceived so  as  to  increase,  by  new  acquirements,  the  professional  power  of 
the  teacher,  and  to  render  the  instruction  given  in  the  school  the  more 
effective  and  intellectual  by  his  extended  acquirements,  and,  of  course, 
increased  resources  of  illustration.  My  own  notion  is  that  the  programme 
is  deficient  as  regards  such  subjects  as  Method  of  Teaching  and  English 
Literature.  I would,  therefore,  add  to  the  programme  for  second  class 
such  works  as  Cromwell's  Etymology,  Morell’s  Grammar  and  Analysis, 

Whately  and  Campbell  on  Rhetoric  and  Criticism,  History,  and  the  ad- 
mirable course  in  English  literature  contained  in  the  Lesson  Books  and 
the  two  volumes  of  Poetry.  I would  not  require  the  candidates  for  this 
class  to  be  examined  in  geography,  book-keeping,  trigonometry,  men- 
suration, algebra,  or  natural  philosophy. 

A more  extended  course  than  that  at  present  laid  down  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  first  class  might  be  required  in  geometry,  trigonometry, 
algebra,  and  natural  philosophy.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
calculus  should  also  be  expected.  I would  not  require  the  teachers  seek- 
ing promotion  to  first  class  to  be  examined  iii  grammar,  geography, 
book-keeping,  mensuration,  or  agriculture. 

ClasBijication  of  Fupils. — In  the  schools  that  were  fully  examined  by 
me  during  the  year  the  pupils  present  were  distributed  amongst  the 
different  classes  as  follows  : — 


First  Class,  . 
Second  „ 

Third  „ ' . 

Fourth  „ , 

Fifth  „ 


Boyd. 

Girls; 

621 

613 

540  } 73  par  cenfi. 

266 

268) 

163 

100  >27 percent. 

19 

uj 

The  average  age  of  these  pupils,  according  to  classes,  was — in  first  class 
6-6  years  ; in  second,  i)  years  ; in  third,  10*9  years ; ih  fourth,  12*G  years ; 
and  in  fifth,  13-6  years. 

The  proportion  of  the  number  in  daily  average  attendance  to  the  num- 
ber on  rolls  shows  no  remarkable  difference  from  the  results  of  former 
years.  In  the  schools  fully  inspected  by  me  the  average 

Number  on  rolls  was  q’trE 

„ in  daily  attendance,  . • * * • -o-n 

Centesimal  proportion,  . . . * • ‘ o*o 

The  slow  rate  of  progression  from  class  to  class,  and  the  consequent 
majorities  in  the  junior  classes,  are  attributed  almost  universally  by  the 
teachers  to  irregularity  of  attendance.  This  explanation  is  probably  trite 
to  a large  extent ; but  it  is  questionable  if  they  have  generally  adopted 
energetic  means  to  diminish  the  evil.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the 
teachers  for  the  most  part  are  not  in  the  habit  of  informing  parents, 
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'•  either  by  personal  communication  or  by  letter,  of  absences  from  school  • 
although  tills  notice  by  letter  coulcl  be  given  without  expense  by  send- 
ing it  by  a pupil  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  absentees.  No 
special  communication  either  is  made  in  the  instance  of  pupils  who 
making  a fair  number  of  attendances  during  the  year,  yet  are  frequently 
late  in  their  daily  attendance.  I am  persuaded  that  if  the  teachers  made 
it  a permanent  practice  to  communicate  more  frequently  in  school  mat- 
. tors  with  families,  the  natural  interest  of  the  parents  would  be  aroused 
• and  a more  regular  attendance  of  the  children  would  be  secured. 

But  it  is  in  the  new  system  of  payments  by  results  that  the  effectual 


cure  will  be  found  of  many  of  the  weak  points  which  have  impeded  the 
progress  of  popular  education. 


The  short  experience  I have  had  of  its  operation  on  the  first  experi- 
ment in  this  country,  and  the  opinions  which  I have  heard  expressed 
by  inspectors  who  have  conducted  these  examinations  in  different  districts 
go  far  to  convince  me  that  when  the  system  will  have  been  in  general 
operation,  and  the  defects  removed  which  actual  trial  will  have  pointed 
out,  a new  era  of  bright  hope  will  commence  for  the  National  schools. 
Both  teachei-s  and  pupils  will  be  stimulated  ; despondency  and  apathy 
that  often  palsied  the  energies  of  the  former  will  disappear,  and  a stronger 
spirit  of  emulation  will  urge  on  the  latter  to  industrious  application, 
and  an  ambition  to  rise  to  a higher  class.  During  the  recent  examina- 
tions the  feeling  of  interest  created  amongst  teachers  and  pupils  was 
very  noticeable.  Even  the  parents,  of  whose  indifference  to  education 
we  have  heard  so  much,  were  found  to  share  largely  in  the  ardour  and 
animation  of  their  own  children.  With  regard  to  the  teachers,  whose 
contentment  and  whose  welfare  should  be  objects  of  paramount  solici- 
tude, I feel  persuaded  that  the  effects  of  the  new  system  will  most 
agreeably  disappoint  them  ; and  that,  instead  of  its  depressing  them  to 
a lower  remuneration  for  their  exertions,  which  many  gloomy  prophets 
have  predicted,  the  teachers  will  receive  a suitable  and  generous  requital 
in  increased  incomes  and  an  improved  social  status. 

With  respect  to  the  new  school  programme  of  examination,  exhibiting 
admirable  educational  skill  in  its  various  provisions,  it  would  not  be  an 
easy  task  to  suggest  improvements.  I have  to  remark,  however,  that 
it  appears  to  me  to  make  the  number  of  school  stages  too  small  Ex- 
perience has  abundantly  proved  that,  with  our  present  five  classes, 
promotion  from  class  to  class  in  twelve  months  is  not  to  be  expected. 
Mr.  Keenan  s plan  of  eight  sections  would  I think,  be  entirely  free  from 
objection. 

Proficiency  of  pupils. — On  comparing  the  summary  table  of  proficiency 
tor  the  past  year  with  that  for  the  previous  year,  I find  that  the  per-cen- 
tages  are  higher  in  reading,  spelling,  explanation,  writing,  and  dictation, 
and  lower  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography  in  the  results  for  the  past 
year.  The  differences  however,  between  the  two  tables  are  small,  and 
do  not  call  for  any  special  observations.  Of  grammar  and  geography,  I 
a'v  e to  observe  that  the  knowledge  of  the  former  has  been  for  years 
past  gradually  sinking  into  oblivion,  and  that  the  latter  enjoys  only  a 
anguishing  existence.  ..  Their  revival,  however,  may  be  with  certainty 
oo  ed  for  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  new  examinations. 

In  arithmetic  I find  very  generally  a want  of  expertness  in  working 
sums.  This  slowness  I trace  to  the  neglect  of  mental  arithmetic,  which 
is  almost  universal;  and  yet  everyone  admits  that  these  mental 
operations  m calculation  invigorate  the  thinking  power,  and  tend  to 
e ectuate  both  facility  and  accuracy.  I am  glad  to  observe  the  practice 
spreading  amongst  the  schools  of  giving  home  exercises  in  arithmetic  to 
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be  worked  on  paper.  A few  years  back  and  no  such  exercise  was  to  be 
met  with— all  was  slate-worlc,  winch  was  very  absurd  Now  ™ T 
contrary,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  exercises  in  this  branch  and  in!  naJ™ 
and  dictation  performed  on  paper,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results 

I have  to  report  very  favourably  of  the  progress  of  the  most  important 
of  all  the  school-subjects,  namely,  reading.  There  is  a general  tendency 
to  attach  higher  value  to  proficiency  in  this  branch,  and  its  coaiate 
subject,  explanation,  than  existed  formerly.  In  some  schools  the  rnnfis 
are  required  to  recite,  without  book,  pieces  of  poetry  before  the  whole 
school.  These  pieces  are  taught  with  special  care,  so  as  to  sec Z 
correctness  and  expression.  .This  is.  an  excellent  practice,  producing 
results  quite  remarkable,  for.  I have  invariably  foimd  a better  style  of 
reading  than  ordinary  in  the  schools  in  which  this  practice  has  been 
adopted.  Wilting  fiom  dictation  is  a daily  practice  in  the  schools  and 
is  taught  with  success.  In  most  schools  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes 
write  this  exercise  on  paper.  Of  penmanship  I hare  to  report  very 
favourably.  It  ,s  possible  to  ascertain  at  a glance  if  witting  is  carefully 
taught,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  pupils’  performance  to  the  head-lines 
Where  this  identity  of  style  is  wanting,  the  inference  is  that  the  pupils 
are  left  to  themselves  to  imitate  or  not  as  they  choose.  Some  of  the 
schools  can  exhibit  beautiful  specimens  of  really  finished  penmanship 
I hare  also  to  report  favourably  of  the  continued  improvement  in  needle! 
work.  There  is  a fair  supply  of  materials  in  most  of  the  schools.  The 
test  to  which  the  female  teachers  are  subjected  at  the  annual  examina- 
tions m this  branch  has  had  a very  perceptible  influence  on  the  work— 
both  m variety  and.  in  finish— done  by  them  pupils. 

Taken  in  connexion  with  the  proficiency  exhibited  by  the  pupils,  the 
number  of  them  advanced  in  a given  period  from  class  to  class,  furnishes 
ft  iair  criterion  of  the  educational  effectiveness  of  the  schools.  T (five 
here  the  . actual  number  of  promotions  made  during  the  year,  °and 
compare  it  with  the  average  number  in  daily  attendance  for  the  same 
period : — 


Average  number  in  daily  .attendance,  . . , 3,183 

Number  of  promoted  pupils,  . , , 1*554 

Centesimal  proportion,  . . . . , ’ 48-8 

When  the  irregular  nature  of  the  pupils’  attendance  and  other 
unfavourable  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration,  this  result  must 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Besides,  in  the  very  best  of  the  ordinaiy 
schools,  and  even  in  the  model  schools,  the  proportion  of  the  promotions 
is  not  always  much  in  excess  of  that  here  given  for  ordinary  rural 
schools. 


District  Model  Schools. — The  following  seven  model  schools  are  in- 
cluded in  my  circuit,  namely,  Londonderry,  Coleraine,  Ballymoney,  Sligo, 
Enniskillen,  Newtownstowart  and  Omagh.  The  two  last  are  minor 
model  schools,  and  have  no  boarding-houses  for  the  maintenance  of 
pupd-teachers.  I have  furnished  a special  report  for  the  year  on  each 
of  these  schools.  .Each  of  them  is  divided  into  three  separate  depart- 
ments, male,  female,  and  infant.  The  examination  of  these  twenty-one 
departments  occupied  mo  for  seven  weeks.  In  the  following,  I exhibit 
by  way  of  comparison,  the  loading  educational  results  of  the  examination 
oi  fourteen  departments,  namely,  the  male  and  female  of  each  of  these 
schools,  excluding  the  infant  departments.  Opposite  the  name  of  each 
school  two  sets  of  per-centages  are  exhibited — the  one  representing  the 
proportion  of  the  number  of  pupils  who  qualified  for  premiums  to  the 
total  number  examined  ; and  the  other,  the  proportion  of  the.  number 
ox  promotions  made  in  twelve  months  to  the  average  number  in  daily 
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jppeulixQ.  attendance.  These  combined  tests  oiler  a fair  measure  of  the  educational 
effectiveness  of  each  school : — 

Pur-con  tages. 


Hea4  In- 
spectors’ 
Reports  on 
Schools  in- 
spected. and 
Teachers 
examined. 

A.  O'Cal- 
laghan, esq. 


Enniskillen, 

Newtownsteivart. 

Sligo, 

Omagh, 

Ballymoney, 

Coleraine, 

Sligo, 

Ballymoney, 

N ewtownstewart, 

Enniskillen, 

Derry, 

Coleraine, 

Derry, 

Omagh, 


Female, 
Male,  . 
Male,  . 
F eniale, 
Female, 
Male,  , 
Female, 
Male,  . 
Female, 
Male,  . 
Male,  . 
Female, 
Female, 
Male,  . 


miiums. 

Promotions. 

65 

63 

61 

60 

48 

70 

53 

62 

26 

87 

43 

69 

51 

57 

37 

60 

66 

25 

49 

40 

47 

39 

37 

47 

46 

35 

38 

43 

School  fees. — The  total  number  on  rolls  in  the  twenty-one  departments, 
ontha  31st  December,  1871,  was  2,004.  The  proportion  paying  the 
different  rates  of  school-fees  was  as  follows  : — 

'879  paying  5s.  a quarter. 

670  „ 2 s,6d.  „ 

455  „ Is.  ltf.  „ 

From  this  it  appears  that  43*8  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  on  rolls  were 
rated  at  the  highest  fee. 

This  proportion  appears  to  me  to  he  too  large,  and  has  been,  to  a 
certain  extent,  forced  through  a want  of  due  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  for  the  circumstances  of  the  parents.  During  the  past 
year  much  discontent  has  been  exhibited  by  the  latter  on  this  point, 
and  public  attention  drawn  to  it  in  the  journals  by  complaining 
parents.  The  Inspectors  in  charge  of  these  schools,  should,  I think, 
exercise  a more  direct  and  firmer  control  in  this  matter  of  school-fees. 
Whenever  a parent  admits  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  him.  to  pay 
the  highest  fee,  his  child  should  be  admitted  at  a lower,  for  it  is  found 
by  experience  that  people  are  not  willing  to  confess  to  an  inability  of 
this  kind,  and  when  they  do  so,  the  demand  for  the  higher  fee  should  he 
at  once  withdrawn. 

Pvjnl-teachers  and  Monitors — The  number  composing  the  junior 
staff  in  these  seven  model  schools,  on  the  1st  January,  1871,  was  79. 
There  were  admitted  during  the  year  42  ; 40  completed  their  course  of 
training  and  left.  Of  the  number  who  left,  7 wore  appointed  as  teachers 
in  ordinary  schools ; 8 were  sent  to  complete  their  training  to  the  Cen- 
tral Institution,  Dublin;  18  gave  up  teaching  and  entered  into  other 
employments,  mid  7 remain  without  any  present  engagements. 

I feel  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  order,  the  discipline,  and  the 
moral  tone  of  all  the  schools  are  highly  satisfactory.  The  conduct  of  the 
pupil-teacliers  and  monitors  has  been  most  favourably  reported  on  by 
their  teachers.  Ho  serious  breach  of  discipline  has  occurred  during  the 
year  in  any  of  these  schools,  and  no  misconduct  requiring  special  notice. 
The  teachers  themselves  are,  with  a few  exceptions,  most  diligent  and 
earnest  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  exceptional  cases  have 
been  already  brought  specially  under  the  notice  of  the  Board.. 

Annual  Exmmnations  of  the  Teachers  of  Ordinary  Schools, -—The  fol- 
lowing conditions  were  acted  on  during  the  past  year.  Candidates  for 
promotion  to  a higher  class,  who  at  the  Easter  examination  answered  45 
per  cent,  of  the  number  of  questions,  were  entitled  to  a re-call  to  the 
oral  examination ; while  candidates  for  promotion  to  a higher  division 
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of  their  class,  to  qualify  for  a re-call,  were  expected  to  ajiswer  55  per  AppmtUxa. 
cent.  The  joint  per  centages  of  tlie  written  and  oral  examinations,  H TT 
finally  determining  promotion,  were  50  per  cent,  in  tlie  former  case,  and  ^Stor?” 
60  per  cent,  in  the  latter,  Reports  on 

The  following  summary  exhibits  tlie  results  of  the  examinations  for 
the  year  1871  i— 

Males.  Females.  examined. 


Number  of  teachers  summoned  to  attend, 

„ who  failed  to  attend, 

, recommended  for  promotion  to 

I1! 

I*, 
is 
ID, 

II2, 

III', 

III-, 

„ recommended  to  lie  left  stationary, 

„ „ dismissed  for  failure  in  :• 

One  subject. 

Two  aubjeots, 

Three  or  more  subjects. 


244 

ai 

1 


4 

20“ 

2f) 

110 


15] 

18 


1 

1 


A.  O'Cal- 
lagian,  esq. 


4 

3 

20 

21 

64 


1 


Tlxat  is,  only  32  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  male  candidates  succeeded, 
and  46  per  cent,  of  the  female.  As  I have  stated  in  a former  part  of 
this  report,  my  opinion  is  that  tlie  subjects  in  programme  for  first  and 
second  classes  of  the  male  teachers,  are  both  too  numerous  and  too  diffi- 
cult ; and  tlie  large  proportion  of  failures  from  year  to  year  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  O’ Callaghan,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  die.,  <&e. 


No.  4.--' General  Report  of  M.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector,  m.  Fits- 
on  Schools  inspected  and  Teachers  examined  in  1871.  Gerald, esq. 

Dublin,  April,  1872. 

Gentlemen, — I have  tlie  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  for 
the  consideration  of  tlie  Commissioners  of  National  Education : — 

During  the  year  to  which  it  refers,  no  change  took  place  in  the  dis- 
tricts under  my  superintendence,  or  in  tlie  Inspectors  in  immediate  charge 
of  them.  These  gentlemen  discharged  their  arduous  duties,  as  in  former 
years,  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  in  such  a manner  as  to  call  for  but 
little  interference  on  my  part.  Few  people,  if  any,  excejit  those  imme- 
diately engaged  in  tlie  work  of  carrying  on  primary  education  in  Ireland, 
have  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  the  District  Inspec- 
tors, or  of  the  energy,  patience,  and  care  necessary  to  perform  that  work 
effectually.  The  inspection  of  the  schools,  including,  of  course,  the  ex- 
amination of  the  pupils  present,  occupies  from  four  to  six  hours  a day, 
according  to  circumstances ; and  except  during  vacation,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  teachers’  and  monitors’  examination,  this  work  must  be 
undertaken  on  at  least  nine  days  in  every  fortnight.  Speaking  generally, 

I am  within  the  mark  when  I say  that  an  Inspector  is  very  seldom  out 
for  less  than  eight  hours  on  inspection  days — reckoning  from  the  time 
he  leaves  home  until  he  returns — and  that  lie  is  often  out  for  ten  or  even 
twelve  hours  a day.  This  alone  is  an  amount  of  work  considerably  above 
that  required  of  other  civil  servants.  The  lowest  period  I have  stated 
being  33  per  cent,  more  than  the  time  required  of  tlie  in-door  staff  of  any 
public  department. 
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ApptndixG.  On  tlie  days  when  an  Inspector  is  not  en  d in  out-door  duty 

j£eaa  in-  namely,  Saturday,  and  one  day  in  each  forbnig^u  resides — he  is  engaged 
spectors’  in  writing  reports  on  the  schools  he  lias  visited,  correspondence  with 
ScCh  in  manaoers  and  others,  and  a variety  of  miscellaneous  duties,  which  en- 
spected  and  tirely  occupy  his  time.  If  an  Inspector  were  to  devote  to  his  office  work 
Teachers  on  these  days  only  the  six  hours  a day  required  in  Government  offices 
examined,  p.  ]je  hopelessly  in  arrear  in  less  than  a month.  Indeed,  as  a 

M.  Fitz - matter  of  fact,  few  Inspectors  can  get  their  week’s  woi’k  done  within 
Gerald,  esq.  the  week,  and  too  many  are  obliged  to  work  even  on  Sunday,  so  as  to 
have  their  official  papers  in  the  office  on  Monday  morning,  as  required, 
I do  not  now  refer  to  an  Inspector’s  duties  in  connexion  with  the  exa- 
minations of  teachers  and  monitors,  for  these,  though  involving  labour 
and  attention,  have  special  times  'allotted  for  them  ; but  L must  refer  to 
what  is,  after  all,  the  severest  tax  upon  the  Inspector — namely,  the  re- 
sponsibility which  rests  upon  him  in  reference  to  the  work  of  education 
in  his  district.  The  great  majority  of  school  managers,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  do  not  recognise  it  as  part  of  their  duty  to  superintend  the 
instruction  given  in  their  schools  ; they  leave  this  avowedly  to  the  In- 
spector. It  will  be  easily  seen  how  this  increases  his  labour  and  his 
responsibility.  If  he  had  merely,  as  the  name  of  his  office  imports,'  to 
inspect  and  examine  the  schools,  and  to  report  upon  them,  he  would 
still  have  more  than  enough  to  do ; but  he  must  do  much  more,  for  he 
must  be  ready  always  to  advise  and  instruct  the  teachers  who  apply  to 
him ; he  must  formulate  as  well  as  measure  the  education  given  in  the 
schools  under  his  charge  ; he  must,  in  fact,  organise  as  well  as  inspect 
them.  He  is  practically  the  director  of  primary  education  within  his 
district ; and  his  influence  as  such  extends,  on  an  average,  over  an  area 
of  530  square  miles,  and,  in  round  numbers,  to  90,000  persons,  of  whom 
16,000  are  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools  which  he  inspects.  This  is  an 
aspect  of  an  Inspector’s  duty  and  responsibility  which  is  commonly  lost 
sight  of,  but  which  presses  severely  upon  the  abler  and  more  conscien- 
tious members  of  the  staff.  Such  men  have  literally  no  time  for  any- 
thing but  the  duties  of  their  position,  and  most  of  them  toil  on  under 
an  uneasy  sense  that,  work  as  they  will,  they  must  of  necessity  leave 
undone  much  of  what  they  desire  to  do. 

The  heavy  responsibility  resting  upon  the  Inspectors,  which  all  thought- 
ful men  among  them  feel,  is  about  to  be  greatly  augmented  by  the 
introduction  of  a system  of  partial  payment  of  the  teachers  by  results. 
Henceforth,  the  Inspector  will  have  to  measure  exactly  the  work  done 
in  each  school,  with  the  consciousness  that  upon  every  act  of  judgment 
he  forms  in  respect  of  it,  a portion  of  the  teacher’s  income  will  depend, 
in  fact,  by  every  decision  adverse  to  the  teacher,  he  inflicts,  on  the  spot, 
a pecuniary  fine — small,  no  doubt,  in  individual  amount,  but  rising  in 
the  aggregate,  possibly,  to  a considerable  sum.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge 
upon  the  patience  and  skill  that  must  be  brought  to  the  performance  of 
this  duty,  or  upon  the  responsibility  which  it  involves.  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  in  England  have  no  such  delicate  or  invidious  task  to  perform. 
When  they  reject  a pupil  at  the  results’  examination,  the  loss  does  not 
fall  directly  on  the  teacher,  but  on  the  school  committee,  who,  not  having 
a direct  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  and,  besides,  having  other  sources 
of  income,  are  likely  to  bear  the  loss  with  equanimity,  or,  at  least,  to 
take  a candid  view  of  the  Inspector’s  action,  and  not  to  suspect  or 
attribute  any  unworthy  motive  on  his  part.  Fortunately,  the  Irish 
teachers  have  great  confidence  in  the  Inspectors — a confidence  which,  as 
a vu  ^ey  deserve  ; and  I have' no  doubt  that  the  same  qualities 
winch  have  gained  this  confidence  in  the  past  will  continue  to  secure  it 
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m tlie  futiu'e,  ill  spite  of  the  more  . lUiic.lt  conditions  under  wbicb  thev 
vill  henceforth  he  exercise,!.  Hut  the  duty  will  not  be  the  less  one™, 
M the  Inspector  on  this  account,  rather  tlie  more  so  ■ and  it  is  to  1 » 
hoped  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  lighten  their  work  in  other  directions 
aiul  to  make  their  position  more  comfortable.  The  former  can  he  done 
by  reducing  the  number  of  inspections  in  the  year,  and  by  cUmimdiiu^ 
the  clerking  work  required.  X dwelt,  in  a former  report,  on  the  neces°- 
wty  of  reducing  the  number  of  inspections ; and  I need  not  over  the 
same  ground  again,  especially  as  the  introduction  of  the  results’  intern 
miidem  it  a practical  necessity.  But  with  reference  to  the  clerW 
mpiu-ed  of  Inspectors,  anyone  conversant  with  their  duties  must  see  how 
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Appendix  C. 

Head  In- 
spectors’ 
Iteports  on 
Schools  in- 
spected and 
Teachers 
examined. 

M.  FUz- 
Gerald,  esq. 


™ J r;™  ^ Lutu-ijQoivj  m tlie  observutior 

m the  school,  m Ills  report  to  the  ollice,  and  in  the  district  book  " And 
many  of  these  details,  such  as  those  relating  to  the  teachers  and  the 
fabric  of  the  house,  are  recorded,  inspection  after  inspection,  in  identical 
trims,  no  change  having  taken  place.  Surely,  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement  here. 

The  introduction  of  the  system  of  payment  by  results  into  this  country 
vouch  may  be  said  to  be  now  inaugurated,  marks  a very  important 
change  in  Irish  National  Education.  I do  not  propose  now  to  dis- 
cuss this  system,  which  many  thoughtful  men  consider  unsuited  to 
mu'  ““Of.  and  practically  unnecessary.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that 
we  have  had  and  still  have  in  Ireland  many  primary  schools  as  good 
us  could  be  found  in  any  country.  The  model  schools,  for  instance, 
aitord  a bright  example  of  what  can  be  clone  by  good  teachers  working 
under  favourable  circumstances.  Pupils  educated  at  these  schools,  and 
at  ordinary  schools.  also,  have  shown  during  the  past  year,  by  their 
success  at  competitive  examinations,  that  they  had  received  thorough 
instruction  m those  branches  selected  as  tests  of  fitness  for  admission  to 
the  publie  service  ; and  many  persons  argue  that  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion and  of  inspection  which  produced  these  results  should  not  have 
been  altered.  They  maintain  that,  had  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  been 
improved,  and  the  benefits  of  training  thrown  open  to  a larger  number 
ot  them,  a greater  amount  of  good  would  have  been  done.  It  is  now 
both  too  late  and  too  soon  to  discuss  this  cpiestion — too  late,  when  the 
introduction  of  tlio  system  of  payment  by  results  has  been  decided  on  ; 
too  soon,  while  we  have  yet  no  knowledge  of  the  practical  working  of 
that  system.  It  is  well,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  system  designed 
tf  Jle  ailc*  materially  from  that  in  operation  in  England.  In 

ie  first  place,  the  Irish,  system  provides  good  personal  salaries  for  the 
eachers,  and  in  tlie  second  place,  the  programme  of  instruction  and 
examination  for  tlie  Irish  schools  is  much  more  comprehensive  than 
even  that  set  out  in  the  last  revised  English  code. 

A glance  at  the  programme  of  examination  issued  to  the  schools  will 
s iow  that  the  tone  of  Irish  education  will  not  be  lowered  by  the  intro- 
of  results’  payment.  I purposely  abstain  from  any  criticism  on 
iat  document,  because  I mil  aware  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  revise 
1 , and  that  most  probably  a revised  issue  of  it  ■will  appear  before  this 
report  is  made  public.  But  I wish  to  point  out  that,  whether  in  its 
present  or  in  any  revised  form  at  all  likely  to  he  adopted,  it  provides 
°|’  ™le  ‘thorough  and  complete  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  National 
sciools,  on  the  same  basis  as  hitherto ; and  I would  say  to  the  teachers 
? may  r0ad  these  remarks,  that  if  they  teach  their  classes  according 
0 lie  Programme,  with  a single  eye  to  educate  the  pupils  under  their 

L 
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AppemlixC.  charge  they  need  have  no  fear  as  to  the  etfcct  of  the  results’  exaiuina- 
Headln-  on  their  own  incomes.  Let  them  faithfully  instruct  their  pupils, 
specters1'"  thoroughly  and  intellectually  as  heretofore,  and  not  only  will  they  turn 
Reports  on  out,  good  scholars,  which  should  ho  their  first  aim,  hut  they  will  earn 
matted  o°’d  larger  fees  than  could  he  secured  by  any  system  of  crammiiwj  however 
Teachers  skilful. 


Examined.  B-especting  the  teachers  attending  examination  during  the  year  I have 
M.  Fits-  but  little  to  say.  Those  seeking  admission  to  the  service,  at  least  the 
Gerald, esq.  males,  were  decidedly  inferior  to  those  coming  forward  a few  years  since. 

The  sole  cause  of  their  inferiority  is  to  be  found  in  the  smallness  of  the 
teachers’  incomes,  especially  in  the  lower  classes.  Let  us  hope  that  as 
the  incomes  improve  under  the  new  system,  so  will  the  candidates  for 
the  office  of  teacher.  The  best  prepared  candidates — in  fact,  the  only 
well  prepared  candidates  examined  by  mo  during  the  year,  were  those 
who  had  been  pupil  teachers  or  paid  monitors  ; and  to  a judicious  exten- 
sion of  the  monitorial  staff  I look  forward  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
means  of  increasing  the  supply  of  qualified  teachers. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


Tlie  Secretaries,  &c.,  &c. 


M‘.  FitzGerald,  Head  Inspector. 


JppendinD.  APPENDIX  D. 

Extracts  from  District  Inspectors’  Reports  for  the 
found  in  year  1871. 

attendance 

atinspec-  General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
during  the  inspections  onade  during  the  year . 

year.  District  1,  Letterkenny ; Mr.  Macaulay. — Heading  (including  oral 

spelling  and  explanation). — Some  improvement  in  reading.  Care  is 
taken  that  the  pupils  are  made  to  read  slowly  and  with  great  distinctness. 
Explanation  has  become  an  indispensable  part  of  the  lessons  in  all  the 
classes,  and  in  most  of  the  schools  the  children  are  profitably  exercised 
in  occasionally  transcribing  from  their  lesson  hooks — an  exercise  which, 

• when  properly  supervised,  answers  the  two-fold  purpose  of  a useful 

spelling  lesson  combined  with  writing. 

Arithmetic. — The  practical  part  of  the  arithmetic  continues  to  be 
very  well  taught,  and,  in  general,  fairly  understood ; hut,  I am  of 
opinion,  the  exercises  are  not  sufficiently  diversified.  The  teachers 
rarely  depart  from  the  questions  given  in  the  text-books,  and  the  result 
invariably  is,  that  the  pupils  feel  themselves  embarrassed  when  the  ex- 
aminer proposes  “ sums”  to  which  they ’are  unaccustomed. 

Penmanship . — This  important  subject  appears  to  me  to  be  more  care- 
fully taught  in  most  of  the  schools  than  it  has  formerly  been.  .The 
teachers  look  closely  after  the  pupils  when  engaged  at  their  writing 
exercises.  A taste  for  neat  and  legible  writing  is  spreading  amongst  the 
pupils,  and,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  we  may  expect  to  find  that  bad 
or  illegible  wilting  will  be  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  as  we  have 
found  it  to  he. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — I may  say  that,  as  a general  rule,  “trans- 
cription” is  better  attended  to  than  heretofore,  and  has,  to  a considerable 
extent,  usurped  the  place  of  the  ordinary  dictation  exercises,  over,  which 
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it  possesses  some  advantages.  In  many  of  the  schools  the  dictation 
erase  is  written  upon  paper  with  very  beneficial  results.  No  part  of  the 
school  programme  is  better  attended  to  by  both  teachers  and  pupils 
Grammar.  There  is  but  little  change  in  the  general  proficienc'y  at- 
tained by  the  pupils  in  this  subject.  Text-books  are  not  ill  general  use 
and  the  preparation  of  home  lessons  is  not  sufficiently  encoiu-a^ed  bv  the 
parents.  There  is  therefore,  but  little  opportunity  of  learnin|  grammar 
unless  from  the  instructions  of  the  teachers  during  the  ordinary  lessons 
Geography.  The  progress  m this  branch  of  the  school  programme 
does  not  come  up  to  nay  expectations.  The  chief  defect  observable  in  the 
examination  of  the  children  is  their  liability  to  answer  questions  on  the 
relative  situations  or  positions  of  to\vns,  counties.  <fcc.,  without  a refer- 
ence to  the  map. 

Needlework.— Tlio  proficiency  in  this  most  important  branch  is  by  no 
means  as  satisfactory  as  it  should  he.  Only  a comparatively  small 
number  of  the  teachers  can  produce  really  neat  specimens  of  plain  work 
Then  industrial  tunning  has  been  much  neglected,  and  they  have  vet  to 
learn  that  good  needlework  is  indispensable  in  a teacher,  and  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  good  scholarship. 

Extra  Branches 
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Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
vear. 


Singing,  . 
Drawing, 
Agriculture, 
Mensuration, 
Geometry, 
Algebra,  . 

Book-keeping,  . 


Schools. 

3 

2 

7 

8 
8 
0 


Number  Learning. 
59-65 
18-35 
18 
32 
23 
18 

20 


General  Proficiency. 
Tolerably  good. 

Pretty  fair. 

N ot  much  progress. 
Fair 

Fair  in  First  Book. 
Knowledge  of  Simple 
Equations,  fair. 
Theory,  fairly  under- 
stood. 


Tlie  Agricultural  Class  Book  is  tanglit  with  fair  success  in  three  schools. 

The  Templedouglas  Agricultural  School  is  not  included  in  this  return, 
the  progress  in  that  department  being  specially  noted  by  the  agricultural 
inspector.  The  introduction  of  Agricultural  Class  Book  does  not  meet 
with  much  favour. 

Genercd  observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  JEduca-  Condition 
tionm  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  and  Pr0£- 
iScJlQols.  ' Pects  o{ 

mi  . . - National 

< f h0  chief  obstacle  to  the  further  extension  of  ^National  schools  in  this  Education 
district  is  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  sites  in  the  several  localities  trict'^th" 
where  they  are  urgently  required.  suggestions 

The  irregularity  of  the  attendance  is  the  principal  drawback  to  the  fori°creaiT 
efficiency  of  the  schools  in  operation.  of 

What  I have  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the  Schools, 
the  progress  of  education  is  happily  in  process  of  removal.  I am  confl- 
uent the  discontent  of  tlie  teachers  will,  in  a short  time,  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  things  of  the  post ; and  I am  sanguine  enough  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  generous  considerations  of  the  Commissioners  and  of  the 
Government  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  increased  exertions  of  the 
gratified  recipients  of  a long-deferred  hut  merited  remuneration. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  Proficiency 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  foundin' 

. District  2,  Londonderry  ; Mr.  Dugan. — Reading  (including  oral  spell-  attendance 
and  explanation).— The  style  of.  reading  is  generally  plain  and 
audible,  with  correctness  in  the  pronunciation  of  words,  but  wanting  in  during  the 

L 2 year. 
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expressiveness.  By  expressive  reading  two  tilings  are  to  be  understood 
1 that  tlio  reader  groups  the  words  and  pronounces  them  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  show  that  he  understands  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the  matter 
read  • 2,  that  the  hearer  clearly  apprehends  wlmt  the  writer  of  it  in- 
tended to  convey.  Our  pupils  fail,  as  a rule,  in  these  points,  either  of 
wliich  implies  the  other. 

The  teachers  do  not  give  sufficient  or  earnest  attention  to  this  most 
important  of  our  school  courses— intelligent  explanation  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  lessons.  Drift  of  sentences  and  application  of  words  is 
much  neglected.  They  too  often  confine  their  instruction  in  this  way  to 
mere  parrot  repetitions  of  the  meanings  of  the  few  words  in  the  columns 
at  heads  of  lessons,  instead  of  taking  these  as  merely  specimens  of  the 
manner  for  treating  all  the  words  necessary  to  elucidate  the  text. 

Recitation  of  poetry,  at  present  not  enforced  in  the  new  programme 
for  results  will,  1 trust,  he  mode  hereafter  an  essential  requisite  for  a 
pass  in  reading.  There  are  few  exercises  more  profitable  for  National 
schools.  It  produces  many  of  those  results  wliich  are  aimed  at  by  a 
higher  education.  It  stores  the  mind  with  refined  thoughts,  elevates 
it  with  noble  sentiments,  and  acts  as  an  auxiliary  to  composition  and 
reading,  by  enlarging  the  vocabulary  and  improving  the  intonation. 

Arithmetic. — The  proficiency  in  arithmetic  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  evidence  of  slovenly  and  imperfect  teaching  is  very  distinct,  the 
pupils’  exercises  being  characterized  by  want  of  method-  and  accuracy. 
It  is  fair,  however,-  to  say  that  this  state  of  things’ is  not  confined  to 
Irish  National  schools : the  same  complaint  is  almost  universal  amongst 
the  inspectors  of  schools  in  England  and  Scotland.  Of  24  who  reported 
on  the  subject,  not  less  than  17  spoke  most  mifqvoupibly  of  arithmetic, 
the  phrases  frequently  employed  to  characterize  it  being,  “ at  a low  ebb," 

“ the  weakest  subject  in  the  school,”  “ uncertain,”  “ unsatisfactory,”  &c. 

I regret  to  say  that  the  same  epithets  might,  in  truth,  he  used  by  me. 
Of  course  there  are  several  bright  exceptions,  hut.  as  a rule,  my  remarks 
apply  to  the  generality  of  rural  schools. 

The  instruction  is  not  sufficiently  individual  or  explanatory,  sufficient 
care  not  being  taken  to  prevent  copying,  or  to  required:!  ie  pupils  to  work 
from  their  own  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  principles  applicable  to  the 
ease  in  hand.  The  chief  stumbling-blocks  which  are  met  with  in  Class 
II.  being  the  carrying  of  10  ; in  Class  III.,  reduction  and  working  for 
exact  remainders,  even  such  as  halfpence  and  farthings  in  division  of 
money;  in  Class  IV.,  reduction  of  weights  and  measures  and  proportion. 

In  carrying  out  tlio  requirements  of  the  new  programme  in  schools 
examined  for  results’  fees,  I found  that  the  failures  in  arithmetic  were,  on 
an  average,  no  less  than  Of)  per.  cent.  It  will  be  remembered,  however, 
that  this  result  was  obtained  from  the  worst  schools  of  the  district,  and 
that  the  requirement  “to  work  oil  paper  easy  questions  in  simple  propor- 
tion” utterly  confounded  all  in  Class  III.,  generally  the  highest  class  in 
the  description  of  schools  examined.  I expect,  however,  in  my  next  re- 
port, to  be  able  to  record  a more  favourable  state  of  things,  from  the 
operation  of  the  results’  system.  Teachers  who  wish  to  place  their  pupils 
in  a fair  way  for  obtaining  a pass  in  arithmetic  must  give  more  attention 
to  (1)  individual  teaching;  (2),  to  prevention  of  copying;  (3),  to  The 
pupils  understanding  the  principles  and  rules  governing  each  operation ; 
and,  lastly,  to  tlio  frequent  exercise  in  giving  written  answers,  on  slate 
and  paper,  to  questions  dictated. 

Penmanship.— Penmanship  presents  a well-marked  progress  in  all 
respects.  The  sprawling,  crabbed  writing,  formerly  so  common  in. 
elementary  and  in  higher  schools,  is  scarcely  ever  seen  now  in  our  Na- 
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tiimal  Schools.  The  general  practice  is  to  write  a ronndWI.  , , . 

hand.  The  “ cmn]ietitiou  in  penmanship,"  started  by  Mr  V Fokw’T'4 
awakened  a good  deal  of  activity  amongst  teachers  and  nunils  and  P/0pfici™CJ' 
I believe  tend  to  e_ge  good  writing.  In  several  £K  2 S» 
ohseived  that  the  pupils  of  (Jlass  I.  are  somewhat  neglected  in 
The  training  of  the  hand  to  describe  by  pencil  or  oen  the  elem»  + r?'”!pec: 

letters,  such  as  curves,  ovals,  and  straight  lines 

benefit  at  an  early  age.  ua  year. 

nViftV  /«»» >^^rWritu.g  from  dictation  is  well  tauc-ht  in 
most  of  the  National  schools  of  tlas  district.  Many  of  the  exercises  „f 
this  land  written  by  pupils  of  Glass  III.  and  Class  iv.,  in  several  of  the 
country  schools,  would,  in  fact,  be  creditable  to  the  upper  classes  of  a 
gramniar  school,  Several  years  ago  I advocated  that  pupils  of  Class  II 
should  he  exorcised  in  writing  words  from  their  sounds.  Some  inspectors 
have  disapproved  ot  this  but,  ns  it  appears  to  me,  on  insufficient  grounds 
In  the  new  programme  for  results,  however,  such  an  exercise  forms  a 
requisite  for  even  a pass  in  spelling  in  Class  II.,  and  higher'  and 
further,  the  very  introduction  to  writing  from  dictation— viz.  trails- 
cnpticm  of  words — has  been  placed  in  the  programme  for  Class  I In 
addition  to  ordinary  writing  from  dictation,  it  would  be  well  to  exercise 
the  senior  pupils— senior  Class  IV.  and  Class  V.—in  Writing  stanzas 
sentences  and  paragraphs,  m prose,  from  memory.  This  will  Assist  cor! 
rectness  ot  spelling  m composition — such  ag  leiter-jvritjno-  or  work  of 
the  kind..  I here  is  no  doubt  that  the  sound,*  in  many  instances,  sv.qnests 
the  spelling  of  a word.  We  often  find  pupils,  who  can  write  words  and 
sentences  fairly  from  dictation,  to  make  sad  blunders  when  writing  even 
the  same  or  similar  ones  from  mere  memory  or  independent  composition. 

Grammar. — Instruction  in  grammar  is  generally  unsatisfactory.  This 
subject  has  been  aptly  termed  the  “ logic  of  the  people”  ; but,  I iVret  to 
say,  that  it  is  not  so  taught  in,  at  least  the  schools  of  my  districts  to 
merit  the  name.  Children  in  Class  II.  know  the  noun  and  adjective  • 
m Class  III.,  the  verb  and  adverb  additional ; Class  IV.  have  somehazv 
notions  regarding  the  “ nominative”  and  the  “objective,”  hut  as  to 
knowing  how  or  where  to  find  the  subject  and  predicate  in  an  assertion 
or  to  distinguish  the  adjuncts,  is  out  of  the  question. 

1 Ckography. — Geogn 4 >hy  is  rather  poorly  taught.  It  is  surprising 
what  little  attention  is  given  to  this  interesting  subject.  Even  the  more 
advanced  pupils — (Jlass  IV.  and  V. — know  little  more  than  the  mere 
outlines  ot  flic  maps  of  the  World,  Europe,  and  Ireland ; hardly  any- 
thing of  physical  geography,  especially  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  the 
distribution  ot  minerals,  plants,  and  animals.  Knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject, showing  the  mutual  dependence  of  countries  and  people,  is  intensely 
interesting  to  us  now,  owing  to  the  means  of  almost  universal  communi- 
cation which  science  has  opened  up.  No  child,  whether  of  poor  or  rich, 
can,  m these  days,  ho  considered  n s satisfactorily  instructed  who  does  not 
possess  some  definite  ideas  upon  such  a subject  before  he  leaves  school. 

The  now  programme,  ignoring  results  in  geography  for  all  below  Class 
III.,  will  probably  have  the  ollect  of  so  far  limiting  the  instruction, 
this  need  not  he  regretted  since  sufficient  can  be  taught  to  those  who 
remain  long  enough  in  school  for  Class  III.  and  higher,  while  for  those 
who  do  not  so  remain  the  nature  iind  amount  of  the  instruction  that  could- 
he  given  in  geography  would  ho  worthless.  The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  mstruction  in  grammar — not,  however,  to  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic— arts  that  must  bo  acquired  by  practice  from  an  early  age.  the 
more  necessary  in  National  schools,  of  which,  in  this  district,  88  per 
LQnt.of  the  pupils ‘do  not  reach  twelve  years, 
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the  Schools 
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Needlework. — Needlework  is  taught  in  54  schools  to  about  1,500  girls. 
The  proficiency,  especially  in  plain  sewing,  is  steadily  improving.  I 
continue  to  require  the  pupils  in  each  school  to  produce  samplers  of  this 
kind  of  work,  executed  since  last  visit.  Plain  work  comprehends  the 
varieties  known  under  the  terms  plain  needlework  and  knitting.  Fancy 
work,  such  as  embroidery,  wool-work,  fancy  knitting,  and  crochet,  is  also 
taught  in  several  schools.  I do  not  by  any  means  discourage  such  work, 
unless  pushed  to  excess.  It  trains  the  hand  to  dexterity  and  the  eye  tb 
harmonies  of  form  and  colour,  while  it  forms  a pleasing  and  useful  recrea- 
tion to  those  who  shall  have  long  enough  of  weary  life-work  before  them. 
In  this  district  a large  number  of  gii-ls  are  kept  from  school  at  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  thirteen  to  earn  a little  in  sewing  or  finishing  shirts, 
distributed  by  the  agents  for  the  Deny  factories.  The  art  of  cutting 
out  is  rather  neglected ; hut,  as  this  subject  has  become  one  of  the  re- 
quirements for  classes  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  in  the  new  programme,  failure  in 
which  will  entail  a deduction  in  results  fees,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
it  will  receive  more  attention  for  the  future. 

Extra  Branches  :■ — 


Singing, 

Drawing,  . . • 

Agriculture,  . 
Mensuration, 

Geometry,  . , • 

Algebra,  . , • 

Book-keeping,  . • 

Navigation,  . 

Physical  and  Applied  Science 


Sohools. 

Number  Learning. 

Goncral  rrofioicnoy. 

15 

500 

Fair. 

52 

00 

Fair. 

SO 

100 

Poor. 

20 

50 

Medium. 

14 

30 

Medium. 

IS 

24 

Poor. 

20 

00 

Medium. 

1 

3 

Poor. 

l 

40 

Medium. 

The  Agricultural  Class  Book  is  taught  with  fair  success  in  four  schools. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  ‘prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
Schools. 

In  this  district,  comprising  portions  of  two  counties  whose  inhabit- 
ants 'are  characteristically  distinct  in  race,  habits,  and,  very  generally,  in 
religion,  the  state  and  prospects  of  National  education  are  as  hopeful  as 
can  be  expected  under  the  several  drawbacks  affecting  it.  These  portions 
of  counties  are : — the  barony  or  great  northern  peninsula  of  Inishowen, 
and  part  of  Paphoe,  in  county  Donegal ; the  city  and  liberties  of  Deny ; 
the  barony  of  Tirkeeran,  and  part  of  ELennauglit,  in  county  Londonderry. 

The  drawbacks  referred  to  are,  though  not  in  the  order  of  effective  im- 
portance : — I.  The  imperfections  and  weakness  of  the  teaching  power. 
II.  The  apathy  and  neglect  of  parents  in  not  sending  their  children  to 
school ; or,  if  they  do,  in  not  making  them  aid  the  work  done  there  by 
some  sort  of  home  exercises.  III.  The  imperative  demand  for  juvenile 
labour  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

I.  Out  of  the  135  teachers  under  my  supervision  little  move  than  one- 
half  are  trained,  and  of  the  63  untrained  teachers  59  are  third  class  and 
probationers.  While  admitting  that  amongst  these  low  and  unclassed 
teachers  there  are  several  earnest  and  efficient  men,  I am  hound,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  the  best  results  are,  as  a general  rule,  found  in  schools 
conducted  by  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a training  course, 
short  and  consequently  imperfect  as  it  may  be.  Although  we  have  two 
excellent  manuals  of  method,  &c. — Mr.  Joyce’s  and  Mr.  Robinson’s — it 
18  surprising  to  us  to  find  how  imperfectly  these  are  studied  or  consulted 
by  the  very  class  of  teachers  that  most  need  the  information  conveyed. 
The  answering  on  this  subject  at  the  annual  examinations  is  of  a very 
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meagre  ancl  doubtfully  useful  character.  Method,  as  understood  by  the  Apptn&teD. 
term,  and  as  explained  in  the  manuals  referred  to,  ought  to  hold  a more  c ~ 
important  place  in  estimating  a teacher’s  claim  for  promotion,  and  a Sd  pm* 
higher  penalty  attached  to  failure  in  it  by  candidates  for  classification.  Pects 
What  should  we  say  of  a surgical  candidate  who  was  allowed  to  pass  for 
his  diploma  without  knowing  the  technical  language  or  the  use  of  thetortToS- 
instruments  for  his  craft?- — who  did  not  know  the  difference  between  tr'ct> 
healing  “by  first  intention”  and  “second  intention,”  or  between  a 
tourniquet  and  a tenaculum?  Yet  this  is  precisely  similar  to  what ingtheeffi" 
occurs  with  young  teachers  who  know  not  liow  to  construct  a time  table,  cjenY  of 
to  graduate  the  work  of  instruction,  to  draw  up  notes  for  lessons,  or  to  tht>  ,SchooIi* 
manipulate  with  chalk  and  black-board. 

II.  The  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  parents  has  been  frequently  com- 
mented on  and  made  a matter  of  bitter  complaint  by  both  English  and 
Irishlnspectors.  It  takes  a long  time,  however,  to  introduce  amongst  a 
people,  especially  an  illiterate  one,  a full  appreciation  of'  the  tangible 
value  of  any  elements  of  social  progress,  such  as  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion. Here  each  one  will  appreciate  only  so  far  that  he  has  been  at 
school  himself,  and  found  the  value  of  it  in  afterlife.  Many  have  been 
at  school  and  cannot  recognise  this  value,  while  a great  number  have 
never  been  at  school  at  nil.  Consequently,  the  permeation  of  such  a 
community  with  a knowledge  of  the  worth  and  value  of  schooling,  and 
with  a desire  to  act  up  to  it  in  the  case  of  their  own  children,  must  be  a 
very  slow  process — particularly  so  when  it  involves  much  sacrifice. 

Moreover,  the  very  fact  of -keeping  their  children  from  school  is,  in  itself, 
the  chief  preventive  of  any  immediate  result  or  permanent  benefit  ac- 
cruing. In  this  way  we  have  a circle  of  reacting  causes  tending  to  keep 
the  children  from  our  schools  and  to  impede  National  education. 

The  managers  might  do  a great  deal  to  remedy  defects  depending  upon 
the  parents’  neglect,  by  going  frequently  amongst  them,  advising  and 
pointing  out  the  line  of  duty  in.  this  respect.  Similarly,  the  teachers, 
by  informing  them  of  their  childrens  absence,  praising  the  merits,  or 
pointing  out  this  or  that  defect  of  those  present;  for  this  purpose 
visiting  each  house,  as  generally  the  old  race  of  teachers  did,  and  so  ob- 
tain the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  tho  people.  Under  the  system 
of  payment  by  results  teachers,  at  all  events  must  find  it  their  own  in- 
terest to  do  something  of  this  kind,  in  the  absence  of  other  more  direct 
agencies  being  employed  to  improve  the  attendance. 

III.  The  occupations  of  the  children  under  the  head  “juvenile  labour,” 
produce  a two-fold  impediment  to  education — viz.  (1).  Shortness  of  at- 
tendance. (2).  Irregularity  of  attendance.  . That  which  produces 
shortness  of  attendance  is  generally  some  permanent  work  to  which 
children  are  put  at  a premature  ago,  sueli  as  factory  work,  domestic  farm 
service,  ordinary  house  service,  &e.  I am  informed  that  a large  number 
of  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age  are  employed  in  factories 
throughout  the  country,  and  I know,  as  a fact,  that  numbers  are  hired 
from  season  to  season,  in  May  and  November,  for  minding  cattle,  pigs, 
horses,  and  the  farm  buildings  generally.  Young  girls  are  frequently 
hired  as  nurse  maids.  Factory  employers  and  comfortable  farmers^ in 
districts  that  I could  name,  seem  to  feel  no  scruple  in  assisting  to  deprive 
children  of  education  in  this  way.  Most  probably,  however,  if  they 
acted  otherwise  the  parents  would  be  not  at  all  thankful. 

Of  the  pupils  found  present  >u  schools  of  this  district,  and  examined 
for  Sec.  I.  report,  20  per  cent,  were  under  seven  years ; 68  per  cent, 
under  ten;  and  only  12  per  cent,  above  twelve  years,  and  these  latter 
pupils  may  represent  those  in  Class  IT.  and  Y.  With  these  facts  before 
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dppeiuUxD.  us  how  call  we  expect  satisfactory  results,  mi  matter  how  able  the 
CondTion  teachers,  or  how  complete  tlio  appliances  in  the  schools  1 . It  is  only  at 
and  pros-1  about  this  ago,  reached  by  12  pupils  out  of  100  in  the  National  schools 
pects  of  0f  the  district,  that  any  rail  learning  takes  place — learning  that  will  re- 
EdSon  main,  so  as  to  become  useful  in  afterlife. 

la  tlis  Dis-  This  shortness  of  school-time,  <1110  of  the  greatest  impediments  to 
trict,  with  education,  seems  to  be  increasing  from  year  to  year— 

suggestions 

for’incrcas-  In  1009,  tlio  per-centnge  of  pupils,  12  years  old  anil  upwards,  = 18-5 

ingtheeffi-  „ 1870,  „ >»  11‘3 

riency  of  „ 1871,  » :•>  l-l" 

the  Schools.  , . . . . , 

I have  certainly,  from  my  own  observations,  missed,  by  degrees,  a 
larger  number  of  grown  pupils  from  the  schools  than  formerly.  This  is 
now  corroborated  by  the  above  table. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  irregularity  of  attendance  are  herding  and 
held  labour.  During  the  spring  season,  commencing  about  the  end  oi 
March,  and  terminating  in  May,  the  chief  employment  is  field  labour— 
the  children  of  the  small  farmers  working  for  their  parents;  those  of 
cottiers  or  labourers  being  hired  by  tlio  wool-:.  Children  under  nine, 
however,  arc  generally  sent  to  school  during  this  time,  although  in  the 
usual  irregular  manner — irregular,  not  from  being  employed,  but  from 
the  parents’  negligence  above  referred  to.  These  children  help  to  form 
the  small  fluctuating  attendance  during  the  second  quarter  of  the.  year. 
In  the  summer  months — June,  July,  August,  and.  portion  of  Septem- 
ber— field  labour  mostly  disappears,  and  “ herding”  sets  in  to  influence 
the  attendance.  This  term  includes  not  merely  the  minding  of  cattle, 
but  also  of  fowl,  chiefly  geese.  The  phrase  “ herding  geese”  is  frequently 
heard  during  this  season  in  Inishowen.  The  attendance  in  classes  II- 
and  junior  class  III.  are  more  affected  than  the  others  by  this  occupa- 
tion. Field  work,  in  which  the  hardy  and  robust  children  of  all  classes 
arc  employed,  recommences  in  September,  and  continues  till  November. 
Dnriug  the  winter  school  season,  which  includes  December,  January, 
February,  and  part  of  March,  employment  in  field  work  and  herding  is 
very  slight,  and  all  children  that  may  be  freo  from  the  hindrances  im- 
posed by  poverty  and  labour,  such  as  want  of  clothing  or  being  hired  at 
service,  crowd  into  the  schools.  These  have  well-nigh  forgotten  a large 
share  of  the  little  they  had  learned  at  previous  attendances,  while  the 
teacher  stands  aghast  and  almost  discomfited  at  the  sisyphean  task  he 
sees  before-  him. 

All  this,  however,  is  not  a picture  of  a state  of  things  peculiar  to  our 
schools.  The  reports  of  the  Childrens’  Employment  Commission  show 
( passim ) wlmt  little  attention  or  regard  the  English  working  classes  give 
to  the  education  of  their  children.  Complaints  of  similar  irregularities 
in  attendance,  from  similar  causes,  aud  of  similar  impediments  to  Na- 
tional education  pervade  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  in  Eugland.  There, 
too,  the  negligence,  and  the  necessities  of  tho  poor  weaken  all  efForts  and 
render  difficult  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  National  education. 

I anticipate  some  improvement  in  our  schools  from  the  system  of 
payment  by  results.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  that  system  are,  as 
I take  them,  to  be  : — 1.  An  extension  of  education  by  the  production  of 
more  local  effort  on  the  part  of  tho  managers  aud  teachers.  11.  An  im- 
provement in  tins  quality  of  the  instruction  given.  3.  As  a stimulant 
to  progress  from  class  to  class,  and  consequently  also  an  improvement -in 
the  quantity  of  instruction.  I cannot  hero  discuss  these  several  points, 
but  may  merely  state  my  opinion  that  the  system  would  be.  fairly  perfect 
were  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  even  fairly  regular.  Although  it  has 
been  in  operation  here  only  during  the  past  few  months,  and  coulined, 
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■with  two  exceptions,  to  the  lowest  clnssos  of  schools,  the  following  AppmdizD. 
statistics,  derived  from  my  inspection  under  that  system,  may  not.  be  nn-  c ‘TTT 
interesting  to  the  Commissioners _ and  Pto“ 

Of  the  total  present,  7 3*5  por  cent,  were  qualified  by  attendance  for  Pe-ts  of 
p'lSSGS  National 

Of  this  total  qualified  for  passes,  77  per  cent,  were  above  seven  years  in  the  Di". 
of  age.  * oicfc,  with 

Of  these  latter  (attendants  of  90  or  more  days,  and  above  soven  years  (“rmSi”! 
of  age) — ing  the  etti- 

74  per  cent,  passed  in  Rending,  t cienej  of 

ti-2  „ „ Spelling,  , the  Schools 

58  ” „ Writing,  ( for  a11  L1“sses- 

.'14  „ „ Arithmetic,  J 


Geography,  )'  f“r  01ass  11 L and  hiS,ler  only- 


For  same  pupils  the  por-contago  of  actual  passes  in  each  class  of  the 
i3sible  passes  were  : — 

In  Class  l , . ....  55 

„ II 54 

„ III., 51 

„ IV., I>5 


Excluding  payments  for  pupils  under  seven  years  of  age,  the  actual 
amount  earned  on  rosnIts=61  per  cent,  of  the  possible  amount. 

Average  amount  earned  on  such  results  by  each  teacher — .£4  .1 3s.  5 d. 

Average  amount  earned  on  pupils  under  seven  years  of  age — 
Li  9s.  id. 

Average  total  results’  earnings  for  each  teacher — j£6  2s.  9 d. 

Had  only  20  per  cent,  failed  on  examination,  the  average  earnings  on 
results  would  have  been  £ 7 12a 

It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  period  of  examination  was 
not  a favourable  one  for  obtaining  prolioieuey ; that  the  teachers  were 
not  sufficiently  prepared ; and  that  the  whole  method  of  examination 
of  pupils  being  more  strictly  individual  and  more  exclusively  by  written 
exercises,  was  comparatively  strange  to  them.  Taking  all  these  draw- 
backs into  consideration,  I shall  be,  perhaps,  justified  in  saying  that,  at 
next  round  of  inspection,  when  these  shall  have  been  wholly  or  nearly 
removed,  the  actual  results  will  equal,  or,  at  least,  approach  very  nearly 
to  those  estimated  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  management  of  the  schools  is  efficient  and  extremely  varied. 
There  are  no  less  than  52  managers  for  114  schools,  clerical  and  lay 
members  of  the  several  denominations  being  represented  as  in  the  follow- 
ing table 


Numbers  of 

Number*  of  Schools 

Managers  of  each 
Denomination. 

under  eaoli  Class 
of  Managers. 

ClkuicaTj  : 

Established  Church,  . 

5 

1U 

Roman  Catholic,  , 

13 

50 

Presbyterian, 

18 

27 

Wesleyan,  . 

1 

2 

Lay: 

Established  Church,  . 

12 

20 

Romau  Catholic, 

1 

3 

Pro3bytorian, 

o 

2 

Wesleyan,  . 

• 

" 

1 have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  perfect  harmony  which 
exists  between  those  gentlemen  and  me,  as  Inspector  of  the  district,  and 
to  the  kindly  spirit  of  co-oporation  with  which  they  have  endeavoured 
to  carry  out  mj’  suggestions  and  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners. 
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AppendiccD. 

Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  tlie 
year. 


General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  oj  Pujrils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  3,  Coleraine ; Mr.  Bole. — Heading  (including  oral  spelling  and 
explanation). — Reading,  which  is  tlie  most  important  subject  in  the 
school  course,  is  the  one  in  which  tlie  most  steady  and  marked  improve- 
ment is  observable.  More  especially  is  this  tlie  case,  if  tlie  style  of 
reading  now  found  in  the  schools  be  compared  with  that  which  existed 
several  years  ago.  Various  causes  have  contributed  to  this  improve- 
ment. Of  these,  one  of  the  most  effective  is  the  increased  attention 
paid  to  the  style  of  reading  in  first  class.  Dew  teachers  are  now  con- 
tent with  hearing  the  pupils  name  the  words  in  the  lesson  mechanically 
and  unintellectually,  without  seeking  to  bring  out  the  sense  conveyed. 
And  yet  it  is  hut  a very  few  years  since  such  a style  was  extremely  'pre- 
valent in  the  reading  of  -first  class.  The  children  are  now  taught  to 
group  the  words  properly,  and  it  has  been  discovered  that  it  is  as  easv 
to  teach  them  to  read  in  this  manner  as  in  the  old  faulty  style,  and  that 
the  advantage  is  most  manifest  not  only  in  this,  but  in  the  higher  classes 
when  the  pupils  are  advanced  into  them.  Reading  by  rote  also  is  not 
so  common  as  it  formerly  was.  I invariably  examined  tlie  pupils  of 
first  class  in  reading  by  commencing  in  tlie  middle  of  a sentence  instead 
of  the  beginning,  and  that  in  a lesson  different  from  that  in  which  they 
are  reading.  Tlie  lesson  books  themselves  are,  as  a.  course  of  reading, 
much  more  advanced  than  the  old  series,  so  that  the  numbers  in  the 
proficiency  table  indicate  greater  proficiency  than  the  corresponding 
numbers  used  to  do.  The  variety  obtained  in  the  use  of  the  Agricultural 
Class  Book,  Gii'ls*  Reading  Book,  British  Poets,  &c.,  also  aids  in 
developing  excellence  in  reading.  Besides,  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
home  reading  of  newspapei's,  periodicals,  and  books  is  so  general  that  it 
must  aid  considerably  in  tlie  same  direction.  I almost  always  examine- 
fourth  class  pupils  in  a pretty  difficult  lesson  which  they  liad  never 
before  read,  and  sometimes  apply  the  same  test  to  third  class — and,  in 
general,  with  gratifying  results.  The  pupils  returned  as  able  to  read 
Third  and  higher  hooks,  could  read  any  ordinary  narrative  or  newspaper 
paragraph. 

Arithmetic. — At  every  inspection  made  during  the  year  I have  been 
particular  to  examine  carefully  in  the  addition  and  subtraction  tables, 
which  are  still  the  worst  taught  of  all  the  arithmetical  tallies.  Teachers 
are  slow  to  appreciate  the  value  of  these  tables,  a neglect  of  which,  how- 
ever, tells  seriously  on  tlie  results  of  teaching  in  arithmetic.  I am  glad 
to  find  increasing  attention  paid  to  them,  and  it  is  but  seldom  now  that 
the  pupils  of  advanced  classes  are  observed  counting  on  their  fingers,  or 
by  means  of  other  such  mechanical  aids.  The  proficiency  in  the  ordinary 
rules  of  arithmetic,  as  examined  on  by  slate  and  paper  exercises,  is 
indicative  of  improvement,  and  shows  that  considerable  care  is  bestowed 
on  this  subject.  Gross  failures  in- tlie  course  of  instruction  prescribed 
for  the  several  classes  are  very  rare,  and  especially  in  the  junior  classes 
more  skill,  expertness,  and  accuracy  have  been  acquired.  Mental  arith- 
metic receives  a fair  share  of  attention,  and  the  theory  is  in  a large  num- 
ber of  schools  pretty  well  taught.  On  the  whole,  1 have  reason  to  express 
satisfaction  with  the  results  of  instruction  in  arithmetic. 

Penmanship. — "Very  marked  improvement  in,  penmanship  is  visible 
from  year  to  year.  This  is  largely  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the 
excellent  sets  of  copy-hooks  with  head-lines  now  supplied  to  the  schools ; 
but  the  advancement  is  also  visible  in  schools  where  these  books  are 
not  used.  More  care  is  bestowed  on  tlie  writing  by  both  teachers  and 
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pupils,  and  more  watchful  supervision  is  exercised  in  the  performance  of 
this  exercise.  It  is  now  rare  to  meet  with  a copy-hook  disfigured  by 
blots  or  similar  evidences  of  gross  want  of  care,  while  a few  yearn  ago 
such  symptoms  were  not  by  any  means  exceptional.  One  great  draw- 
back to  systematic  improvement  in  writing  is  still  in  many  cases  resulting 
from  want  of  forethought  on  the  part  of  teachers,  who  fail  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  the  elementary  numbers  of  the  set  of  copy-books,  and 
without  regard  to  the  glaring  educational  inconsistency  involved  in  the 
practice,  set  their  junior  classes  to  write  the  books  which  are  desired  to 
afford  a finishing  style  to  the  most  advanced  pupils.  I often  wonder 
that  a fault  so  easily  guarded  against,  and  obviously  so  injurious  in  its 
effects,  is  so  difficult  to  eradicate. 

Writing  fro  m Dictation . — This  branch  cannot  be  said  to  be  neglected 
in  any  of  the  schools.  The  National  system  has  always  enjoyed  a 
deserved  reputation  for  the  teaching  of  writing  from  dictation.  Teachers 
are  improving  in  a knowledge  of  the  modes  in  which  it  can  he  practised 
to  most  advantage,  and  made  capable  of  the  most  lasting  results.  Even 
the  youngest  pupils  who  can  write  on  slates  are  now  in  many  schools 
practised  at  transcribing  from  their  lesson  hooks,  while  this  exercise  is 
practised  on  paper  by  those  more  advanced,  and  in  an  increasing  number 
of  cases  the  higher  classes  write  the  dictation  exercise  in  cop}^ hooks,  a 
plan  attended  with  the  highest  advantage.  Easy  composition  exercises 
are  coining  to  be  more  common,  and  I have  seen  during  the  year  a num- 
ber of  such  exercises  very  creditably  mitten.  The  results  of  examination 
in  dictation  are  seldom  disappointing,  and  since  the  mode  of  examining 
on  several  subjects  by  written  exercises  has  come  into  operation,  I have 
been  on  the  whole  much  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  exercises 
have  been  executed. 

Grammar. — The  classes  in  grammar  come  fairly  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  programme.  This,  however,  in  the  case  of  second  and  third  classes 
does  not  imply  much  educational  advantage,  as  I am  still  of  opinion 
that  the  time  spent  by  junior  pupils  in  learning  to  distinguish  the  parts 
of  speech  might  at  their  stage  of  the  school  course  he  more  advantageously 
devoted  to  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic,  without  any  ultimate  loss  to 
the  instruction  in  grammar  of  those  who  remained  at  school  long  enough 
to  acquire  any  useful  knowledge  of  this  subject.  Accordingly,  I am  glad 
to  see  that  in  the  new  results’  programme,  grammar  is  entirely  left  out  of 
the  course  on  which  second  class  pupils  are  to  be  examined,  while  third 
class  pupils  are  only  required  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech,  with  a 
liberty  to  substitute  a knowledge  of  agriculture  for  grammar  in  the  case 
of  male  pupils.  In  parsing  in  the  higher  classes,  I 'observe  an  improve- 
ment. 

Geography. — There  are  more  failures  in  geography  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  school  course.  The  inference  is  inevitable  that  there  is  a 
want  of  skill  in  teaching  this  subject,  and  I am  also  compelled  to  believe 
that  in  many  cases  tlioro  is  an  absence  of  interest  in  it  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  Taking  into  consideration  that  such  excellent  maps  are  sup- 
plied to  the  schools  and  so  largely  in  use,  and  that  good  text-books  are 
available  at.  a merely  nominal  price,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that 
fair  proficiency  in  geography  should  be  attained  ; but  though  my  exami- 
nations on  this  subject  sire  always  within  a strictly  defined  ancl  well 
known  course,  and  confined  to  a range  which  could  be  easily  taught  in 
a very  brief  period,  it  is  but  rarely  that  I am  fully  satisfied  with  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  classes.  It  is  a pity  that  a subject  so  easily  made  interesting, 
»n-d  of  such  importance  as  a branch  of  education,  should  not  be  taught 
with  more  satisfactory  results. 
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Needlework. — The  results  of  instruction  in  this  branch  are  in  «eneral 
satisfactory.  Parents  do  not  make  so  much  objection  as  formerly  to 
their  children  spending  their  time  in  school  at  needlework,  and  there  is 
a more  regular  supply  of  material  kept  in  hands  for  sewing  and  knitting 
The  fact  of  this  subject  coining  up  for  review  at  each  inspection,  and  the 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  being  inquired  into,  and  their  needlework 
examined  as  minutely  as  any  of  the  other  branches  of  instruction,  has 
caused  the  pupils  themselves  to  pay  more  attention  to  it,  and  has  seconded 
the  efforts  of  the  teachers  where  they  were  really  anxious  to  secure  suc- 
cess in  this  department.  The  influence  of  ladies  in  the  various  localities 
could  with  great  advantage  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  instruction  in 
needlework,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  the  exercise  of  such 
influence  in  a number  of  schools  leads  me  to  feel  regret  that  it  is  not 


more  widely  diffused.. 
Extra  Branches  :■ — 

Schools. 

Number  Learning 

Goncral  Profioiuney. 

Singing,  . 

29 

1,070 

In  general  well  taught. 

Drawing,  .... 

10 

822  . 

■Satisfactory. 

Fair. 

Agriculture, 

0 

02 

Mensuration, 

20 

79 

Good  in  general. 

Geometry, 

•JO 

44 

Very  fair. 

Algebra,  . * 

17 

45 

Elementary. 

Book-keeping,  . 

‘29 

85 

Fair. 

Tlie  Agricultural  Class 

Book  is  tai 

gilt  with  fair 

success  in  four  school 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition,  and  prospects  oj  National  Edu- 
cation in  the  District , with  suggestions  fur  increasing  the  efficiency  of 

the  Schools. 

The  general  working  of  the  system  of  National  education  in  this  dis- 
trict for  the  past  year  lias  been,  very  satisfactory.  The  number  of  schools 
is  steadily  increasing,  though  from  the  number  existing  in  the  district 
there  is  little  room  for  such  increase.  The  a verage  attendance  per  school 
is  year  by  year  increasing  ; the  number  of  schools  with  lowest  average 
attendance  has  considerably  diminished,  and  there  is  a corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  commanding  a larger  attendance.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  higher  classes  shows  improvement,  though  the 
average  age  of  pupils  is  rather  declini  ng.  There  might  easily  be  a larger 
number  of  pupils  shown  in  the  higher  classes,  if  teach  el's  would  only  in 
all  eases  promote  them  when  qualified.  But  there  is  a very  strong 
tendency  to  keep  them  back  in  the  lower  classes,  so  as  to  make  a more 
favourable  appearance  at  examination.  This  is  a tendency  which  I have 
hud  to  look  out  for  during  the  entire  of  the  past  year,  and  think  it  right 
to  call  attention  to  it,  as  such  action  on  the  part;  of  the  teachers,  if  at  all 
general,  would  contribute  materially  to  bring  about  the  large  preponder- 
ance of  lower  class  pupils,  which  lias  been  held  up  as  a blot  on  the 
system.  . It  has  not  been  unusual  for  me  to  find  teachers  quite  regardless 
of  the  principle  that  the  lesson  books  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  basis 
of  classification,  and  calling  a number  of  children  first  class  who  had 
really  read  a considerable  portion  of  tbe  Second  Book.  I think,  however, 
I have  succeeded  in  banishing  this  objectionable  practice  from  my  district, 
and  the  promotion  required  by  the  new  results’  system  will  furnish  all 
the  stimulus  that  is  needed  in  the  same  direction. 

I must  bear  testimony  to  the  exemplary  maimer  in  which  the  great 
hotly  of  the  teachers  continue  to  discharge  their  duties.  Their  faithful- 
ness and  attention  to  rules  and  regulations  vender  the  duties  of  inspection 
pleasant,  compared  with  what  they  might  bo  wero  more  frequent  fault 
finding  necessary,  I am  often  surprised,  considering  the  number  of 
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wholly,  unexpected  visits  made  by  me  within  a year,  how*  rare  it  is  to  AppendixD. 
find  either  teachers  or  pupils  unemployed,  or  wrongly  employed.  In  one  Condition 
respect  my  experience  differs  materially  from  that  brought  out.  in  the  reports  and  pros- 
of  some  other  Inspectors.  I refer  to  punctuality  of  attendance  on  the  part  jg® 
of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Of  their  punctuality  I must  speak  in  the  Education 
highest  terms  of  approbation.  The  slightest  want  of  it  is  the  rare  in  the  D»- 
exception.  As  a general  rule,  the  teachers  are  in  attendance  half  an 
hour  before  the  time  for  commencing  the  school  business,  and  during  that  for  merest 
half  hour  the  necessary  arrangements  are  made  and  the  pupils  assembled,  the  effi. 
so  that  the  business  can  be  commenced  punctually  at  the  proper  hour,  SSi.ook 
and  it  is  very  seldom  that  pupils  arrive  after  that  hour. 

There  is  still  a difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  supply  of  qualified  male 
teacher's.  I have  hitherto  been  aide  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occurred, 
hut  I find  it  next  to  impossible  bo  find  suitably  qualified  persons  to  act 
as  substitutes  for  male  teachers  summoned  to  training,  and  from  this 
cause  several  eligible  teachers  wore  prevented  from  availing  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  training.  The  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  well 
qualified  male  monitors  still  continues,  and  I beg  to  renew'  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  me  in  my  last  report,  that  a small  increase  be  made 
to  their  salaries,  corresponding  to  the  difference  existing  between  the 
salaries  of  male  and  female  teachers. 

In  the  history  of  National  education  in  Ireland  for  the  past  year,  the 
main  feature  is  the  modified  introduction  of  the  system  of  payment  for 
results.  Such  a system  I had  long  been  anxious  to  see  brought  into 
operation,  as  cases  were  constantly  coming  under  my  observation  of  two 
teachers  receiving  from  the  Board  precisely  the  same  amount  of  salary, 
one  of  whom  was  evidently  doing  two  or  three  times  the  amount  of 
valuable  service  rendered  by  the  other.  I regard  the  introduction  of  the 
now  system  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  ever  taken  for  the 
furtherance  of  education,  in  this  country,  and  I consider  it  a decided 
advantage  that  the  opportunity  has  been  afforded  of  introducing  it  in  a 
gradual  manner,  and  allowing  the  details  of  the  system  to  be  published 
and  known  before  it  has  come  into  complete  operation.  These  details  I 
look  upon  as  well  devised,  and  calculated  to  secure  efficiency  and  pro- 
gress. Whatever  amount  of  cavilling  may  be  raised  against  the  system, 
the  great  fact  is  beyond  dispute,  that  it  provides  for  the  distribution  of 
au  additional  sum  of  about  .£100,000  a year  among  the  teachers,  and  that 
in  proportion  to  the  work  shown,  allowing  the  salaries  attached  to  clas- 
sification to  remain  independent,  of  the  results’  examination.  For  years 
I have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  how  such  a plan  as  this  would 
operate  in  every  school  I inspected,  and  I believe  much  good  will  result 
from  a scheme  which  attaches  a tangible  value  to  the  success  of  each 
pupil  examined  who  has  made  the  requisite  number  of  attendances, 
and  which  similarly  renders  each  failure  tangible  and  prominent.  In 
this  way  the 'energy  and  industry  of  teachers  will  be  evoked  to  an  extent 
not  easily  attorned  without  some  such  direct  means"  If  is  true  that  in 
the  case  of  really  meritorious  teachers  such  a stimulus  was  not  needed, 
hut  in  their  case  the  zeal  and  success  which  the^  manifested  will,  under 
the  new  system,  meet  with  a suitable  reward'.  The  schools  have  acquitted 
themselves  under  the  new  ordeal  pretty  much  as  from  mv  general 
knowledge  of  them  I would  have  anticipated.  In  two  schools  every 
pupil  presented  for  examination  passed  creditably,  and  in  both  instances 
I had  expected  that  this  would  be  the  case.  It  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  both  these  schools  were  conducted  by  young  teachers,  who  had  been 
trained  as  pupil-teachers  in  Modol  schools,  and  had  there  acqunec  a. 
knowledge  of  the  must  approved  methods  of  teaching  and  skill  m app  } 
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AppendixD.  ing  them,  to  which  they  attribute  a large  amount  of  their  success.  Tlie 
Condition  results’  system  will  bring  out  both  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of 
audpros-  every  school  examined.  It  will  receive  a fair  trial  in  this  district.  I 
National  am  to  say  that  the  teachers  here  have  shown  much  cordiality  in 
Education  adopting  it,  and  applying  themselves  to  meet  its  requirements  j and  it 
in  the  pis-  has  afforded  me  much  satisfaction  to  observe  that  hardly  anything  in 
su^estion  the  way  of  captious  criticism  or  fault-finding  lias  been  attempted  in 
i'or  fncreas-  regard  to  it.  The  success  attending  the  system  of  examination  so  far  as 
ing  tlie  effi-  carried  out  has  been  likewise  gratifying.  There  lias  not  been  much 
tliTscixools.  necessity  for  straining  the  leniency  and  consideration  acknowledged  to 
’ he  proper  in  the  first  application  of  it.  F 'or ty  schools  have  been  examined 
for  results ; twenty-eight  of  them  have  been  conducted  by  male  teachers, 
and  twelve  by  females.  The  net  average  amount  accruing  to  male 
teachers  has  been  £10  10s.  per  school,  and  to  females  £5  9s.  per  school. 
These  schools  ranged  from  £2  Is.  Gel.  to  £25  8s.  Gd.,  the  amount  returned 
for  one  male  third-class  teacher,  who  having  no  assistant  would,  under 
the  full  application  of  the  system,  earn  this  amount  in  addition  to  his 
class  Salary.  Twenty  of  the  male  teachers  and  six  females  are  entitled 
on  the  results  .of  the  examination  to  the  full  amount  of  increase  for  which 
they  are  eligible  : of  the  rest,  some  will  be  so  entitled  when  the  results 
of  their  examination  as  teachers  shall  have  been  decided,  and  those  who 
fall  to  any  considerable  extent  short  of  the  amount  are  in  charge  of  very 
small  schools  taught  with  but  little  success. 

of  Pap?£Cy  General  Observations  as  to  Proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
found  in  Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

attendance 

at  inspec-  Distinct  4,  Ballymena  ; Mr.  Wilson. — Reading  (including  oral  spel- 
durineThe  expl^&tion). — The  pupils  read  with  a fair  degree  of  accuracy, 

year.  * aot  intelligently,  and  with  little  attention  to  the  punctuation.  Oral 
spelling  middling. 

Arithmetic. — Junior  classes  deficient  in  tables,  and  seniors  in  a know- 
ledge of  principles. 

Penmanship. — Not  much  of  any  improvement. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Fairly  attended  to. 

Grammar. — Well  taught  in  a very  few  schools  ; in  the  rest  indiffer- 
ently.' 

Geography. — Well  taught  in  a very  few  schools  ; in  the  rest  indiffer- 
ently. 

Needlework. — Improved  somewhat. 

Extra  Tranches : — 


School*. 


Singing,  ....  1!) 

Drawing,  , . , , (j 

Agriculture,  ...  7 

Mensuration,  , , , 21 

Geometry,  . , . KJ 

Algebra,  ....  12 

Bookkeeping,  . . , ]<) 

Trigonometry,  ...  ,‘J 

Reasoning,  . . . 1 

Physical  and  Applied  Science,  1 


Number  Learning.  General  Profioienoy. 

1)23  Fair. 

297  2 fair ; 4 worthless. 

57  . Tolerable. 

136  \ . , 

00  (In  a few  cases  fairly,  in  the 

79  I majority  poorly  taught. 


I Do. 

00  Do. 


The  Agricultural  Class  Book  is  taught  with  fair  success  in  2 schools. 

• N.B. — -TJntil  the  Agricultural  Class  Book  is  simplified  and  shortened 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  generally  used. 
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General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National 

Education  in  the  District,  with  Suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency 

of  the  Schools. 

No  change  calling  for  remark  has  occurred  during  the  past  year.  The 
same  tendency  to  deterioration  in  the  male  candidate  monitors,  pupil 
teachers,  and  teachers,  is  observable ; and  this,  if  it  continues,  must 
gradually  but  surely  sap  the  foundation  of  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

The  remedy  is  to  provide  that  all  teachers,  before  becoming  principals 
of  schools,  shall  have  completed  their  training  ; that  is,  that  they  shall 
he  skilled  workmen,  not  raw  apprentices.  In  order  to  get  and  to  retain 
qualified  and  skilled  teachers,  (1)  their  incomes  must  be,  from  some 
source,  largely  increased ; (2)  their  position  as  teachers  must  be  rendered 
secure  by  freeing  thorn  from  arbitrary  and  capricious  dismissal.  This  is 
no  sentimental  grievance : “teacher-right”  should  be  as  sacred  as  “ tenant- 
right”;  (3)  they  should  be  recognised  as  civil  servants,  entitled  to  pen- 
sions. These  propositions  require  no  argument. 

Open  competition  for  the  public  service,  and  the  demand  in  business 
houses  for  men  of  capacity,  are  doing  their  work  effectively,  if  silently,  on 
our  teaching  staff.  Women  are  taking  tlio  place  of  men,  and  mediocrity 
or  incapacity  will  supply  the  rest.  The  neglect  of  the  claims  of  the  first 
and  second-class  teachers,  and  the  proposed  reduction  of  their  class  salaries, 
cannot  he  expected  to  prove  an  attraction  powerful  enough  to  draw  intel- 
ligence and  education  into  the  teaching  ranks. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Infections  made  during  the  year. 

District  5,  Donegal ; Mr.  Cowley. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling 
and  explanation). — In  this  subject  -1,131  children  were  examined,  of 
whom — 

1,200  or  2!)  per  cent.,  were  able  to  read  Book  I. 

1,292,01-30  „ ,.  „ Book  II. 

601,  or  15  „ „ „ with  ease  and  intelligence. 

The  per-centage  of  actual  to  expected  proficiency  was  : — 

Book  I.,  . . , . , . . 120  per  cent. 

. Book  II.,  .....  . .HO 

With  case  and  intelligence,  . .70  „ 

The  total  value  of  tbo  answering  in  reading  was  S3  per  cent.,  a result 
which  I must  confess  is  considerably  below  wliat  I consider  the  district 
should  be  able  to  product*.. 

The  Ballinamoro  District  last  year  gave  the  following  per-centages : — 

Book  I., 134  percent. 

Book  II., 82-2  „ 

With  ease  and  intelligence,  . . 70’5  „ 

Total  proiicioncy,  . . . . B5*7  . „ 

And  I need  hardly  say,  that  with  so  many  greater  educational  advantages 
in  this  district,  what  lias  been  done  in  Ballinamore  ought  to  be  surpassed 
in  Donegal. 

Arithmetic. — In  this  aulijcct  2,330  eliililren  were  examined,  and  of 
these— 

1,103,  or  47,  passed  in  notation. 

1,-102,  or  51,  „ simple  subtraction. 

(>4B,  or  23,  compound  division. 

297,  or  12.  „ proportion  or  practice. 

The  per-centage  of  actual  to  expected  proficiency  was  as  follows 

Notation,  . . . . . . <>5  per  cent. 

Simple  subtraction,  . . . . * nf  ” 

Compound  division,  . , ...  94  „ 

Proportion  or  practice,  . . . • » 

As  in  reading,  the  abo  ve  results  show  a tendency  to  favour  the  higher 
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classes  at  the  expense  of  the  lower,  ancl  the  total  value  of  the  proficiency 
is  only  68  per  cent. 

Penmanship. — In  this  subject  2,220  children  were  examined  of 
whom — 

1,071  or  411  nor  coat,  wrote  fairlv. 

211  „ fl  „ well'. 

The  pev-centage  of  actual  to  expected  proficiency,  was  : — 

Able  to  write  fairlv,  ......  64  pev  cent. 

„ well*,  40  „ 

Total  proficiency 55  „ 

In  almost  all  the  schools  the  copy  books  in  use  were  mainly  if  not 
entirely  those  of  Mr.  Foster ; hut  in  only  two  schools  did  I find  the 
teacher  at  all  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  system,  and  in  no  school  was 
there  any  attempt  to  imitate  it. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — In  writing  from  dicta  tion  the  results  were 
singularly  like  those  in  penmanship. 

Of  1,952  children  examined — 

1,013  or  52  per  cent,  acquitted  themselves  fairlv. 

235  „ 12  „ „ well: 

The  per-centage  of  actual  to  expected  proficiency,  was  : 

Writing  from  dictation  fairly,  ....  (il)  per  cent. 

m well,  . . . , 4«  ,, 

Total  proficiency,  . . . 55  „ 

Grammar. — In  grammar  the  results  were  poor. 

Of  2,255  children  examined : — 

306,  or  14  per  cent.,  could  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech. 

122,  „ 6 „ parse  syntactically. 

The  per-centage  of  actual  to  expected  proficiency,  was  : — 

Parts  of  speech, 33  per  ceut. 

Parsing, 30  „ 

Total  proficiency,  ...  35  „ 

Geography.—  In  geography  the  proficiency  was  still  worse. 

Of  2,255  children  examined  : — 

804,  or  35  per  cent.,  knew  the  map  of  the  World. 

„ 7 „ maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland. 

t>  H ^ „ a general  course. 

The  proficiency  actually  found,  boro*  the  following  per-centage  to  that 
which  could  be  expected  : — ... 

Map  of  the  World per  cent. 

„ Europe  and  Ireland,  ....  20 

General  course,  ” 

Total  proficiency,  ...  22 

In  conclusion,  I beg  to  state  that  though  there  are  some  exceptionally 
efficient  schools  in  the  district,  the  general  proficiency  is  only  G3T  per 
cent.,  at  least  20  per  cent,  less  than  might  be  reasonably  expected  of  it. 

A eedleworJc. — The  attention  paid  to  plain  sewing  and  knitting  in  this 
district  is,  I think,  below  the  average  ; but  most  of  the  girls  are  practised 
in  the  use  of  the  needle.  „ 

ihis  is  to  be  attributed 'quite  as*  much  to  the  pursuit  of  embroidery  at 
home,  as  to  the  exertions  of  tlie  teachers  in  the  schools. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  I may  adduce  the  fact,  that  when  first  eom- 
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mencing  the  examination  for  result  fees,  I examined  the  girls  in  sewing 
iu  those  schools  where  there  was  no  female  teacher,  and  in  hardly  any 
case  had  more  than  one  or  two  to  lie  returned  as  having  failed  to  pass  in 

needlework. 

Extra  Branchs.—  During  the  nine  months  I have  been  in  charge  of 
the  district,  my  ordinary  work  has  been  much  interfered  with,  first  by 
the  science  and  art,  and  secondly,  by  the  results’  examinations.  There 
are,  therefore,  so  many  of  the  music  and  drawing  classes,  etc.,  to  be 
examined,  that  the  statistics  of  the  classes  already  inspected  would  be 
•worse  than  useless,  as  tending  to  mislead ; and  I beg  to  defer  my  report 
upon  the  value  of  the  instruction  given  in  these  extra  subjects  till  I 
shall  have  been  sometime  longer  in  the  district. 


General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendcmce  at 
Inspections  ma  le  during  the  year. 

District  6,  Strabane;  Mr.  Km medy.  —Reading . (including  oral  spel- 
ling and  explanation). — Ah  stilted  in  last  year’s  report  the  reading  is 
tolerable.  There  is  a decided  improvement  in' the*, method  adopted  with 
iirst  class.  Instead  of  individual  teaching,  children  are  now  taught  in 
drafts ; these  in  the  earlier  sections  being  taught  almost  exclusively  from 
tablets,  consequently  less  time  is  spent  in  First  Book  than  heretofore. 

In  reading  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  branches  the  proficiency  table 
iu  this  report  gives  much  higher  results  than  that  in  report  for  1870  ; 
hut  this  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  schools  having  been  examined  for  secon- 
dary No.  1 Report  at  a season  when  they  were  more  largely  attended  by 
the  senior  pupils. 

Arithmetic. — Tlic  total  number  of  pupils  met  at  inspection  during  the 
year  was  4,913,  of  whom  3,335  were  examined  in  arithmetic.  Of  those 
examined  in  this  subject  22  per  cent,  were  able  to  work  correctly  a 
question  in  compound  division  of  money,  the  divisor  being  such  a 
number  as  28 ; while  1 2-(i  per  cent,  could  work  questions  in  projiortion 
or  practice,  such,  for  example,  as  finding  the  price  of  98  cwt.  2 qrs.  7 lbs. 
at  £1  3s.  9 d.  per  cwt.  These  results  do  not  differ  materially  from  the 
proficiency  as  given  in  my  reports  for  former  years.  The  black  board  is 
not  sufficiently  used  in  teaching  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  pupils 
are  frequently  slow  in  performing  their  calculations. 

Penmanship. — In  all  schools  penmanship  is  taught  to  higher  draft  of 
second  and  to  the  senior  classes,  while  in  most  cases  it  is  taught  to  all 
second  class,  with  the  exception  of  a few  young  children  recently  pro- 
moted. It  is  legible,  but  good  writing  is  confined  to  a few  schools  ; the 
variety  of  copy  books  now  supplied  by  the  Board  lias  rather  an  unfavour- 
able effect,  as  the  particular  book  required  not  being  in  stock,  the  pupil 
is  supplied  with  another  of  a different  style.  I anticipate  a decided  im- 
provement in  tho  teaching  of  this  branch  from  the  operation  of  the  rule 
requiring  a certain  number  of  copies  to  be  written  by  each  pupil ; these 
murked  with  the  date  anil  teach  or’n  initials  to  entitle  the  latter  to  pay- 
ment on  results. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — This  branch  is  taught  with  a fail'  degree  of 
success.  Hitherto  it  was  mostly  practised  on  slates  ; the  method  of  ex- 
amination now  followed,  which  requires  tho  dictation  exercise  to  he  written 
on  paper,  will  lead  to  the  more  general  use  of  that  method  in  the  schools. 

Grammar. — Little  usoful  information  on  grammar  is  possessed  by  the 
second-class  pupils  ; those  of  third  and  fourth  classes  are  in  general  able 
to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech  correctly,  and  a few  can  parse  an  easy 
sentence.  The  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  treated  of  in  Board’s  text-- 
took,  is  alight, 
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AppendixD.  Geography. — There  is  a slight  improvement  in  geography.  Instead  of 

Proficiency  eac^  ^essorL  consisting  of  a series  of  unconnected  questions  teachers  are 
of  Pupils  beginning  to  adopt  more  order  and  method  in  their  course  of  instruction, 
attendees  In  many  schools  the  supply  of  maps  is  insufficient,  those  in  use  being 
ntSspeS*  almost  worn  out,  while  it  ,has  long  appeared  to  me  that  a text-book  in 
tions  made  geography,  more  elementary  than  any  we  have  in  use,  is  required  ip.  our 
th€  sc^10°l  > suc^  a book  for  example  as  “Maekay’s  First  Steps  in  Geography.” 
Needlework. — Of  130  schools  in  the  district  needlework  is  taught  with 
more  or  less  success  in  52.  In  most  of  these  girls  learn  knitting  very 
fairly ; the  proficiency  attained  in  plain  sewing  is  not  quite  so  good;  but 
once  teachers  have  got  into  the  habit  of  keeping  their  schools  supplied 
with  the  strips  of  calico,  now  furnished  from  the  office  with  other  re- 
quisites, improvement  may  be  expected.  The  supply  of  materials  for 
■plain  work  has  hitherto,  in  many  cases,  been  insufficient. 

Extra  Brandies : — 


Schools. 

Number  loarmr.g. 

Goneral  Proficiency. 

Singing,  . 

. . 15 

COG 

Fair. 

Drawing,  . . 

. . . 5 

171 

Fair. 

Agriculture, 

• • (i 

HI 

Very  fair. 
Tolerable. 

Mensuration, 

. . 2.0 

71 

.Geometry,  . 

25 

HI 

Fair. 

Algebra,  ^ . 

20 

43 

Tolerable. 

Book-keeping, 

20 

47 

Tolerable. 

Trigonometry, 

2 

2 

Fair ; only  two  learning 
the  branch. 

Physical  and  Applied  Science,  2 

3G 

Very  fair. 

The  Agricultural  Class-book  is  taught  with  fail*  success  in  six  schools. 

The  male  and  female  departments  of  the  Newtownstewart  Model 
school  are  included  in  table  given  above. 

and  pros-1  Gemra}  Observations  as  tothecondition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
pects  of  tionin  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 

National  Schools. 

in  the  Dis-  _ ff  the  results  of  examination,  as  shown  in  the  proficiency  table  given 
trict,  with  in  a former  part  of  this  report,  bo  compared  with  those  for  1870,  a marked 
foMnereas-  &nc\  decided  improvement.  is  observable  in  all  subjects.  It  is  to  be 
ingtheeffi-  noticed,  however,  that  during  the  year  1871,  most  of  the  schools  were 
tUe^hools  exa^n^ied  f°r  secondary  No.  1 Report  in  winter  when  attended  by  the 
senior  pupils ; while  in  1 870  these  examinations  were  made  in  summer 
and  autumn,  while  the  more  advanced  pupils  were  absent.  Still  making 
allowance  for  this  difference,  I am  of  opinion  that  fair  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  work  of  education  in  the  district  during  the  past  year: 
teachers  are  endeavouring  to  advance  their  pupils  from  class  to  class, 
and  in  most  schools  a larger  proportion  are  now  enrolled  in  senior 
classes  than  formerly.  I am  also  glad  to  observe  that  the  accounts  are 
kept  with  more  accuracy,  and  for  a considerable  time  1 have  not  met 
any  case  where  there  was  reason  to  suspect  the  teacher  of  unfaithfulness 
in  keeping  the  school  record  of  attendance.  The  mode  of  paying  teachers 
by  lesults  lias  been  too  recently  introduced  to  judge  yet  of  its  effects: 
but  the  principle  of  making  the  teacher’s  remuneration  depend  in  part, 
at  least,  on-  the  amount  of  work  done  in  his  school,  is  so  manifestly  sound 
that  there  can  he  little  doubt  as  to  its  beneficial  effect.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  introduce  some  modification  in  the  details  ; for  example,  a 
child  that  passes  in  some  subjects  only  of  first-class  programme,  and 
that  shall  make  the  usual  number  *of  attendances  during  thb  next  year, 
say  about  1.20,  could  not  then  he  prepared  for  passing  in  second  class,  and 
the  teacher  would  think  it  hard  in  such  a case  that  he  should  be  entitled 
to- no  result  fee. 
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The  difficulty  in  providing  competent  male  teachers  to  fill  up  the  -Appendix d. 
vacancies  occurring  in  the  teaching  staff  still  continues,  and  managers  are  c 7TT 
sometimes  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  place  mixed  schools  in  charge  of  and  pro? 
females,  from  the  impossibility  of  procuring  others : there  are  now  P_ects 
eleven  mixed  schools  thus  conducted  by  female  teachers,  and  there  are  Education 
only  two  male  assistants  in  the  entire  district,  one  of  these  being  in  the  in  the  DLs- 
Kewtownstewart  Model  school.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  renumera- trict'  w.ith 
tion  of  teachers  will  soon  be  so  far  increased  as  to  hold  out  an  induce-  forfS? 
ment  to  young  men  of  ability  to  enter  the  service  with  a view  to  making  iug  the  effi- 
it  then  permanent  employment ; but,  as  this  is  a subject  on  which  so  jjeng,of 
much  has  been  previously  said,  and  one  that  is  likely  to  be  dealt  with tbe  ° °° 
by  the  legislature  at  an  early  date,  I consider  it  unnecessary  further  to 
refer  to  it  on  the  present  occasion.  Teachers  are,  in  some  cases,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  advancement  in  their  classification. 

Though  the  examinations  are  not  more  difficult  than  formerly,  yet  the 
number  who  have  lately  been  able  to  pass,  so  as  to  entitle  them  to 
promotion,  is  very  small ; and  when  a man  who  has  been  ten  or  twelve 
years  in  the  Board’s  service,  finds  that  after  several  efforts  he  is  unable 
to  advance  beyond  first  division  of  third  class,  or  second  division  of 
second,  he  becomes  discouraged  and  inclined  to  give  up  the  attempt. 

Would  it  not  be  advisable  where  men  have  shown  themselves  capable  of 
conducting  their  schools  efficiently,  and  who  discharge  their  duties  faith-  ' * 
fully,  to  relax  to  some  extent  the  rule  which  requires  a certain-  per- 
centage of  marks,  and,  in  the  case  of  deserving  teachers,  to  -grant  pro- 
motion in  somewhat  lower  answering?  This  grievance  is  even  -more 
severely  felt  by  those  teachers  who  are  excluded  from  the  chance  of  ad- 
vancement offered  by  the  training  class. 

Two  evening  schools  were  established  during  the  year,  and  grants 
given  by  the  Board  to  the  teachers  for  conducting  them  ; one  in  Drum- 
nabay  school,  and  the  other  in  Sion  Mills.  The  funner  school  was  per- 
manently closed  on  30th  September,  and  the  latter,  which  it  was  only 
intended  should  be  carried  on  for  six  months  in  winter,  has  not  been  re- 
opened since  the  business  was  suspended  at  31st  March.  Except  where 
an  evening  school  is  in  a town,  and  connected  with  a manufactory  em- 
ploying a large  number  of  hands,  it  would  appear  that  a sufficient 
attendance  cannot  be  permanently  maintained.  There  will  always  be  a 
large  number  to  come  when  it  is  first  opened,  but  these  will  not  continue 
to  attend  year  after  year  like  children,  and  when  they  fall  off  others  are 
not  found  to  take  their  place. 

The  maps  formerly  given  as  free  stock  are  in  many  schools  worn  out ; 
while  teachers  are  unable,  and  managers  sometimes  unwilling  to  pur- 
chase others  to  replace  them.  In  a former  report  I suggested  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Commissioners  the  propriety  of  supplying  one  large 
map  gratis  to  each  school  every  year,  which  would  keep  up  a constant 
supply  at  little  expense  to  the  public:  I am  still  of  opinion  that  some 
arrangement  of  this  kind  should  he  made. 


General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  Proficiency 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  ' - founaPinS 

District  7,  Magliera  ; Mr.  Irvine. — Reading  (including  oral  spel-  at  ;nSpee. 
ling  and  explanation).— Little  change  from  last  report.  Beading,  tiou  made 
on  the  whole,  is  pretty  well  taught,  spelling  considerably  improved.  Jurng 
Tlie  columns  of  words  with  their  syllabication  and  meanings  as 
given  at  top  of  lessons  in  Second  and  Third . Beading  Books  are 
of  considerable  value  in  the  preparation  of  lessons,  Not  only  aie 

• m2 
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AppmdixD.  they  ready  for  being  committed  to  memory,  but  tlie  application 
o"“ac  of  eacli  word  can  be  studied  with  advantage — an  advantage  denied 
ofPupUs^  to  those  pupils  who  formerly  were  obliged  to  commit  line  after  line  of  a 
found  in  school  dictionary.  Preparing  and  spelling  those  words  need  not  inter- 
attnsp^-8  fere  with  or  lessen  the  exercises  in  phrase  spelling  and  explanation,  but 
tions  made  they  may  he  given  as  an  easy  home  lesson  to  be  carefully  and  well  pre- 
durimj  the  pareci  • ancl  the  requirement  of  the  results’  programme  that  these  will  he 
year'  -used  as  a test  in  spelling,  will  induce  greater  care  in  the  preparation  of 
the  task,  and  more  strictness  in  hearing  it. 

Children  in  general  do  not  work  earnestly  unless  some  specified  task 
be  given  for  preparation,  ancl  this  should  never  be  slightly  skimmed 
over.  It  is  too  common  for  a teacher  to  aid  a pupil  when  he  hesitates 
in  spelling  a word,  giving  a meaning,  or  rehearsing  a piece  committed, 
even  an  enunciation  or  definition.  This  in  such  eases  is  far  wrong,  as 
it  encourages  laxity  in  preparation,  and,  of  course,  a facility  of  forget- 
ting. A lesson  to  be  remembered  must  ho  thoroughly  prepared. 

Arithmetic. — Progressing  steadily.  Considerable  improvement  has 
been  effected,  especially  in  junior  classes.  Tlio  children  are  more  expert 
in  notation  and  elementary  exercises.  Of  the  number  examined  in 
arithmetic,  including  second  and  higher  classes,  18*7  per  cent,  were 
able  to  work  off  readily  and  accurately  exercises  in  practice,  and  33-8 
succeeded  in  division  of  money.  These  per-centages  last  year  were 
respectively  12-8  and  22-3. 

More  attention  is  still  required  to  the  junior  classes  while  learning 
tables. 

Penmanship. — I consider  Vere  Foster’s  copybooks  well  adapted  for 
successful  teaching  when  used  according  to  tlieir  numbers — that  is, 
beginning  with  No.  1,  and  going  regularly  on  over  the  set.  One  impe- 
diment to  satisfactory  progress  in  not  a few  schools  I found  traceable  to 
the  fact  that  teachers  yielded  too  readily  to  the  desire  of  some  pupils  to 
be  supplied  with  copybooks  having  head  lines  quite  too  difficult  for 
tlieir  imitation.  These  pupils  seemed  to  think  that  the  higher  the  num- 
ber of  the  copy  book  which  they  were  scrawling  over  and  daubing,  the 
higher  they  stood  in  the  rank  of  writers.  This  del  vision  may  he  easily 
dispelled,  and  should  be  done  so  with  firmness. 

Writing  from  dictation. — The  practice  of  performing  this  exercise  on 
paper  instead  of  slate  is  becoming  more  general.  It  exposes  more  con- 
spicuously the  deficiencies  of  pupils,  and  exhibits  their  state  of  attain- 
ment and  progress.  On  trying  the  system,  teachers  are  themselves  sur- 
prised at  the  backwardness  of  some  of  their  best  pupils,  whom  they  had 
considered  as  almost  perfect.  The  extreme  of  making  too  many  write 
on  paper  from  dictation  must  be  guarded  against. 

Transcribing  from  tlieir  reading  books  is  an  excellent  exercise  for 
second  and  third  classes.  It  improves  and  prepares  the  hand  for  busi- 
ness or  for  writing  from  dictation.  I consider  the  slate  for  these  in 
most  rural  schools  the  readiest  and  best  for  exercise.  The  third  class 
may  he  gradually  led  to  write  dictation  pretty  well  on  paper,  and  a 
judicious  syteni  of  practice  will  produce  satisfactory  results. 

Grammar. — This  branch  has  been,  I think,  very  judiciously  left  out 
of  results  programme  for  second  class.  I have  often  thought  that  the 
system  of  commencing  to  teach  mere  children  the  parts  of  speech  before 
they  could. read  even  the  easy  lessons  of  Second  Book,  resembled  much 
the  method  of  classical  teachers  who  kept  tlieir  tyro  pupils  labouring  to 
commit  the.  rules  of  Greek  Grammar  written  in  Latin,  of  which  they 
hardly  knew  the  meaning  of  a single  word.  When  a pupil  can  read  oft 
a lesson  in  Third  Book,  and  clearly  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
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Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendanca 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
year. 


words  and  sentences,  he  can  easily  be  led  to  perceive  that  various  modes  Apptnaixn. 
of  expression  may  be  used  in  conveying  a thought  from  one  to  another. 

That  this  mode  is  correct  and  that  not,  giving  examples.  In  this  state 
he  will  take  an  interest  in  learning  grammar,  and  his  progress  will  be 
satisfactory. 

Geography. — Improvement  in  teaching  geography  lias  progressed,  but 
there  are  still  too  few  attempts  made  at  map  drawing,  considering  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  Board  in  supplying  outline  and  key  maps  for 
the  purpose  at  a merely  nominal  cost.  To  the  more  advanced  pupils 
no  better  exercise  could  be  given  for  extending  and  fixing  the  principles 
of  local  geography  on  the  memory.  I hope  to  see  this  exercise  more 
extensively  introduced. 

None  of  the  schools  can  bo  set  down  as  very  deficient  in  maps  or 
black  boards,  and  these  are  more  generally. and  efficiently  used  for  their 
legitimate  purposes. 

Of  the  numbers  examined,  including  greater  part  of  first  class,  about 
2|  per  cent,  could  answer  fairly  in  general  course,  and  1ST  showed 
a pretty  good  knowledge  of  the  maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland. 

Needlework. — In  this  branch  the  progress  and  results  have  been  more 
satisfactory  than  before,  and  especially  in  plain  sewing  and  knitting. 

Few  of  the  advanced  girls  attempt  cutting-out,  but  the  number  is  on  the 
increase. 

Extra  Branches : — 


Schools. 
12 
2 
19 
15 
12 
21 
1 


Number  learning. 
465 
15 


47 

31 

61 

1 


General  Proficiency. 
Pretty  fair.. 
Only  middling. 
Pretty  good, 
clo. 
do. 
do. 

Good. 


Singing, 

Agriculture, 

Mensuration, 

Geometry,  . 

Algebra, 

Bookkeeping, 

Reasoning,  . 

A number  of  teachers  arc  prepared  to  introduce  immediately  the 
Agricultural  Glass  Book. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  ami  prospects  of  XaliamlEduca- 

(ton  in  the  District,  with  sutjtjestions  far  increasing  the  efficiency  of  peclPof 

the  Schools.  ^ Education 

Condition  and  prospects  of  National  Education  in  this  district  afford  in  ,“ij' 
little  ground  for  observations  different  from’ those  of  last  years  report  Wet, 

The  system  was  introdued  here  in  early  infancy.  Two  prosperous  ant  forfnereas- 
weli  managed  schools  stand  respectively  under  the  roll  numbers  - ana  . ;„g  the  effi. 

I have  little  or  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  negligence  of  manageis  oi  j£en*7  ° 
of  the  conduct  of  teachers.  Almost  all  seem  anxious  or  willing  to . dis- 
charge their  duties  faithfully.  Many  of  the  managers  spend^ot  then 
time  and  money  more  than  they  can  well  .afford  to  do.  e , 

a body  are  frugal,  patient,  and  persevering ; some  of  em  p » 
greater  part  pretty  comfortable.  They  do  not  fear  the  > . 

a results’  system,  trusting  that  the  Commissioners  will  no  . . . 

exact  more  thau  maybe  reasonably  expected,  and  determined  on ,t 
part  to  do  their  utmost  for  the  success  of  their  schools.  J 
suffer  their  attention  to  be  disturbed  by  extraneous  matters,  or  diyertea 
from  its  legitimate  course.  ' »,•  , Q<5  Auie 

I need  not  enter  upon  the  subject  of  reimmeration  o j ^ 

has  received  so  much  of  notice  and  observations  in  pas  i .p  ? . 

been  taken  into  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  omnnssi 

The  best  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  nnght  he  to 
reduce  their  number,  select  the  teachers,  and  increase  e P 

good  teacher  in  a 'neighbourhood  is  better  than  any  number  Pfmcime. 
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eat  ones.  Straiten  the  entrance  to  the  office.  Require  a teacher  to  he 
fully  qualified  before  he  enters  upon  the  duties.  Let  him.  get  a cer- 
tificate of  competency  and  qualifications  from  a properly  constituted 
body  o'f  "examiners,  and  having  once  obtained  this  general  certificate  or 
diploma,  let  his  promotion  depend  on  liis  future  conduct  and  success  as 
alteacher. 

impediment  to  tile  progress  of  National  Education  in  some  places 
is' the  superabundance  of  small  schools,  and,  as  I have  before  remarked" 
their  dependence  on  inferior  teachers.  They  are  often  changing  masters, 
who  in  their  turn  are  on  the  look  out  for  bettor  situations.  .Sometimes 
-when  a male  teacher  cannot  ho  found,  the  school  is  given  over  to  a 
female.  This  change  may  occasionally  succeed,  but  only  occasionally, 
and  if  two  or  three  worthless  in  ale  teachers  have  passed  through  a 
school,  it  may  be  a great  relief  to  get  the  services  of  an  intelligent, 
industrious,  and  active  female.  But  I think  it  would  he  much  better 
in  case  of  a mixed  school  for  the  locality  to  subscribe  and  pay  a good 
male  teacher,  than  have  gratuitously  such  changes  and  want  of  skill  im- 
posed upon  the  children. 


General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 


District  b,  Belfast,  North ; Mr.  Morell. — Heading  (including  oral  spel- 
ling and  explanation). — In  reading  the  per-centage  of  proficiency  lias  been 
lower  than  in  former  years.  The  falling  off'  is  confined  chiefly  to  the 
higher  classes.  Only  11  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  examined  were  found 
able  to  read  the  Third  Book  or  higher  books  with  ease  and  intelligence. 
A very  large  proportion  of  the  children,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  are 
^ery  young  more  than  one-third  being  under  seven  years  of  age.  A 
to  proportion  of  the  school  time  is  devoted  to  reading.  The  junior 
division,  in  most  instances,  receives  three  lessons  in  the  day ; the  senior, 
one  or  two,  bub  seldom  indeed,  I might  -say  almost  never,  is  there  any 
preparation  of  the  lesson  for  the  day.  To  this  neglect  the  low  proficiency 
m reading  is  mainly  to  lie  attributed. 

Oral  spelling  and  explanation  are  generally  very  well  attended  to. 

. This  subject  is  taught  in  one  form  or  other  to  all  classes 

iff1  ® school,  and  with  tolerable  success.  The  younger  children  are  con- 
fined too  long  to  mental  exercises,  slatework  being  seldom  introduced  till 
tfie  pupils  have  reached  the  highest  draft  of  the  first  class.  As  regards 
• &a  ij  and  ^ , classes  the  new  programme  will  bring  us  back  to  the 

goo  old  system,,  so  long  set  aside,  of  worldng  arithmetical  exercises  on 
papei,  from  which  immediate  and  most  valuable  results  may  be  ex- 


Pmmaoiship.-- No  progress  in  this  branch  cun  he  recorded.  Of  the 
pupi is  examined  the  per-centage  of  proficiency,  whether  the  number  able 
or  ™te  with  ease  and  freedom,  are  regarded,  is 

* x\ret5m  °£  Previoua  y^r.  Many  of  the  teachers  write  an 
. en  , . ,anC-/  a,  . ^ s°kools  are  fairly  supplied  with  stationery  of  a 
^ . I i 'but  the  fault  most  prevalent  is  the  want  of  proper  super- 

the  exercise  is  going  on.  * r 

rifing  from  Dictation, — In  all  the  schools  of  the  district  writing  from 
third  and  higher  classes,  hut  only  in  about  one- 
in  +U-  u sctools  do  the  second  class  pupils  receive  any  instruction 
from  t,le  lowest  draft  of  that  class  the  children  are 
^ slat.es-  Writing  on  paper  from  dictation  even 

gher  class  schools  is  seldom  practised.  The  new  programme, 
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however,  requiring  all  classes  from  second  upwards  to  write  on  paper,  ApPO}&'zr>. 
will  remove  this  defect.  ftS, 

Grammar. — Grammar  continues  to  be  tauglit  with  a fair  degree  of  of  Pupils 
success.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  too  much  time  is  devoted,  tq.this  attendance 
subject.  The  third  class  pupils  are  generally  found,  able  to  dritiugifish  at  inspelT 
all  or  nearly  all  the  parts  of  speech,  and  fourth  class  to  parse  a simple  tionsmade 
sentence.  • , ,, 

. Geography. — In  this  branch  also  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
year.  -All  pupils  from  second  class  upwards  receive  regular  or  occasional 
lessons  from  the  large  maps  with  which  the  schools  are  fairly  supplied, 
but  home  lessons  are  seldom  learned  and  the  pupils’  knowledge  of  the 
text-hooks  is  consequently  very  superficial. 

Needleworh. — Needlework  is  taught  in  all  the  girls’  schools  throughout 
the  district,  and  in  all  the  mixed  schools,  having  the  services  of  a female 
assistant  or  work  mistress.  The  instruction  given  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  plain  sewing  and  knitting  j very  little  fancy  work  of  any 
kind  being  done.  “ Cutting-out”  is  a branch  of  needlework  deserving 
more  attention.  But  one  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  examined  in  needlework 
are  returned  as  able  to  cut  out.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  find  a girl  in  the 
school  having  on  frock  or  other  article  of  dress  on  which  was  cut-out  and 
made  up  by  herself. 

Extra  Branches : — 

Singing,  . 

Drawing,  , 

Agriculture, 

Mensuration, 

Geometry, 

Algebra, 

Bookkeeping, 

Trigonometry, 

Navigation, 

Physical  and  Applied  Science, 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Eduea- 

lion  in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  pectg  0f 
the  Schools.  National 

Education 

The  system  of  National  education  retains  its  popularity  in  this  district,  in  (he  Dis- 
During  the  past  year  applications  have  been  made  by  managers  oi  the 


Schools. 

Number  learning. 

Oenoral  Prc 

36 

1,990 

Fair.' 

28 

filO 

Do. 

2 

53 

Medium. 

21 

120 

Do. 

18 

80 

Do. 

13 

42 

Do. 

13 

41 

Do. 

2 

13 

Do. 

3 

24 

Very  fair. 

l 

26 

Do. 

under  the 


various  religious  denominations  to  have  their  schools  placed  

Board.  The  district  is  now  very  fairly  supplied  with  schools,  and  the  ing^the^effi- 
attendance  of  pupils  has  increased  j yet  from  various  causes  to  which  I Jj^Scliools. 
shall  briefly  refer,  the  progress  of  education  during  the  year  has  been  un- 
doubtedly very  slow.  In  some  important  branches  of  school  work,  read- 
ing and  writing  in  particular,  the  per-centage  of  proficiency  is  lower  than 
in  former  years,  while  the  number  of  promotions  from  class  to  class  has 
been  very  few,  not  more  than  35  per  cent,  of  the  average  attendance.  At 
this  rate  of  progress  it  will  require  eight  or  nine  years— a period  much 
in  excess  of  the  entire  school-life  of  the  pupils — to  qualify  them  to  read 
correctly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Third  Lesson  Book,  and  until  they  can 
read  that  book  witli  ease,  at  least  without  much  difficulty,  their  know- 
ledge of  reading  will  be  of  little  benefit  to  them  in  afterlife.  N ow  if  by 
any  means  the  daily  or  weekly  school  horn’s  could  be  increased,  progress 
corresponding  with  such  increase  may  naturally  be  expected  to  fauow. 

In  some  of  the  more  efficient  schools  of  the  district,  the  teachers  in 
earnest  about  their  work  voluntarily  without  orders  from  managers  or 
others,  give  five  hours  daily  to  secular  instruction,  and,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, with  the  very  best  results.  If  a rule  of  this  kind  were  enforced 
in  all  schools,  to  make  it  compulsory  with  teachers  to  give  at  least  four 
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■A-pipndixl.  and  a lialf  hours  to  secular  instruction  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week 
Condition  .Mid  three  hours  on  Saturday — and  this  could  bo  done  without  interfering 
and  pros-  with  the  necessary  arrangements  for  religious  instruction— there  would 
National  be  tlie  imPortant  Sain  of  four  or  hours  weekly  of  school  time.  If 
Education  this  were  done,  or  if  teachers  would  make  reading  the  main  standard  and 
in  the  Dis-  basis  of  classification,  the  progress  of  the  pupils  would  he  much  more 
suggestions  rapid,  and  the  number  of  children  who  after  six  or  eight  years’  attendance 
for  mcreas-  now  leave  our  schools  without  being  able  to  read,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
ing  tlieeffi-  the  term,  would  be  greatly  lessened. 

thTschools.  my  report  of  last  year  I was  obliged  to  state  that  dissatisfaction  of 
the  National  teachers  with  their  position  and  prospects  under  the  Board 
was  undoubtedly  on  the  increase,  and  now,  at  the  close  of  another  year, 
this  feeling  of  discontent  it  is  apparent  has  been  in  no  way  allayed,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  assumed  an  attitude  that  threatens  the  system 
with  the  most  disastrous  results,  whothor  the  grievances  of  which  thev 
complain  are  real  or  fanciful — no  doubt  they  may  be  classed  under  both 
heads — it  may  not  he  proper  for  the  Inspector  to  discuss,  but  certainly  it  is 
his  duty  to  state  that  till  this  dissatisfied  unsettled  spirit  that  pervades 
all  classes  of  the  teachers  bo  removed,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  the  schools 
will  be  conducted  with  that  willing  earnestness  and  zeal  so  essential  to 
success.  This  discontent  manifested  by  the  teachers  is  bearing  its  natural 
fruit,  and  is  now  assuming  a practical  form.  Here  are  some  of  the  results. 

(a) .  During  the  past  year  in  this  district  sixteen  classed  teachers  left 
the  service  of  the  Board. 

(b) .  Managers  find  great  difficulty  in  procuring  competent  male 
teachers.  In  the  Belfast  schools  fully  80  per 1 cent,  of*  the  teachers  are. 
females.  In  some  schools  exclusively  for  l>oy£j,  managers  are  obliged  to 

' be  content  with  female  assistants,  while  many -of  the  mixed  schools  arc 
in  charge  of- female  teacher’s.  * • 

The  teachers,  however,  need  not  despond.  They  are  on  the  eve  of 
. better  times.  The  system  of  payment  by  results  is  now  on  its  trial,  and 
though  few  of  the  teachers  regard  as  yet  the  new  system  with  favour,  and 
most  of  them  look  upon  it  with  distrust,  it  will,  there  is  little  doubt, 
when  modified  to  the  extent  and  in  the  way  that  experience  gained,  during 
the  present  trial,  may  suggest,  bring  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  the 
present  incomes  of  all  deserving  teachers.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
more  important  points  of  information  which  the  examination  for  results 
in  this  district  so  far  as  it  has  goiie  brings  out. 

(a) .  The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  and  the  number  of 
pupus  present  on  the  day  of  examination  who  have  made  ninety  attend- 
ances or  above,  are  nearly  the  same. 

(b) .  For  each  pupil  examined  who  has  made  the  required  number  of 
attendances  the  teacher  earns  four  shillings. 

(c) .  Total  amount  accruing  to  teacher  for  results  is  a little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  Board’s  salary. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  schools  under  consideration  are  the 
worst  circumstanced  in  the  district,  all  uuder  probationary  and  third  class 
eacners,  and  most  of  them  are  in  the  country  districts  whore  the  attend- 
ance ot  the  children  is  very  irregular,  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  next  year  and  afterwards  the  result  system,  re- 
quiring a pass  within,  the.  year  to  secure  payments  will  put  the  teachers  to 
a es  more  strict  than  they  had  to  encounter  in  former  years,  mid  which 
nothing  short  of  earnest  and  sustained  work  will  ho  able  to  meet. 

. . Ulle  , * m connexion  with  the  now  system — trno  without  any  excep- 
tion and  most  encouraging— stands  out  in  hold  relief,  vis.  : that  the.  mages 
pain  is  m proportion  to  the  amount,  and  mine  of  the  work  done,  and  that 
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the  earnest  painstaking  teacher  is  sure  to  earn  the.  highest  result  fees,  and  AppendixD. 
teachers  must  now  learn  the  lesson  that  their  worth  and  standing  shall  conditk 
be  determined  not  by  mere  scholarship  or  head  knowledge  of  any  kind,  and  pros? 
but  mainly  by  the  actual  work  done  in  their  schools.  . * ’ pecta  of 

In  closing  this  report  I would  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  EdSStlL 
Board  the  following  suggestions  in  the  Dis- 

In  my  report  for  the  year  1866  1 recommended  that  “ though  classifica-  trict>  w.ith 
tion  may  he  adjudged  to  teachers  by  the  professors  in  charge  of  the  Central  SS 
Training  Establishment,  the  payment  of  class  salary  be  delayed  till  the  ingthe  etti- 
Inspector  is  able  to  report  that  the  benefit  they  are  supposed  to  have  theScfccol* 
derived  from  training  has  been  practically  realized  in  tlie  instruction  and  6 C C° 
discipline  of  their  pupils,  and  that  from  the  improved  state  of  their 
schools,  they  are  fully  entitled  to  the  promotion  that  has  been  awarded 
them.”  This  rule  which  has  been  adpptecl  and  which  is  working  I be- 
lieve with  good  results,  should,  I would  respectfully  suggest,  be  extended 
so  as  to  embrace  all  untried  principal  teachers,  whether  classed  by  the 
professor’s  in  training  or  by  a Board  of  Inspectors. 

At  the  close  of'  the  year  each  teacher  to  be  required  to  send  in  to  the 
Inspector  of  his  district.,  a short  annual  report  which  might  embrace 
queries  such  as: — 

(a) .  Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  for  past  year. 

(b) .  Average  number  on  rolls  for  past  year. 

(c) .  Humber  of  clays  school  was  open  for  secular  instruction  for  past 
year. 

(d) .  Humber  of  removals  from  class  to  class  for  past  year. 

(e) .  Amount  of  result  fees  earned  by  teacher  for  past  year. 

For  reference  and  comparison  statistics  such  as  these  would  ho  found 
very  useful  by  the  Inspector  when  drawing  up  liis  own  annual  report. 

General  Observations  as  to  Proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  Proficiency 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  foundin' 

District  9,  Belfast,  South  ; Mr.  J.  Molloy. — Reading  (including  oral 
spelling  and  explanation).- — The  results  for  1871  are  in  several  branches  tions  made 
almost  identical  with  those  for  the  preceding  year.  In  my  opinion  they  during  the 
exhibit  satisfactory  proficiency,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  32 -2  per  -ear' 
cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  children  examined  had  not  attained  their 
seventh  year.  .•  • 

Generally  speaking  the  reading  of  the  pupils  is  fluent 'and  intelligent, 
though  wanting  that  pleasing  finished  expression  observable  in  some  of 
the  best  schools.  . • 

Arithmetic. — The  early  ago  at  which  the  children  now  leave  school 
here,  affects  the  returns  under  this  head  considerably,  of  7,677  ex- 
amined, only  78,  or  1 por  cent.,  had  reached  the  age  of  15  years  or 
above.  In  this  large  commeve  ial  community  the  boys  get  off  to  mercan-  . 
file  offices,  to  trades,  to  the  mills,  <fcc.,  while  the  girls  find  abundant 
employment  in  wnrerooms,  in  linen  and  collar  manufactories,  at  famey- 
hnx  making,  &o.  Many  endeavour  to  supplement  their  education  by 
subsequent  attendance  at  evening  schools.  # 

In  the  circumstances,  the  teachers  aim  at  having  the  children  well 
grounded,  if  possible,  in  the  simple  and  compound  rules,  and  in  propor- 
tion, at  least.  T can  safely  assert  that  these  rules  are.  well  known,  as  I 
took  every  pains  to  test  the  pupils  fully  in  them.  I can  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating  that  this  branch  is  well  taught  in  Belfast.  ■ . 

Penmanship. — Good  progress  continues  to  be  made  in  penmanship. 

In  sevoral  schools  the  writing  is  oxoellont,  the  teachers  exercising  a 
vigilant  superintendence  during  the  lesson.  This,  I believe,  constitutes 
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AppendixD.  tiie  true  secret  of  success.  Disclaiming  all  intention  or  desire  to  intcr- 
ProficlencT  fere  with,  the  publishers  of  various  systems  of  penmanship,  I feel  boimd 
nf  Pupils,  to  remark  that  the  constant  change  from  one  style  to  another  had  for 
ntteSince  some  time  most  Pem*ci°ns  effecte  here,  The  teachers  should,  in  my 
at  inspect  opinion,  adopt  some  one  specimen- — -the  teacher’s  own,  if  he  write  a good 
tions  made  hand — Mr.  Foster’s,  Mr.  Johnston’s,  disc.,  hut  having  once  made  his 
during  the  selection.,  he  should  on  no  account  he  induced  to  give  that  up,  particu- 
yeaT*  larly  when  the  pupils  have,  so  to  speak,  “ formed  their  hand.” 

Writing  from-  Dictation. — Writing  from  dictation  appeared  to  me  to 
have  been  used  for  a long  time  rather  as  a test  of  the  pupil’s  proficiency 
in  spelling,  than  as  the  best  method  of  teaching  this  important  branch 
of  education.  I have  frequently  observed  that  the  children  were  seldom, 
if  ever,  required  to  correct  their  mistakes,  and  of  course  no  practical 
benefit  could  follow.  • The  returns  for  1871  show  that  of  2,01 9 examined, 
42  per  cent,  could  write  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  28  per  cent,  with 
ease  and  correctness. 

Grammar . — Grammar  is  well  taught,  and  the  pupils  have  a good 
knowledge  of  the.  u text-book  ” in  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  schools.  In 
too  many  schools,  however,  this  branch  is  still  almost  ignored,  or  so  un- 
skilfully taught  as  to  be  not  only  useless  but  injurious.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances I consider  that  if  the  teacher  enforced  on  the  children  a 
correct  mode  of  expression,  our  object  could  be  more  easily  and  generally 
attained,  at  least  in  the  junior  classes.  One  occasionally  hears  even  yet 
that  four  and  one  is  five ; and  pointing  to,  say,  a group  of  islands  on  the 
map,  “ there  is  the  West  Indies.” 

Geography,— This  branch  like  the  preceding  is  very  well  taught  in 
several  schools,  and  but  little  known  in  others  which  are  subject  to 
exceptional  influences,  or  are  situatSd  in  backward  rural  localities. 

Needlework. — Needlework  is  taught  in  61  schools,  and  in  several  with 
good  success. 

As  stated  in  my  ordinary  reports  on  these  schools,  the  girls  had 
worked,  and  produced  on  the  occasion  of  my  inspection,  specimens  of 
plain  and  fancy  work,  knitting,  &c.  Many  of  them  admirably  finished. 

Extra  Branches : — 


Singing, 

Drawing, 

Agriculture, 

Mensuration, 


Geometry,  .... 
Algebra,  .... 
Bookkeeping, 

Trigonometry, 


School  h.- 

Number  learning. 

Goneral  Prodcionay. 

22 

1,802 

Admirable  in  about  one-third- 

11 

375 

Good,  or  fair.  • — 

1 

13 

Fair.  . , 

20 

111 

One  of  these  hoys  won  Gold 
Medal  Science  and.Art  De- 

12 

73 

partment  ; very  fair. 
Fair. 

7 

33 

Very  fair. 

12 

46 

Fair. 

2 

7 

Fair. 

Condition 
and  pros- 
pects of 
National 
Education 
in  the  Dis- 
trict, with 
suggestions 
for  increas- 
ing the  effi- 
ciency of 
the  Schools. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Edu- 
cation in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools . 

The  average  attendance  per  school  for  tlio  entire  district  exhibits  an 
increase  of  4 per  cent,  for  the  year  1871.  I believe  the  schools  are  im- 
proved in  efficiency  and  quality  of  instruction  as  with  a more  exacting 
test,  I got  in  several  branches  as  good  and  even  higher  results  than  in 
the  previous  year. 

There  is  one  class  of  school  rather  common  here,  and  to  which  I called 
attention  between  three  and  four  years  back,  in  a letter  to  the  office, 
with  reference  to  some  circumstance  which  had  cropped  up  in  one  of 
them.  I refer  to  the  schools  attended  by  mill-children  or  half-time 
workers. 
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The  children  employed  in  the  mills  are  usually  divided  into  two  “sets  ” 
One  of  these  go  to  work  every  morning  at  six  o’clock,  and  are  dismissed 
at  twelve  o clock— when  after  an  interval  for  dinner  they  attend  at  some 
school  selected  for  the  purpose  to  receive  instruction  for  two  or  three 
hours.  Meantime  they  are  succeeded  in  the  mills  by  the  second  “ set  ” 
who  had  been  at  school  during  the  forenoon,  and  wlio  will  continue  at 
work  tiU  six  o’cbck  p.K.  • These  “sets”  are  reversed,  weekly,  fortnightly 
or  monthly.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  general  arrangements. 

In  cases  where  any  of  those  children  have  made  some  little’ proficiency 
in  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  before  being  admitted  to  work,  I find 
they  are  improvable.  But  when  on  their  admission  they  are  wholly 
ignorant,  or  their  proficiency  confined  to  the  merest  elements ; so  far  as 
ray  judgment  and  experience  go,  they  make  no  improvement.'  T have 
before  suggested  in  different  quarters  that  there  should  he,  if  possible 
some  literary  test  applied  to  candidates  for  admission  to  mills,  as  half- 
time workers.  Such  as  being  able  to  read  easy  narrative,  and  to  write 
and  ciphei  a little.  Sucli  an  arrangement  would  act  at  once  as  a 
stimulus  to  and  check  on  the  cupidity  of  the  parents ; and  is  I regret  to 
say  in  many  cases  very  desirablo. 

The  half-time  workers  at  present  attend  the  ordinary  day  schools,  and 
receive  instruction  with  pupils  who  are  in  attendance  during  the  entire 
school  hours.  This  arrangement  is  manifestly  unequal  and  unjust  to 
the  teachers  and  both  classes  of  pupils.  It  appears  to  me  the  difficulty 
could  be  best  met  by  having,  where  practicable,  schools  set  apart  exclu- 
sively for  these  half-time  workers.  The  school  business  could  then  be 
divided  into  two  parts — forenoon  and  afternoon — and  a course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  essential  branches  only,  given  at  each  interval.  There  are 
other  points  of  this  case  well  deserving  of  attention,  but  at  present  I 
have  to  deal  merely  with  that  bearing  on  their  literary  state. 

The  teachers  continue  to  discharge  their  duties  with  attention,  zeal 
and  ability.  Their  conduct  ns  a body  commands  the  utmost  respect. 

I regret  to  add  they  are  more  or  less  unsettled  at  present,  and  no  doubt 
several  of  our  most  highly  qualified  and  ablest  teachers  are  disposed  to 
leave  the  service  when  suitable  opportunities  offer. 

The  office  of  assistant  in  mixed  (male  and  female)  and  even  in  male 
schools  is  rapidly  passing  into  the  hands  of  females,  from  the  scarcity  of 
male  candidates. 

I can  seldom  get  and  keep  together  for  any  time  more  than  two-thirds 
or  three-fourths  of  the  full  staff  of  pupil-teachers,  allowed  at  the  Model 
school,  though  I have  neither  trouble  nor  labour  in  the  search. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  cheering  prospects  will  induce  our  old  and 
faithful  servants  to  remain  with  us,  and  cause  others  to  look  with  more 
favour  on  our  service. 

The  sooner  so  desirable  a change  is  initiated  the  better. 
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General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  proficienc3. 

Inspections  made  during  the  year.  * of  Pupils 

‘ found  in 

District  10,  Nowtownards  : Mr.  Gordon. — Reading  (including  oral  attendance 
spelling  and  explanation). — In  most  schools  of  this  district,  reading,  in-  ti^nTmade 
eluding  oral  spelling  and  explanation,  is  very  well  taught ; but  more  during  the 
especially  in  the  senior  draft  of  second  and  higher  classes ; in  fact,  in  Year- 
those  classes  which  are  not  often  taught  by  monitors  or  junior  assistants. 

The  reading  in  the  lower  classes  is  in  many  schools  not  so  satisfactory ; 
the  children  in  these  classes  being  often  kept  at  the  same  lessons  so  long 
hat  they,  are  able  to  repeat  them,  in  a way,  from  memory,  without  much 
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regard  either  to  accuracy,  punctuation,  or  good  sense.  However,  on  the 
whole,  the  reading  may  he  set  down  as  fairly  satisfactory. 

Arithmetic. — The  proficiency  in  this  subject  is  very  similar,  both  in 
accuracy  and  extent,  to  what  I found  it  in  my  late  district,  that  is  to 
say,  a fair  amount  of  facility  in  doing  the  mechanical  work,  hut  little 
mental  discipline  aimed  at,  either  in  teaching  theory  or  in  analyzing 
problems  requiring  any  amount  of  exact  thought  on  the  part  o'f  the 
pupils. 

It  is  a pity,  I think,  that  so  little  importance  is  now  attached  to  the 
intellectual  and  accurate  knowledge  of  decimal  and  vulgar  fractions, 
without  which  so  little  progress  can  be  made  either  in  a sound  compre- 
hension of  the  theory  of  numbers,  or  in  their  practical  application  to 
shoi-ten  and  facilitate  the  labour  of  calculation.  I have  brought  this 
defect  under  the  notice  of  those  teachers  who  have  pupils  in  Fourth 
Class. 

Penmanship. — -This  important  branch  is  taught  with  much  success  in 
a majority  of  the  schools  in  this  district.  Copy  books  with  engraved  head 
lines,  either  Johnston’s  or  Foster’s,  are  almost  universally  in  use. 

In  a few  cases  I have  had  to  persuade  the  teachers  that  if  penmanship 
is  to  get  that  ’ attention  which  its  importance  deserves,  the  principal 
teacher  himself,  and  not  a monitor  or  inexperienced  assistant,  must  take 
charge  of  it ; and  that,  during  the  half-hour  sot  apart  for  the  writing 
lesson,  liis  time  will  be  more  usefully  occupied  in  giving  his  undivided 
•attention  to  this  branch  than  in  attempting,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to 
teach  another  class  on  some  other  subject,  contemporaneously  with  the 
writing  lesson.  Every  such  attempt  must  result  in  failure. 

Wherever  I find  soiled,  badly-kept  copy  books,  a poor  imitation  or  ivj 
attempt  at  imitation  of  the  head  line,  and  the  younger  children  often 
supplied  with  numbers  too  advanced  for  their  ability,  I conclude  that  in 
this  subject  at  least,  the  teacher  fails  to  do  his  best ; and  I generally  find 
the  school  far  from  satisfactory  in  other  respects.  No  doubt  penmanship 
may  be  well  taught,  and  some  other  important  branch  more  or  less  ne- 
glected ) but  the  other  subjects  are  never  so  likely  to  be  neglected  by  a 
teacher  who  takes  pains  with  the  wri  ting.  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  the  really  bad  writing  in  this  district  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
a few  schools,  some  of  whose  teachers  should,  in  mercy  to  the  comnninity 
amidst  whom  they  are  located,  be  compelled  to  seek  more  congenial 
occupation  than  teaching ; and  others,  in  mercy  btotli  to  the  community 
and  to  themselves,  should  be  superannuated. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — I consider  that  this  subject  is  taught  with 
■as  much  success  as  the  penmanship.  The  requirements  of  the  programme 
arc  fairly  realized  in  a majority  of  the  schools.  I hope  for  still  higher 
. pruficiency  in  future  from  the  practioo  lately  adopted  of  writing  the 
dictation  exercise  more  frequently  on  paper,  as  a preparation  for  the 
written  examination  in  connexion  with  payment  for  results. 

Grammar. — I have  little  praiseworthy  to  say  of  the  stato  of  proficiency 
in  grammar.  The  definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech  are  seldom  committed 
to  memory  with  verbal  accuracy,  and  even  less  frequently  either  properly 
understood  or  their  practical  utility  appreciated. 

Poorly  qualified  teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  teach  grammar  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  for  they  do  not  know  it  properly  themselves ; end 
the  highly  classed  and  well-qualified  teacher  seldom  takes  to  this  subject 
or  teaches  it  in  the  only  way  it  should  be  taught — namely,  as  an  intel- 
lectual exercise.  I refer  now  more  especially  to  the  kind  of  grammar 
taught  in  the  highest  class,  which  hardly  over  advances  beyond  the  dis- 
connected parsing  of  the  separate  words,  with  an  occasional  simple  coh- 
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cord  or  government  indicated  ; but  no  attempt  at  “ analysis,”  as  this  ^pptndixD. 
term  is  now  understood,  and  apparently  little  desire  to  rise  above  the  p tt~ 
inaccuracies,  inconsistencies,  defects,  and  absurdities  of  our  adopted  and  5 PuJ£cy 
sanctioned  text-books.  found  in 

Geography. — Geography  is  not  in  a much  more  satisfactory  state  than 
grammar.  If  the  pupils  could  get  a sufficient  knowledge  of  this  subject  tioXade 
intuitively,  by  merely  looking  at  the  maps  suspended  on  the  school-room  durhl£ tlie 
walls,  most  of  them  might  be  well  up  in  geography,  for  the  schools  here  yew* 
are  well  supplied  with  maps ; but  these  maps  are  too  seldom  used,  and, 
even  when  used,  not  always  judiciously.  Teachers  somehow  have  got 
the  impression  that  geography,  like  grammar,  is  not  now  considered  an 
important  subject,  and  lienee  the  barrenness  of  results  in  too  many 
instances  when  pupils  are  tested  by  examination.  A.  short  lesson  of 
twenty  minutes  twice  a week,  on  the  plan  suggested- in  Keith  Johnston’s 
hand-books  to  liis  maps,  if  given  with  earnestness  and  spirit,  would 
wonderfully  increase  tlie  stock  of  knowledge  of  local  geography  in  this 
district. 


Xeedlework. — Till  lately  very  much  more  time  was  spent  here  upon 
knitting  than  upon  plain  sewhig,  not  so  much  for  tlie  purpose  of 
learning  to  knit — for  most  girls  here  over  ten  years  of  age  can  knit 
fairly — as  to  make  stockings  for  home  use.  Latterly,  however,  since 
the  introduction  of  the  strips  of  calico,  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
sewhig ; but  after  all,  few  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  except  stockings, 
are  made  in  school.  I doubt  very  much  whether  the  proficiency  in 
needlework  is,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  set  apart  for  teaching  it,  namely,  one  fourth  of  the 


hole  time  usually  givei 

to  secular  business. 

Extra  Branches  :■ — ; 

Schools. 

Number  learning 

General  Proficieucy. 

Singing,  .... 

127 

1,100 

Tolerably  lair;  little  theory 

Drawing,  . 

7 

2d  3 

taught. 

Do,  do. 

Mensuration, 

18 

0.0 

Very  elementarv,  and  poor. 

Geometry,  ’ . ' , 

a 

50 

Do.* 

Algebra,  .... 

« 

53 

Do. 

Book-keeping, 

12 

82 

Tolerably  fair. 

Physical  mid  Applied  Science, 

1 

40 

Very  fair. 

Agricultural  Class  Book  taught  in  very  few  schools  in  the  district. 


General  Observations  as  to  the.  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Edv.ca-  Condition 
lion  in  the.  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  °f^tsp^3‘ 
the  {schools.  National 

I propose  to  give  a general  statement  of  the  condition  of  National Sft? Di»- 
Education  in  this  district,  by  the  aid  of  statistical  tables  which  I have  trict,  with 
compiled  with  much  care.  _ foffnfreas* 

Table  I. — Showing  the  number  of  pupils  on  rolls,  by  classes,  in  jng^eeffi- 
eighty-four  schools  examined  by  me  for  the  Sl  Report,  the  classification  ciencyo? 
of  the  pupils  examined,  and  the  centesimal  proportion  of  the  number  on  the  Schools, 
rolls  who  were  present  at  examination,  both  by  classes  and  by  totals  : — 

On  llolla.  Present.  Centesimal  Proportion. 


Malo9. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fsmales. 

2,140 

1,85(5 

1,242. 

1,071 

58 

58 

1,4?2 

1,270 

851 

770 

58 

GO 

85li 

558 

513 

26G 

GO. 

48 

307 

185 

200 

10G 

57 

57 

4,835 

3,870 

2,814 

2,213 

58 

57 

.^Even  the  model  school  had  only  a part  of  the  First  Book  of  Euclid  prepared  for  the  annual  examina- 
t Classes  ia  connexion  with  the  department  of  science  itud  art  not  included  in  this  return.  .... 
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Appendix  D.  • From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  girls  attend  as  regularly  as  the  boys 
Condition  while  in  first  class,  that  they  attend  rather  better  than  the  boys  in 
and11  pros-  second  class,  that  they  fall  much  off  in  regularity  of  attendance  when  in 
pects  of  third  class,  that  they  are  equally  regular  with  the  boys  when  in  fourth 
Education  class,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  regularity  of  attendance  of  girls  is  to 
in  the  Dis-  that  of  boys  as  57  is  to  58  ; and,  lastly,  that  over  57  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
trict,  ■with  irumber  on  rolls  were  present  when  the  S1  reports  were  taken. 
forfncreTs-  Table  II. — Showing  the  centesimal  proportion  of  the  number  present 
ing  the  effi-  in  each  class  to  the  entire  number  present,  in  the  same  84  schools ; that 
thoUSch°ooIs  the  classification  of  an  average  or  typical  school  of  100  pupils,  in  this 
‘ district,  with  the  proportion  of  boys  and  girls  in  each  class  : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Class  I.,  • • 

. . 25 

21 

4G 

II.,  . 

. . 17 

15 

32 

„ III.,  . 

. . 10 

(j 

16 

„ IY.,  . 

. . 4 

2 

6 

Total, 

. . 56 

44 

100 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  while  46  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  examined 
were  in  first  class,  only  22  per  cent.,  less  than  a fourth,  were  enrolled 
in  third  and  fourth  classes,  of  whom  barely  8 in  100  were  girls. 

By  taking  the  ages  of  the  pupils  examined,  as  given  on  page  19  of  this 
report,  and  allocating  the  proper  number  of  pupils  to  each  class,  as 
nearly  as  they  can  be  subdivided,  in  accordance  with  the  classification 
given  in  Table  I.,  we  have  the  following  classification  by  ages: — 


Book  I.  (males). 

„ (females). 
Book  II.  (males). 

„ (females). 

Book  III,  (males). 

„ (females). 

Book  IY.  (males). 

„ (females). 


All  under  15  years,  aucl  one-sixth  of  those  8 and 
under  fl,  . . . . . . 

All  under  8 years,  and  one- third  of  those  8 and  under  9, 
Five-sixths  of  those  8 and  under  9,  all  9 and  under  10, 
and  two-thirds  of  those  10  and  under  11, 

Two-thirds  of  those  8 and  under  9,  and  all  9 and  under 

1 1,  and  one-fourth  of  those  1 1 and  under  12,  . . 

One- third  of  those  10  and  under  11,  all  11  and  under 

12,  and  five-sixths  of  those  12  and  under  13,  . 
Three-fourtliB  of  those  1 1 and  under  12,  and  all  12  aud 

under  13, 

One-sixth  of  those  12  and  under  13,  and  all  13  and 

above, . ■ 

All  13  and  above, 


1,252 

1,070 

835 

771 

514 

262 

213 

110 


By  comparing  these  numbers  with  those  given  in  Table  I.,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  classification  by  ages  is  almost  identical  witli  the  actual 
classification,  as  regards  the  number  in  each  class.  Hence,  I infer,  that 
in  this  district — 


(a).  The  average  age  for  the  admission  of  hoys  into  II.  class  is  8 years  2 months, 

„ „ gilds  „ 8 years  4 mouths. 

And,  of  course,  that  all  pupils,  up  to  these  ages,  hoys  and  girls  respectively,  will,  on 
the  average,  he  found  in  First  Book. 

(5).  The  average  age  for  the  admission  of  hoys  into  III.  class  is  10  years  8 months. 

,,  ,,  girls  ,,  11  years  3 months. 

Aud  further,  that  the  average  time  boys  are  kept  in  II.  class  is  2 yearn  6 months. 

• gi^  }i  2 years  11  months. 

(c).  The  average  ago  for  the  admission  of  boys  into  IV.  class  is  T2  years  10  months. 

» „ ’ girls  „ 13  years.  " 

And  further,  that  the  average  time  boys  are  kept  in  III.  class  is  2 years  - ' • 

„ „ girls  „ „ 1 9 montlls- 

(if).  As  only  6 per  cent,  of  the  whole  attendance  is  found  in  IY.  class,  tins  is  likely  to  be 
the  highest  class  in  the  schools. 

This  may  be  concisely  stated,  as  in  tbe  following  table  im- 
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Table  III.  Showing  the  classification  by  ayes  in  84  schools  the 
average  age  at  which  pupils  in  this  district  are  removed  from  class  to 
class,  and  hence  showing  the  length  of  time  they  are  kept,  on  the  aver- 
age,  in  each  class  : — 


Afalos. 

Fe- 

males. 

Average  Ago  when 

admittod  to  Class. 

Avcrago  length  of  time  in  oach  Class. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Class  I.,  . 

1,252 

1,070 

* 

* 

From  admission 
till  8 years  2, 
months  old. 

From  admission 
tiU  8 years  4 
months  old. 

Class  II., . ; 

035 

771 

0 years  2 months, 

8 years  4 months. 

2 years  6 months,  - 

2 years  11  months. 

Class  III.,  ! 

514 

• 262 

1 0 years  8 months, 

11  years  3 months, 

2 years  6 months, 

1 year  9 months. 

Class  IV., 

213 

110 

l2yoars  10  mouths, 

13  years,  . 

From  admission  to 
class  -till  pupils 
leave  school. 

From  admission  to 
class  till  pupil, 
leave  school. 

Tims  it  is  seen  that  girls  are  2 months  longer  than  hoys  in  getting  dppendi.rb. 
into  second  class,  though,  according  to  Table  I.,  they  attend  as  regularly  • c ~ 
and  that  they  are  kept  in  this  class  5 months  longer  than  the  boys,  though  ami  proa" 
while  in  this  class  they  attend  even  more  regularly  than  the  boys — thus  P?ct.s  of 
putting  them  7 months  behind  the  boys  in  entering  third  class.  In  eJuSoii 
consequence  of  this  delay  they  have  not  sufficient  time  to  learn  the  sub-  in  the.  Dis- 
jects oi  third  class  before  they  are  of  an  age  when  they  must  rank- as  trict’  ri'ctl 
fourth-class  pupils,  qualified  or  unqualified,  if  they  are  to  be  retained  in 
school  at  all  after  13  yearn  of  age;  and,  besides,  "the  attendance  of  the  tog  the  ofli- 
girls  while  in  third  class  is  much  less  regular  than  that  of  the  hoys,  in  ?,ieD$,of 
the  ratio  of  48  to  GO  (see  Table  I.).  It  may  thus  be  inferred  that  the  ° *•  °°  *’ 
greater  part  of  the  education  of  (/iris  here  is  limited  to  the  bourse  for  first 
and  second  classes ; the  course  laid  down  for  third  and  fourth  classes  being 
hurried  over  much  too  rapidly,  compared  with  the  time  spent  in  second 
class,  and  with  the  more  equal  subdivision  of  time  allotted  to  the  boys 
in  the  several  classes. 

The  proficiency  table,  as  given  on  page  1 9 of  this  report,  affords  a 
basis  upon  which  to  calculate  both  the  general  proficiency  and  the  com- 
parative proficiency  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  several  subjects  examined 
on  for  the  8l  Report;  and,  in  almost  every  subject,  this  comparison 
strikingly  bears  out  expectation  as  founded  on  the  classification  by  ages 
in  Table  III.  This  may  be  set  forth  as  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 

* A vemgo  ago  not  given  for  admission  to  I.  class. 


[Table, 
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Table  IV. Showing  the  number  examined  in  each  subject  for  the 

S'  Report  in  84  schools,  the  number  who  passed,  and  the  centesimal 
proportion  of  tire  latter  to  the  former,  distinguishing  males  and 
females : — 


Number  passed. 


Centesimal 

proportion. 


Number  examin'd  in- 

■ M, 

Reading,  . 

2,814 

Grammar,  . 

1,554 

Geography, 

1,627 

Arithmetic, 

1,703 

Writing,  . 

1,596 

Writing  from  I 
dictation,  j 

1,411 

M. 

F-  C Able  to  read  Book  I.  only,  . . 023 

2£>13<  „ Book  II.  only,  . 702 

’ ( „ Book  III.,  &c.,  . 818 

l uaJ  Acquainted  with  parts  of  speech,  . 134 
Able  to  parse  easy  prose,  . . 53 

{Know  outlines  til  “ World ” only,  05 0 

Know  maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland,  94 
Know  general  course,  ...  3 

(■  Can  write  down  seven  places,  ► 6113 
1 min  J Correct  in  subtraction,  . . 939 

i,auu  < Qnn  wor]c  compound  division,  . -137 
l^Cau  work  proportion,  &i\,  . . 217 

, Can  write  fairly  on  paper,  . . 374 


> — ( tjau  write  witu  ease  nun  iroeuom, 

097  I Cau  spell  with  tolerable  accuracy,  021 
j Can  spell  with  case  and  correctness,  220 


F. 

539 

592 

371 

70 

81 

424 

35 

3 

321 

547 

203 

OH 

021 

91 

441 

137 


M.  F. 

23- 1  24-3 

24- 9  2(5*7 

21-9  IG-7 

8-6  (J-!l 

3-4  2-7 

411*3  32-3 

5-7  2*ii 

■ -2 

33-7  24-7 

53  2 42- 

26-  ]j-(! 

12-3  5-2 

54-7  52-5 

12- 2  7-7 

44-  47 -5 

13- 6  lJ-7 


Appendix D.  That  is  to  say,  23-1  per  cent,  of  the  boys  examined  in  reading  passed 

— in  Book  I.  only,  and  over  30  per  cent,  could  not  read  even  this  book  j- 
and  pros-  2 4 ‘3  of  the  girls  examined  passed  in  the  same  book,  -while  over  32  per 
pects  of  cent,  could  not  read ; and  so  on  of  the  other  classes  and  subjects. 
Fducation  By  adding  the  per-centages  realized  by  males  and  females  respectively 
in  the  Dis-  in  those  subjects  of  the  school  programme,  in  as  far  only  as  is  required 
met,  -with  for  second  class — namely,  reading  Books  I.  and  II.,  outlines  of  the  map 
iur  mcreas-  of  tire  world,  simple  mles  of  arithmetic,  writing  fairly  on  paper,  and 
iiiLj  the  effi-  spelling  fairly  from  dictation— it  is  found  that  the  proficiency  of  the  girls 
'tUSchouls  ^ ^ese  subjects  is  as  high  as  that  of  the  boys.  Again,  by  adding  the 
L ” per-centages,  in  the  same  manner,  in  those  subjects  which  are  required  for 
third  and  fourth  classes,  it  is  found  that  the  proficiency  of  the  boys  in 
these  higher  subjects  is  to  that  of  the  girls  as  150  is  to  100,  or  as  3 is  to 
2 ; and  combining  this  with  the  comparative  number  of  boys  and  girls 
found  present  in  the  higher  classes — namely,  14  boys  to  8 girls,  as  per 
Table  II. — it  turns  out  that  the  comparative  educational  standing  of 
males  and  females  in  this  district,  as  far  as  and  including  the  subjects 
for  fourth  class,  is  as  42  is  to  1C,  or  nearly  as  f>  is  to.  2.  That  is,  out  of 
7 pupils  who  pass  in  third  or  fourth  class,  only  2 will  be  girls. 

If  these  proportions  are  fairly  calculated,  and  X think  they  are,  this 
shows  a rather  humiliating  picture  of  the  state  of  female  education  in 
this  district ; and  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  state  of  the  case  is 
very  dissimilar  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  amount  of 
time  given  to  needlework — one  hour  daily  in  many  schools — no.  doubt 
interferes  to  some  extent  with  the  proficiency  of  the  girls  in  literary 
subjects,  but  surety  not  to  the  extent  indicated  above.  I am  of  opinion 
that  thus  backward  state  of  female  proficiency  in  the  advanced  subjects 
owes  more  than  is  generally  conceded  to  the  unjust  assumption  that 
girls  cannot  learn  some  subjects,  and  notably  arithmetic  and  grammar, 
with  the  same  facility  as  boys. 

With  regard  to  the  general  proficiency,  I cannot  help  stating  that  a 
district  in  which  46  out  of  every  100  pupils  are  still  in  First  Book,  and 
only  6 in  100  as  far  as  Fourth  Book,  cannot  be  considered  in  a very  high 
state  of.  educational  excellence.  And  when,  in  addition  to  this,  the  pro- 
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ilciency  table  shows  that  only  1 1 per  cent,  of  those  learning  grammar  ^pp&ndixD 

know  the  parts  ot  speech,  and  that  barely  3 out  of  these  11  "can  parse  • P 

that  not  5 per  cent,  of  those  learning  geography  pass  on  anything  higher  2d  pros* 
than  the  merest  outlines  of  the  map  ot  the  world  ■ that  not  one-half  of  pectsof 
those  set  down  as  learning  arithmetic  pass  on  simple  subtraction,  ‘and  Sj4*1?1 
not  one-tenth  in  simple  proportion,  it  is  not  unreasonable,  I think,  to  say  in  tTe  Dis- 
that  in  these  subjects  a higher  standard  of  proficiency  should  be  realized.  tr*ct>  w’t^ 
On  the  other  hand,  I have  to  add  that  the  reading  and  writing,  includ-  ffiSfe?3 
ing  writing  from  dictation,  are  in  a fairly  satisfactory  state.  °\Vliat  I ing  thTeffi. 
have  to  complain  of  is,  that  witli  si.ll  the  excellent  appliances  which  this  c5ency  of 
wealthy  district  has  supplied  for  educational  purposes,  and  with  its  th°  Scllools 
excellent  staff  of  trained  and  highly-classed  principal  teachers,  the  pupils 
are  seldom  left  long  enough  at  school  to  reap  half  the  advantages  which 
are  brought  to  their  very  doors  ; and  that,  in  many  instances  where, 
from  the  high  classification  of  the  principal  teachers,  one  would  be  led 
to  expect  satisfactory  results,  owing  to  causes  some  of  which  I am 
about  to  state,  tlio  tabulation  and  per-centage  of  passes  is  often  somewhat 
disappointing. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  j^'ospects  of  education  in  the  district, 
as  evidenced  by  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the  teaching  staff.  In 
this  connexion  the  following  circumstances  demand  especial  notice  : 

(a.)  The  high,  qualifications  of  many  of  the  principal  teachers  ; there 
being  80  trained  principals  in  the  district,  of  whom  3o  are  in  first,  20 
in  second,  and  1 G in  third  class. 

(6.)  The  great  preponderance  of  male  principal  teachers,  and  therefore 
of  mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girls  ; there  being  89  male  head  teachers, 
and  only  30  female  head  teachers  in  the  district,  5 of  the  latter  being 
in  charge  of  infant  schools,  and  11  in  charge  of  mixed  schools, 
leaving  only  14  female  schools  out  of  a total  of  119,  exclusive  of  evening 
schools. 

(c.)  The  striking  preponderance  of  female  assistants,  the  numbers 
being  7 males  to  107  females.  Of  these  latter,  11  are  in  second  class, 
and  60  in  third,  27  are  probationers,  and  9 are  workmistresses : that  is, 
about  one-tenth,  of  the  whole  number  are  classed  higher  than  III1,  whilst 
more  than  a fourth  of  the  whole  hold  no  certificate  of  qualification. 
hTinety-five  of  these  female  assistants  are  still  untrained.  The  large 
majority  of  the  monitors,  also,  are  females. 

(d.)  The  tendency  to  establish  largely  attended  mixed  schools,  where 
the  principal  teacher,  with  two  or  even  three  female  assistants,  and 
■sometimes  an  equal  number  of  monitors  (females)  will  often  be  found 
in  one  apartment. 

(e.)  Another  circumstance  affecting  the  prospects  of  education  in 
this  district,  though  not  connected  with  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
staff,  may  here  bo  noted;  namely,  the  early  age  at  which  pupils 
are  withdrawn  from  school ; over  94  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
found  present  at  the  examination  for  the  S1  Report  being  under  13 
years  iu  ago. 

In  large  schools,  made  up  mainly  of  young  children,  a heavy  share  of 
the  actual  labour  of  teaching  falls  upon  the  assistants  and  monitors  ; 
and,  in  this  district,  where  females  almost  exclusively  are  thus  employed, 
many  of  whom  are  poorly  qualified,  it  may  naturally  be  inferred  that  . 
the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  is  not  always  as  high  as  could  be  desired, 
aor  as  high  as  should  reasonably  be  expected  were  the  assistance  avail- 
able of  a more  efficient  character.  And  such  is  too  often  the  actual 
state  of  the  case.  This  condition  of  things  is  not  very  encouraging,  nor 
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AppendixD.  is  there  much  prospect  of  a change  for  the  better  as  long  as  every  einol- 
—77  umeiit  in  aid  of  the  Board’s  salary,  whether  it  be  local  donation,  school- 
Sd  pits-  fees,  good-service  salary,  or  other  gratuity,  is,  with  rare  exceptions, 
pects  of  reserved  for  the  principal  teacher ; whilst  the  assistant  must  he  satisfied 

National  t]1Q  i$oarcps  salary  alone,  which,  even  in  si  school  with  an  average 

^dtheD°S-  attendance  of  more  than  100  but  not  making  110,  cannnot  rise  above 
trict,  with  attached  to  III1,  namely,  £24  a year  for  a male  teacher,  and  £20 
suggestions  ^ ^ femoje_  ^0w,  the  services  of  qualified  male  assistants  cannot  be 
kgthoeffi-  secured  here  at  this  salary ; and  as  long,  therefore,  as  assistant  teachers 
cioncy  of  get  n0  iocai  support,  a great  part  of  the  teaching  in  the  large  schools 
the  Schools.  ^ust  contimie  to  be  done  by  females,  and  chiefly  by  that  class  of  females 
whose  ambition  does  not  rise  above  a salary  of  £20  a year.  The  quality 
of  the  supply  naturally  adapts  itself  to  the  remuneration  available ; and 
thus  it  is  that,  while  the  services  of  so  many  highly  qualified  male  prin- 
cipal teachers  are  secured  in  large  schools,  a great  number  of  poorly 
qualified  female  candidates  get  appointments  as  assistants,  where,  under 
a more  equable  scale  of  remuneration,  they  would  at  once  be  rejected  as 
unsuitable,  if  not  absolutely  disqualified. 

An  obvious  remedy,  to  some  extent,  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  would  be  the  addition  of  some  local  supplement  to  the  salaries  of 
the  assistants,  either  by  an  apportionment  of  the  school-fees,  or  in  some 
other  way.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  means  by  which  main  assistants 
can  be  attracted  to  our  large  mixed  schools.  If  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, then  I would  recommend  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  these 
schools,  and  the  appointment  in  each  of  a well-qualified  head  mistress  for 
the  girls.  The  really  effective  teaching  power  would  thus  he  doubled, 
and  the  assistants  with  low  qualifications  much  reduced  in  numbers.  I 
woidd  have  more  hope  of  finding  a mixed  attendance  of  120.  pupils  well 
taught,  if  the  girls — say  55  of  the  whole — were  under  a well-qualified 
head  mistress.  Each  department  would  then  have  a staff  of  a principal, 
one  assistant,  and  likely  a monitor  ; and  the  principal  teachers  would  be 
obliged  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  the  actual  loork  of 
teacldn-g ; which,  to  my  mind,  is  more  likely  to  be  of  advantage  to  the 
school  than  any  amount  of  mere  superintendence,  no  matter  how  excel- 
lent. The  establishment  of  an  infant  school  for  children  under  seven 
years  of  age,-  in  addition  to  a mixed  school  for  second  and  higher 
classes,  wonld  work  in  the  same  way;  and  this  might  by  many  be 
considered  a preferable  arrangement. 

In  order  to  secure  the  appointment  of  male  monitors  for  preparatory 
training  for  the  office  of  teacher,  I would  suggest  that  they  should  be 
eligible  for  appointment  as  senior  monitors  at  1 3 years  of  age,  and  that 
their  salaries  sliould  be  £6,  £S,  £10,  and  £12  for  their  four  years  of 
training.  If  something  of  this  Kind  is  not  done,  wo  shall  soon  have  110 
male  monitors  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

In  making  these  suggestions  and  observations,  I have  no  desire  to 
depreciate  the  earnest,  well-intentioned  work  of  superintendence  and 
direction  in  large  schools ; what  I deploro  is,  that  in  such  schools  too 
often  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  only  person  able  to  teach 
effectively  is  taken  up  with  this  superintendence,  etc.,  and  that  the 
actual  teaching  is,  in  consequence,  left  in  a great  measure  to  untrained 
female  assistants,  most  of  whom  are  deficient  in  experience,  tact,  and 
literary  qualifications. 

I think  it  right  to  add,  that  neither  as  regards  the  tabulated  statistics, 
nor  the  standing  of  the  teaching  staff,  have  I included  the  model  school, 
which,  as  it  ought,  is  to  be  viewed  from  a different  stand-point ; nor  is 
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it  port  of  my  duty  to  include  tliis  school  at  all  in  my  report  as  its 
standing  and  efliciency  are  reported  on  annually  by  the  Head  Inspector 
I may  be  allowed  to  say  on  my  own  account,  however,  (1),  that  I believe 
the  school  has  sustained  a great  injury  by  the  office  of  drill-master 
having  been  allowed  to  lapse  on  the  death  of  the  late  porter-  and  (2) 
that,  though  a great  amount  of  useful  work  is  done,  and  well' done  by 
the  excellent  staff  of  head  and  assistant  teachers,  this  work,  especially 
in  the  hoys’  school,  has  somehow  been  allowed  to  drift  too  much  in  the 
direction  of  mere  commercial  training  and  physical  science,  with  both 
the  pupil-teachers  and  the  elder  pupils,  to  the  prejudice  of  that  instruc- 
tion and  training  m elocution  or  recitation,  English  composition 
language,  and  literature,  which  tend  so  much  to  create  and  foster  a 
taste  for  reading,  and  therefore  to  develop  literary  “ culture  ” The 
following  extract  from  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  « Report  for  the  year 
1870  on  the  Training  Schools  of  the  British  and  Borei°u  School 
Society,”  may  bo  appropriataly  quoted  in  this  connexion 
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Appendix/). 

Condition 
and  pros- 
pects of 
National 
Education 
in  the  Dis- 
trict, -with 
suggestions 
for  increas- 
ing the  effi- 
ciency of 
the  Schools. 


‘‘I,VhC,f  TT m lha™  0n“  ™ fte  grammar  and  composition 


Ti  . , . 'King  of  this  paper  I attach  tlio 

greatest  importance.  It  is  that  paper  in  the  examination  which  represents  letters  and 
literary  culture.  1 lie  friends  oi  the  physical  sciences  are  all  for  the  increased  teaching  of 
their  own  matters,  and  they  have  tho  public  with  them;  judicious- observers  know  well 
that  the  real  difficulty  and  deficiency  with  students  such  as  those  of  our  training  school  - 
lies  not  in  the  direction  of  physics,  but  in  the  direction  of  humane  letters.  It  is  so  great 
that  one  might  he  tempted  to  pronounce  it  irremediable,  at  least  for  one  or  two  generations 
if  one  had  not  before  one  the  development  of  spirit  and  feeling  brought  about  in  a few 
years  by  the  establishment  of  one  well  conceived  exercise — the  recitation  exercise.  I 
have  seldom  been  more  struck  by  the  results  of  any  agency  in  education  than  by  observing 
last  winter,  when  I heard  tho  Borougli-road  students  recite,  the  procress  which  had  been 
achieved  within  my  own  experience  through  this  exercise  alone.” 


I had  intended  to  say  something  on  the  influence  which  the  large 
number  of  evening  science  classes  established  in  this  district  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art — some  2-1  centres  of 
instruction  in  all,  with  classes  varying  in  number  from  2 to  G at  each 
centre — -has  exercised,  and  continues  to  exerciso  on  the  efficiency  with 
which  some  of  the  prescribed  subjects  for  the  senior  classes  are  taught 
in  our  day  schools  ; but  I fear  I have  already  extended  this  report  to  too 
great  a length.  I maybe  permitted  to  express  a hope,  however,  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  not  lie  necessary  for  our  teachers 
to  overwork  themselves  outside  the  ordinary  school  hours;  but  that 
payment  for  results  in  tho  day  school  for  the  prescribed  school  subjects 
will  be  so  liberally  allocated  as  to  direct  the  studies  and  inspire  the 
energies  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  within  the  legitimate  channels  of 
elementary  mental  discipline ; and  that,  in  consequence,  these  science 
classes  will  bo  more  strictly  confined  than  they  are  at  present  to  the 
students  for  whom  they  are  more  immediately  intended ; and  that  the 
grammar  and  the  geography,  the  higher  arithmetic,  the  algebra,  mensu- 
ration, and  the  geometry,  will  not  be  gently  pushed  aside,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently done  at  present,  for  the  more  ambitious,  but  not  more  exact,  ele- 
mentary discipline  of  experimental  physics  and  natural  science  ; but  that 
each  branch  of  knowledge,  and  every  means  of  culture,  whether  literary  or 
scientific,  will  have  its  definite  and  well-allotted  place  in  that  curriculum 
which  must  commence  in  the  elementary  school,  and  may  develop  after- 
wards in  that  higher  course  of  instruction  and  training  which  aims  at 
the  cultivation  of  all  the  faculties,  whether  in  the  direction  of  literature, 
science,  or  art. 
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Appendix!) . 

Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions mai'e 
during  tbe 
year. 


General  Observations  as  to  proficient)?/  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
‘ Inspections  made,  during  the.  year. 

District  11,  Lurgan  ; Mr.  J.  Brown. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling 
and  explanation). — On  tlie  explanation  given  in  the  note  on  page  19, 1 
consider  the  general  proficiency  in  reading  is  fair. 

21-2  per  cent,  of  those  eligible  for  examination  were  able  to  read  the 
Third  or  higher  books  ; 27 ’9  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  tlie  Second  Book ; 
30-8  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  the  First  Book. 

Arithmetic. — On  the  explanation  before  referred,  the  general  proficiency 
in  arithmetic  is  good. 

18-7  per  cent,  of  those  eligible  for  examination  were  able  to  solve 
questions  in  proportion  or  practice  ; 33‘S  per  cent,  could  solve  ques- 
tions in  division  of  money  3 08  per  cent,  could  solve  questions  in  simple 
subtraction. 

Penmanship. — The  general  proficiency  in  penmanship  is  satisfactory. 
19  per  cent,  of  those  eligible  for  examination  were  able  to  write  with 
ease  and  freedom  3 01  per  cent,  were  able  to  write  fairly  on  paper. 

Writi.ru/  from.  Dictation.—' The  general  proficiency  in  writing  from 
dictation  is  good. 

48  per  cent,  of  those  eligible  for  examination  were  able  to  write  a 
sentence  with  ease  and  correctness  j 35*2  per  cent,  were  able  to  write 
with  tolerable  accuracy. 

Grammar. — The  general  proficiency  in  granmiaV  is  fair. 

10  per  cent,  of  those  eligible  for  examination  were  able  to  parse  syn- 
tactically 3 28-7  per  cent,  were  acquainted  with  the  parts  of  speech. 
Geography. — The  general  proficiency  in  geography  is  only  tolerable. 
T9  per  cent,  of  those  eligible  for  examination  were  able  to  answer  on 
a general  course  of  geography;  23-9  per  cent,  were  acquainted  with  tlie 
maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland;  4-7 *f>  per  cent,  were  acquainted  with 
the  map  of  the  world  only. 

Needlework. — -The  general  proficiency  in  needlework  has  also  been 
tolerably  satisfactory. 

7‘2  per  cent,  of  those  eligible  for  examination  were  able  to  cut  out 
articles  of  dress  3 68  per  cent,  were  aide  to  hem  and  top-sew  neatly  3 
D3-7  per  cent,  were  able  to  knit  a stocking  neatly. 


Extra  Bi'anclies: — 

Schools. 

Number  learn  lug. 

Cfcneval  Proficiently. 

Singing,  .... 

20 

030 

Fair. 

Drawing,  .... 

7 

2411 

Fair. 

Agriculture, 

ia 

165 

Pretty  fair. 

Mensuration, 

35 

115 

Fair. 

Geometry,  .... 

24 

52 

Tolerable. 

Algebra,  .... 

14 

37 

Fair. 

Book-keeping, 

21 

62 

Pretty  fair. 

Physical  and  Applied  Science, 

1 

0 

Tolerable. 

Tlie  Agricultural  Class  Book  is 

taught  with  fair 

success  in  12  schools. 
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General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  ■dppendtxD. 
tion  in  the  District,  loith  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  Schools. 

The  general  character  of  the  schools  is  fairly  satisfactory,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  reasonable  progress  lias  been  made  in  the  several  branches 
taught.  The  prospects  of  the  extension  of  the  National  system  of  edu- 
cation, in  districts  of  the  country  hitherto  largely  closed  against  it,  will 
mainly  depend  upon  the  action  taken  by  the  Government  in  the  present 
critical  state  of  this  public  question.  During  the  past  year  some  ground 
lias  been  gained  in  this  respect ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  many  have 
been  brought  to  examine  the  practical  character  of  our  schools,  who, 
until  lately,  would  not  give  it  an  impartial  consideration. 

The  great  means  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  tho  teachers,  and  thereby  make  the  office  more 
attractive  to  young  men  of  suitable  qualifications.  A step  has  been 
taken  in  this  matter ; but  the  mode  adopted — payment  by  results — h 
not  popular. 


Condition 
and  pros- 
pects of 
National 
Education 
in  the  Dis- 
trict, with 
suggestions 
for  increas- 
ing the  effi- 
ciency of 
the  Schools. 


General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  Proficiency 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  found*!!!* 

District  12,  Sligo;  Mr.  Wood.— Heading  (including  oral  spelling 
and  explanation). — Of  4,150  pupils  found  in  attendance  at  inspections  ti  ons  made 
maclo  for  Secondary  No.  1 Report,  wlio  are  all  returned  as  “ examined  tb* 

. in  reading,”  though  fully  a fift  h of  them  cannot  be  said  to  ha-re  yet  fully  y'ar' 
mastered  the  alphabet,  I found — 

1371.  1«70. 

w.  Able  to  read  Bool;  r.  correctly,  . . . 25*1  per  cent.  ‘27-5  per  cent. 

j8.  „ II.  „ 19*7  „ *34-0  „ 

y.  „ 111.  8-4  „ 7-3  „ 

The  falling  off  in  the  proficiency  I attribute  in  great  part  to  the  fact 

that  the  93  schools  examined  for  S1  Report  in  1871  included  a larger 
proportion  of  tlie  bad  schools  of  the  district  than  did  the  91  schools  from 
which  the  tables  for  1870  were  derived. 

Arithmetic— Of  the  pupils  examined  in  arithmetic,  namely,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  second*  and  higher  classes,  who  formed  nearly  three-fiftlis 
of  the  total  number  present — 


1871. 

411  "2  per  cent, 


1S70. 

£0*0  per  cent. 


a.  Aide  to  work  a test  sum  in  simple  subtraction, 
ft.  Able  to  set  down,  or  rend,  a number  of  seven  ( 
places  of  figures,  . . • ! 

y.  Able  to  work  a test  question  in  division  of  1 pj.g  m 17-4  „ 

money,  . . ,.  . • , • j 

S.  Able  to  solve  ordinary  questions  in  practice  ( y.-c  M 15*4  „ 

ami  simple  proportion,  . . • A 

Pcnmunaltij). — Of  the  pupils  examined  in  writing  on  paper— who 
nearly  correspond  with  those  examined  in  arithmetic  there  weie 

invn. 


ci.  Able  to  write  fairly,  .... 
ft.  Able  to  write  a good  baud. with  freedom, 


1871. 

32  *8  per  cent. 

5-7  „ 


1870. 

32-0  per  cent. 

7-3  „ 


Writing  from  JMcicUim.— It  is  only  the  third  and  higher  classes  that 
I have  returned  as  examined  in  this  subject.  They  eons  1 e 
siderahly  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number.  The  results  were 


a.  Able  to  write  sentence's  with  tolerable  accuracy,  4 
ft.  Able  to  write  sentences  with  ease  and  correctness,  l 


per  cent. 


1870. 

51*6  per  cent, 

16*3 
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AppendixD.  Grammar. — Of  the  pupils  examined  in  this  subject — the  same  nearly 


Proficiency 

as  those  examined  in  writing — 

of  Pupils 
found  in 

1871. 

1870. 

attendance 

a.  Acquainted  with  the  parts  of  speech  only,  . 

. 9*8  percent. 

9*0  per  cent. 

at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 

p.  Able  to  parse  an  easy  sentence  syntactically, 

• 2*3  „ 

2*4  „ 

Geography. — Of  the  pupils  examined  in  geography — the  same  as  those 
examined  in  arithmetic — 


1871.  1870. 

a.  Acquainted  with  outlines  of  map  of  world,  . 22*8  per  cent.  2.5 -0  per  cent. 

/3.  Acquainted  with  geography  of  Ireland  or  Europe,  7*3  „ 6-3  M 

y.  Acquainted  with  general  course  of  geography,  . 0\5  „ — . 


Needlework. — Of  733  pupils  examined  in  needlework  I found — 

1871. 

a.  Aide  to  sew  neatly,  . . , . . 151  per  cent. 

/3.  Able  to  hnit  a stocking,  «...  ill  „ 

y.  Able  to  cut  out,  ......  ,5*5  ,, 


Extra  Branches  (model  schools  oxeluded) : — 


Singing,  . 

Drawing,  . 

Agriculture, 

Mensuration, 

Geometry,  . 

Algebra, 

Bookkeeping, 


[tools. 

Number  learning. 

General  Profioicncy. 

G 

483 

Very  low,  except  in 
Sligo  Convent. 

1 

36 

Good. 

G 

4G 

Slight. 

15 

37 

Very  low. 

IB 

49 

Do.  (ouo  exception). 

8 

22 

Do.  do. 

14 

39 

Do. 

The  Agricultural  Class  Book  is  taught  with  fair  success  in  two 
schools. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Nationed  Educa- 
tion in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  oj 
the  Schools. 

Owing  to  the  recent  introduction  of  tlie  system  of  payment  by  results, 
and  want  of  acquaintance  as  yet  with  its  practical  working,  I beg  leave 
to  postpone  making  any  suggestions  under  this  head. 


General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

, District  13,  Einuskillen ; Mr.  Strong. — Heading  (including  oral  spell- 
ing and  explanation). — The  per-centage  of  those  able  to  read  the  different 
lesson  books  has  slightly  progressed  during  the  past  year.  The  numbers 
stand  thus  for  the  years  1870  and  1871 

Able  to  read  the  First  Book,  . . , 35 '8  per  cent. 

» Second  Book,  . , . 2!)  *9 

» Third  or  Fourth  Book,  . 11 -3  ” 

The  reading  of  the  first  and  second  classes  is  defective  as  regards 
proper  grouping  of  the  words  and  distinct  articulation ; and  in  case  of 


1870. 

31  per  cent. 
2G 

10*6  „ 
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third  or  higher  classes  there  is  but  little  ease  or  fluency,  much,  less  proper  Appendix!), 
modulation  or  natural  expression.  The  poems  of  the  lesson  hooks  are  proficiency 
recited  in  a hurried,  monotonous  manner,  without  feeling  or  meaning — of  Pupils  ' 
too  often  in  a sing-song  fashion,  so  that  they  may  he  truly  described  as 
“ rhyme  without  reason.”  It  is  to  he  feared  that  the  teachers,  except  at  inSpec- 
in  the  case  of  the  model  school,  seldom  set  an  example  of  correct  or  tions  made 
graceful  reading,  and  too  often  depute  that  of  the  junior  classes  to  paid  tlia 
and  unpaid  monitors.  The  great  majority  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  3 
are  now  enrolled  in  First  and  Second  Books ; and  hence  the  necessity  for 
them  efficient  instruction,  especially  in  reading,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
he  advanced  to  the  higher  classes.  I hold  the  opinion  that  a good  style 
should  commence  in  the  First  Book,  and  it  wil]  follow,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  all  the  others.  As  regards  the  senior  classes, 
who  may  have  mastered  the  mechanical  difficulty  of  pronunciation  and 
grouping,  the  teacher  should  not,  I think,  overlook  the  necessity  of 
securing,  if  possible,  a graceful  elocution,  and,  above  all,  a natural 
expression. 

As  in  rendering  a piece  of  music  the  good  musician  will  not  fail 
to  express  some  passages  quickly,  others  slowly,  some  softly,  others 
boldly,  some  lightly,  others  with  feeling  and  expression ; so  the  good 
reader  will  not  fail  to  mark  the  true  sentiment  of  the  author  by  a corre- 
sponding, suitable  tone. 

Oral  spelling  is  fair,  and  explanation  medium. 

I have  recommended  the  teachers  to  pay  more  attention  to  their  own 
improvement  in  reading  by  studying  the  Literary  Class  Book  and  other 
works  of  the  same  character,  such  as  “ Bell’s  Speaker.”  This  last  book 
should  be  on  our  list. 

Arithmetic. — This  branch  appears  on  the  whole  fairly  taught ; the 
chief  defects  may  be  attributed  to  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  tables  and 
neglect  of  repetition  in  ease  of  simple  and  compound  rules.  When  children 
are  not  soundly  instructed  in  all  the  elementary  rules  and  tables,  their 
progress  must  be  slow  and  uncertain,  and  it  is  a matter  of  little  moment 
in  my  eyes  wliat  rules  they  are  returned  as  “working.”  The  teachers 
appear  to  me  to  fail  in  not  being  able  to  invent  such  test  questions, 
especially  in  simple  and  compound  rules,  as  would  effectually  provide 
against  failure  when  the  examiner  proposes  one  with  a view  of  sounding 
the  exact  depth  of  the  pupils’  knowledge. 

Hence,  it  will  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  children  are  puzzled  by 
an  ordinary  question,  if  it  contain  the  slightest  difficulty  in  the  process. 

I proposed  the  following  very  easy  question  in  a large  number  of  schools, 
and  the  failures  wore  many  : — “ I bought  a cwt.  and  a-lialf  of  meal  at 
16s.  8(7.,  what  did  I pay  per  quarter  stone1?”  In  this  case  the  failure 
was  in  the  reduction  of  the  first  and  second  terms.  Written  exercises 
are  not  generally  done  in  this  distinct,  but  I am  sure  they  will  not  be 
neglected  in  future.  ' ... 

■Penmanship). — I had  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  writing  in  a lair 
proportion  of  tho  schools  ; however,  in  some  cases,  there  was  no  internal 
evidence  of  proper  supervision,  and  tho  copy-books  were  not  duly  mar  £e  , 
as  I could  wish,  with  red  ink,  as  regards  character  or  style.  I am  glad 
to  find  that  our  new  programme  makes  proper  provision  for  the  teac  ing 
of  this  branch ; and  I hope  that  carelessly  written  copy-books  will 
soon  disappear  from  our  National  schools.  The  great  and  just  impor- 
tance attached  to  good  legible  writing,  especially  in  all  commercial  trans- 
actions, requires  no  comment  from  a school  Inspector.  _ . 

Writing  from  dictation  has  due  attention  in  all  National  schools 
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Appendix!),  whether  the  teachers  be  high  or  low  in  clans,  or  tlio  schools  good  or  bad  • 
Proficiency  an(*  I have  but  little  reason  to  find  fault  except  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
of  Pupils  the  exercises  are  revised  or  corrected.  Tho  usual  plana  adopted  are— the 
attendance  chihh*en  themselves  correct  each  other’s  exorcises  on  -their  slates,  but  I 
at  fnspec-  fear  that,  in  most  cases,  this  is  done  very  imperfectly,  and  even  where  it 
tions  made  is  done  well,  I am  under  the  impression  that  the  eiTors  are  not  prorni- 
durrog  the  nenyy  aet  forth,  nor  the  corrections  permanently  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
the  pupils.  . I believe  that  this  may  be  best  secured  by  causing  the  whole 
exercise,  when  carefully  revised,  to  be  re-written  on  paper.  Some  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  having  tho  misspelled  words  written  out  several 
times.  I am  glad  to  find  that  writing  on  paper  will  be  more  generally 
adopted  in  future  : it  is  the  real  practical  tost  which  occurs  in  daily 
life. 

Grammar. — The  knowledge  of  grammar  in  the  schools  of  this  district 
is  indeed  slight,  and  almost,  I am  tempted  to  say,  worthless  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

It  is  true  that  the  pupils  of  the  third  or  higher  classes  can  generally 
tell  the  “ parts  of  speech  ” in  au  ordinary  sentence,  or  in  some  cases 
stammer  through  the  parsing  of  same;  lmt  how  such  imperfect  know- 
ledge will  enable  them  in  afterlife  to  construct  an  oral  or  written  sentence 
I have  yet  to  learn.  The  pupils  do  not  remain  at  school  sufficiently  long 
to  accpiire  any  knowledge  of  grammar  beyond  a superficial  smattering. 
I find  even  the  candidates  for  schools  to  be  very  weak  in  tliis  branch  of 
the  “ programme.”  Composition  is  too  much  neglected  even  in  our  best 
schools,  and  I would  be  glad  to  find  it  introduced  into  the  programme  for 
fourth-class  pupils. 

Geography. — The  answering  of  the  pupils  in  local  geography  is-fair, 
especially  as  regards  the  map  of  the  world  and  Ireland.  But  I cannot 
say  that  the  subject  is  exhaustively  taught,  except  in  the  model  schools, 
and  a few  others  under  really  good  teachers.  So  far  as  a fail-  acquaint- 
ance ■with  the  relative  size  and  position  of  the  several  continents,  oceans, 
seas,  principal  islands,  mountains,  and  rivers  is  concerned  the  pupils 
are  fairly  instructed,  but  all  other  important  statistics  are  comparatively 
neglected. 

Needlework — Plain  needlework  receives  pretty  fair  attention  in  all 
the  female  schools,  also  in  some  of  the  mixed  where  a workuiistress  has 
ieen  appointed.  I believe  the  now  arrangements  for  the  instruction  in 
needlework  of  all  the  children  in  female  and  mixed  schools  above  first 
class,  on . pain  of  a fine  or  deduction  from  tho  account  earned  for  pro- 
ciency  in  other  branches,  will  produce  a good  effect.  The  strips  of 
calico  now  in  the  Board’s  list  will  also  effect  an  improvement. 

^MiXtra  Branches. — Singing  taught  in  7 schools.  Number  learning 
General  proficiency  fair.  Three  model  schools  included. 

JJrawmg , taught  in  3 schools.  Number  learning,  240.  General  pro- 
ficiency pretty  fair.  Two  model  schools  included. 

Agricidture , taught  in  7 schools.  Number  learning,  180.  General 
proficiency,  tolerably  fair.  One  model  school  included.' 


School#. 

Mensuration,  . . , jf] 

Geometry,  . . , " j- 

Algebrn,  . . . * * - 

Book-keeping*,  . . . |q 

Model  schools  up t included,. 


Number  learning.  Gonor.il  Proficiency, 
*10  Superficial. 

;;-2  no. 

!!  Do. 

27  Do, 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  eMciennr  of 
the  Schools. 


I.  Teachers.— I find  fcliat  several  teachers  of  the  district  endeavour  to 
supplement  their  poor  salaries  by  petty  farming,  shop-keeping,  clevkhm 
•fee.  If  such  could  be  carried  on  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of 
the  schools  I must  necessarily  pronounce  it  prurient  and  commendable. 
But  experience  prompts  me  to  say,  that  farming,  when  it  exceeds  five  or 
six  acres,  is  almost  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  a teacher.  Ainon<>- 
the  most  obvious  disadvantages  are— late  attendance  each  day  on  the 
part  of  teacher,  and,  as  a matter  course,  on  the  part  of  pupils ; imnt  of 
personal  neatness  in  the  master,  ditto  in  case  of  the  pupil ; absence  of  the 
teacher  on  “ fair  and  market  days,”  which  may  be  regarded  as  days  of 
idleness  and  mischief  for  the  pupils  ; in  addition  to  all  this,  general  dis- 
traction or  want  of  intellectual  activity  in  the  teacher,  arising  from  a 
natural  anxiety  about  his  farm,  or,  it  may  bo,  physical  prostration  in 
connexion  with  his  morning’s  toil.  It  requires  but  little  exercise  of 
reason  to  foretell  what  chance  such  a teacher  lias  of  discharging  his  duties 
to  Ids  school  in  a satisfactory  manner.  No ; he  himself  must  admit 
that  a man  should  come  to  his  school  free  from  all  mental  embarrassment, 
having  liis  intellect  whetted  by  the  perusal  of  some  book  bearing  on  his 
profession,  or  some  well  digested  “ notes  or  heads  of  lessons  ” lie  may  be 
called  on  to  teach ; that  while  in  .the  school  he  must  be  earnest  and. 
honest,  for  otherwise  all  his  skill  will  not  succeed  in  arresting  tlm 
natural  restlessness  or  indolence  of  his  pupils.  The  corollary  to  be  de- 
duced from  all  this  is — it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  moke  our  teachers 
more  independent ; in  other  words,  more  at  ease  about  the  prospects  of  their 
homes  and  families. 

Again,  our  teachers,  exclusive  of  their  honesty,  may,  and  do  fail  from 
want  of  skill.  It  is  almost  self-evident  that  where  a man  has  not  a clear 
and  distinct  outline  in  his  own  mind  of  the  subject  he  undertakes  to 
teach,  his  misty  views  will  assuredly  produce  a dull  and  hazy  impres- 
sion on  the  mental  vision  of  his  pupils,  which  generally  results  in  indif- 
ference and  apathy.  A largo  number,  I regret  to  say,  have  neither  the 
calibre  nor  the  power  to  elucidate  the  subjects  they  profess  to  teach — in 
other  words,  they  are  wholly  unable  to  invest  it  with  interest  in  the  eyes 
of  their  pupils,  by  throwing  a halo  about  it.  Surely  it  will  be  allowed 
that  these  are  not  the  men  to  produce  high  u results  and  least  of  all 
qualified  to  train  lads  who  are  likely  to  win  the  race  in  this  day  of  open 
competition — this  day  of  railroads  and  telegraphs — when  it  maybe  truly 
said:  “ Many  run  to  and  fro  and  knowledge  is  increased”;  nay,  speeds 
its  flight  on  the  very  wings  of  tho  lightning.  I am,  therefore,  anxious 
to  see  the  time  when  it  shall  bo  determined  by  tlic  Commissioners  that 
no  unclassed  or  untrained  teacher  bo  allowed  to  assume  a position  for 
which  he  has  neither  culture  nor  intellect. 

II.  School-homes . — An  a rule,  in  case  of  rented  school-houses,  the 
rent  and  cost  of  furniture,  repairs,  «&c.,  come  from  the  pockets  of  tho 
teachers ; and  there  are  some  cases,  I regret  to  say,  where  the  managers 
themselves  exact  this  rent.  Surely  such  persons  should  not  hold  the 
position  of  manager ; they  are,  in  my  mind,  a great  impediment  to  the 
spread  of  education,  fur  they  have  usurped  a place  which  they  have  no 
right  to  fill  • there  nn)  others  (small  farmers)  who  have  neither  social 
rank  nor  ability  to  manage  or  mlvnnco  tho  interests  of  a school ; some 
Of  whom  are  so  illitera  te  that  they  aro  obliged  to.  ask  the  teacher  to 
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Appendix!),  carry  oil  the  necessary  correspondence  with,  the  Inspector  or  Com- 
77  missioned ; and  in  case  of  fines  or  reprimands  from  the  office,  the 
and  pros-*  teachers  themselves  frequently  become  their  own  advocates.  Consider- 
pects  of  the  favourable  change  that  has  taken  place  m tlie  minds  of  the 

EdSL  landed  proprietors  and  others,  I hope  many  of  them  will  soon  become 
in  tie  Dis-  patrons  and  managers ; if  so,  an  end  will  be  put  to  rent-paying  houses, 
trictj  Avitli  aucj  -^suitable  managers  will  cease  to  exist.  M.  C.  Maude,  esq.,  agent 
forfnereas-  on  the  Ely  property  in  this  county,  has,  within  this  last  year  and  a half, 
ing  tlie  effi-  established  six  N ational  schools,  with  the  following  annual  endowments : — 
ciency  of  ^Xoyglass  male  and  female  schools— two  teachers,  man  and  wife,  one  of 
the  schools.  wliom  is  iii  first  clasSj  the  other  first  division  of  third,  both  trained ; 

donation,  £35  per  annum,  a house  for  residence,  and  three  acres  of  land. 
Church  Hill,  mixed— a first-class  teacher  trained ; donation,  £30  per 
annum.  Drumbad,  mixed — a first-class  teacher,  trained  ; £20  per  annum 
and  apartments.  Garrison,  mixed  (a  new  house  at  a cost  of  £200)  a 
second-class  teacher  trained  ; donation,  .£30  per  annum.  Drumcose, 
mixed— a first-class  teacher  3 donation,  £30  per  annum  with  residence. 

I may  also  mention  that  Mr.  Maude  is  patron  and  joint  manager  of  the 
following  other  schools  on  the  property : — Gleun,  East— a mixed  school 
(a  new  house  at  a cost  of  over  £200),  with  a small  donation,  which  I hope 
will  be  increased  ; Itoscor — a good  slated  house,  and  a small  donation  to 
teacher ; Eassagli — a fair  house,  likely  to  be  enlarged,  and  a small  dona- 
tion to  the  teacher. 

The  following  other  schools  have  been  also  established  within  a year 
and  a-half : — Clabby,  mixed  school,  under  the  Itev.  J . G.  Porter  dona 
tion  to  the  teacher,  £1 0 per  annum ; Tully,  mixed,  under  the  same 
manager,  a donation  of  £G  per  annum  ; Maguircsbridge — mixed,  under 
the  Hev.  J.  Charleton,  Presbyterian ; a new  house  very  suitable  for  school 
purposes,  at  a cost  of  £200,  or  thereabouts — a donation  of  £20  to 
teacher,  and  a garden.  . . 

Results' Examination. — Though  it  may  be  premature  to  ofter  any  opinion 
011  the  new  mode  of  examination  by  11  results,”  still  I would  beg  to 
make  a few  brief  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  I wish  to  say  that  thc 
provisions  of  the  new  “ Programme  ” appear,  in  the  main,  to  he  judicious 
and  equitable  as  regards  pupils  and  teachers  ; and  I am  glad  to  find  that 
the  future  course  of  instruction  in  our  National  schools  is  not  likely  to 
he  dwaifed,  as  was  apprehended  from  wliat  took  place  on  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  primary  schools  of  England.  I am  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  the  education  given  will  be  more  thorough  and  extended ; and,  for 
my  own  part,  I do  not  entertain  a shadow  of  doubt  that  the  payment 
for  individual  proficiency  will  constitute  tlie  most  powerful  stimulus  to 
the  exertions  of  the  teachers.  . . 

As  regards  the  promotion  of  a child  from  one  class  to  another  in  the 
course  of  a year,  so  as  to  entitle  the  teacher  to  a “ fee,”  I think  the  su  - 
ject  will  require  consideration. 


Proficiency  General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Rupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
foundPinS  Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

atinspec-  District  II,  Omagh  ; Mr.  Sullivan. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling 
tions  made  explanation). — During  1871  I examined  3,172  pupils  for  Secondary 
Year?2  * ^b*  1 reports.  This  is  considerably  less  than  tbe  number  examinee 
for  Secondary  No.  1 reports  during  1870  ; because,  during  the  last  two 
months  of  1871,  reports  for  results’  fees  were  alone  made.  Hence  mj 
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returns  for  1871  relate  to  86  schools  only  ; whereas,  in  1870,  they 
ferrecl  to  105  schools. 

Of  3,172  pupils  examined  during  1871  in  reading — 

30  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  First  Book. 

25  „ „ Second  Book. 

13  „ „ Third  Book. 

For  1870  the  corresponding  per-centages  were — 
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28  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  First  Book. 
26  „ „ Second  Book. 

19  „ „ Third  Book. 


These  numbers  show  a slight  increase  in  the  per-centage  able  to  read 
First  Book,  and  a decrease  in  the  per-centages  able  to  read  Second  and 
Third.  If  the  examinations  during  the  two  years  were  all  conducted  by 
Hie  same  person,  it  would  he  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  as  far 
as  reading  is  concerned,  the  district  has  remained  stationary.  Up  to 
May,  1870,  however,  the  district  was  in  charge  of  my  predecessor,  and, 
during  that  time,  a good  many  Secondary  No.  1 reports  were  made. 
On  the  whole,  I have  no  doubt  that  reading  has  made  fail*  progress 
during  the  past  year  : that  it  is  far  more  distinct  than  it  was,  and  that 
rote-reading  is  much  less  prevalent. 

Oral  spelling  is  fairly  taught ; explanation  poorly. 

Arithmetic. — In  arithmetic  2,003  pupils  were  examined.  Of  these— 


28  per  ceut.  wore  able  to  set  down  millions. 

62  „ ,,  work  subtraction. 

23  ,,  „ „ compound  division. 

10  ,,  „ „ proportion,  practice,  &c. 


In  1870  the  corresponding  per-centages  were  32,  52,  25,  and  12. 
These  figures  show  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
elementary  rules,  the  per-centage  for  subtraction  having  increased  from 
52  to  62.  In  the  more  advanced  parts  of  arithmetic  there  is  a slight 
decrease. 

Penmanship. — 1,570  pupils  were  examined  in  writing.  Of  these — 

75  per  cent,  were  able  to  write  fairly. 

I]  n „ with  ease  and  freedom. 


In  1870  the  corresponding  per-centages  were  61  and  10. 

Although  the  per-centage  able  to  write  with  ease  and  freedom  is 
somewhat  less  in  1871  than  in  1870,  there  is,  in  the  former  year,  an  in- 
crease amounting  to  14  in  the  per-centage  able  to  write  fairly.  This 
gives  a net  increase  of  10  in  favour  of  1871.  The  figures  which  I have 
brought  forward  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  penmanship,  all  point  in  the 
same  direction.  They  show  that  in  1S71  the  junior  classes  were  re- 
ceiving increased  attention. 

Writing  front,  Dictation. — Of  031  pupils  examined  in  dictation — 

56  per  cent,  were  able  to  write  with  accuracy. 

11  }j  )}  ease  and  correctness. 

In  1870  the  corresponding  per-centages  were  54  and  10  from  which 
it  appears  that  some,  but  not  much,  progress  has  been  made. 

Grammar. — 1,905  pupils  were  examined  in  this  branch.  Of  these— 

8 per  cent,  were  able  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech. 

6 „ „ parse. 
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These  numbers  are  very  low.  The  corresponding  per-centages  m 1870 
were  13  and  7,  so  that  there  is  a total  decrease  of  G per  cent,  in  tills 
branch  A good  many  of  the  teachers  have- a very  limited  knowledge 
of  grammar,  and  hence  it  is  vain  to  expect  high  proficiency  from  the 

PUfrSyrap/iy.— 2,10G  pupils  were  examined  in  geography.  Of  these— 

4-1  per  cent,  were  acquainted  witli  map  of  world. 

(j 1 ( maps  of„  Europe  and  Ireland, 

p ” ff  u general  course  of  geography. 


In  1870  the  corresponding  per-centages  were  30,  G,  mul  1. 

There  is,  therefore,  a large  and  satisfactory  increase  in  the  percentage 
acquainted’  with  map  of  world.  In  other  respects  there  is  very  little 
change. 

Needlework. Last  year  I drew  attention  to  sonic  of  the  causes  which 

prevent  needlework  from  being  fcmglit  with  success  in  this  district. 
These  causes  still  exist.  On  the  whole,  how  ever,  I am  satisfied  that 
very  fair  progress  has  been  made  in  this  important  hiancli  dining  the 
past  year.  In  1870  only  23  per  cent,  of  the  girls  in  attendance  were 
learning  needlework.  In  1871  the  corresponding  per-centnge  was  30. 
Excluding  infants,  the  gain  is  still  more  striking.  In  18/0  only  30  per 
cent,  of  the  girls  above  eight  years  were,  learning  needlework.  In  1871 
the  corresponding  per-centage  was  4(5.  No  doubt  tlie  proficiency  attained 
by  many  of  these  is  still  poor,  as  only  30  per  cent,  passed  in  plain  sew- 
ing, 35  per  cent,  in  knitting,  and  1 per  cent,  in  cutting  out  ; but  those 
who  failed  have  at  least  made  a beginning. 

Extra  Branches : — 


Singing, 
Drawing,  . 

Agriculture, 
Mensuration , 
Geometry,  . 
Algebra, 
Honk-keeping, 


llOOl  K. 

Nuuilmr  learning. 

U on  oral  Proficiency. 

10 

520 

Very  fair. 

51 

Good  in  one;  tolerable 
in  another. 

;i 

17 

Fair. 

.17 

an 

1'’  air. 

43 

Pretty  fair. 

!) 

17 

Middling. 

17 

50 

Fair. 

Condition 
and  pros- 

Sects  of 
T.itional 
Education 
in  tlie  Dis- 
trict, with 
t uagestious 
fin-  increas- 
ing the  efii- 

C'CIIt'V  of 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  ami  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
Behoofs. 

There  is  not  much  in  the  way  of  change  to  note  since  last  year,  lorn 
or  five  teachers  have  gone  to  America;  two  schools  have  been  strut* v 
off,  and  one  school  lias  been  taken  into  connexion.  The  figures  already 
given  show  that  tlie  district  has  made  steady  though  not  rapid  progress, 
and  that  the  junior  classes  in  particular  aro  receiving  increased  atteu- 


tho  Schools,  tion.  1 , 

This  year  is  remarkable  as  witnessing  tlie.  introduction  of  the  results 
system.  I am  at  present  able  to  give  tlie  results  with  reference  to  44  o 
my  schools  ; hut  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, these  are  schools  conducted  by  third-class  teachers  and  probation- 
ers. Very  few  of  the  schools  conducted  by  first  or  second  class  teachers 
have  yet  been  examined.  It  should  also  he  recollected  that  the  sclioo  s 
in  this  district  are,  in  general,  very  small,  the  average  attendance  in  eac^i 


school  being  only  35*4.  . 

In  44  schools  I examined  for  results  2,163  pupils.  This  gyves  an 
average  of  49  for  each  school ; whereas,  the  average  attendance  in  eac 
of  the  same  schools  is  only  33*2.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  pup1  s 
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attend  tlie  results’  examinations  very  well,  and  that  tlie  fear  that  many  AppemiixD. 
would  remain  away  is,  on  the  whole,  unfounded.  Condition 

Of  2,163  pupils  examined,  1,003,  or  nearly  half,  had  made  less  than  and  pro™ 
90  attendances  each.  Many  of  these  made  “ passes,”  but  still  no  results’  P?ct?  of 
fees  will  be  paid  for  them.  It  is  evident  that  this  will  be  a strong  Education 
temptation  to  teachers  to  neglect  such  pupils,  and  devote  their  -whole  in  the  Dis- 
energy  to  those  who  are  more  regular.  I beg  to  suggest  that  for  pupils  trict’  Av.ith 
who  have  made  less  than  90  attendances,  and  who  pass,  a portion  of  the  foMw-Kalt 
ordinary  results’  fees  be  allowed.  Thus,  for  each  pupil  who  has  made  inj?  tlie  effi- 
less  than  90,  but  moro  than  50  attendances,  one-tliird  of  the  ordinary  tlwsSehool 
grant  might  be  given ; while  for  pupils  who  have  made  less  than  50,  but  ’ L 1(’°  S‘ 
more  than  20  attendances,  the  proportion  might  be  one-eighth. 

The  44  schools  examined  made  on  results  £268  18s.  This  gives  an 
average  for  each  school  of  £0  2s.,  and  an  average  for  each  pupil  who 
has  made  at  least  90  attendances,  of  4s.  8 d.  The  smallest  amount  made 
by  any  school  is  £1  11s.  Gd.  ; the  highest  is  £20  19s.  Gd. 

In  examinations  for  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  a pupil  who 
prompts  or  copies  has  liis  paper  cancelled.  I beg  strongly  to  recommend 
that  this  rule  be  extended  to  National  schools.  Previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  results’  system  prompting  and  copying  had  been,  with 
considerable  difficulty,  almost  extirpated.  Its  introduction  caused  them 
to  revive,  and,  I regret  to  say,  that  in  very  few  instances  have  the 
teachers  given  the  slightest  assistance  in  checking  this  revival.  The 
rule  adopted  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  with  reference  to  these 
practices  is  cpiite  fair,  and  its  introduction  would  do  much  to  raise  the 
moral  tone  of  our  schools. 


General  Observation  a as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  .in  Attendance  at  Proficiency 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  found  m 

attendance 

District  15,  Dungannon;  Mr.  II.  W.  Rodgers, — Reading  (including at inspec- 
oral  spelling  and  explanation). — Having  been  upwards  of  a year  in  this 
district,  I can  now  form  a pretty  clear  opinion  of  the  degree  of  proficiency  j.ear_ 5 
attained  in  this  and  other  subjects.  In  many  cases  the  indistinct  and 
monotonous  utterance  of  the  pupils  is  positively  painful  to  the  hearer. 

Until  teachers  and  pupils  are  more  fully  convinced  that  reading  is  one 
of  the  most  important  sources  of  information,  much  improvement  cannot 
be  expected.  Besides,  it  is  often  forgotten  that  pupils  generally  leave 
school  at  a very  early  age,  and  tlmt,  unless  they  have  acquired  facility 
and  readiness  in  reading  in  youth,  they  will,  generally  speaking,  derive 
comparatively  little  benefit  from  it  in  after  life. 

Neither  oral  spelling  nor  explanation  lias  been  receiving  proper  atten- 
tion ; but  now  that  the  result  system  has  been  introduced,  these  defects 
are  likely  to  be  remedied. 

Arithmetic. — Although  this  very  important  branch  generally  receives  a 
fair  degree  of  attention,  there  is  still  room  for  much  improvement.  The 
theory  is,  in  many  cases,  greatly  neglected,  while  the  method  of  seeming 
expertness  in  actual  operations  is  often  very  unsatisfactory.  The  tables 
are  not  generally  committed  to  memory  in  the  thorough  and  systematic 
manner  which  is  required  for  so  important  an  object.  These  defects  are 
likely  to  disappear  gradually,  if  the  new  programme  be  properly  kept  in 
view. 

Penmanship. — Since  the  introduction  of  copy-books  with  engraved 
bead-lines,  the  proficiency  in  this  art  has  improved  steadily,  but  rather 
slowly.  Want  of  proper  supervision  appears  to  he  the  main  cause 
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which  retards  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  Besides,  some  teachers  seem 
to  he  still  rather  perplexed  as  to  what  copy-books  should  he  selected. 
Insufficient  desk  accommodation  also  is,  in  several  cases,  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  improvement. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — The  defects  which  I noticed  last  year  are,  to 
a great  extent,  still  prevalent— namely,  gross  errors  in  spelling,  want  of 
neatness,  and  the  use,  in  mauy  cases,  of  small  instead  of  capital  letters. 
Tlie  result  system  is  likely  to  lead  to  great  improvement  in  these 
respects. 

Grammar. — A great  deal  of  time  and  energy  used  to  he  wasted  in 
making  premature  attempts  to  give  instruction  to  very  young  children 
in  this  branch,  and,  as  might  he  anticipated,  disappointment  and  disgust 
were  the  results.  It  was  quite  common  to  find  teachers  aiming  at  a 
standard  which  was  too  high  in  the  case  of  junior  pupils,  and  too  low  in 
the  case  of  the  senior  classes.  A new  system  has  now  been  introduced, 
which  is  likely,  if  properly  acted  on,  to  effect  a great  improvement. 

Geography. — As  in  the  case  of  grammar,  teachers  used  to  commence 
giving  lessons  in  geography  too  soon  ; hut  they  failed  to  follow  it  up 
with  sufficient  zeal  in  the  case  of  the  very  pupils  who  were  of  a suitable 
age  for  deriving  benefit  from  such  instruction.  Such  abortive  attempts 
are  now  likely  to  he  discontinued,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  all  parties 
will  be  more  satisfied. 

Needlework. — Needlework  is  now  receiving  a fail1  share  of  attention, 
considering  circumstances.  In  many  cases  the  supply  of  materials  is 
irregular  and  insufficient. 

Extra  Branches: — 


Singing, 

Schools. 

17 

Number  lenrning. 

HI 

General  Proficiency. 
Fair. 

Braving,  . 

13 

177 

In  some  cases,  very  fair 
in  the  others,  middling. 
Cannot  give  an  opinion. 
Vary  elementary. 

Agriculture, 

IB 

101 

Mensuration, 

31 

71 

Geometry,  , 

25 

HI 

Do. 

Algebra, 

23 

53 

I)o. 

Book-keeping,  . 

33 

115 

Do. 

Trigonometry,  . 

1 

1 

Cannot  give  an  opinion 

Reasoning,  . . 

1 

1 

Do. 

Physical  and  Applied  Science, 

3 

1S1 

Do. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the.  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 

The  impediments  to  the  progress  of  National  education,  to  which,  in 
common  with  others,  I drew  attention  in  former  reports,  are  now  gra- 
dually disappearing.  Better  remuneration  is  now  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  undergo  the  arduous  labour  of  teaching ; and  this  improvement 
is  being  brought  about  in  such  a way  that  the  pupils  get  a large  share  of 
the  benefit.  Asa  consequence,  this  district  is  already  giving  some  evi- 
dence of  increased  progress.  Tlie  new  system  is  also  allowing  inspectors 
to  give  more  time  to  the  actual  examination  of  pupils.  This  is  evidently 
a great  point  gained,  as  it  is  quite  clear  that  careful  inspection  leads  to 
careful  teaching,  and  that  hurried  and  superficial  inspection  is  highly 
calculated  to  produce  carelessness  and  want  of  earnestness  in  the 
instructor. 
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General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  oj  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  16,  Armagh  ; Mr.  Oshorue. — Pending  (including  oral  spelling 
and  explanation). — The  reading  is  tolerably  fluent  and  fairly  intelligent 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  schools,  but  I have  still  to  lament°the 
absence  of  a graceful,  pleasing,  and  expressive  style  of  reading,  though  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  it. 

The  oral  spelling  and  explanation  are  fair. 

Arithmetic.'- — This  branch  is,  on  the  whole,  pretty  well  taught  and 
there  is  a fair  measure  of  expertness  and  accuracy  in  commercfal  arith- 
metic, so  far,  at  least,  as  practice ; hut  there  is  not  yet  sufficient  care 
and  time  given  to  explanations  and  exercises  in  the  simple  rules  and 
reduction. 

Penmanship —I  have  never  been  able  to  report  favourably  on  this 
branch  in  this  district.  I have  never  seen,  except  in  a few  instances, 
that  clear,  careful,  tasteful  execution  which  I desire.  There  is  too  great 
a proportion  of  clumsiness  and  carelessness.  The  new  programme  of 
examination  for  results  is  judiciously  framed  to  induce  higher  excellence 
in  this  branch,  and  I hope  after  a time  to  see  a marked  improvement. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Pretty  fan  proficiency  has  been  attained  in 
this  branch  by  third  and  higher  class  pupils.  Hitherto,  however,  I have 
mostly  given  my  exercises  in  this  branch  on  slates.  The  exercises  for 
results  are  executed  upon  paper,  with  pen  and  ink,  and  have  not  been 
very  satisfactory  for  so  far  ; but  we  must  remember  that  the  schools  as 
yet  examined  are  only  those  Under  third-class  and  probationary  teachers. 

Grammar. — In  most  of  my  schools  the  pupils  of  the  third  class  have 
a fair  acquaintance  with  the  definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  can 
refer  words  to  their  classes  with  tolerable  readiness  and  correctness.  The 
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pupils  of  the  fourth  and  higher  classes  have  some  measure  of  expertness 
in  syntactical  parsing. 

Geography. — This  branch  is  not  very  fully  or  carefully  taught,  and 
very  few  pupils  advance  beyond  the  most  elementary  facts,  and  the  outlines 
of  the  continents  and  the  map  of  Ireland. 

Needlework. — I think  that  this  branch  is  very  fairly  taught  by  the 
female  teachers,  assistants,  and  workmistresses,to  the  great  proportion  of 
the  girls,  and  that  a reasonable  and  creditable  proficiency  has  already 
been  obtained. 

Extra  Branches 


Singing,  . 

Drawing,  . 

Agriculture, 

Mensuration, 

Geometry,  . 

Algebra, 

Book-keeping, 

Trigonometry, 


School.-!. 

Number  learning. 

21 

1,855 

!> 

431 

a 

85 

65 

98 

27 

74 

25 

74 

27 

87 

3 


General  Proficiency. 

Very  fair,  in  some  cases 
very  good. 
Creditable. 

Very  fair. 

Do. 

Fair. 

Do.  _ 

Very  fair. 

Merely  beginning. 


The  subjects  circumfiexed  above  are  regularly  and  systematically 
taught,  and  the  numbers  given  are,  in  each  case,  the  average  number  on 
rolls  learning  that  branch.  The  other  subjects  are  only  occasionally 
taught  where  and  when  there  are  advanced  pupils  requiring  them,  and 
the  “ number  learning”  is,  in  each  case,  the  number  found  present  at  any 
one  inspection. 
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General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  ami  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 

I have  nothing  new  to  state  under  this  head,  and  I need  not  repeat 
the  observations  in  my  former  reports.  I am  glad  that  an  initiatory 
step  lias  been  taken  towards  the  improvement  of  the  teachers’  salaries,  by 
raisin"  the  income  of  the  third-class  and  probationary  teachers ; and  I 
hope  that  in  this  next  year  something  will  be  done  on  behalf  of  the  first 
and  second  class  teachers,  who  are  obviously  tlie  most  deserving,  and  hy 
■ their  scholarship  and  experience,  the  result  of  their  study,  application, 
and  labour,  have  the  liigliest  claim  on  increased  remuneration. 

I am  the  more  anxious  that  the  reasonable  demands  and  expectations 
of  the  teachers  should  ho  met  liberally  and  without  delay,  because  I 
desire,  to  see  them,  as  soon  ns  possible,  withdrawn  from  public  platforms, 
and  from  a restlessness  and  agitation  which  fire  eminently  at  variance 
with  the  quiet,  unobtrusive,  earnest  labour  which  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  efficient  and  successful  teacher. 


General  Observations  as  to  projicieucg  of  Pupils  found  -in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

Dietrict  17,  Ballmahinoli ; Mr.  Nesbitt.  — Reading  (including  oral 
spelling  and  explanation). — The  majority  of  those  who  have  attended 
school  an  adequate  time  can  read  intelligibly,  and  hence,  as  a means  to 
tin  end — viz.,  that  of  gaining  information  from  books — this  may  serve 
their  purpose ; but,  even  in  the  senior  classes,  there  is,  in  general,  no 
expression  of  the  feelings  or  intention  of  the  author,  and  the  words  drop 
from  the  speaker  with  a monotony  not  unlike  water  through  a filtering- 
stone.  There  is  some  progress  this  year,  but  any  great  improvement  in 
this  department  is,  I fear,  hopeless. 

The  oral  spelling  of  junior  classes  was  not  quite  satisfactory,  but  those 
who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  write  from  dictation  spell  very  correctly, 
as  a general  mle. 

The  pupils  are  pretty  well  prepared  to  give  the  meaning  of  isolated 
words,  but  experience  much  difficulty  in  explaining  any  sentence  taken 
from  tlie  higher  prose  or  poetry  of  the  lesson  books. 

' To  most  of  tlie  children  attending  the  National  schools  the  beautiful 
language  of  the  present  school-books  is  much  the  same  ns.  a dead 
language,  and  they  require  time  to  translate  it  mentally  into  their  every- 
day ideas,  ere  they  can  fully  comprehend  uml  imbibe  it  as  their  own. 

Arithmetic. — The  senior  classes  are  well  advanced  in  commercial 
arithmetic,  but  the  junior  class  appear  to  lie  unable  to  cope  with  the 
present  programme. 

The  children  commence  their  school  course  at'  a very  early  age,  and 
hence  they  can  read  Second  Book  intelligibly  before  they  are  mentally 
capable  of  understanding  in  any  abstract  subject.  A child  of  eight 
years  of  age  would  learn  more  arithmetic  in  one  year  than  a child  ot  five 
would  learn  in  three  years.  Hence,  I am  of  opinion  that,  except  what 
can  be  mechanically  taught  hy  the  use  of  the  aritlnueticon,  this  subject 
should  not  be  pressed  on  pupils  of  a tender  age. 

Penmanship). — There  is  a very  satisfactory  improvement  in  this  branch . 
more  system,  more  careful  examination  of  the  work,  and  a manifest 
proficiency.  , 

V.  Foster’s  copy-books  have  done  a good  work,  and  Mr.  Johnstons 
large  and  round  hand  copies  will  be  found  valuable. 
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Those  who  have  not  had  the  practice  at  school  in  writing  large  and 
round  hand  will  never  in  afterlife  write  a bold,  free  hand. 

The  pupils  should  be  exercised  in  reading  their  own  written  copies, 
and  in  reading  exercises  in  composition.  I find  that,  in  some  instances, 
they  cannot  read  their  own  copies. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — This  is  well  attended  to  in  all  the  schools, 
and  with  decided  success  in  most.  In  some  schools  the  pupils  make  a 
very  neat  paper,  with  few  errors  either  in  writing  or  spelling. 

Grammar. — The  majority  of  the  senior  classes  can  distinguish  the 
parts  of  speech,  but  in  parsing  exhibit  a deficiency  in  a knowledge  of 
rote  grammar.  They  also  fail  in  speaking  the  language  correctly,  and 
should  have  more  exercise  in  this. 

In  their  ordinary  reading  lessons,  instead  of  answering  cut  and 
dry  questions,  they  might  be  encouraged  to  tell  the  story  of  their  lesson 
in  their  own  words,  or  even  in  the  words  of  their  lesson,  for  a time, 
until  their  own  vocabulary  would  enlarge ; or,  they  might  be  called  on 
to  state  the  facts  in  the  lesson  worth  remembering ; or,  in  case  of 
biography  lessons,  they  might  state  the  part  of  any  character  which  they 
most  approve,  and  is  the  most  useful  for  imitation.  Such  exercises 
would  increase  and  improve  their  language,  and  strengthen  their  powers 
of  discernment. 

Geography. — The  maps  of  the  world,  Europe,  and  Ireland,  are  pretty 
well  known  in  most  schools.  Geography  Generalized  is  seldom  used,  and 
Physical  Geography  is  confined  to  evening  classes  in  connexion  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

Needlework . — This  branch  is  remarkably  well  attended  to,  and  with 
decided  success.  The  monitresses  who  were  present  at  the  examination 
of  1871  showed  a dexterity  in  the  work  which  was  very  pleasing  to 
those  interested  in  the  elementary  education  of  the  people,  and  credit- 
able to  their  teachers’  assiduity  and  competency. 


AppendixD. 

Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
year. 


Extra  Branches 

Singing,  . 

Drawing,  . 

Agriculture, 
Mensuration, 
Geometry,  . 

Algebra,  . . 

Book-keeping,  . 
Trigonometry,  . 
Navigation,  . 


1 

10 

10 

3 

7 

1 

1 


Number  learning. 
1,408 

319 

19 

42 

42 

27 

29 

5 

1 


General  Proficiency. 
Three  schools  very  good, 
others  fair  or  middling. 
Two  schools  good,  others 
only  middling. 
Middling. 

Good. 

One  remarkably  good, 
others  fair. 

Two  remarkably  good. 
Good. 

Very  good. 

Fair. 


The  Agricultural  Class  Book  is  tauglit  with  fair  success  in  20  schools. 
Owing  to  press  of  other  business,  I have  not  been  able  to  devote  much 
time  to  this  branch  during  the  year. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  and  pros- 
tion  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  jjects  of^ 

Schools.  Education 

, . . in  the  Dia- 

Tliis  district  embraces  central  county  Down  from  the  neighbourhood  trict(  vith 
of  Newiy  to  that  of  Belfast,  and  contains  134  National  day  schools,  with  a 
few  others  not  connected  with  the  Board.  ing  the  effi- 

About  one-tenth  of  the  schools  are,  in  every  respect,  excellent  as  ciencyof 

the  School*; 
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elementary  schools,  and  have,  also,  pressed  close  on  the  footprints  of 
intermediate  schools. 

The  teachers  are  of  a high  moral  and  intellectual  standing,  and  have 
literary  requirements  which  fit  them  in  no  ordinary  degree  for  their 
avocation. 

In  one  of  the  best  I find  that  my  result  examination  -would 
have  realized  for  the  master  a gratuity  exceeding  £30,  and  happy 
would  I be  to  extend  this  character  to  the  whole  district ; but,  on  look- 
ing at.  the  contrast,  I find  that  the  gratuity  would  fall  below  £3— the 
sum  allocated  to  third-class  teachers  this  year — and  that  the  difference 
' between  these  schools  is  barely  represented  by  the  difference  of  results. 
There  are  very  few  scliools  in  the  district  that  should  be  designated  as 
worthless.  They  are  more  of  a mediocre  character — the  teachers  atten- 
tive to  then*  duties,  and  worthy  of  a better  support. 

The  third-class  teachers  appear  to  be  grateful  for  the  small  increase 
which  they  have  in  prospect  this  year  j and,  were  it  permanently  added 
to  their  salary,  and  the  present  rate  of  salary  in  all  classes  retained, 
with  the  privilege  of  rising  to  the  highest  position  their  literary  acquisi- 
tion might  entitle  them  to,  they  would,  I think,  bo  very  fairly  remuner- 
ated by  the  result,  in  addition. 

The  extra  branches  should  he  included  in  the  result  of  all  classes,  and 
thus  would  the  teachers  he  encouraged  to  use  every  effort  to  induce  the 
advanced  pupils  to  learn  such.  But  in  many  cases  it  would  he  impos- 
sible, even  in  first-class  schools,  to  have  classes  learning  extra  branches, 
as  the  ages  of  the  pupils  and  the  surrounding  circumstances  might  he 
entirely  incompatible  with  such  instruction. 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  result  examinations  will  raise  the  literary 
status:  of  the  schools,  and  that,  as  an  addition  to  the  present  salary,  every 
good  teacher  would  find  his  emoluments  greatly  enlarged ; and,  so  far  as 
inspection  of  the  school  is  concerned,  it  adds  hut  little  to  the  labour  ot 
those  who  were  in  the  practice  of  examining  the  classes  individually. 
The  writing  of  the  reports  will  be  very  tedious  and  laborious,  unless 
modified,  which  could  be  easily  done  by  ceasing  to  recognise  those  who 
had  not  attended  90  days,  and  whose  return  adds  nothing  to  the  capita- 
tion gratuity. 

The  present  system  of  education  is  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  tins’ county.  In  the  managerial  staff  you  have  eyery.  shade  of  religious 
belief  represented  in  very  fair  proportion  to  the  population.  They  are 
also  the  elite  of  their  localities,  both  lay  and  clerical.  They  are  interested 
in  the  education  of  the  people,  and,  in  many  cases,  particularly  among 
the  large  proprietors,  they  are  extremely  liberal.  ■ . 

Lord  de  Ros,  Strangford,  and  Mr.  Kerr,  of  Mbntalto,  endow  their 
schools  to  a large  amount,  and  several  others  grant  smaller  sums. 
Through  their  judicious  management  the  work  of  inspection  is  much 
facilitated,  and  in  their  intercourse  they  show  a respect  for  the  National 
Board  which  is  very  pleasing. 

There  is,  consequently,  no  hindrance  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
schools,  except  what  arises  from  irregular  attendance  of  pupils  and  want 
of  qualification  in  teachers. 

Some  of  the  teachers  have  a tendency  to  the  use  of  inflated  language, 
which  is  unsuitable  in  rural  districts,  and  tends  to  lower  them  with  the 
people.  Bor  instance,  the  cause  of  rejecting  any  day  in  average  attend- 
ance must  be  noted  in  report-book,  and  some  time  since  I found  that  of  a 
rainy  day  accounted  for  as  follows  : — {f  A tremendous  fall  of  aquatic 
fluid,  flooding  the  road  and  school  premises  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
• preclude  the  ingress  of  pupils.”  Such  tendency  should  be  corrected  and 
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restrained  as  much  as  possible  by  the  style  of  oiu-  annua!  examinations,  AwcndixP. 
as  well  as  by  all  interoourse  with  the  teachers.  _ Condition 

Prom  the  irregular  shape  of  most  districts,  and  of  this  in  particular,  and  pre- 
tlie  hook  clepfit  is  not  available  to  a large  number  of  the  schools,  and,  1^7^ 
hence,  the  Board  has  kindly  granted  the  privilege  to  managers  of  order-  Education 
in„  a delivery  of  their  requisites  at  the  most  convenient  dep6t.  If  this  in  tie  Die. 
were  extended  for  gratis  requisites  also,  it  would  be  a great  boon  to  the 
teachers.  For  instance,  a teacher  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  for  mejeas- 
who  gets  his  requisites  at  reduced  prices  in  the  Belfast  depot,  must  send  ingUie  «ffi- 
for  a°report-book  to  Ballmahinch,  at  an  expense  of  3s.  should  he  come  tJ,e"|Jhooli. 
himself,  or  at  the  expense  and  trouble  of  the  Inspector  to  send  it  to  the 
train,  and  the  expense  of  carriage  by  the  teacher. 

Rathfriknd  is  much  worse  off,  as  there  is  no  railway  to  that  town, 
and  Newry  is  their  depot  for  sale  stock.  All  requisites  should  be 
obtainable  at  the  most  convenient  depGt,  on  producing  an  order  fiom  an 
authorized  person. 


General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  1 8,  Monaghan ; Mr.  Eardley. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling 
and  explanation). — By  comparing  the  ages  of  the  pupils  examined  with 
the  proficiency;  it  will  he' perceived  that  steady  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  past  year.  The  total  number  examined  for  the  Secondary 
Ho.  1 Report  was  G,G33,  the  number  under  seven  years  of  age  1,227  ; 
the  difference  should  correspond  pretty  closely  with  the  total  returned 
as  passing  in  any  of  the  three  standards  of  reading.  This  total  is  5,125, 
and  the  difference,  281,  is  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
examined;  in  1867  it  was  nine,  in  18G9  eight,  and  in  18  iO  about  seven 
per  cent.  This  X regard  as  healthy  progress,  showing  increased  atten- 
tion to  the  junior  pupils ; and  I expect  that  with  the  stimulus  for  exertion, 
applied  by  the  results’  system,  the  balance  in  a few  years  will  fall  on 
the  other  side.  Considering  the  statistics  from  another  point  of  mew,  I 
find  that  the  number  able  to  read  the  Third  Book,  1,609,  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  number  found  present  over  twelve  years,  of  age,  or  about 
one-fourth  of  the  entire,  showing  that  it  takes  about  five  years  after  a 
pupil  has  learned  to  read  the  First  Boole,  before  he  acquires  the  power  o 
reading  the  Third— a rate  of  progress  which  is  quite  too  slow.  In  some 
schools  of  the  ordinary  class,  and  without  any  exceptional  advantages 
I fmcl  this  interval  not  to  exceed  three  years,  and  this  I believe  ou  c 
be  attainable  in  all.  . . ■, 

An  outcry  has  been  raised  against  that  requirement  in  the  revisea 
programme,  which  insists  on  each  pupil  being  able  to  repeat  nee  s 01 
pieces  of  poetry  selected  from  the  Second  Book.  I think  this  a use  u 
exercise.  Of  course  the  selection  of  the  pieces  will  rest  -with  the  _ ,er- 
Most  of  the  so-called  reading  in  the  first  class,  and  even  m ® junior 
second,  is  mere  repetition  from  memory ; and  methodizing  e?:e^’ 
cise,  by  causing  the  children  to  group  the  words  correctly,  to  articulate 
them  distinctly,  and  to  pronounce  them  properly,  will  Y 

beneficial.  # _ . , T , _ 

I have  always  found  explanation  a weak  point,  thoug  a ei  y 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  deficiency  appears  to  an  examiner  muen 
greater  than  it  really  is.  The  childreu  have  such  a .slender  ™faMaiy, 
and  possess  so  little  skill  in  putting  their  words  together,  t a F 
look  bewildered,  and  are  quite  dumb  when  questioned  on  e b 


Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  tlie 
year. 
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Appendix/),  a passage,  which,  perhaps,  hy  an  involuntary  gesture,  they  had  shown 
— ' they  understood.  One  cause  of  this  is,  that  not  much  is  attempted  in 
oCPuph1  the  preparation  of  the  reading  lesson  as  a home  exercise,  and  I rarely 
found  in  eTel.  find  the  pupils  in  the  senior  division  accustomed  to  consult  a 
aUnst’e"  dictionary. 

tions  niado  The  ordinary  errors  observed  in  tlio  reading  may  be  reduced  to 
during  rile  tpree  . — Yivst,  faulty  grouping  of  tlie  words  ; second,  imperfect  articuk- 
>ear‘  tion  ; and  third,  incorrect  pronunciation.  The  first  arises  chiefly  from 
inattention  to  tlie  written  as  well  as  to  the  unwritten  pauses,  such  as 
stopping  after  and  not  before  connecting  words.  The  imperfect  articu- 
lation leads  to  alteration  in  the  number  of  syllables ; thus  “ singlar 
forum  ” is  not  an  unusual  error  ; in  addition,  the  final  consonants  are 
frequently  not  sounded.  There  are,  besides,  local  peculiarities  of  articu- 
lation ; thus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clones,  “could”  and  “would" 
are  pronounced  “ quid”  and  “ wid ” ; “tube ” is  called  “ cube,”  “ Hughes" 

« Cughes,”  and  “ Cusack  ” “ Husack.”  The  errors  of  pronunciation  are 
pretty  general,  and  are  more  difficult  of  correction  than  either  of  tlie 
preceding,  . as  a boy  is  likely  to  draw  down  tho  ridicule  of  his  companions 
should  his  pronunciation  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  usage. 
However,  such  blunders  as  “ pevfect'-ly  excel'-lent  reasons  (raisins) " 
should  not  be  heard  during  the  reading  lesson  without  at  least  calling 
for  correction  from  the  teacher. 

Arithmetic. — The  proficiency  in  arithmetic  is  scarcely  ever  up  to  tlie 
requirements  of  tlie  programme.  In  turning  over  my  note-books,  tlie 
most  common  observation  I find  is,  “ results  in  arithmetic  low ; too  little 
time  allotted  to  the  subject.”  This  is  applicable  to  considerably  move 
than  half  the  number.  Frequently  I find  only  half  an  hour  set  down 
for  this  important  branch,  generally  one  hour,  and  rarely  one  hour  and 
a-lialf.  It  is  my  opinion  that  with  less  time  than  two  hours  daily  in 
ordinary  schools  the  pupils  cannot  become  expert  and  correct  arith- 
meticians. This  would  leave  onty  two  hours,  in  schools  where  the 
attendance  is  unpunctual,  or  three  hours  where  it  is  satisfactory,  for  all 
the  remaining  subjects.  Three  hours  would  be  sufficient,  distributed  in 
this  way — one  and  a-lialf  hours  for  reading,  including  explanation,  gram- 
mar, and  geography,  and  one  and  a-half  hours  for  writing,  including 
transcribing  and  writing  from  dictation.  With  less  than  five  full  hours 
for  secular  instruction  the  results  cannot  be  satisfactory.  Too  often, 
however,  the  time  is  nibbled  away  under  one  pretext  or  another.  The 
scholars,  it  is  said,  will  not  come  in  time,  and  they  must  have  play  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  Country  children  have  so  much  exercise  in  the 
open  aii*  that  they  do  not  require  much  recreation  during  the  school 
hours,  and,  I think,  in  every  other  case  business  should  begin  half  an 
hour  earlier. 

In  examining  on  the  simple  rules  I find  two  causes  of  failure — first, 
when  an  exercise  in  addition  is  dictated  the  children  are  likely  to  go 
wrong  in  the  notation,  unless  the  addends  all  contain  the  same  number 
of  figures ; and  secondly,  in  working  simple  subtraction  they  are  at  a 
loss  how  to  finish  should  there  be  a fow  figures  more  in  the  minuend 
than  in  the  subtrahend.  It  is  singular  that  causes  of  error  so  easily 
guarded  against,  by  inserting  noughts  to  fill  up  the  vacant  places,  should 
be  so  common.  Counting  on  the  fingers  is  still  very  common,  but  I do 
not  think  it  is  objectionable  in  young  children  who  would  be  permitted 
the  use  of  a ball-frame,  and  who  require  something  tangible  to  render 
the  operation  at  all  intelligible  ; but  it  is  a sign  of  inefficient  teaching 
to  find  tlie  practice  prevailing  in  the  third  class.  Tlie  exercises  in  the 
compound  rules  are  too  frequently  confined  to  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  or 
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hundreds,  quarters,  and  pounds,  so  much  so  that  mistakes  are  almost  ApptndixD. 
certain,  should  the  examiner  not  coniine  himself  to  these  denominations.  pro^Tnc 
Penmanship. — Writing  on  paper  is  practised  in  all  the  schools  in  the  o/pupii^7 
district,  but  is  efficiently  taught  in  very  few.  On  referring  to  my  note- found  in 
book,  I find  that  “ little  or  no  supervision  of  the  desk  lesson,”  and  “great  atbspec-* 
waste  of  time  in  giving  out  the  writing  materials,”  are  the  prevailing  tions  made 
defects.  Sometimes,  too,  I found  that  there  was  iio  cljalk  jn.  the  school,  during the 
and  the  black-board  lying  in  sonic  corner  as  lumber.  -In  such  cases,  of 1 ear' 
course,  the  copy-books  were  blotted,  and  the  Writing  ah  unlike  the  head- 
line as  possible.  Witli  increase  of  experience  1 am  becoming  more 
convinced  that  the  most  useful  way  the  teacher  can  spend  his  time 
during  the  writing  lesson  is  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  its  supervision. 

He  should  have  a blaclc-board  in  front  of  the  class  to  illustrate  the 
defects  he  observes  while  going  from  desk  to  desk,  and  from  pupil 
to  pupil.  It  is  also  desirable  that  he  should  write  a word  or  a line 
occasionally  in  the  copy-books,  to  show  how  to  hold  the  pen,  and  to  explain 
the  proper  proportions  of  the  letters.  All  this  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  occupy  him  fully  without  engaging  in  the  instruction  of  any  other 
class.  From  a fourth  to  a tenth  of  the  time  set  apart  for  the  writing 
lesson  is  not  unfrequently  wasted  in  giving  out  the  writing  materials. 

The  pupils  as  a rule  continue  to  bring  their  own  pens  and  ink,  and  this 
practice  has  its  advantages,  but  it  is  exceptional  to  find  the  copy-books 
of  each  class  in  a neat  case,  and  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  the 
pupils  sit.  Commonly,  when  the  writing  lesson  is  about  to  commence, 
the  copy-books  of  the  entire  school,  including  those  belonging  to  absentees, 
are  produced,  and  a tedious  search  lias  to  be  made,  tlie  books  being 
flung,  with  more  or  less  dexterity,  to  tlieir  owners.  Pens  and  ink  are 
now  so  cheap  that  about  one  penny  per  quarter  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  keep  each  pupil  well  supplied  j and  in  some  schools,  Vhere  there  are 
energetic  and  methodical  teachers,  the  plan  is  adopted  ; the  desks  are 
furnished  with  ink-bottles  or  ink-wells  securely  fastened  ; the  pens  are 
kept  in  small  boxes,  and  can  be  readily  given  out  when  the  lesson  begins, 
and  as  quickly  collected  at  its  termination. 

I beg  again  to  repeat  a suggestion  which  I made  in  last  year’s  report, 
viz.,  to  have  an  annual  district  exhibition  of  the  copy-books,  to  award 
prizes  to  the  best,  and  to  publish  a list  of  tlie  successful. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — In  no  subject  has  there  been  anything  like 
tlie  same  amount  of  progress  during  tlie  year  as  in  writing  from  dictation. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  examined  in  each  of  tlie  years  1870  and  1871 
was  nearly  the  same,  yet  I find  that  687  pupils  were  returned  as  able  to 
write  from  dictation  correctly,  and  851  tolerably,  for  the  latter  year, 
against  040  and  C94  for  the  former. 

Grammar  aiul  Geography. — The  amount  of  instruction  in  these  sub- 
jects is  becoming  smaller  each  year,  and  the  operation  of  the  new  system 
of  examination  will  not  tend  to  correct  this  state  of  tilings.  The  amount 
earned  in  the  fifty  schools  which  I examined  for  results  towards  the  close 
of  the  year,  under  these  two  heads,  did  not  amount  to  qiiite  five  per  cent, 
of  the  entire.  Perhaps  this  fairly  represents  their  relative  importance. 

Needlework. — This  subject  is  now  taught  in  sixty  schools,  with  much 
more  useful  results  than  formerly.  The  fact  that  strips,  of  good  calico, 

36  inches  by  12  inches,  can  now  be  bad  from  the  Education  Office  at  a 
shilling  a dozen,  has  removed  the  standing  excuse  that  tlie  children, 
would  not  bring  work  of  their  own,  and  consequently  there  could  be  no 
proficiency.  I have  recently  tested  the  skill  of  the  pupils  in  tins,,  as  1 
would  in  any  other  subject,  basing  my  judgment,  not  on  the  bnished 
specimens  they  might  be  able  to  exhibit,  but  by  those  actually  worked 
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tions made 
during  the 
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National 
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trict, witli 
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for  increas- 
ing the  effi- 
ciency of 
the  Schools, 
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in  my  presence.  The  number  able  to  sew  and  to  knit  fairly  was  less 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  number  found  present,  while  the  number 
able  to  cut  out  a simple  article  of  dress  was  very  small  indeed. 


Extra  Branches : — 

Soliools. 

Number  learning. 

General  Proficienoy. 

Singing,  .... 

22 

1,227 

Very  fair. 

Drawing,  .... 

4 

147 

Pair. 

Agriculture,  . . , 

6 

SO 

Middling. 

Mensuration,  ... 

10 

64 

Fair. 

Geometry,  .... 

13 

fit) 

Middling. 

Algebra,  .... 

11 

S3 

Do. 

Book-keeping,  . . . 

Trigonometry,  . . . 

12 

72 

Fair. 

1 

6 

Physical  and  Applied  Science, 

22 

206 

Fair. 

General  observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 

The  year  which  has  just  closed  will  be  memorable  in  the  history  of 
Irish  National  education,  for  the  introduction  of  a modified  system  of 
payments  for  results  in  the  ordinary  subjects.  The  system  has  been 
many  years  in  operation  with  reference  to  singing,  drawing,  and  physical 
science,  so  that  it  was  not  wholly  new  to  this  country  ; yet  the  proposal 
was  everywhere  received  by  tlie  teachers  with  something  little  short  of 
execration.  This  was  the  more  singular,  as  it  was  distinctly  affirmed 
that  no  one  could  be  worse  off'  by  its  operation,  but  that  most  were 
likely  to  be  greatly  benefited.  The  opinions  of  the  teachers,  whose 
schools  I inspected  towards  the  close  of  the  year  in  accordance  with  the 
new  arrangements,  were,  without  a single  exception,  completely  changed 
when  they  saw  the  system  in  operation.  My  own  opinion  of  it  is 
entirely  favourable.  I never  witnessed  anything  at  former  inspections 
like  the  intense  interest  the  children  manifested  in  tlie  examination. 
They  came  out  dressed  in  their  best,  and  their  conduct  was  marked  with 
a gravity  and  a decorum  highly  creditable,  and  as  if  they  were  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  One  effect  will  be  to 
improve  most  decidedly  the  character  of  the  attendance,  another  will  be 
to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  close  supervision  to  which  the 
schools  were  subjected,  to  see  they  were  open  at  the  proper  hour,  and 
not  closed  on  too  many  days.  The  strongest  argument  of  the  teachers 
against  the  system  is,  that  it  must  be  unfair  without  compulsory  attend- 
ance. This  would  be  true  were  it  a pure  and  simple  system  of  results, 
but  so  long  as  there  is  a fixed  salary,  forming  by  far  the  most  consider- 
able portion  of  their  income,  the  objection  has  not  so  much  force. 
Besides,  it  is  not  right  to  regard  the  parents  of  the  pupils  as  enemies. 
Another  objection  is,  that  the  interval  of  one  year  is  not  sufficient  to  pass 
a pupil  from  one  stage  to  another.  I think  the  work  can  be  done,  but 
it  will  require  more  exertion  than  has  hitherto  been  the  rule.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  new  regulations  to  prevent  a pupil,  say  in  the  second 
class,  who  is  under  seven  years  of  age,  being  passed  without  individual 
examination  as  an  infant.  Next  year  he  cam  be  passed  in  the  first  class, 
and  the  following  year  in  the  second,  having  had  three  years  to  prepare 
for  this  last  test.  He  is  now  under  nine,  and  should  be  able  to  prepare 
the  remaining  details  of  the  third-class  programme  in  a year,  except, 
perhaps,  the  arithmetic,  and  this,  I think,  could  not  well  be  mastered  by 
a pupil  under  ten.  Of  course  the  young  children  must  be  carefully 
attended  to  in  order  to  achieve  such  a rate  of  progress. 

As  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  report,  I had  time  to 
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examine  fifty  schools  for  results  before  the  dose  of  the  year,  and  the  Appmfan, 
following  is  a summary  of  the  details : — 

Table  I. 


Average  attendance  in  50  schools,  . 
Number  of  91)  days’  attendants  present, 
Total  number  of  passes. 

Number  of  passes  possible, 

Per-contage  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  . 

Total  value  of  results 

Average  amount  por  school,  , . . 


2, 0113 
1,717 
4,259 
5,741 
63 

£426  5s.  6rf. 
£8  10s.  6rf.  ' 


Table  II.- 


-Showing  the  percentage  of  whole  amount  earned  under  the 
following  headings : — 


Condition 
and  pros- 
pects of 

National 
Education 
in  the  Dis- 
trict, -with 
suggestions 
for  increas- 
ing the  effi- 
ciency of 
the  Schools. 


Infants, 20*2 

Heading,  .......  31*4 

Spoiling,  .......  9-5 

Writing, lfl-4 

Arithmetic,  14'G 

Grammar,  ......  2‘6 

Geography, 23 


Iii  an  appendix  I give  the  details  for  each  school,  should  they  be 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  publish.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  amount  earned  by  each  school  varies  greatly,  ranging  from 
.£43  down  to  .£1  1 7s.  Cut.,  and  I think  affording  a pretty  accurate 
estimate  of  their  relative  values.  The  proportion  between  average 
attendance  and  number  of  90  days'  attendants  would  be  higher,  only 
that  some  schools,  taught  by  second-class  teachers,  are  included  in  the 
list,  and  in  these  cases,  the  teachers,  knowing  the  money  arrangements 
did  not  for  the  present  apply  to  them,  were  not  careful  to  secure  a full 
attendance ; and  in  others,  the  schools  had  been  closed  a considerable 
time  owing  to  changes  of  teachers.  The  new  system  will  have  this  as 
an  incidental  advantage,  that  the  tendency  to  change  from  school  to 
school  will  ho  checked.  The  per-ccntago  of  actual  to  possible  passes  is 
not  high;  however,  the  novelty  of  the  programme,  and  the  somewhat 
unusual  mode  of  examination,  certainly  had  a depressing  influence  which 
will  not  be  felt  in  future.  On  examining  the  table  showing  the  relative 
amount  earned  under  each  of  the  subjects  of  instruction,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  reading  brought  in  very  nearly  as  much  as  writing  and 
arithmetic  combined.  This  is,  as  it  should  be,  tlie  most  important  sub- 
ject, carrying  with  it  its  proportionate  reward.  Of  the  three  important 
subjects,  arithmetic  was  that  in  which  least  was  earned,  not  because  the 
fee  affixed  is  unduly  low,  but  because  tlie  instruction  in  it  is  not 
sufficiently  thorough. 

In  order  to  get  through  the  work  of  examination  in  any  reasonable 
time,  the  Inspector  is  obliged  to  have  several  classes  engaged  simul- 
taneously. Thus,  while  checking  the  examination  roll,  I have  caused 
all  the  pupils  aide  to  write  on  paper  to  transcribe  a sentence  or  two 
from  their  reading  lesson  \ if  the  desk  accommodation  were  insufficient, 
this  arrangement,  could  not  be  adopted,  and  great  loss  of  time  was  the 
result.  In  the  entire  district  there  are  seventeen  schools  in  which  the 
furniture  is  unsatisfactory  ; the  inconvenience  of  this  state  of  tilings  is 
more  noticeable  now  than  formerly.  The  number  of  bad  school-houses 
is  diminishing  year  by  year.  In  some  cases,  entirely  new  houses  have 
been  built  with  tlie  Board’s  aid,  to  replace  the  unsuitable  old  ones,  as  at 
Tappa,  Drum  sheeny,  Coraimy,  Cordoola,  and  Corravacan;  in  others, 
the  house  is  enlarged  or  otherwise  altered  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
locality,  or  of  the  patron,  as  at  Urcher,  Knockconan,  Castleblayney 
(infant),  Doohamlet,  Ballybay  (No.  2),  and  Barratitoppy.  Additional 
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instances  of  the  former  class  can  be  referred  to  in  the  Annual  Report  for 
1872,  as  building  grants  have  been  made  to  Ballybay,  Rateen,  and 
Aghnaglave,  though  „the  -works  have  not  yet  been  commenced.  The 
difficulty  of  procuring  sites  continues  to  be  keenly  felt.  A conspicuous 
case  is  at  Moys,'  on  the  road  fr<3m  Monaghan  to  Castleblayney,  -where 
often  over  1 00 children  are  huddled  together  in  a miserable  cabin, 
originally  constructed  as  a shelter  for  the  -workmen  employed  in  the 
erection  of  St.  Mary's  Rdmafi  Catholic  Church.  The  only  available  site 
is  on  the  chapel  ground,  as-  tho  landlord  doclines  giving  the  required 
accommodation,  "but  tlirdugli  soihe  flaw  'or  defect  in  the  title,  a lease 
satisfactory  to  the  law  adviser  of  the  Board  cannot  be  made  out,  and 
thus  the  children  in  an  extensive  district  are  practically  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  education.  There  are  four  school-houses  in  the  district 
returned  as  “ secured  by  hpnd,?’  but  the  security  afforded  must  be  very 
slender,  as  in  every  instance  a- substantial  rent  is  paid  by  the  teacher. 
The  names  of  these  schools  are  Kilturk,  Drumbarry,  Comagague,  and 
Lappan.  It  is  a general  subject  of  complaint  that  the  scale  of  building 
grants  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  do*  what  it  - purposes,  viz.,  to  cover  two- 
thirds  of  the  expense.  The  cost  of  labour  has  increased  fully  twenty  per 
cent,  since  the  scale  was  struck,  and  the  result  is  that  no  contractor  can 
now  be  had,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  countiy,  to  undertake  the  erection 
of  a school-house  in  accordance  with  the  plans,  unless  such  materials  as 
stone,  sand,  and  lime  are  left  free  on  the  ground  in  addition  to  the  full 
cost  as  estimated  by  the  Board  of  Works.  There  is  a case  in  point  at 
Corravacan,  near  Rockcorry. 

There  are  180  teachers  in  this  district  in  122  schools,  instructing  5,745 
pupils  in  average  attendance,  giving  an  average  of  nearly  32  to  each 
teacher,  and  47 -5  to  each  school.  Sixty  of  the  teachers  have  been 
trained  in  Dublin,  the  remaining  120  having  had  no  such  advantage. 
It  would  be  a mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  because  they  are  not 
teclmically  “trained,”  they  have  had  no  preparation  for  the  duties  of 
their  office.  Many  of  them  have  served,  an  apprenticeship  as  paid 
monitors  and  assistants  for  five,  six,  and  even  seven  years  before  being 
placed  in  the  charge  of  schools,  and  to  set  down  these  as  “ untrained,” 
because  they  have  not  spent  five  or  six  months  in  Dublin,  is  calculated 
to  mislead.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  elementary  teachers  to  be  highly 
educated  or  deeply  versed  in  the  science  of  education.  They  require  to 
know  how  to  carry  out  practically  the  improved  methods  of  instruction, 
and  to  be  habituated  to  observe  their  time-table  with  unfailing  regularity. 
Industry  and  energy  are  the  two  indispensable  qualifications.  Without 
industry  in  his  calling,  the  most  intelligent  teacher  may  fail;  and 
-without  energy,  it  is  utterly  impossible  he  could  keep  the  pupils  in  a 
school  actively  and  usefully  employed  during  the  school-hours.  While 
energy  is  more  or  less  a natural  gift,  industry  is  an  acquired  one.  It  is 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  latter  qualification,  combined  with  method,  that- 
the  training  of  elementary  teachers  should  be  chiefly  turned. 

The  existing  monitorial  system  affords  a machinery  which,  with  some 
expansion  and  modification,  wbuld,  in  my  opinion,  afford  a means  of 
usefully  preparing  teachers  for  their  work.  Certain  approved  schools, 
whose  teachers  by  good  service  ancl  respectable  attainments  have  proved 
their  fitness  for  the  work,  should  have  allowed  to  them  an  extra  staff 
of  monitors,  on  condition  that  the  teachers  undertook  specially  their 
instruction;  a scheme  of  payment  somewhat  like  that  given  to  the 
monitors  in  model  schools,  with  payments  to  the  teachers  on  the  results 
of  their  examination,  sufficiently  liberal  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to 
devote  sufficient  time  and  carp  to  the  instruction  of  their  monitors ; such 
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a system  would  soon  enable  the  Board  to  refuse  their  sanction  to  the  Appendix  u, 
appointment  of  any  person  to  the  charge  of  a school  who  had  not  been 
classified.  A respectable  examination  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  service 
should  entitle  the  monitor  to  a certificate  of  classification. 

In  the  following  table  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  paid 
monitors  in  this  district,  held  last  July,  are  set  forth  : — 


• Name. 

Date  of  Appointment. 

Per  cent,  of  Answering. 

Amount  of 
Gratuity, 
if  any. 

Oral. 

Written. 

March,  1868, 

GO 

52 

£ s.  (/. 
2 10  0 

March,  1868, 

54 

40 

1 0 (1 

Michael  Moyna,  . 

May,  1868,  . 

’ 70’ 

54 

3 0 0 

John  Clerkin, 

Mav,  1868,  . 

50 

60 

1 10  0 

Patrick  Sherry,  . 

May,  1868,  . 

36 

49 

None. 

Patrick  Keenan,  . 

July,  1868,  . 

’ 26 

22 

None. 

William  Breakey, 

August,  1868, 

41? 

59 

2 0 0 

Bernard  Goodwin, 

December,  1868,  . 

' 5-f 

65 

2 0 0 

March,  1869, 

' 3* 

35 

None. 

David  Louglnan, 

May,  1869,  . 

‘ 48 

55 

1 0 0 

JameB  Farmer,  . . 

July,  1869,  . 

’ 44 

5*4 

10  0 

June,  1869,  . 

5o 

63 

1 10  0 

Robert  Elliott, 

June,  1869,  . 

• 45 

51 

1 o o 

Bernard  Beagan,  . 

August,  1869, 

‘ 56 
4o 

59 

1 10  0 

November,  1869, . 

60 

1 0 0 

November,  1869, . 

48 

49 

10  0 

John  Maginn, 

February,  1870,  . 

' 5T 

60 

1 0 0 

Hugh  Donlin, 

Hay,  1870,  . 

' 4V 

64 

1 0 u 

John  Sloan  e, 

September,  1870,  . 

34 

52 

None. 

Bernard  M'Ginness, 

November,  18,0,  . 

37 

62 

0 15  0 

James  M ‘Mahon, 

November,  1870,  . 

56 

65 

10  0 

November,  1870,  . 

35 

61 

0 15  0 

Laurence  Murray, 

Deccmher,  187(1,  . 

43 

48 

None. 

December,  1870,  . 

35 

32 

None. 

Jane  Quigley, 

March,  1 869, 

67 

44 

1 0 0 

October,  1869, 

70 

46 

1 10  0 

Sarah  Kell)', 

August,  11169, 
November,  1869,  . 

70 

64 

1 10  0 

33 

27 

None. 

Mary  Laverty, 

February,  1870,  . 

66 

41 

0 15  0 

Margaret  Rogers, 

February,  1870,  . 

33 

None. 

March,  1870, 

63 

49 

1 0 0 

Bridget  Connolly, 

September,  1870, 

70 

47 

1 0 0 

Jane  Hester, 

January,  1871, 

66 

67 

1 0 0 

Margaret  Brady,  . 

January,  1871, 

59 

1 0 0 

Condition 
and  pros- 
pects of 
National 
Education 
in  the  Dis- 
_ triot,  Tritli 
suggestions 
for  increas- 
ing the  effi- 
_ ciency  of 
the  School?. 


Notes  on  the  Examination  of  the  Monitors. — In.  the  subject  of  geo- 
graphy the  instruction  is  almost  entirely  oral,  and  hence  the  proper 
names  are  frequently  misspelled,  and  the  monitors  are  rarely  able  to 
make  the  simplest  sketch  of  the  outlines  of  a country,  or  of  the  relative 
situation  of  its  principal  towns. 

Monitors  of  the  first  and  second  year’s  standing  express  themselves 
very  badly  in  answering  questions  on  the  lesson  books.  Y ery  frequently 
they  fail  to  understand  the  drift  of  the  question.  Thus,  explain  the 
phrase  from  the  poem  on  “ The  Rainbow,”  in  the  Second  Book,  “ The  child 
is  father  of  the  man.”  One  boy  wrote  that  “Thoughts  come  into  the 
child’s  head  that  are  very  difficult  to  answer another,  “ The  instruction 
a child  gets  when  it  is  young  comes  to  a inan  when  it  gets  old  by  the 
same  instructions” — an  explanation  which  is  certainly  hazy.  Since  I re- 
ceived charge  of  this  district — now  nearly  seven  years  ago — twenty-nine 
monitors  were  advanced  to  the  principalship  or  assistautsliip  of  a National 
school,  eleven  went  to  other  occupations,  two  died,  and  one  was  dismissed 
for  incompetency.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  monitorial  staff  in 
this  district  is  only  able  to  furnish  an  average  of  four  teachers  each  year, 
while  the  vacancies  are  nearly  three  times  as  numerous. 
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Appendix#.  Notes  from  Examination  of  Teachers. — No  teacher  over  thirty  years  of 

Condition  age  attended  the  examination.  It  may  he  generally  asserted  that  unless 
and  pros"  a teacher  attains  the  position  which  may  be  had  by  examination  before 
pects  of  ke  jg  thirty,  he  has  very  little  chance  after  that  age. 

Education.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  failures  in  each  subject  and 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  would  appear  that  the  female  teachers 
came,  to  examination  much  better  prepared  than  the  men.  The  dif- 
ference was  very  marked  in  spelling.  The  exercise  in  this  subject  was, 
however,  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  A and  B paper,  males,  and  it  was 
not  very  surprising  that  nearly  all  the  candidates  for  second  class  failed 
in  it.  Some  of  the  answers  in  agriculture  were  very  wild.  In  cases 
where  teachers  do  not  know  a subject  or  question,  it  would  be  much 
better  not  to  attemptto  answer.  This,  however,  is  not  the  usual  practice. 
Thus,  one  teacher  wrote  that  “ phosphate  of  lime  goes  off  the  farm  in  the 
form  of  vapour  or  smoke”;  another,  that  bones  are  converted  into  phos- 
phate of  lime  “by  grinding”;  a third  thought  this  change  was  effected 
“ by  sprinkling  them  with  green  vitriol  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.” 
A good  many  of  them  do  not  know  how  to  prepare  for  examination, 
they  give  themselves  no  practice  in  writing  answers  to  questions,  and 
hence  are  liable  to  make  mistakes  which  they  can  only  correct  by  writ- 
ing out  the  answer  on  a fresh  sheet.  The  instructions  given  by  Dr. 
Joyce  in  his  little  work,  “ Howto  prepare  for  Civil  Service  Examination,” 
are  admirable,  and  the  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher 
studying  for  promotion. 

Proficiency  General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attenda'nce  at 
of  Pupils  ■ Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

found  in 

attendance  District  19,  Newry  ; Mr.  Porter. — Beading  (including  oral  spelling 
tionTmade  an^  explanation). — The  proficiency  in  reading,  as  ascertained  by  examina- 
duringthe  tion  for  the  Secondary  Report  No.  1,  contrasts  somewhat  unfavourably 
y®ar-  with  last  year’s,  but  is  almost  identical  with  that  for  the  year  before.  I 
am  unable  to  account  for  this  falling  off,  the  standard  by  which  I esti- 
mated the  proficiency  not  being  any  higher  than  before.  “Able  to  read 
the  First  Book  correctly,”  implies  with  me  ability  to  read  the  fourth 
Bection  of  it;  and  no  one  is  tabulated  under  that  head  of  proficiency 
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who  had  mastered  only  three  sections.  No  one  was  passed  as  “ able  to  -AppcndixD. 
read  the  Second  Book  correctly,”  who  could  not  read  lessons  from  page  Pro^T^c 
82  forward,  or  as  “ able  to  read  the  Third  Book  with  ease  and  intelli-  of  Pupils* 
gen.ee/’  who  failed  in  the  more  difficult  lessons  of  that  book.  It  is  found  iu 
discouraging  to  find  so  few  able  to  read  the  higher  books,  while  so  many  atlnsp^-8 
as  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  examined  are  over  eleven  tions  made 
years  of  age,  at  which  time,  according  to  the  new  programme,  pupils  Should  durin& the 
be  prepared  to  pass  in  the  fifth  class.  To  what  extent  this  is  attainable  year‘ 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  if  it  can  be  effected  by  the  means  now  in  operation, 
they  have  been  employed  not  a day  too  soon.  Something  more  might 
be  done  to  improve  the  style  of  reading,  and  to  correct  faults  of  pro- 
nunciation, which  in  many  places  flourish  with  unabated  vigour.  The 
existence  of  these  is  always  charged  to  the  account  of  home  influences  ; 

•but,  as  has  been  remarked  of  like  faults  in  schools  elsewhere,  if  home 
influences  be  so  strong,  school  influences  ought  not  to  be  without  effect. 
Explanation  is  receiving  more  attention,  than  formerly.  I find  the 
pupils  more  familiar  with  the  meanings  of  the  words  and  phrases,  and 
to  some  extent  also  with  the  subject-matter  of  them  lessons  than  they 
used  to  be.  There  is  still,  however,  much  room  for  improvement  in  this 
respect.  Explanation  of  and  examination  on  the  lessons  ajrpear  to  be 
taken  up  incidentally,  and  to  be  hurried  over  as  if  they  were  of  little 
importance.  The  questions  proposed  are  often  ill  framed — neither 
requiring  nor  eliciting  thoughtful  answers — and  being  for  the  most  part 
given  to  the  class  collectively,  are  caught  uj>  and  answered  by  one  or 
two  of  the  clever  pupils.- 

Spelling  is  fairly  attended  to.  One  very  common  cause  of  failure  in 
oral  spelling  is  the  hurried  manner  of  naming  the  Tetters  which  the 
pupils  have  acquired,  and  them  neglect  to  arrange  them  in  syllables. 

Arithmetic. — I find  no  marked  improvement  in  arithmetic,  at  the 
same  time  no  falling  off  to  record — the  number  of  pupils  learning,  and 
the  per-centages  under  the  several  heads  of  proficiency,  being  almost  the 
same  as  those  of  last  year.  I have  observed  that  a large  proportion  of 
the  failures  in  the  higher  classes  arose  from  the  .want  of  skill  and  ex- 
pertness in  the  operations  involved  in  the  compound  rules  and  reduction. 

Teachers  would  do  well  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  and  endeavour 
to  profit  by  what  is  said  in  Joyce’s  “Hand  Book  on  School  Manage- 
ment ” on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic. 

Writing. — In  some  schools  writing  is  taught  with  marked  success, 
very  well  in  many,  and  gradually  the  number  of  those  in  which  it  is 
badly  taught  is  decreasing.  Pupils  of  five  schools  in  this  district  obtained 
prizes  for  writing  from  Mr.  Poster  last  year ; among  which  was  one  of  the 
two  £5  prizes,  the  highest  obtainable.  With  the  excellent  copy-books 
and  writing  examples  now  in  use  there  should  be  no  bad  writing  in 
schools,  and  there  would  be  little  if  reasonable  supervision  were  exer- 
cised over  the  pupils  while  at  work — especially  over  the  beginners.  In 
one  series  of  copy-books,  which  passes  current  under  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Commissioners,  there  are  head-lines  which  might  with  advantage  be 
revised,  or  struck  out.  Such  for  example  as  : — 

“Uranus  is  tlie  most  distant  of  the  planets.” 

“Illyria  is  a province  between  Syria  and  Lombardy.” 

Dictation. — Under  the  higher  head  of  proficiency  .1  find  an  improvement 
over  last  year  of  about  three  per  cent.  • There  is  no  'change  under  the 
other. 

(Tramww. — I have  not  found  the  knowledge  of  grammar  increasing. 
Third-class’ pupils  generally  are  able  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech 
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ji pp'en dixD.  jji  easy  sentences,  and  to  give  tlie  definitions  of  them  \ but,  taken  out  of 
——  tlie  common  track,  and  required  to  explain  tlieir  answers,  tliey  very 
o/pupfr  often  break  down,  and  show  that  their  knowledge  is  mainly  superficial, 
found  in  jn  m0st  schools  there  are  at  least  one  or  two  pupils  who  have  acquired 
attn^ec^  some  knowledge  of  syntactical  parsing.  A text-book  of  simpler  arrange- 
tionTmado  ment  than  those  in  common  use  is  much  wanted.  A pupil  using  Sul- 
during  the  p van’s  “ Attempt  to  Simplify  English  Grammar  ” must  travel  over  100 
yCa'  ’ pages  of  it  to  lcam  the  definition  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

Geography—  The  map  of  Ireland  is  generally  well  known  in  the 
third  class,  and  not  uncommonly  the  fourth  class  are  prepared  on  that 
of  England.  Second-class  children  know  a few  places  on  the  map  of 
the  world,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  ill  prepared  on  it,  and  tlieir 
indifferent  answering  shows  that  they  have  not  been  properly  taught. 
One  great  and  very  common  fault  in  all  the  classes  is  the  neglect  to  use 
the  maps  in  connexion  with  the  lesson  books. 

Needlework. — Late  arrangements,  by  which  schools  can  be  supplied 
with  calico  of  a superior  quality,  and  in  small  quantities,  have  done 
much  to  increase  the  number  of  girls  learning  to  sew,  and  to  bring 
about  a higher  degree  of  proficiency  in  plain  sewing.  The  female 
teachers  and  workmistresses  are  everywhere  more  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  are  giving  more  attention  to  it. 

• Extra  Branches: — 

Schools.  Number  Icamin  . General  Proficiency. 


Singing 

9 

329 

Fair. 

Drawing,  .... 

5 

64 

Middling. 

Agriculture,  . . ■ . 

2 

19 

Fair. 

Mensuration,  . . 

25 

60 

Do. 

Geometry,  .... 

10 

39 

Middling. 

Algebra,  .... 

8 

30 

Fair. 

Book-keeping,  . 

12 

27 

Do. 

Navigation 

1 

1 

Do. 

Condition 
and  pros- 
pects of 
National 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  I)ist7"ict,  with ' suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schoois. 


in  the  Di'a-  The  introduction  of  the  plan  of  payment  for  results,  although  as  yet 
trict,  ■with  only  partially  applied  to  the  schools,  is  the  most  important  educational 
suggestions  eyent  of  the  past  year.  It  is  too  short  a time  at  work,  and  the  area  of 
ing  the  its  operations  is  too  limited,  to  warrant  definite  general  conclusions  as  to 
efficiency  of  its  effect  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  or  in  augmenting 
t e chools,  -tjie  hicome  of  the  teachers.  The  following  figures,  derived  from  the 
results  of  my  examinations  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  year,  may 
be  interesting  for  comparison.  The  schools  examined  were  those  of 
teachers  of  the  lowest  grades — third-class  teachers  and  probationers. 

The  average  amount  earned  per  school  I find  is  £5  8s. — the  highest 
being  £13  4s.  6 d.,  and  tlie  lowest  £2  6s.  6 cl. ; and  the  average  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance  is  2s.  4 \d. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  amount  earned  by  each  pupil 
qualified  by  attendance  and  examined  in  each  class,  with  the  centesimal 
proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  amount  attainable  : — 


Infants, 
I.  Class, 

II.  „ 
IH.  „ 
IV.  „ 


Amount  earned 
per  Pupil. 
s.  d. 

4 7 


1 Ilf 

3 5 

4 0i 

5 10 


Amount 

attainable. 

s. 

5 

6 
8 
9 

10 


91-9 

33 

42-7 

45 

58-3 


•The  teachers  do  not  disguise  the  distrust  with  which  they  contemplate 
the  system,  and  if  they  do  not  express  so  much  hostility  to  it 'as  they 
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did  when  it  was  first  projected,  it  is  because  they  see  it  is  inevitable.  AppenclitD.. 
They  cannot  satisfy  themselves  of  the  possibility  of  having  year  by  Condition 
year  such  a number  of  pupils  prepared  to  pass  from  one  class  to  another  and  pros- 
as  will  compensate  for  the  proposed  modification  of  their  salaries  and  Pect.s  of 
at  the  same  time  secure  the  increase  of  income  which  they  have  been  Education 
looking  for.  No  doubt  their  fears  are  exaggerated,  but  I would  not  in  the  DU- 
say  they  are  wholly  groundless.  The  range  of  subjects  comprehended tricfc’  w.ith 
within  the  scope  of  the  programme  is  very  extensive,  and  it  may  be  K^crcas- 
doubted  whether,  with  the  kind  of  attendance  which  the  pupils  give,  ing  the  em- 
it can  be  mastered  in  five  years.  The  general  feeling  is  that  it  cannot,  ^^lools 
and  that  it  should  be  expanded  to  a course  of  not  less  than  six  years.  1 ie  ’ <"°° s- 
If  the  pupils  attended  more  regularly  the  difficulty  would  not  be  so 
much  felt,  but  as  there  is  no  reason  for  expecting  an  immediate  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  their  attendance,  it  is  the  more  important  that 
the  short  time  they  spend  at  school  should  be  economized  and  turned 
to  the  best  account.  The  causes  of  irregular  attendance  for  the  most 
part  lie  beyond  the  teachers’  influence,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  them, 
but  the  economizing  of  school  time  is  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  and 
to  it  their  most  earnest  attention  should  be  devoted.  By  precept  and 
example  they  can  promote  and  encourage  the  punctual  morning  atten- 
dance of  their  pupils.  It  is  an  almost  universal  complaint  that  children 
come  to  school  late,  and  thus  prevent  the  work  beginning  at  the  proper 
time.  A teacher  seriously  determined  to  remedy  this  evil  need  not  fail 
to  do  so. 

Another  cause  of  waste  of  time,  and  the  most  important  of  all,  is. 
defective  organization,  the  bad  effects  of  -which  are  most  apparent  in  the 
lower  classes,  among  the  junior  pupils,  who,  being  least  able  to  help 
themselves,  are  the  greatest  sufferers  from  it.  The  vital  principle  of 
every  system  of  organization,  that  every  child  should  he  constantly  and 
profitably  employed  during  the  whole  school  hours,  is  very  much  lost 
sight  of  even  by  teachers  who  take  a great  deal  of  trouble  with  their 
pupils,  and  are  themselves  all  day  long  constantly  and  actively  employed.- 
The  waste  of  time  from  this  cause,  which  in  the  lower  classes  is  often 
great,  might  be  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  a little  skill  and  forethought 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

The  difficulties  arising  from  overcrowding,  and  the  want  of  sufficient 
or  of  proper  furniture,  are  not  so  easily  overcome  by  them,  as  the  remedy 
does  not  lie  so  immediately  in  their  own  hands.  But  here,  I think,  the 
Commissioners  should  come  to  their  assistance,  and  firmly  insist  oil 
Managers  doing  their  duty. 

Saturday,  although  nominally  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  is  in 
a large  proportion  of  schools  a dies  non — the  pupils  do  not  attend — 
being  neither  required  nor  expected  to  do  so.  In  cases  where  they  are 
not  wanted  for  religious  instruction,  they  might  be  assembled  for  halt 
the  day  for  secular  instruction,  and  in  this  way  at  least  two  hours  a 
week  would  be  gained. 

Vacations  are  unnecessarily  long.  A summer  or  autumn  vacation 
running  to  four  or  five  weeks  is  not  uncommon.  The  ordinary  vacation 
at  Christmas  is  two,  sometimes  three  weeks,  and  this  too  at  a season 
when  the  schools  are  well  filled.  Some  teachers  very  wisely  close  for 
only  two  days  at  Christmas ; they  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  The  Easter  vacation  is  from  ten  days  to  a fortnight — in  some 
cases  it  extends  to  three  weeks — why,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  From  a 
week  to  a fortnight  more  may  be  added  for  fair  days,  holidays,  and  other 
occasions  on  which  schools  are  incidentally  or  regularly  closed.  Teachers 
.will  find  it  their  interest  to  shorten  vacations  as  much  as  possible. 
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Appendix!*.  THo'y  liave  a large  amount  of  work  before  them  and  the  time  for  doing  it  is 
~ not  so  long  that  it  can  be  squandered  with  impunity.  Besides  there  is 
an  apparent  inconsistency  in  closing  for  so  many  weeks  every  year 
schools  intended  for  children  against  whom  it  is  a main  ground  of  com- 
plaint that  they  do  not  enter  them  oftener  when  open. 

Profieieney  Qeneral  Observations  as  to  Proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
found  m Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

afinsp^-6  District  20,  Ballina;  Mr.  Purser. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling 
tions  made  anc[  explanation).^—  The  proficiency  in  this  subject  is  pretty  fair,  when 
yrgt  6 looked  at  from  one  point  of  view.  Of  the  pupils  examined  26  per  cent. 

passed  in  First  Book,  24  per  cent,  in  Second,  and  15  per  cent,  in  Third 
or  higher.  As  25  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  were  mere  infants  under  7 years 
of  age,  and  should  therefore  not  be  taken  into  account,  there  remain 
only  10  per  cent,  who  failed  to  read  any  book — a not  very  large  per- 
centage considering  the  irregular  attendance  which  is  usual  in  this 
district.  I find,  however,  that  the  reading  books  are  seldom  read 
through  ; the  first  half  of  the  book  will  probably  have  been  read  three  or 
four  times  before  the  pupils  are  put  into  the  second  half,  and  they,  conse- 
quently knowing  the  earlier  lessons  almost  by  rote,  will  read  or  repeat 
them  fluently,  but  are,  or  declare  themselves  to  be  quite  incapable  of 
reading  the  latter  portions — thus  showing  an  absence  of  real  proficiency, 
which  of  course  consists  in  making  at  least  a fair  attempt  at  reading  a 
moderately  easy  passage  at  sight.  Oral  spelling  and  explanation  do  not, 
I think,  receive  sufficient  attention  in  most  of  the  schools. 

Arithmetic. — This  is  a favourite  subject,  and  to  it  a large  portion  of 
the  school  time  is  devoted,  but  the  proficiency  in  it  is  rather  mechanical 
than  intellectual,  owing  to  the  teaching  being  generally  of  the  same 
description.  Very  few  schools,  however,  fail  to  show  a fair  dexterity  in 
working  sums  in  the  compound  rules ; and  where  the  attendance  of  the 
senior  pupils  is  any  way  regular,  a satisfactory  per-centage  generally  solve 
questions  in  simple  proportion,  practice,  and  the  higher  rules. 

The  proficiency  of  the  boys  in  this  subject  is  much  higher  than  that 
of  the  girls — the  passes  in  notation,  subtraction,  compound  rules  and 
proportion  being  for  the  boys  47,  59,  26  and  16  per  cent,  respectively ; 
for  the  girls  35,  46,  15  and  6 per  cent.  This  difference  is  partly  ac- 
■ counted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  girls  leave  school  at  an  earlier  age  than 
the  boys. 

Penmcmship. — With  few  exceptions  this  subject  is  well  and  carefully 
taught,  and  the  large  per-centage  of  passes  (72,  of  which  more  than 
eighteen  and  a half  write  loell),  shows  that  the  teaching  is  productive  of 
good  results.  The  copybooks  are  generally  clean  and  neat,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  neglect  to  correct  mistakes  in  the  spelling  of  the  copies  that 
there  is  any  fault  to  find.  The  more  general  use  of  Mr.  Vere  Foster’s 
copybooks  is  tending  to  make  heavy  coarse  writing  less  common. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — The  proficiency  in  dictation  is  only  middling. 
There  appear  to  me  to  be  three  faults  hi  teaching  this  branch.  First — 
the  pupils  are  set  to  write  from  dictation  without  having  previously 
gone  through  some  introductory  exercise- — such  as  copying  sentences 
from  their  reading  books.  Secondly — -no  care  is  taken  to  make  the 
children  learn  the  orthography  of  the  words  they  misspell.  Thirdly  (arid 
what  is  closely  connected  with  the  last) — the  exercise  is  never  written 
on  paper.  The  requirements  of  the  new  programme  will,  I believe, 
make  a decided  change  for  the  better  in  these  points. 

• Grammar.- — Only  a few  pupils  pass  beyond  learning-  the  -parts  of 
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speech-,  which  are  passably  known  (nut  indeed  with  any  great  certainty) 
by  about  one-third  of  those  examined  in  this  subject.  Eighty-five  (86) 
pupils  from  twenty-eight  schools  were  able  to  parse  an  easy  sentence ; of 
these  thirty-seven,  or  nearly  one-half,  belonged  to  only  four  schools, 

Geography. — The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  pointing  out  places  on 
the  maps  is  fair,  but  owing  to  want  of  proper  explanation  of  the  maps, 
these  are  to  the  pupils  generally  no  more  than  large  sheets  of  mounted 
paper  with  black  lines  marked  over  them — in  fact  sorts  of  puzzles  to  he 
solved  by  the  aid  of  memory.  In  about  a dozen  schools  the  Board's 
text-books  on  geography  are  used.  Of  the  twenty-nine  pupils  who 
passed  in  the  “ General  Course,”  twenty-one  belonged  to  three  schools. 

Needlework The  teaching  of  this  branch  is  attended  with  success. 

Most  of  the  pupils  learn  knitting  at  home,  hut  sewing  in  the  school.  In 
a vood  many  cases  where  there  are  female  teachers  needlework  has  how- 
ever been  neglected,  on  the  plea  that  the  children  do  not  bring  materials 
for  needlework  with  them. 
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Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  tlie 
year. 


Extra  Branches : — 


Singing,”1  . 

Agriculture, 

Mensuration, 

Geometry,  . 

Algebra, 

Bookkeeping, 

Navigation, 


Schools. 

6 

8* 

8 

11 

8 

10 

1 


Number  learning. 

275 

69 

30 

25 

24 

35 

S 


General  Profioionoy . 

Fair. 

6 schools  fair,  2 elementary. 
Half  fair,  half  elementary. 
Mostly  elementary. 

One-third  fair,  rest  elementary. 
Fair. 

Nominal. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 


Condition 
and  pros- 
mets  of 


pects  of 
National 


There  appears  to  be  very  little  interest  taken  in  education  in  this 
district,  either  by  the  poorer  classes,  for  whom  the  National  schools 
mainly  exist,  or  by  the  gentry  and  landowners.  In  many  cases  the 
teachers  have  to  pay  a heavy  rent  for  their  very  indifferent  school- 
houses  ; and  the  burden  of  providing  all  sorts  of  apparatus,  as  well  as 
“ sale  stock”  for  the  pupils,  is  mainly  thrown  upon  them—the  Managers 
of  the  schools  declaring  it  impossible  to  raise  any  local  funds  tor  these 
purposes.  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that,  owing  to  the  Commis- 
sioners’ letters  on  the  subject,  several  teachers  have  been  relieved  of  the 
payment  of  rent  during  tlie  past  year.  • • 

In  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  many 
of  them  find  it  very  difficult  to  spare  the  money  required  for  ordering  a 
supply  of  “ sale  stock,”  and  are  quite  unable  to  order  one  large  enough 
to  admit  of  their  receiving  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  c coun  : an  , 
besides  producing  usually  a want  of  requisites,  and  consequently  of  pro- 
ficiency, causes  a diminution  of  their  small  salaries.  . 

More  than  half  the  teachers  employed  are  not  °My  mte^ed,  butaae 
either  third  class,  or  probationary  teachers.  The ! a ove,  o^,  „ 

the  very  irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils,  are  the  princip 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  education  in  these  parts.  • , . 

The  new  system  of  Payment  by  Results  is,  I believe,  “ 

popular  among  the  teachers  here  according  as  they  egm 
it  better.  Some  points  in  the  present  regulations  ^ to 

very  much  against  them.  First — the  requiring  ninety  ‘ , . ^ 

the  year,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  a results  fee.  -i  in  the 

number  to  expect  from  country  schools,  and  especia  y P P 

* Among  tin*  are  included  only  those  schools  m which  the  Agriculture  Class  Books  form 
part  of  tbe  regular  school  course. 
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AppendkeD.  higher  classes,  as  they  can  be  spared  from  farm  labour  for  only  a few 
Condition  m01ltlis  ^ tlie  year-  Secondly — the  allowing  only  such  pupils  to  be 
and  pros-  entered  on  the  examination  roll  as  were  on  the  class  rolls  at  the  end  of 
pects  of  the  previous  month.  Owing  to  this  regulation  any  schools  examined  in 
Education  J one  or  July,  November  or  December,  would  be  at  a considerable  dis- 
in  the  Dis-  advantage  as  the  numbers  on  rolls  at  the  end  of  the  previous  months  are 
trict,  with  always  comparatively  small. 

for'fncreas-  I find  that  the  tea.chers  generally  complain  of  the  following  matters : — 
ing  the  (1)  the  smallness  of  their  class  salaries,  particularly  in  the  lower  grades; 
U*Tchool°f  (^)  obtaining  promotion;  (3)  the  small  encouragement 

° s‘  given  to  have  their  schools  in  a satisfactory  state  ; (4)  the  impossibility, 
or  at  least  great  difficulty,  of  getting  trained ; and  (5)  the  insecurity  of 
tenure  of  their  situations.  With  reference  to  the  second  and  third  points 
I would  beg  to  make  the  following  observations.  Of  the  seven  teachers  in 
this  district  who  are  in  receipt  of  good  service  salary,  four  are  classed  only 
first  division  of  third-class ; they  are  married  men,  and  of  course  no  longer 
young ; three  of  them  are  not  of  strong  constitution,  and  two  of  them 
have  school  farms  under  the  Board.  In  view  of  such  cases  I would 
suggest  that  a step  in  promotion  be  granted  to  each  teacher  in  receipt  of 
good  service  salary  on  his  obtaining  an  increase'  of  tliis  supplemental 
salary  owing  to  length  of  service ; that  promotion  without  -a  preliminary 
examination  be  also  occasionally  allowed  to  other  teachers,  whose  schools 
may  be  in  a very  satisfactory  condition ; and  that  the  dumber  of  teachers 
receiving  good  service  salary  be  increased  as  a further  encouragement  to 
others. 

There  are  four  vested  schools  in  this  district,  which,  being  under  lay 
management,  are  opposed  by  the  Roman  Gatholic  clergy,  and  are  thereby 
rendered  much  less  useful  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  Owing  to 
this  cause  Pishing  Station  National  school  has  been  inoperative  almost 
from  the  day  of  its  establishment;  Ballymonnelly  and  the  two  Garracloon 
schools  have  not  half  the  attendants  they  would  have  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances.  As  the  patrons  of  these  three  last  mentioned  schools 
are  the  only  gentlemen  who  subscribe  at  all  liberally  towards  the  support 
of  any  National  school  in  this  district,  the  continued  opposition  to  then 
schools  seems  a great  hardship  to  all  parties  concerned — patrons,  teachers, 
and  people. 

Proficiency  General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
foundPin8  Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

ufhTspec-6  District  21,  Swineford;  Mr.  M ‘Galium. — Reading  (including  oral 
tious  made  spelling  and  explanation). — This  subject  continues  to  receive  that  atten- 
during  the  tion  which  its  importance  merits,  and  if  the  instruction  given  in  it  be 
)ear'  not,  in  every  case,  of  the  highest  quality,  it  is,  nevertheless,  as  a general 
rule,  as  good  as  could  well  be  expected,  and  is  very  considerable  in 
quantity. 

Of  9,254  pupils  examined — 

2,579  or  27‘B  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  First  Book  correctly. 

2,234  or  24' 1 „ Second  „ 

1,950  or  21*1  „ Third  or  higher  Books. 

6J63  tF" 

Oral  spelling,  including  phrase  spelling,  is  well  taught. 

Explanation  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  except  in  comparatively 
few  schools.  The  pupils  generally  know  the  meaning  of  the  individual 
words  occurring  in  their  lessons,  hut  fail  to  satisfy  an  examiner  as  to 
whether  they  comprehend  the  drift  of  what  they  read. 
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Arithmetic.- -Qi  6,006  pupils  examined — AppendixD. 

3,105  or  51  '7  per  cent,  could  write  millions.  Proficiency 

4,047  or  67 '3  „ could  work  simple  subtraction.  of  Pupils 

1,601  or  26’6  ,,  could  work  compound  division.  found  in 

784  or  13'  „ could  work  proportion  or  practice.  attendance 


During  the  past  year  I have,  at  every  inspection;  examined  tlie  senior  tions  made 
pupils  in  addition  of  money,  and  the  juniors  in  mental  addition  and  sub-  during‘tho 
traction,  and  have  insisted  on  the  teachers  giving  proper  instruction  in  year‘ 
these  important  parts  of  arithmetic.  The  result  is  that  in  almost  all 
the  schools  the  third  and  higher  classes  can  cast  up  with  expertness  and 
accuracy  sums  in  compound  addition,  varying  from  seven  to  twelve  ad- 
dends, according  to  class.  The  junior  pupils,  however,  except  in  the 
good  schools,  have  not  exhibited  a corresponding  degree  of  proficiency. 

On  the  whole,  this  subject,  which  is  considered  as  subordinate  in  point 
of  importance  to  reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  receives  considerable  at- 
tention, and  the  average  proficiency  is,  at  least,  respectable. 

The  answering  as  a general  rule  is  better  in  the  schools  conducted  by 
male  than  in  those  conducted  by  female  teachers. 

Fenmanship. — Penmanship  continues  to  be  carefully  attended  to  in 
almost  all  the  schools  in  the  district,  and  the  results  attained  are,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory. 

Of  5,503  pupils  examined — 

2,978  or  54*1  per  cent,  could  write  fairly. 

957  or  1 7 '4  „ could  write  well. 

3,935  . 71-5 

Writing  from  Dictation  is,  perhaps,  more  successfully  taught  than  any 
other  subject  in  the  school  programme.  Of  2,391  pupils  examined  783 
(32-8  per  cent.)  were  able  to  write  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  1,031 
(43-1  per  cent.)  with  ease  and  correctness  a passage  from  the  Third 
Book,  such  as  : — “ Bears  are  fond  of  honey,  and  often  seek  for  it  in  trees, 
of  which  they  are  excellent  climbers,  in  spite  of  their  awkward  appear- 
ance. The  bear  is  not  naturally  a fierce  animal,  but  becomes  a very 
formidable  adversary  when  attacked,  or  when  deprived  of  its  young.” 

I am  of  opinion  that  sufficient  prominence  is  not  given  to  dictation 
and  spelling  in  the  results’  programme,  and  fear  that  the  proficiency  will 
not  be  so  high  in  future  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  unless  a much  larger 
fee  be  given  for  each  pass  than  is  at  present  offered. 

Gh'ammar. — Grammar  has  been  taught  during  the  year  with  a fair 
amount  of  success  in  the  good  schools,  and  with  no  practical  result  in 
the  others. 

Of  2,413  pupils  examined — 

1,095  or  45 ‘4  per  cent,  could  distinguish,  the  parts  of  speech. 

358  or  14-8  „ could  parse  syntactically. 

1,453  60-2 

In  this  table  I have  taken  into  account  only  the  third  and  higher 
classes,  as  second-class  pupils  were  not  expected  or  required  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  more  than  three  parts  of  speech — article,  noun,  and  adjective. 

Geography. — Less  attention  is  paid  to  geography  than  to  any  other 
subject  taught  in  the  schools,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  proficiency 
bears  a direct  proportion  to  the  attention  paid. 

The  schools,  comparatively  empty  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  are  so 
overcrowded  in  the  winter  months,  that  many  of  the  teachers  find  them- 
selves unable  to  give  proper  instruction  in  geography.  Th  ey,  accordingly, 
either  omit  it  altogether  for  the  time,  or  at  best  attempt  no  more  than 
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>•  bearm"  the  pupils  repeat  by  rote  their  lessons  from  the  test-book,  -with- 
out any  exorcise  on  the  maps.  And,  as  it  was  chiefly  during  these 
’ months  that  1 examined  for  the  Secondary  No.  1 form  of  report,  the 
following  numbers  do  not  fairly  represent  the  proficiency  in  this  subject. 
Of  5,319  pupils  examined — 

1 *231  or  23-0  per  cent,  -were  acquainted  with  tlie  map  of  the  World. 

*6°8  or  11*7  „ „ maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland. 

63  or  1-2  j,  ,,  general  course  of  Geography. 


1 922  35-9 

Needlework. — I can  report  very  favourably  of  the  progress  made 
tPurinv  the  year  in  this  branch  of  histruction.  Plain  sewing  and  knit- 
tin"  are  taught  with  considerable  success  in  almost  all  the  female  anti 
mixed  schools,  while  in  tho  towns  and  in  the  good  country  schools  the 
proficiency  is  very  creditable.  Fancy-work  is  taught  in  the  convent 
and  several  large  female  schools. 

X was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  excellence  of  the  work  executed  by  a 
luro-e  proportion  of  the  monitresses  at  the  last  annual  examination.  I 
had  no  idea  that  so  many  of  these  girls  conlcl  work  so  neatly  and  expe- 
ditiously as  they  did.  I believe  that  the  practice  of  requiring  the 
teachers  and  monitresses  who  attend  the  examinations  to  execute  speci- 
mens of  needlework,  & a.,  in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector,  will  be 
attended  with  beneficial  results. 


Extra  Branches 

Singing, 

Di  awing,  . 
Agriculture, 
Mensuration, 
Geometry,  . 
Algebra, 

Book-keeping,  . 


Sohools. 

Numbor  1 flaming. 

Goneral  Proficiency. 

4 

453 

Creditable  on  the  whole. 

1 

70' 

Creditable. 

37 

599 

Cannot  say. 

12 

These  subjects  are  only 

17 

4t  1 

nominally  taugbt  in 

10 

21  f 

even  the  b«t  schools 

3 

6 J 

in  the  District, 

Condition  General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National 
and  pros-  Education  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency 

Si“ll  of  the  Schools. 

Education  j am  still  in  a position  to  report  favourably  of  the  state  of  National 
trict  %ith  Education  in  this  district,  and  to  say  that  the  general  prospects  are  very 
suggestions  encouraging.  The  highly-classed  teachers  continue  to  discharge  then 
i«r  "he6*18"  duties  with  zeal  and  efficiency,  while  the  younger  teachers  are  steadily 
efficiency  of  improving  as  school-keepers,  and  evince  an  anxiety  to  promote  tho  use- 
tlie  Schools,  fulness  of  their  schools,  and  to  carry  out  carefully  the  various  suggestions 
left  for  their  guidance.  Of  course,  there  are  a few  who  are  incorrigible, 
and  a few  who  ought  to  be  superannuated  ; but,  as  a body,  the  teachers 
are  doing  good,  earnest  work,  and  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  excel- 
lent primary  education  is  afforded  in  almost  every  part  of  the  district. 

Four  new  schools  have  been  added  during  the  year,  and  are  attended 
chiefly  by  children  who  have  not  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing a National  school.  Seven  new  houses — four  of  them  intended  for 
double  schools — are  at  present  in  course  of  erection,  and  eight  or  ten 
others  are  in  contemplation.  It  is  more  than  probable,  therefore,  that 
in  a few  years  the  district  will  be  fully  supplied  with  schobls,  and  that 
the  old  hedge  or  adventure  schools,  of  which  a few  are  still  to  be  found, 
will  have  entirely  disappeared. 

I regret  to  say  that  although  many  of  the  Managers  display  praise- 
worthy zeal  in  the  erection  of  new  houses,  and  the  improvement  of 
existing  ones,  they  are  not  always  careful  to  select  efficient  teachers,  or 
persons  who  ate  likely  to  become  such.  This  is  the  more  reprehensible,  as 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  well-qnalified  candidates  for  every  vacancy  that 
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occurs.  If,  as  lias  been  frequently  suggested,  the  probationary  grade  ^pinndui). 
were  abolished,  inefficient  or  unqualified  persons  could  no  longer  be  ap-  c T7 
pointed,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  this  would  be  a great  advantage  to  Sd  pros" 
the  public.  pects  of 

I do  not  feel  called  upon  to  offer  any  suggestions  for  increasing  the  EdS?1 
efficiency  of  the  schools,  as  the  system  of  payment  by  results  has  been  iu  the  ms- 
introduced,  and  I have  not  had  sufficient  experience  of  its  working  to  trict> 
criticise  it  either  favourably  or  otherwise.  I think,  however,  that  , the  fo^mcre^8 
folio-wing  modifications  in  the  new  programme  would  be  desirable  : — iug  tboeffi- 

1.  That  repetition  of  poetry  from  the  Second  Book  be  not  required  ?lea?7,o{ 

from  children  in  the  first  class.  e Scho°l8, 

2.  That  the  second  class  be  not  required  to  write  from  dictation,  either 
on  paper  or  slates. 

3.  That  ability  to  work  all  the  compound  rules  and-  reduction  of 
money  be  the  requirements  in  arithmetic  for  third  class. 

4.  That  a fee  of  two  shillings  be  paid  for  each  pass  in  dictation  in 
the  third  and  higher  classes. 

5.  That  ability  to  work  expertly  and  accurately  questions  in  simple 
proportion,  practice,  and  either  compound  proportion  or  simple  interest, 
be  the  requirements  in  arithmetic  for  hoys  in  fourth  class. 

6.  That  in  order  to  obtain  any  fee  for  the  teacher,  a child  must  pass 
in  at  least  three  of  the  four  essential  subjects — reading,  writing,  spelling, 
and  arithmetic. 

7.  That  some  • .arrangement  be  made  for  rewarding  such  teachers  as 
give  an  education  of  a higher  kind  than  that  required  for  a mere  pass, 
tf  this  he  not  attended  to  there  is  great  danger  of  the  instruction  given 
in  all  the  schools  being  reduced  to  a dead  level  of  mediocrity. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  Proficiency 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  found^n* 

District  22,  Boyle ; Mr.  J.  W.  Rodgers. — Reading  (including  - oral  attendance 
spelling  and  explanation) — as  hitherto,  has  received  a good  deal 
of  attention.  There  are  few  schools  in  which  it  is  not  fairly  taught,  during  the 
Teachers  are  becoming  more  alive  to  the  necessity  for  advancing  the  year, 
children  as  speedily  as  possible  to  tlie  senior  classes,  and  inducing  them 
to  remain  there  till  they  are  able  to  read  the  'advanced  class  books  at 
least  fluently.  Considerable  improvement  has  been  effected  during  the 
year,  the  per-centage  of  those  who  have  mastered  the  First  Book  having 
risen  from  25-8  in  1870  to  31-4  in  1871,  and  that  of  pupils  able  to  read 
the  Third  or  higher  books  having  increased  from  11  to  19-5.  Oral  spel- 
ling is  fairly  attended  to,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  subject' matter  of  the 
class  books  which  has  been  attained  is  not  satisfactory.  And  yet  if  it  is 
important,  as  all  are  willing  to  admit,  that  children  should  be  able  to 
read,  it  is  little  if  at  all  less  important  that  they  should  be  able  to  remem- 
ber what  they  read.  Teachers  do  not  generally  regard  the  matter  from 
this  point  of  view.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  in  cases  not  a few 
from  the  answering  of  their  pupils,  and  from  their  own  answering,  as 
well  as  that  of  their  monitors  at  the  annual  examinations,  that  a know- 
ledge of  the  lesson  books  is  regarded  by  them  as  a very  trifling  acquire- 
ment, and  not  worthy  to  be  compared  for  a moment  with  a knowledge 
of  arithmetic,  or  even  grammar  or  geography.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  delusion  will  gradually  disappear  under  the  enlightening  influence 
of  the  new  programme,  which  requires,  in  order]  to  qualify  for  a pass  in 
reading,  not  only  the  power  to  pronounce  fluently  and  intelligibly  the 
words  of  a given  passage,  but  a knowledge  of  the  text-book  as  well. 

Arithmetic. — There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  improvement 
effected  during  the  year  in  arithmetic,  but  the  schools  as  regards  this 
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branch  are  at  least  holding  their  ground.  The  percentage  of  those  able 
to  work  exercises  in  proportion  or  practice  is  19  -8,  a result  almost  identical 
with  the  corresponding  return  for  1870,  and  somewhat  m advance  of  that 
for  all  Ireland  for  the  same  year,  which  is  set  down  in  the  Board  s report 
“13.1  Greater  facility  in  solving  the  slate  exercises  is  still  desirable. 

In  order  to  attain  this  end,  teachers  would  require  to  insist  on  the  tables 
beinv  committed  to  memory  more  thoroughly,  and  to  revise  frequently 
the  rules  which  have  been  passed  over,  particularly  the  simple  rules  m 
which  mistakes  are  so  often  made.  In  addition  to  the  daily  lesson  on 
the  floor,  the  necessity  for  which  is  now  recognised,  ample  time  should 
'■  be  given  to  the  children  for  practice  111  their  seats.  Each  one  of  them 
should  he  supplied  with  a text-book,  and  the  supervision  should  be  so 
active  that  no  one  could  get  off  for  a single  day  without  having  performed 
a reasonable  share  of  honest  work.  , , . 

Penmanship. — The  writing  of  the  pupils  is  not  yet  all  that  can  be 
desired  There  is  perhaps  greater  uniformity  than  there  used  to  be, 
owing  to  the  use  of  Mr.  Foster’s  copy  hooks  ; but  I have  still  to  complain 
that  the  supervision  exercised  is  not  sufficiently  active,  and  that  there 
is  often  a want  of  taste  and  neatness  111  the  formation  of  the  letters. 
There  is  perhaps  no  other  branch  in  the  school  course  which,  if  carefully 
attended  to,  would  secure  for  the  teachers  so  large  a share  of  popular 
favour  For  this  reason,  therefore,  apart  from  others  -which  are  more 
obvious,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  do  not  exert  themselves  to  produce 

Dictation.-^ This  branch  continues  to  be  carefully  taught. 
The  per-centage  of  those  able  to  write  with  correct  spelling  is  higher  tor 
1 871  than  for  the  previous  year.  The  practice  of  transcribing  from  the 
reading  books,  which  has  been  recently  made  compulsory  m all  the 
schools,  is  likely  to  improve  the  writing  from  dictation.  It  may  improve 
both  the  penmanship  and  the  spelling  at  the  same  time. 

Grammar. — Grammar  is  fairly  taught  in  a good  many  schools.  Ut 
3,898  children  examined,  nearly  15  per  cent,  were  able  to  parse  syntac- 
tically. A good  many  of  these,  however,  would  not  have  been  able  to 
detect  ordinary  grammatical  errors.  . o 

Geography. —The  results  under  this  head,  as  exhibited  in  my  profi- 
ciency table  for  the  past  vear,  are  very  similar  to  the  corresponding 
returns  for  1870.  In  many  of  the  schools  the  subject  is  taught  skilfully 
and  well,  the  children  being  able  to  answer  promptly  and  with  accuracy 
on  the  course  prescribed  for  the  classes  to  which  they  belong.  11 
the  new  arrangements  instruction  in  this  branch  will  be  confine  o 
Third  and  higher  classes.  . . , , _va 

Needlework.— In  some  of  the  schools  plain  sewing  and  knittmg  ai 
taught  in  a way  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  There  is  occasiona  y 
scarcity  of  materials,  but  I find  that  parents  are  usually  willing  enou=> 
to  intrust  the  making  of  articles  of  dress  to  teachers  who  are  known  o 
good  needlewomen,  and  who  are  careful  to  see  that  the  woik  is  execu 
properly.  One  of  the  Managers,  in  addition  to  various  other  material , 
supplies  coarse  linen  for  shirts.  I am  informed  that  the  shir  s,  w _ 
made  up,  find  a ready  sale  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  price  paid  ox 
linen  in  the  shop. 


Extra  Branches: — 


Singing, 

Drawing,  . 

Agriculture, 

Mensuration, 

Geometry,  . 

Algebra, 

Bookkeeping, 


Schools. 


Number  learning. 


5 

807 

1 

12 

9 

103 

21 

73  I 

28 

69  l 

22 

14 

46  J 

General  Proficiency- 
Fair. 
Tolerable. 
Pretty  fair. 
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General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  JppendixD. 
tion  in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  q0 
the  Schools.  and  pros- 

The  results’  principle  of  payment — so  much  objected  to  in  some  quar-  ^tfonal 
ters,  but  now  in  operation — has  been  accepted  graciously  enough  as  an  Education 
experiment.  A change  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  is  seldom 
relished  at  first,  but  the  experience  of  a few  weeks  has  already  proved  suggestions 
that  the  hard-working  and  conscientious  teacher  has  no  reason  to  be  for  mcreas- 
alarmed  by  an  arrangement  which  makes  his  pay  from  the  State  depend 
to  some  extent  on  his  own  exertions.  The  average  attendance  per  school  the  Schools, 
in  this  district  is  52,  and  I have  examined  numerous  schools  recently  with 
a smaller  average — in  some  cases  much  smaller — conducted  by  third-class 
teachers,  in  which  the  results’  fees  have  varied  from  £8  to  £11  10s.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Commissioners  have  not  been  supplied  with 
fimds  sufficient  to  pay  the  results’  fees  in  full,  but  when  this  difficulty  is 
got  rid  of,  sums  such  as  I have  named  will  form  substantial  additions  to 
the  proposed  class  salaries.  This  particular  kind  of  payment  besides  is 
likely  to  have  an  important  influence  on  education  in  the  country,  as 
teachers  will  be  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  reward  which  it  holds  out  to 
exert  themselves  for  the  advancement  of  their  pupils. 

Among  the  special  gratuities  to  teachers  which  it  has  been  proposed 
to  abolish  are  those  for  the  training  of  paid  monitors.  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  discontinuance  of  those  gratuities  will  be  attended  with  a great 
deal  of  mischief:  Nearly  all  the  new  teachers  in  this  district  are  selected 

now  from  the  staff  of  paid  monitors.  When  carefully  taught,  as  many 
of  them  are  under  the  old  arrangements,  these  young  persons  have  no 
difficulty  as  a rule,  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  service,  in  obtaining  the 
highest  division  of  third  class.  The  answering  of  some  of  them  when 
examined  for  classification  is  particularly  high.  Thus,  at  the  examination 
of  last  year,  one  answered  61  per  cent,  of  the  questions  proposed,  another 
64,  a third  70,  and  a fourth  72.  No  such  results  need  be  hoped  for  if  the 
special  payments  for  instructing  them  be  withdrawn,  or  reduced  in 
amount.  L strongly  recommend,  therefore,  that  this  particular  class  of 
gratuities  be  continued  as  heretofore. 

I have  to  mention  that  three  new  school-houses  containing  six  rooms 
for  separate  departments,  all  of  an  excellent  character,  have  been  erected 
or  opened  during  the  year.  The  accommodation  provided  for  Bishop 
Hodson’s  Grammar  School,  which  was  recently  placed  under  the  Board 
by  the  Governors,  is  also  of  a superior  character,  with  rooms  for  the 
teachers  attached.  It  is  worthy  of  record  that  the  local  endowment 
connected  with  this  institution,  and  set  apart  for  the  teachers  support, 
amounts  to  the  handsome  sum  of  £100  per  annum. 

Notwithstanding  the  hard  things  which  have  been  said  elsewhere  of 
the  present  National  non-sectarian  system  of  education,  no  hostility  is 
manifested  to  it  throughout  this’  entire  district  so  far  as  attendance  in 
the  schools  is  concerned.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  Commissioners 
to  know  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  holds  almost  undisputed  possession  of 
the  country.  If  there  is  dissatisfaction  in  some  quarters  it  has  not  led, 
so  far  as  I am  aware,  to  the  withdrawal  of  a single  child  from  any  school, 
or  to  the  relinquishment  of  the  Board’s  grants  by  any  Manager.  Pupils 
are  more  numerous  than  they  were  some  years  ago.  New  schools  con- 
tinue to  be  established  from  time  to  time,  and  old  ones  continue  to  be 
maintained  on  the  old  principles  of  justice  and  fair  play,  them  chief 
means  of  support  being  endowment  from  the  State.  Protestants  are 
becoming  more  friendly  by  degrees,  and  learning  to  value  a system  which 
affords  ample  protection  to  minorities,  and  throws  open  the  door  of  know  * 
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AppendixD.  ledge  to  all  without  distinction  of  class  or  creed.  Some  of  the  Roman 
Condition  Catholic  clergy  avow  their  partiality  for  a system  purely  denominational, 
and  prog-  under  which  they  would  have  power  as  Managers  to  communicate  secular 
peats  of  knowledge  through  a religious  medium,  and  to  introduce  religious  books 
Education  and  emblems  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Be  the  course,  however,  what  it 
in  the  Dis-  may  which  the  Roman  Catholics  here,  whether  clergy  or  laity,  shall  see 
trict,  ■with,  ^ to  take  in  the  future,  they  rank  at  present  among  the  most  useful 
forfncreas-  supporters  of  the  National  schools,  as  they  supply  most  of  the  managers 
ing  the  effi-  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  pupils, 
ciency  of 
the  Schools 

Proficiency  General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Fttpils  found  in  Attendance  at 
of  Pupils  Rejections  made  during  the  year. 

found  in 

afS's'1  ec-6  District  23,  Cavan ; Mr.  Healy. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and 
tionTmade  explanation).— In  reading  the  following  were  the  results  : — 
during  the  • Able  to  read  First  Book,  ....  .12 '6  per  cent. 

year-  ,,  Second  Book 197  „ 

„ Third  or  higher  Books,  . . 13‘  „ 

The  teachers  in  this,  as  in  other  districts,  make  the  great  mistake  of 
giving  their  pupils  too  little  practice  in  this  important  branch  ; while,  at 
the  same  time  they  keep  them  quite  too  long  in  the  earlier  portions  of 
the  different  Lesson  Books,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  so-called 
reading  lesson  degenerates  into  a mere  rote  exercise.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  reading  children  should  be  made  to  read  their  lessons  backwards, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  know  words  at  sight,  as  they  do  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  Inspectors  and  other  educationists  have  unwittingly  aided  in 
maintaining,  if,  indeed,  not  propagating,  this  great  evil  of  undue  delay 
in  the  earlier  Lesson  Books,  by  their  precept  to  teachers — viz.,  that  pupils 
should  be  made  to  thoroughly  master  each  lesson  before  proceeding  to  the 
next.  Unfortunately,  this  precept  has  had  the  most  baneful  effect,  and 
has,  I feel  satisfied,  been  the  direct  cause  of  leaving  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  people  of  the  present  day  unable  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  advantage 
which  the  reading  of  a good  book  affords.  The  precept  is,  of  course, 
intended  to  secure  due  prominence  to  explanation  ; but,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience enables  me  to  form  an  opinion,  its  effect,  as  exemplified  in  our 
schools,  is  simply  this — that  neither  explanation  nor  the  mechanical 
difficulties  of  reading  are  mastered.  Explanation,  judiciously  imparted, 
is  of  vital  importance,  being  to  reading  what  theory  is  to  practical  arith- 
metic ; but  we  certainly  err  against  nature  in  attempting  much  of  either 
with  young  children. 

When  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  reading  have  been  fairly  overcome, 
explanation  should  get  that  close  attention  which  its  great  importance 
demands ; but  to  keep  young  children,  whose  conceptive  faculties  are 
still  in  embryo,  days — nay,  sometimes  weeks — in  a lesson,  in  order,  as 
it  is  called,  to  master  it,  is  surely  as  philosophically  unsound  as  it  lias 
proved  practically  injurious. 

Arithmetic. — Of  the  3,028  pupils  examined  in  arithmetic — 

32*1  per  cent,  notated  to  millions. 

48‘8  „ did  simple  subtraction. 

24*1  „ „ division  of  money. 

13*2  ,,  „ proportion  or  practice. 

One-third  only  of  the  pupils  examined  on  this  branch  had  attained  to 
third  or  higher  class  ; however,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  classifi- 
cation, the  results  cannot  be  considered  other  than  very  fail’.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  age,  time  at  school,  period  in  respective  class,  be  con- 
sidered, the  results  are  rather  disheartening.  The  tables,  simple  rules. 
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and  reduction,  here,  as  elsewhere,  do  not  receive  that  attention  -which  Ai ypendixD. 
theh  great  importance  demands.  _ Profidancy 

Penmamhip. — Writing,  as  a whole,  very  fair.  of  Pu|>its 

One-half  of  the  total  number  examined  wrote  on  paper,  and  of  that 
number — at  mspoc- 

62  6 per  cent,  wrote  fairly.  . ^°“s  uia’J® 

171  -with  ease  and  freedom,  dim  ng  the 

year. 


Writing  from  Dictation. — The  number  examined  on  this  branch  com 
sisted  of  third  and  fourth  class  pupils  only.  The  results  were  very  fair. 
Of  the  1,110  pupils  examined — 

47*7  per  cent,  wrote  a passage  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

21  "2  „ „ ease  and  correctness. 


Grammar  and  Geography. — The  knowledge  of  grammar  and  geography 
was  both  superficial  and  elementary.  The  teachers  told  me — and  I have 
every  reason  to  believe  their  statements — that  the  managers,  as  a rule, 
and  the  parents  nearly  universally,  are  opposed  to  much  attention  being 
given  to  those  branches. 

Needlework.  —This  branch  is  taught  in  62  schools.  The  total  number 
examined  was  1,006  ; and  of  these — 

361  or  35' 3 per  cent,  were  able  to  sew  more  or  less  neatly. 

432  or  43-  „ „ knit  a stocking. 

54  or  5 '3  „ „ cut-out. 


It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  mending  does  not  receive  due  atten- 
tion. Unfortunately,  our  female  teachers,  as  a body,  do  not  take  a 
proper  view  of  the  duties  they  owe  to  society,  and  for  which  they  are 
mainly  employed — viz.,  the  training  of  the  girls  committed  to  their  charge 
in  matters  pertaining  to  domestic  life.  It  is  highly  desirable,  no  doubt, 
to  give  females  a proper  literary  training ; but,  after  all,  it  is  the  thrifty, 
tidy,  industrious  mother — the  mother  that  acts  on  the  proverb,  that  one 
day's  mending  is  worth  two  days'  making — that  is  needed  to  make  the 
homes  of  the  humble  comfortable.  Much  of  the  poverty  of  Ireland  may 
be  attributed  to  neglect  of  thrifty  habits.  To- cure  this  defect,  no  better 
agency  could  be  devised  than  properly  conducted  female  schools  j as  yet, 
however,  our  female  schools  are  far  behind  what  they  should  be,  in  point 
of  order,  tidiness,  and  cleanliness. 

Extra  Branches : — 


Singing, 

Agriculture, 

Mensuration, 

Geometry,  . 

Algebra, 

Book-keeping, 


Schools. 

Number  learning.* 

General  Proficiency. 

6 

481 

Fair. 

4 

23 

Not  examined. 

10 

16 

Fair. 

9 

15 

Do. 

5 

5 

Middling. 

3 

5 

Do. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  JS  ational  Edu-  Condition 
cation  in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency 

of  the  Schools.  National 

Education 

Schools. — The  number  of  schools  of  all  classes  in  the  district  is  129  ; in  the  Dis- 
of  these,  123  are  ordinary  rural  and  village  schools,  which  are  very  fairly 
distributed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  several  localities.  In  some  places  for  jnCreas- 
tlie  schools  are  too  numerous,  which  I Consider  a great  evil,  being  calcu- 
laterl  to  lower  and  narrow  rather  than  advance  education.  . the  School*. 

Teachers. — Of  122  principal  teachers  in  the  Board’s  service,  on  31st 
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First  Class, 
Second  „ 
Third  „ 
Probationers, 


Males. 

1 

16 

47 

3 


Females. 

5 
13 
31 

6 


Total. 

6 

29 

78 

9 
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AppmiixD  December,  1871,  67  were  males,  and  55  females.  The  classification  of 
Condition  the  staff  was  as  follows 
and  pros- 
pects of 
National 
Education 
in  the  Dis- 

* Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  87  schools  su-e  in  charge  of  teachers  of  the 

for  increas-  lowest  grade  \ and,  wlien  it  is  added  that  44  teachers  only  of  the  entire 
-be  f staff  have  been  trained,  it  becomes  plain  that  a high  standard  of  profi- 
the°Schools.  ciency  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  exist  in  the  schools.  It  is  only 
just,  however,  to  observe  that  the  proficiency  is,  as  a whole,  higher,  per- 
haps, than  might  be  expected,  if  the  humble  attainments  of  the  teachers, 
combined  with  the  very  general  absence  of  training,  be  duly  weighed, 
It  is  only  due  to  the  teachers  to  state  that  I find  them  both  earnest  and 
docile  ; if  higher  results  are  not  attained,  it  is  not  owing,  I believe,  to 
any  shirking  of  duty  on  their  part,  but  to  the  causes  assigned. 

Female  teachers  are,  I regret,  beginning  to  be  more  commonly  ap- 
pointed than  formerly  to  the  charge  of  mixed  schools — that  is,  to  schools 
attended  by  both  sexes.  This  I consider  a decidedly  retrograde  step ; 
but  I trust  it  is  only  of  a temporary  character,  and  that  it  will  cease  as 
soon  as  the  condition  of  the  teachers  is  put  on  a more  satisfactory  footing. 
Highly  classed  and  trained  female  teachers  are,  it  is  true,  among  the 
most  efficient  we  have  • but  the  lower  classed  are  most  inefficient,  and 
more  especially  so  in  teaching  arithmetic,  as  will  appear  from  the  sub- 
joined table,  carefully  drawn  up  from  notings  of  secondary  one  inspection 
of  97  schools  under  classed  teachers. 


Comparative  results  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  their  most 
advanced  stages,  in  schools  conducted  by  male  and  female  teachers 

respectively : — 

Under  First 
Class  Teaoliers. 

Under  Second 
Class  Teachers. 

Undor  Third 
Class  Toaohers. 

Reading : M-  F- 

Per  cent,  able  to  read  Third  or  higher 
Lesson  Books,  ....  24 -5 

nr. 

15-3 

K. 

13- 

M.  F. 

12-  10-7 

Writing : 

Per  cent,  able  to  write  with  ease  and 
freedom, -*  25  • 

18- 

IS* 

15*4  16- 

Arithmetic : 

Per  cent,  able  to  do  proportion  or 
practice, -*  28* 

16* 

85 

14-2  8-9 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  readily  be  seen  the  remarkable  superiority 
in  the  higher  results  in  all  subjects,  but  more,  especially  in  arithmetic, 
in  schools  under  the  higher  classed  teachers.  No  doubt  bad  schools  are 
to  be  met  under  highly  classed  teachers,  but  there  is  this  great  difference 
between  the  well-qualified  teacher  and  the  badly  qualified — viz.,  that  the 
former  is  capable  of  raising  his  school  to  a high  standard,  while  the  lattei 
can  never  arrive  at  anything  beyond  an  humble  mediocrity. 

Further,  it  appears  from  the  above  table  that  male  teachers  are  nearly 
doubly  as  efficient  as  females  in  producing  practical  arithmeticians. 

Classification  of  Pupils. — Of  the  5,125  pupils  found  present  in  the  109 
schools  on  which  secondary  one  reports  were  made  during  the  year,  the 
following  was  the  classification  : — 


In  First  Class, 

2,099 

„ Second  „ . 

1,960 

„ Third  „ . 

780 

„ Fourth  „ 

. 

286 

* Results  not  compared,  only  one  First  Class  male  in  district. 
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rn,  t jc.  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire  pupils  were  in  third  and  higher  dppmibcD. 
classes'  ’ Now,  as  2,225  of  the  children  found  present  were  ten  years  old  0mdition 
upwards,  the  proportion  in  third  and  higher  classes  might  he— pro-  and  pros- 
vided  the  attendance  were  regular  and  the  schools  wrought  to  the  fullest 
efficiency— not  20  per  cent.,  as  it  is,  hut  43  per  cent. ; or,  viewed  in  an-  Education 
„hL.  „™ect  when  the  actual  classification  and  the  age  of  the  pupils  are  in  ttu  Dis- 
commXt  becomes  evident  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  school-going 
children  of  the  district  must  inevitably,  under  existing  circumstances,  i„  Was. 
leave  school  without  having  mastered  as  much  of  reading  as  can  possibly  “*““f ' " 
be  a source  of  any  real  pleasure  or  benefit  in  afterlife.  the  Schools. 

When  we  compare  the  rate  of  promotion  from  class  to  class  with  the 
average  rate  of  attendance  of  the  pupils,  the  results  cannot,  I think,  be 
considered  other  than  good.  1 am  the  more  strongly  confirmed  m this 
dninion  by  a comparison  of  the  rate  of  promotion  m fifteen  of  our  model 
schools  as  given  in  Head  Inspectors’  reports  on  those  institutions  for  the 
year  1870,  with  what  it  was  in  this  district  for  the  past  year 

Percentage  of  attendance  to  numbers  on  rolls,  mschooleof  this  district,  47  per  cent. 

Per  centage  of  attendance  to  numbers  on  rolls,  in  the  In  model 
schools  above  referred,  to, 


75-7 
46 '8 


schools  above  referred  10,  . • • • • , 

Average  rate  of  promotion  from  class  to  class,  to  average  daily 

attendance  in  the  schools  of  the  district,  . . • \ . * 

Average  rate  of  promotion  from  class  to  _ class  - excluding  mfant 

departments— to  average  daily  attendance  m same  1 5 model  schools,  56 

Tlie  rate  of  promotion  when  compared  with  the  rate  of  attendance  is, 
as  may  be  seen,  considerably  higher  in  the  schools  of  the  district  than  in 
these  model  schools  the  reports  on  which,  for  1870, contain  the 
statistics  for  the  comparison  under  consideration.  I thmk,  “ 

a more  rapid  rate  of  promotion  could  not  be  expected,  nor  would  such, 
under  the  circumstances,  be  desirable.  . ,,  „ • 

Bom  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Schools.— To  morease  the effiumn ? 

of  the  schools,  the  main  point  is  to  secure  weU-quaMed  and  pm^ly 
trained  teachers ; hut  unless  proper  remuneration  be  offered,  it  is  simply 
preposterous  to  expect  men  of  good  qualifications  to  continue  m,  much 

less  to  join,  the  service  of  the  Board.  „„ 

Another  essential  to  increased  efficiency  is  regularity  of  attendance  o 
the  part  of  the  pupils ; but  how  this  can  be  secured  I am  unable  to  say. 

general  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 

Inspections  made  during  the  yeew . found  in 

, _ _n  attendanc 

at  inspec- 
niade 
the 


..  , i attendance 

District  24,  BfflieW;  Mr. 


District  24,  Dallieuoro  ; rnr.  oxui j»«u. — .v — ° 

spelling  and  explanation)  maybe  reckoned  as  nnprovrg_  Momtm  t.ou,^ 
and  attention  have  been  given  during  the  year  to  lead . S > 1 year, 

oially  in  the  junior  classes,  and  the  results  have  been  satisfactory.  Ui  u 
spelling  is  fairly  taught,  but  there  is  still  great  absence  of  mteUigent 
teaching  of  the  subject-matter  of  tlie  lessons  m many  of  the  schools 

-The'teanhing  of  this  h^h  coutinu^  to  recede  the  ca« 

which  its  importance  demands.  The  classes  are 

in  the  elementary  rules,  without  which  advancement  > n 

impossible;  but,  as  yet,  probably  from  the  d» £ 
voted  to  school,  and  the  irregularity  of  attendance  du rrng _H»t  tune, 
proportion  attaining  proficiency  m the  upper  rules  ^ 

P Penmanship. — More  progress  has  been  mato  n w„tag  than  m =my 
other  branch.  Vere  Foster’s 

wherever  the  teacher  gives  even  moderate  attention  . J . 

writing  is  clear,  uniform,  and  legible.  . . . fl11  naner 

As  a rule,  every  pupil,  from  second  class  up,  mclus  • P 

and,  in  some  instances,  even  upper  draft  of  bust. 
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AjapmdiccJX  Writing  from  Dictation. — Steady  improvement  is  observable  in  this 
Proficiency  subject  also.  All  third  and  above  write  from  dictation  on  slates,  and 
of  Pupils  some,  though,  not  all,  on  paper  also.  In  a few  schools  the  more  advanced 
attend™  second-class  pupils  transcribe  on  paper — in  all  the  upper  draft  use  slates 
at  inspec-  for  this  purpose. 

tions  made  Grammar. — The  programme  is  fairly  adhered  to  as  to  parts  of  speech, 

yS™g  th°  f°r  third  class,  and  simple  parsing,  for  fourth.  The  text-book  is  also 
committed  to  meniory  by  a large  number,  but  I cannot  say  that,  beyond 
the  Model  schools,  many  pupils  become  acquainted  with  the  analysis  of 
a sentence,  and,  with  the  above  exception,  composition  is  rarely  at- 
tempted. 

Geography. — I can  note  little  or  no  advancement  in  this  subject — one 
that  would  seem  likely  to  be  more  interesting  than  any  of  the  foregoing 
to  young  people.  In  most  schools  physical  and  local  geography  are  but 
indifferently  taught,  and  even  in  map-tracing  the  result  is  unsatisfactory. 

Needlework. — Marked  improvement  has  been  effected  in  this  most  im- 
portant branch.  Plain  sewing  and  knitting  are  taught  in  every  school 
in  the  district  in  which  there  is  a female  teacher,  and  in  some  of  them 
more  than  fairly. 

I look  upon  the  introduction  of  the  “ strips”  on  the  price-list  as  a great 
boon  to  the  poorer  schools,  and  expect  they  shall  soon  come  into  general 
use.  In  such  schools  canvas  work  and  all  other  of  a useless  nature 
have  given  way  to  plain  sewing. 

In  the  Bath  and  Shirley  Estate  Industrial  School,  Carrickmacross, 
lacework  is  still  very  successfully  carried  on,  and  some  articles  of 
“ applique”  and  “ guipure”  forwarded  to  the  International  Exhibition, 


London,  attracted  much  admiration. 

Many  poor  girls  obtain  a livelihood 

by  this  work. 

Extra  Branches 

Singing,  .... 

Saliools. 

7 

Number  learning. 

362 

General  Profloicuoy. 
Excellent  in  6 ; fair  in 

Drawing,  . 

3 

262 

the  other. 
Satisfactory. 

Agriculture, 

11 

— 

Third  and  above  inclu- 

Mensuration, 

Geometry,  .... 
Algebra,  .... 

} * 
l 

74  ] 

67  J 

sive  ;•  well  taught  in 
two, Bath  ModelAgri- 
cultural  inoperative. 

Well  taught. 

Book-keeping, 

5 

76 

Do. 

Trigonometry, 

1 

20 

Do. 

Physical  and  Applied  Science, 

1 

75 

Satisfactory. 

anddiro°U  ^eiierc^  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  p/rospects  of  National  Educa- 
pects  oT  tion  in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 

National  Schools. 

Education 

Since  I took  charge  of  this  district,  in  18*67,  the  schools  have  not 
suggestions  'oeerL  ^ a more  prosperous  condition  than  at  present.  They  are  largely 
for  mcreas-  attended,  generally  well  supplied  with  requisites,  and  the  teachers  are, 
ciencye0fffi"  ^ew  excePtions3  working  honestly  and  with  effect, 

the  Schools.  The  results  examinations  have  stimulated  both  teachers  and  children 
to  exertion,  and  the  excitement  will  continue,  at  least  with  the  former, 
until  some  definite  arrangement  shall  be  made  regarding  their  payments. 

Two  new  schools  have  been  established  during  the  year,  and  there  are 
three  others — one  of  them  an  important  parochial  school — now  ap- 
plicants. 
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General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  AmcndisP, 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  Proficiency 

District  25,  Drogheda ; Mr.  MaoOreanor. — Reading  (including  oral 
snellin»  aud  explanation)  —The  improvement  in  reading  and  oral  spel-  cttendMce 
lin*  is  considerable,  aud  has  been  satisfactorily  progressive  in  this  district 
during  the  last  four  years.  During  the  same  period  the  classification  oi  (luring  tll, 
pupils  in  the  schools  has  been  much  raised,  both  in  the  abstract  and  year. 

comparatively.  • ...  T , 

I did  not  consider  that  the  progress  was  so  marked  until  .1  compared 
the  tabulations  and  per-centages  of  the  last  four  year's. 

At  present  I have  nothing  to  add  to  the  observations  and  suggestions 
stated  in  my  annual  reports  for  1867, 1808,  and  1869,  on  these  subjects. 

I find  it  very  advantageous  to  insist  on  the  application  of  my  simple 
definition  of  reading  in  First  and  Second  Book  classes  - ■“  Beading  is 
saying  the  words  of  the  lesson  correctly  from  stop  to  stop.” 

Arithmetic. — I find  that  my  per-centages  for  the  simple  rules  and 
introductory  parts  of  arithmetic  are  lower  for  1871  than  for  1870,  hut 
the  returns  under  the  heads  of  compound  rules,  proportion,  See.,  are 
considerably  higher  for  1871  than  for  any  year  since  I took  charge  of 
this  district  (in  1866).  . , _.  . , 

Tables  and  oral  arithmetic  are  not  taught  with  sufficient  care,  system, 
or  judgment.  It  seems,  from  the  answering,  that  many  teachers  never 
explain  to  their  pupils  what  is  meant  by  the  words  inch,  n ad,  yard, 
square  foot,  &c.,  &o. ; and  it  is  pitiable  to  see  the  number  of  pupils, 
classed  in  proportion  and  higher  rules, .that  are  unable  to  divide  by  a 
mixed  number.  ....  , , , . 

Penmanshyi.— There  is  general  improvement  m this  branch,  and  tne 
new  programme  will  stimu  late  exertions  on  the  part  of  many  teachers 
who  have  not  given  due  attention  to  their  writing  classes  heretofore. 

Writing  from  Dictation.— The  returns  show  considerable  improvement 
under  the  head  of  “tolerable  accuracy,”  and  the  written  exercises  that 

now  form  an  essential  part  of  the  examination  of  Third  and  J!  ourln 

Class  pupils  must  produce  much  improvement.  . 

Grammar.— I regret  that  I cannot  report  any  improvement  m this 
branch,  My  returns  are  lower  for  1871  than  for  any  of  the  previous 
three  years.  In  consequence  of  my  increased  business,  and  my  weak 
state  of  health  during  part  of  the  year,  brought  on  by  over  exertions,  i 
have  been  unable  to  do  more  than  merely  examine  on  this  branch. 
Formerly  I gave  suggestions  and  practical  hints  in  the  classes  on  the 
teaching  of  it.  I am  still  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  importance  of 
this  subject  has  not  been  sufficiently  pressed  on  the  attention  of  managers 
and  teachers  of  National  schools,  and  wish  only  to  refer  to  the  remarks 
in  my  annual  report  of  186S  on  this  subject. 

Geography. — My  per-centages  on  this  branch  for  1871  are  lower  than 
for  either  1870  or  1869.  They  are  a little  higher  than  my  returns  for 
1868.  As  stated  respecting  reading  and  grammar,  I desire  only  at 
present  to  refer  to  my  annual  reports  for  1867,  1868,  and  , ’ 
defects  in  class  business  and  their  causes. 

• Needlework— I am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  general  improvement, 
both  in  the  supply  of  sewing  materials  ancl  in  the  successful  teaching  ot 
plain  needlework. 


Extra  Branches 
Singing,  . • 

Dratving, 

. Agriculture,  . 


Schools. 

7 


i 

18 


Number  loaniir.g 
210 


50 

85 


Oiiiioval  Proficiency. 

Mid.  fair;  sonic  improve- 
ment. 

Little  progress. 

Middling  not  advanced. 
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Proficiency 

Schools. 

Number  learning. 

Genoral  Proficiency. 

of  Pupils 
found  in 

Mensuration, 

22 

• 42 

Fair. 

Geometry,  . 

14 

24 

Low. 

attendance 

Algebra, 

11 

16 

Do. 

at  inspec- 

Book-keeping, 

15 

32 

Middling. 

tions  made 

Trigonometry, 

. . 1 

2 

Very  fair. 

during  the 
year. 

Navigation, 

1 

2 

Do. 

Condition  General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Edv.ca- 
aectsofS"  flion.  ^ie  district,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 

National  the  Schools. 

Education 

intheDis-  There  seems  to  be  a good  deal  of  speculation  and  uneasiness  on  the 
trict,  -with  part  0f  the  teachers  respecting  the  expected  changes,  and  both  managers 
foKreas-  and  teachers  frequently  express  themselves  dissatisfied  with  present 
ing  the  effi-  salary  arrangements  in  regard  to  tlieir  schools.  Managers  generally  are 
^Schools.  averse  suggestions ' respecting  repairs  and  improvements  of  school- 
' houses,  premises,  &c.,  vested  in  trustees ; and  few  of  them  I fear  impress 
sufficiently  on  their  teachers  the  necessity  of  securing  improved  profi- 
ciency of  pupils  in  secular  business. 

Payment  for  results  will  to  a great  extent  cover  the  defects  of  local 
exertions  and  management.  Many  Managers  perceive  this  and  agree  with 
me  that  improvement  in  the  schools  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  salaries  derivable  from  results. 

As  many  of  the  third  class  teachers  are  really  very  deserving  I would 
recommend  that  a fourth  class  of  teachers  be  formed  which  should  in- 
clude many  at  present  in  third  class,  that  the  salaries  of  probationers 
and  those  in  fourth  class  be  very  moderate,  and  continued  only  for  a 
limited  period.  Any  probationer  not  found  worthy  of  fourth  class  in  a year 
or  two  after  appointment,  and  any  fourth  class  teacher  not  found  worthy 
of  promotion  after  three  years  in  that  class  should  be  discontinued,  un- 
less under  some  special  circumstances. 

Those  really  deserving  of  this  new  third  class  should  have  a salary 
within  a moderate  amount  of  what  should  be  fixed  for  second  class 
teachers.  I think  no  teachers  should  be  admitted  to  first  or  second  class 
salaries  until  they  have  given  proof  of  their  usefulness  in  working  a 
school  as  a principal  teacher.  Besides  giving  assistants  a share  of 
results’  fees,  with  full  salaries  of  one  of  the  lower  grades,  I think  it 
would  be  a good  arrangement  to  give  a small  fraction  of  results’  fees  also 
to  deserving  senior  monitors  of  more  than  two  years’  standing  and  to 
first  class  monitors.  This,  I think,  would  encourage  more  of  them  to 
become  teachers,  and  to  be  more  regular,  earnest,  studious,  and  useful. 

I believe  it  would  be  attended  with  very  bad  consequences  to  give 
only  partial  salaries  to  assistants,  as  it  would  keep  many  from  accepting 
the  office  on  account  of  the  insufficient  support ; it  would  thus  reduce 
the  means  of  keeping  up  a well  qualified  succession  of  teachers,  and  it 
would  too  heavily  encumber  the  income  of  principals,  to  have  the  salaries 
of  assistants  depending  on  results’  fees  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
maximum  for  both  assistants  and  monitors  as  hinted  above  should  never 
exceed  30  per  cent,  of  the  results’  fees,  and  should  vary  according  to 
merit  and  circumstance,  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  of  them. 

Respecting  the  results’  programme,  I would  suggest  that  fees  for 
infants  who  give  90  or  more  attendances  in  the  year,  should  not  be 
given  indiscriminately  as  at  present.  Some  degree  of  proficiency,  sucli 
as  reading  and  spelling  words  of  two  or  three  letters,' or  other  evidence 
of  advantage  derived  from  attending  the  school,  should  be  a condition 
for  obtaining  payment,  otherwise  teachers  with  the  worst  kept  schools 
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1 worst  taught  first  classes,  may  in  many  cases  manage  to  secure  JfimOfO. 
antl  fees  for  infants  than  the  most  deserving  teachers.  The  piopei  condition 

wf  ofb“S£ 

the  training of  Cathdic  ". ^ Only  e ZLended  hy  gffSS 

this  district  during  the  last sev®  mder  j,resent  arrange-  tag  ft.  «B- 

mente!^ough^half  the  classed  teachers  of  the  district  are  untrained,  in  Sl.hoo)s, 
addition  to  ten  unclassed. 

General  Oration*  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  P« 
Inspections  made  during  the  yeai . found  in 

1 ..  o i attendance 

TV  lectori  Westnort-  Mr.  MacMillen.— JRmdmg  (including  oral  spel-  s,  inspec 

Distinct  26,  Westp  » 4 i65  pl,pils  were  examined  in  this  lions  mode 

ling  and  hg^nis  year— the  passes  in  the  former 

and  in  seveial  with  a tan  cleg  | schools,  is  characterized 

jir*r»r  rr .3“- 

frequent  repetition  aftei  the  eaci  ^ onetime,  understood, 

obtain  where  the  lesson  has  been  exf  from  the  child’s  first  acquaint- 

but  where  the  explanation  was  disseve red  pr0CL  haa 

ance  with  the  words,  he.,  and  w e ^signal  for  the  attention  and 

been  carried  on  till  each  recurrence  is  a signal  toi 

understanding  to  sink  into  repose.  , laziness,  or  inaptitude 

When  this  style  is  attributable  to «uele ^ remedy  till  such 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  it  BM,y  attracted  by  the  bettered  condition 
persons  can  be  replaced  by  fittei  > wi/and  willing  to  improve 

of  the  teachers.  But  young  persons  apt  t^eadi^ciw^n  rf 

frequently  fail  to  teadi  reading  ^ (Bomewhat  amplified) 

method.  For  the  sake  of  these  I shoidd  like  ™ s ^ ^ ^ to  the  0ld 

the  golden  rule  for  teaching  reading,  , tlie  substauce  of  Dr. 

First  Book,  or  (stated  m short  si  P a simflar  position  in  the 

Joyce’s  chapter  on  teaching ; that ^ boo  >1  ? d ^ much  advantage.  - 
new.  The  manuals  on  method  they  sel“  education,  witnessed  only 
Having,  while  receiving  then-  ow-n  unperf  ^ geleot  what  is  suit- 

methods  worthy  of  being  avoided,  t e7  ^ essential  and  general, 

able  to  their  own  ease  ; to  ^gm^twe^^  ^ ^ apprell fd 
and  the  special  and  unimpoitant,  a™  rould  scarcely  be  misunder- 
the  author.  Such  a preface  as  I con  e p ti  to  neglect  of 

stood,  while  an  Inspector  could  at  once  draw  attention 

its  instructions.  ™.„nnsed  at  the  end  of  the  reading 

The  questions  one  frequently  bears  p p yyqth  this  object  the 

lesson  are  of  very  little  use  m teachmg  rea^^  ^ leasb);  and  tlie  at- 
books  should  be  kept  open  (in  olasse  sentence  or  paragraph,  as 

tentioxi,  by  judicious  questions,  fixed  on  each  sent 
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AppcndixD.  read,  till  the  learner  not  only  understands  the  general  drift  of  the  whole 
Proficiency  ^ut  perceives  the  force  and  use  of  the  several  parts,  and  has  been  made 
of  Pupils  well  acquainted  with  any  new  or  difficult  word.  By  thus  teaching  the 
attendance  rea^S  "with  and  through  the  sense,  the  end  will  be'  at  once  more 
at  inspec-°  speedily  and  more  effectually  attained,  while  the  pupil  will  acquire  the 
tions  made  all-important  habit  of  employing  the  mind  on  the  matter  read,  and  the 
during  the  pieasure  accompanying  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  faculties  will -if 
anything  -will — make  him  a reader  through  life.  The  mere  ability  to 
read  with  ease,  however  acquired,  lias  always  been  overvaluedj  and,  I 
fear,  more  of  late  years  than  formerly.  It  is  said  that  if  a young  person 
can  only  be  brought  to  read  without  difficulty,  he  will,  probably,  continue 
to  practice  the  art.  Believing  this  a mischievous  delusion,  I am  o-lad  it 
receives  no  encouragement  in  the  results’  programme  lately  issued.  An 

artificial  acquirement  will  be  exercised  if  it  gratifies  some  desire not 

otherwise.  Teach  a lad  the  craft  of  a tailor,  and  he  will  sit  like  his 
master,  when  induced  to  ply  his  needle ; at  other  times  he  will  sit  like  a 
man.  So,  if  reading  be  to  a man  a certain  means  of  gaining  knowledge— 
if  it  can  afford  exercise  to  the  judgment,  excite  the  feelings,  and  gratify 
the  taste,  it  will  constitute  a source  of  enjoyment  to  which  he  will  return 
with  an  ever-growing  relish.  Whether  it  will,  possess  this  power  will  de- 
pend, especially  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  in  whose  interest 
I write,  on  the  method  pursued  in  teaching  it.  How  the  children  of  the 
upper  classes  are  taught  to  read  their  mother  tongue  is  comparatively  of 
little  moment,  as  they  generally  receive  a lengthened,  systematic,  and 
thorough  course  of  the  discipline  I have  ventured  to  recommend  in 
learning  foreign,  and  particularly  the  ancient,  languages. 

Arithmetic. — The  proficiency  in  this  important  branch  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. Out  of  3,172  examined,  1,063  were  able  to  do  notation  to 
seven  places,  1,316  to  do  a sum  in  simple  subtraction,  471  in  division 
of  money,  and  241  in  proportion  and  practice.  A numerical  state- 
ment, however,  of  those  who  passed  in  doing  set  sums  or  problems  pro- 
posed in  the  usual  forms,  affords  no  reliable  means  of  estimating  the 
value  of  the  instruction  given  in  arithmetic.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
putting  questions  to  test  the  pupil’s  knowledge  of  principles,  and  the  in- 
telligence and  expertness  with  which  they  handle  problems  to  which  they 
have  not,  been  accustomed.  So  tried  the  results  would  be  rather  disap- 
pointing. To  proportion  teachers  continue  to  attach  that  undue  import- 
ance which  has  long  caused  it  to  have  a baleful  effect  on  the  mental 
culture  of  those  whose  mathematics  begin  and  end  with  arithmetic.  In 
their  anxiety  to  bring  their  pupils  to  the  golden  rule,  they  do  not  trouble 
them  with  any  variety  of  exercises  in  the  compound  rules,  by  which,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  pupils,  nine-tenths  of  the  sums  proposed 
under  proportion  could  he  solved.  To  make  matters  worse,  while  the 
practice  is  entirely  confined  to  “ proportion,”  it  appears  to  be  believed 
• that  if  boys  can  define  readily  “ratio,”  “proportion,”  &c.,  they  have 
shown  themselves  to  understand  perfectly  “ what  they  are  working.” 
Owing  to  the  methods  followed,  the  proficiency,  such  as  it  is,  has,  in  most 
instances,  been  attained  at  an  immense  sacrifice  of  time  and  patience. 

Penmanship. — The  writing  of  pupils  above  junior  second  class  is,  on 
the  whole,  very  fair,  and  continues  to  improve.  The  chief  impediment 
to  progress  is  want  of  materials.  In  several  schools  children  have  the 
means  of  writing  only  occasionally,  and  in  still  more,  they  are  obliged, 
in  spite  of  tlieir  poverty,  to  provide  themselves,  at  a high  price,  with 
Such  indifferent  copy-books  as  they  can  find  in  the  nearest  town.  The 
comparatively  satisfactory  state  of  this  branch  is  largely  owing  to  Mr. 
Foster’s  copy-books,  which,  besides  furnishing  a good  style,  afford  several 
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»ids  to  the  young  learner,  while  the  teachers  take  increasing  care  to  have  JtvvMiD. 
ii.  head-lines  imitated,  as  their  opinions  as  to  what  constitutes  a good  prQfic;enCy 
hand  become  more  correct.  Connaught-men  appear  to  have  a talent  for  of  PapUs 
writin"  many  of  the  teachers  writing  a good  hand,  and  very  few  a bad  attenlkrtc6 
The  lower  classes  suffer  even  more  from  want  of  pencils,  and  at  i„spec. 
sometimes  of  slates  too,  than  the  upper  do  for  want  of  paper 
often  when  a school  does  afford  these  requisites,  the  first  class  aie  debar-  ^ 
red  the  use  of  them  by  defective  organisation,  which  obliges  these 
children  except  when  called  to  “ come  up  to  read,  to  sit  almost  con- 
stantly on  forms  without  desks.  This  system  not  only  secures  ignorance 
of llate-work  on  the  part  of  the  first  class,  but  keeps  the  teacher  ever 
engaged  in  a fruitless  struggle  to  maintain  silence,  and  otherwise  un- 

Dictation.— Considering  that  in  most  schools  in  this 
district  ample  time  is  devoted  to  this  exercise,  the  proficiency  exhibited 
is  only  tolerable.  Many  teachers  appear  to  attach  undue  importance 
to  writing  from  dictation,  pure  and  simple,  as  a means  of  teachm 
spelling  and  to  believe  that  it  is  thus  so  easily  taught  as  to  demand 
neither  thought  nor  preparation.  The  pieces  for  the  several  less0118  “j® 
therefore  refd  at  random,  and  having  been  written  by  most  if™*’ 
the  lesson  finishes  with  or  without  a hasty  correction.  _ It  would, , to my 
thinking,  be  almost  impossible  to  spend  half  an  hour  m a way  mae  * 
terly  useless.  Care  and  skill  is  as  necessary  to  the  successful  teaching 
rf  lie  branch  as  of  any  other  in  the  school  course,  and  even  these . wid 
fail  to  secure  all  that  should  be  looked  for  if  .oral,  spelling,  and  m ti  e 
early  stages,  transcription  be  not  taught  systematically  and  m close  con- 
nexion with  the  dictation.  ..  , . 

Grammar.— The  numbers  passed  m grammar  indicate  but  little  lm- 
nrovement  during  the  year,  yet  X think  the  subject  was  better  taught  m 
fsTl  Zn  in  the  previous  year.  This  was  chiefly  seen  m the  more 
intelligent  answering  of  the  second  class  on  tlie  form  prt  o^speedi 

reauirad  of  them  ; the  number  passed  as  knowing  all  the  pints  of  speecn 
K by “ke  severe  te/adoptedin  the  case  of 
ciallv  As  a rule  none  were  passed  in  tins  categoiy  who  did  leco  ms 
SIS,-  “ soon,”  “ twice,”  “better,”  to,  and  connect  them 

with  the  proper  words.  . . WQV1_  +i,nqp-  to 

Though  the  knowledge  of  grammar  earned  ^yby  mimy 
whom  it  has  professedly  been  taught  is  very  ,,  ^me 

reason  for  omitting  it,  as  has  been  proposed  by  some  , *C nShe 
of  the  third  class”  The  time  required  by  a ski  ful  t^.^Xnoum” 
pupils  acquainted  with  the  technical  terms,  sue  T>ieot”&c  is  not 

“adjective,”  “plural,”  “comparative,”  “proposition,  1 

great,  and  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  facility  it  may  be madoto^ « 
in  elucidating,  the  text  of  the  reading  lesson ; w 1 t|g  ^ 0j 

duction  to  this  branch  removes  a formidable  barne  ele^entary 

those  wTho,  after  leaving  the  National  schoo • , unaided  efforts, 

knowledge  there  obtained,  as  to  become,  by 

men  of  very  considerable  learning.  • , r5)-v-iv  v-nnwn  in 

Geography.  — The  maps  of 

several  schools  : in  fewer  that  of  Europe.  On  the  d 

of  this  subject  is  rather  poor.  As  in  grammar 
of  the  text-books  which  would  be  the  less  to  be  i 0 

skilfully  and  effectually  handled.  ^ _ fomale  school, 

N zedlework.  Needleyork  is  welltaugW  ^ouisburg  female  sell  ^ 
and  in  St.  Patrick  s mixed,  and  in  a few  oth  , q£  materiais 

several  in  which  it  is  little  better  than  a foim. 
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Appendix!).  g0  frequently  observed  is  a serious  drawback.  Sometimes  tlie  small 
Proficiency  supply  is  so  carefully  boarded,  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  dearth  on 
of  Pupils  the  day  of  inspection,  that  the  girls,  after  having  been  taught  to  make 
attendance  st^c^es  tolerable  regularity,  have  their  further  progress  arrested 
at  fnspe^ 6 for  want  of  practice.  If  in  any  sense,  girls  so  taught  can  be  said  to 
tions  made  have  learnt  to  sew,  their  performance  is  so  awkward  and  slow  as  to 
tbe  renc^er  the  acquirement  worthless.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  schools 
where  the  teachers  of  needlework  are. poorly  qualified,  but  keep  up  a 
supply  of  materials,  and  give  the  girls  ample  practise,  the  sewinv  of 
these  is  for  the  most  part  rough,  irregular,  and  flimsy.  In  teaching  this 
branch  in  popular  schools  the  improvement  of  the  taste  should  be  con- 
stantly kept  in  view,  but  if  the  pupils  are  not  at  the  same  time  made 
handy  at  fitting,  placing,  patching,  and  darning,  they  cannot  be  expected 
in  afterlife  to  use  then.-  needles  to  keep  their  families  tidy  and  comfort- 
able. These  ends  will  not  be  attained  but  under  teachers  much  better 
qualified  for  their  duties  than  the  majority  of  those  in  charge  of  indus- 
trial classes  in  this  district  at  present.  The  objections  of  parents  to 
allow  their  girls  to  spend  time  at  needlework,  so  much  complained  of  by 
teachers,  has  no  existence  where  the  branch  is  really  well  taught. 

Extra  Branches : — 


Sohools. 

Number  learning. 

General  Proficienoy. 

Singing, 

1 

62 

Good. 

Drawing,  . 

. 8 

154 

Poor  in  2 ; fair  in 

Agriculture, 

. 2 

45 

Tolerable. 

Mensuration, 

7 

14 

Middling. 

Geometry,  . 

7 

17 

Poor. 

Algebra, 

. 1 

7 

Poor. 

Book-keeping,  . 

8 

17 

Tolerable. 

Condition  General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Edu- 
pectJof8"  cation  in  the  JDistnct,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency 

National  of  the  Schools. 

Education  . .. 

in  the  Dis-  National  Education  may  be  said  to  have  attained,  so  far  as  the  number 
suggestions  °f  scllools  is  conce™ed,  almost  its  utmost  dimensions  in  this  district,  as 
for  increas-  ^ere  are  onty  four  or  five  considerable  schools  not  connected  with  the 
ing  the  Board,  and  in  about  as  many  localities,  schools  are  still  wanted, 
the^choo-lsi  ®onie  schools  unfortunately  remained  inoperative  for  considerable 
periods  during  the  year,  from  the  difficulty  in  finding  competent  teachers. 
Those  in  operation  were,  however,  better  attended  than  in  the  previous 
year  by  nearly  400  on  the  average. 

The  Managers  as  a rule  are  attentive  to  the  interests  of  their  schools, 
and  ready  to  adopt  the  suggestions  offered  for  then  improvement.  The 
gentry  generally  are  favourable  to  the  system,  most  of  the  landlords  con- 
tributing something  towards  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  on  their  estates. 

One  of  the  chief  impediments  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils  is  the  ir- 
regularity of  the  attendance  and  the  want  of  punctuality  in  the  morning. 
So  far  as  the  attendance  is  affected  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  children  to 
assist  in  the  spring  and  harvest  work  it  is  unavoidable,  and  in  my 
opinion  little  to  be  regretted.  Assisting  in  the  industrial  pursuits  of 
the  parents  has  a wholesome  influence  on  the  character  of  the  child,  and 
supplies  the  skilful  teacher  with  the  means  of  impressing  with  double 
force  some  of  his  most  important  lessons. 

The  large  number  of  untrained  teachers  now  in  the  district,  likewise 
affects  the  proficiency  unfavourably,  both  directly  in  their  teachings,  and 
indirectly  through  their  monitors.  The  deprivation  also  causes  the 
service  to  be  shunned,  as  it  is  believed  to  bar  the  door  to  promotion. 
While  on  the  subject  of  teachers  I may  remark  that  many  of  them  do 
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their  clutv  assiduously  and  faithfully ; most  of  them  are  trustworthy  and 
well-conducted.  I cannot  say  they  are  content,  hut  nearly  all  could 
easily  he  made  so ; with  only  a very  few  has  grumbling  become  chronic 

and  incurable.  . 

Examinations. — It  is  very  desirable  that  the  results’  of  examinations 
should  be  made  known  immediately  after  holding  them.  Delay  occa- 
sions anxiety  and  increases  disappointment,  keeps  places  filled  with 
incompetents,  and  dims  the  lustre  of  success.  The  oral  examination 
would  in  my  ojnnion  he  held  with  advantage  just  after  the  written. 

Could  not  Head  Inspectors  commence  the  oral  examinations,  say  three 
weeks  after  Easter,  and  continue  them  till  all  were  completed  ? Several 
subjects  might  without  loss  be  excluded  from  the  oral,  when  two  centres 
iniriit  be  finished  in  a week,  and  the  results  all  announced  in  about  two 
months  after  Easter.  The  successful  could  then  give  undivided  atten- 
tion to  their  schools,  and  enjoy  with  easy  minds  the  delights  of  the 

summer.  „ , . 

Results’  Payments.— The  results’  system  of  augmentation  of  salaries 
lately  introduced  is  well  adapted  in  principle  to  improve  the  schools 
here  where  scarcely  any  fees  are  paid.  Some  of  the  details,  however, 
appear  capable  of  being  modified  with  advantage.  Eor  example,  greater 
inducements  to  teach  spelling  should  be  offered — in  no  subject,  except 
arithmetic,  are  so  many  failures  made.  The  meaning  should  never  have 
appeared  in  the  spelling  tables  of  the  Second  Book,  and  should  not  form 
an  element  in  the  mark  for  spelling.  A knowledge  of  the  matter  of  Die 
lessons  is  very  properly  required  in  connexion  with  the  reading , this 
implies  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  here  they  should  be  taught,  and 
here  sought  for  in  examining.  It  would  probably  be  more  conducive  to 
sound  teaching  of  arithmetic  to  limit  the  course  for  third  class  to  re- 
duction and  the  compound  rules,  letting  it  be  understood  that  the  term 
is  intended  to  include  the  different  weights  and  measures.  Teachers 
are  already  inclined  to  teach  the  compound  rules  imperfec  y in  uriy 
ing  to  proportion,  and  they  will  he  inclined  to  consider  themselves 
hardly  treated  where  a pupil  is  rejected  who  passes  in  the  highest  rale 

demanded.  , , ? 

The  reading  books  will  require  to  be  adapted  to  the  new  system  ot  ex- 
amining, the  Second  Book  especially  being  quite  too  large.  It  should 
consist  of  not  more  than  200  pages.  I have  exammed  several  code 
reading,  ” sets  in  use  in  England,  and  most  of  them  ai  e muc  i sma 
than  those  published  by  the  Commissioners,  some  of  them  however  axe 
quite  too  small. 

General  Observations  as  to  p-ofidency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  Profid.aej 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  found  in 

District  27,  Eoscommon;  Mr.  Connellan.-fS«ad«fl ■ (including  oral;‘“”^”" 
spelling  and  explanation)-Of  the  4,092  pupils  examined  during  the  yeai 
for  Sl  Reports  there  were  in — year.15 

First  Class, 


Second  Class,  . 

Third  and  Fourth  Class, 


1,706  or  41-7  per  cent. 
1,491  „ 36-4 
895  21-9 


inil'U  uaa  ruunu  viua,  • • 

The  corresponding  per-centages  for  1870  were  17  5,  331,  ^ 

This  improvement  in  the  classification  of  the  pupils  s oi 
mind  when  considering  the  figures  indicating  their  pro  ciency  , . , 
branches  of  the  school  course.  There  is  another  circums  ce,  » 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Owing  to  the  introduction  of  by 

results  ” towards  the  end  of  the  year,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  schools 
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remained  uninspected  for  tabulation  purposes  ; and  it  being  the  end  of 
the  year,  these  were  the  schools  most  likely  to  exhibit  progress,  if  the 
year  were  to  be  one  of  progress  at  all. 

Of  those  examined,  1,102  or  26-9  per  cent,  could  read  First  Book. 

954  „ 23*3  „ Second  Book. 

„ 735  „ 18 '0  „ Third  or  higher  book. 

Totals,  . 2,791  „ 68-2 

1 28-4 

The  corresponding  per-centages  for  1870  \vere<  20*6 
Total,  . . 64*2 


I give  another  table  to  indicate  the  proficiency  in  this  important  subject : — 

Of  those  examined  in  First  Class,  . . 23*7  per  cent,  could  read  First  Book. 

„ Second  Class,  . . 53 *3  „ Second  Book. 

„ Third  and  higher  Class,  82'1  „ Third  and  higher  Book. 

Corresponding  per-centages  for  J870,<  49*5 
[78-8 

These  figures  attest  the  judiciousness  of  the  promotions.  When  pupils 
are  promoted  less  slowly  than  heretofore  from  first  to  second  class,  a 
lower  per-centage  of  reading  proficiency  in  both  classes  is  naturally 
expected  to  follow,  as  the  best  of  first  class  are  advanced  to  swell  the 
junior  drafts  of  second  class. 


Arithmetic. — Total  examined  2,465. 

1871.  ' 1870. 

Per-centage  able  to  write  millions,  . . . . 35 "3  33*9 

„ work  subtraction,  . « . ",  45*4  43*8 

„ „ compound  division, . . , 22*8  39*5 

„ „ proportion  or  practice,  . . 10*5  8*6 


Here  also  the  progress  has  kept  pace  with  the  classification.  I regret, 
however,  that  the  progress  is  entirely  confined  to  accuracy  in  mechanical 
operations.  I do  not  think  there  are  a dozen  teachers  in  this  district  who 
use— or  perhaps  I might  say  know  how  to  use — a blackboard  to  explain 
the  rules  of  arithmetic.  Sums  are  certainly  set  down  on  the  black  board  in 
many  schools,  it  being  easier  to  do  that  than  to  establish  the  general  use 
of  a text-book — further,  the  use  of  it  does  not  extend.  “ Payment  by 
results  ” is  likely  to  banish  it  altogether  from  the  schools,  and  indeed  in 
.this  district  the  change  will  scarcely  be  noticeable. 

Penmanship  :~ 


Of  those  examined  in  1871,  . , 37*7  per  cent,  could  write  fairly. 


» 

. 9*8  , 

, with  ease  and  freedom. 

Total, 

. 47*5 

Of  those  examined  in  1870,  . 

*.  33*1  , 

, fairly. 

*> 

• 10-9 

with  ease  and  freedom. 

Total,  . 

. 44*0 

I regard  the  proficiency  in  this  subject  as  unsatisfactory.  I think  the 
total  should  be  at  least  60  per  cent.  ... 

Writing  from  Dictation: — 


Of  those  examined  in  1871, 


. 27*1  per  cent,  could  write  with. tolerable  accuracy. 
■21*1  ■ „ ease  and  correctness. 


Total,  . .48*2 


Of  those  examined  in  1870,  . 27*3 

„ 21*6 


tolerable  accuraoy. 
ease  and  correctness. 


Total,  . , w 48*9 
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30-3 

23-6 


53-9 


Able  to  write  with  tolerable  accuracy,  . * • 

ease  and  correctness,  • • 

Total,  . 

Grammar—  Of  those  examined  in— 

1871. 

There  were  acquainted  with  parts  of  speech,  10-4  per  cent, 
able  to  parse  syntactically,  . * 0 ” 

Total,  . . .14-9 

Although  the  subject  has  progressed  somewhat,  it  is  yet  m a very 

backward  state.  . 

Geography. — Of  those  examined  in— 

There  we  acquainted  with  map  of  World, , ; ’s-S 

” general  course  of  Geography,  . li 


1870. 

9*1  per  cent. 
4-3.  ... 

m 


1871. 

19-9  per  cent. 


1870. 

12*6  per  cent. 
7*8  „ 

0-7  „ 

- 2W 


Total,.  . . • *>'* 

These  figures,  show  considerable  progress,  although  the  subject  is  yet 
far  from  a satisfactory  state. 

Needlework. — Of  those  examined  in 


There  were  able  to  sew  neatly, 

knit  a stocking, 
proficient  in  cutting-out, 


1871. 

41  -2  per  cent. 
21-9  „ 

. 5-8  ,> 


1870. 

38-6  per  cent. 
16-5 

2-6  „ 


"in  this  subject  I must  confess  “ 

I visit  the  schools.  I think  it  would  be  a ^ examination  of  moni- 

squares  of  calico  similar  to  those  -^ed  to  execute  some  specimens 

tresses,  on  which  the  pupils  should  he  icq  schools  are  examined 

of  needlework,  at  least  upon  tliose  occasions 
for  “results.” 

- -Extra  Branches:^— 


Singing,  .. 

Drawing,  . 
Agriculture, 

. Mensuration, 
Geometry, 
Algebra,  . ' 
Book-keeping, 
Trigonometry, 


Number  learning. 

292 


20 

.126 


16 

36 

1-4' 

10 


General  Proficiency. 

Good  in  Convent  school ; only 
middling  in  others. 

Fair ; improving. 

I did  not  inquire. 

Poor. 

Middling. 

do. 

do. 

Very  fair. 


02 
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Appendices  to  Thirty-eighth  Report  of  Commissioners  [18U. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  jrrospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 

Now  that  the  long-expected  scheme  of  “payment  by  results  ” has  been 
introduced  into  this  country,  all  suggestions  not  based  upon  it  would  he 
idle.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  connected  with  National  Education  to  endea- 
vour to  render  it  as  useful  as  possible  to  the  children  attending  our 
schools.  It  is  too  soon  to  speak  of  its  probable  effects.  Time  alone  can 
prove  whether  teaching  as  a trade  or  teaching  as  a profession  is  the 
better  adapted  to  the  educational  wants  of  the  nation. 

I feel  it  is'  not  my  province  to  praise  or  unfavourably  criticise  this 
scheme  which,  I am  sure,  is  the  result  of  the  serious  and  anxious  deli- 
beration of  the  Commissioners  and  their  chief  officers.  I shall,  however, 
venture  to  offer  two  suggestions  as  to  matters  of  detail. 

1st.  If  a pupil  pass  in  some  of  the  subjects  prescribed  for  his  class,  but 
fail  in  others,  I think  it  would  be  but  just  to  allow  the  teacher  to  present 
him  next  year  for  examination  in  the  same  standards  of  the  subject  in 
which  he  failed.  For  example,  a second-class  pupil  passes  in  reading  and 
spelling,  but  fails  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  Next  year  he  is  a third- 
class  pupil.  I would  suggest  that  the  teacher  have  the  option  of  having 
him  examined  either  as  a second  or  third  class  pupil  in  writing  and 
arithmetic — this  privilege  not  to  extend  beyond  the  second  year,  and 
not  to  apply  to  cases  where  a third-class  pupil  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
presented  for  examination  in  the  second  class.  If  some  such  arrangement 
as  this  be  not  adopted,  a fifth-class  pupil  may  quit  school  with  a fair 
knowledge  of,  say,  the  arithmetic  required  for  fourth  class  without 
having  ever  earned  any  arithmetic  fees  for  his  teacher.  If  there  were  a 
separate  examination  roll  for  each  subject , it  would  be  easy  to  carry  out 
this  suggestion. 

2nd.  In  large  schools  under  even  indifferent  teachers  there  will  be 
always  a number  of  passes  in  reading  and  writing  sufficient  to  earn  as 
much  fees  as  will  bring  contentment  to  men  without  energy  or  ambition 
— men  who  have  been  teaching  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years  without 
making  one  manly  effort  to  raise  themselves  .above  third  class.  I am 
convinced  there  should  be  something  done  to  meet  such  cases ; such,  for 
instance,  as  requiring  in  reading,  minting,  spelling,  and  arithmetic . a 
minimum  proportion  of  passes  to  average  attendance,  in  order  to  qualify 
for  any  fees  at  all. 

Since  I have  begun  to  examine  schools  for  “ results  ” nothing  has  struck 
me  so  forcibly  as  the  utter  apathy  of  Managers  upon  the  subject.  It  ia 
clear  that  mere  changes,  no  matter  how  important,  possess  no  interest 
for  men  who  appear  to  be  “longing,  yearning,  striving” — fora  complete 
revolution. 


P.oficiency  General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
tadS*  . Ins*KCt  ions  made  during  the  yean. 

attendance  District  28,  Longford;  Mr.  Bradford. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling 
tion^mada  all(^  explanation)  is  in  a medium  state.  The  stops  are  not  properly 
during  the  attended  to,  the  last  words  are  indistinctly  pronounced"  and  those 
year.  which  the  pupils  understand  are  passed  over  too  quickly.  Generally 
the  teachers  do  not  take  sufficient  care  that  each  word  is  correctly  read, 
they  do  not  check  the  practice  too  many  pupils  have  of  paraphrasing 
the  sentence  before  them,  giving  equivalent  hut  not  the  actual  words  of 
the  lesson. 
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Oral  spelling  is  regularly  taught,  but  it  seems  of  little  practical  use. 

In  a great  many  cases  I have  found  pupils  who  are  very  good  m that 
sort  of  spelling  unable  to  write  an  exercise  in  dictation  without  a large 
mimber  of  mistakes.  It  would  appear  that  dictation  is  the  only  effectual 
way  of  teaching  correct  spelling  to  young  persons.  Explanation  is 
learned  in  a very  imperfect  manner.  Many  of  the  teachers  do  not  know 
Z meaning  of  words  except  as  they  find  them  in  ordinary  small  diction- 
aries they  have  not  the  general  information  necessary  Many  of  them 
insist  on  their  pupils  explaining  very  simple  words  by  definitions  which 
sound  well  but  cannot  be  easily  understood  by  ordinary  pupils. 

Arithmetic.-? The  results  in  tills  branch  are  not  as  ^ti^ctory 
could  be  ‘wished.  The  first  class  pupils  are  too  frequently  unable  to 
work  addition  of  three  figures  and  three  lines;  the  second  class  fail  in 
subtraction,  and  the  third  in  proportion.  The  fourth  class  generally 
are  unable  to  work  the  fractions  necessary  m a long  sum  m practice. 
Notation  is  frequently  a failure.  Mental  arithmetic  is  often  neg  ected 
Figures  are  seldom  made  of  proper  size  or  shape,  and  generally  placed 
out  of  their  proper  position,  particularly  m long  division  and  practice. 
Prompting  has  ceased  to  bo  general,  hut  copying  prevails  too  much  still. 
Both  teachers  and  pupils  cannot  be  got  to  understand  that  a^etty 
deceit  done  to  help  a friend  or  neighbour  is  a wrong  thing.  Wiitten 

arithmetic  is  not  much  practised,  but  the  “TenJtition  of 

system  of  paying  for  results  will  remove  tins  defect.  Repetition  ol 
early  rules  might  be  more  frequently  taught.  Fractions  and  decimals 
Ire  too  mucrneglected,  though  so  absolutely  essential  to  a thorough 
knowledge  of  this  subject.  The  parents  often  embarrass of^he  mdtto 
their  anxiety  to  have  their  children  hurried  on  to  the ^end  of  ^ 

metic:  In  this  and  many  other  branches  they  ' ’ ““Ify 

teacher  chiefly  by  the  rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  he  has  made  lus 
"advlJe  to  the  end  of  the  book  ; they  take  for  granted  that  what 
has  been  passed  over  was  sufficiently  learned.  . ,. 

Emmamhip. — Good  writing  should,  be  required  os  an  md^eMaffio 

qualification  hereafter  in  candidates  for  the  post  of  teachei.  The  pupnls 
cannot  easily  write  well  when  their  teacher  wuites  badly  . 
hand  should  he  forbidden  in  female  schools.  Howere  ’ and 
every  obstacle,  a considerable  progress  m this  ranc  1 f 

a greater  one  is  likely.  The  ink  supplied  by  the  Board  “ “ive  a 
by  several  teachers;  they  say  that  they  wo  < e_s  - teachers 
higher  price  if  a better  article  were  fumshed.  Some of  the  teachcre 

cannot  induce  the  pupils  to  subscribe  for  or  naiy  T ’ , s delay 
not  afford  to  lie  out  of  their  own  money  during  *e  “any  “ 7 

before  they  reach  the  depot,  so  that  too  often  tie  c 1 , , , t-j  • 

buy  copy-books  in  the  next  town.  Such  paper. 1S  **“ aUowecl  to 
retards  progress  of  the  pupils.  If  the  commission  hitherto  allowedto 
teachers  who  order  requisites  is  suppressed,  the  piactic  y 0 

copy-books  from  stationers  is  likely  to  increase  _ . r-i 

Writing  from  JDictati ^.-Writing  from  dictation  on  "““7 
learned  in  several  schools,  but  in  many  the  pup  _ which  cannot 
stops,  in  the  use  of  capital  letters,  and  m dividing  • „ 0£  tire  most 

he  fully  written  at  the  end  of  aline.  This  branch  is  one  of  almost 

useful  in  the  course;  it  is  the  only  sure 

spelling.  The  frequent  use  of  it  on  paper  reqmiec  .ttent;on  0f  tlie 
by  results  will  be  of  immense  advantage,  as  forcing  constant 

most  indolent  teacher  to  the  necessity  of  preparing  1 P P g,_ 

practice  in  writing.  In  toe  many  instances  the 
rientlv  attend  to  the  correction  of  tlie  errors  mat 
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ttey  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  constant  attention  to 

not  successfully  taught ; the  parents  do  not  care  for  it 
andthe  teacher  has  but  little  tune  for  so  difficult  a branch.  The > third 
class  children  generally  can  name  the  pai'ts  of  speech  pretty  well,  hut 
they  cannot  answer- well  m their  definitions.  -The  fourth  class  seldom 
oarse  well  - The  teachers  should  set  -the  -example  of-  correct  speaking,  oil 
every  occasion,  and  point  out  the  pupil’s  errors  as  they  occur  m speaking 
livffig  the  reLson  for  each  correction.  This  would  be  a most  useful 
practical  daily  lesson  that  could  not  occupy  much  time  and  would  make 
the  subject  more  interesting.  The  young  teachers,  though  knowing  less 
of  the  theory  of  grammar  than  many  of  the  old,  speak  more  correctly. 
They  are  also  less  fond  of  using  immense  long  and  learned  words. 

Geoqraphy. — The  text  hooks  are  not  sufficiently  studied  m several  of 
the  schools,  but  the  pupils  generally  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
maps  of  the  World,  Europe,  British  Isles,  and  Ireland,  as  far  as  pointing 
out  places.  The  parents  are  not  so  averse  to  this  branch  being  taught 
as  they  are  to  grammar,  as  so  many  persons  from  every  locality  have 
emigrated  or  are  about  to  do  so.  The  school-rooms  are  so  damp  that 
the  maps  soon  get  injured  and  are  worn  out  far  sooner  than  a person  m 
Dublin  would  expect.  A free  stock  of  maps  given  periodically  (say  every 
five  years)  would  be  of  great  use  to  the  schools.  Perhaps  what  woulu 
be  better  is  to  give  a large  reduction  in  the  price  of  maps  when  paid  for 
by  the  teacher  or  by  a subscription  among  the  pupils.  Were  schools 
fully  supplied  with  maps  and  due  exertion  used  by  the  teachers  the 
pupils  would  take  a greater  interest  in  this  branch  than  m any 

Needlework. — The  progress  in  this  branch  is  rather  satisfactory.  TJntil 
the  Commissioners  insisted  on  its  being  regularly  taught  and  until  they 
supplied  materials  at  such  a low  rate  little  was  done,  as  neither  managers 
nor  parents  placed  any  value  on  the  subject,  thinking  that  school  was 
not  the  place  for  learning  it.  Too  many  of  the  teachers  allow  much ret 
the  time  to  fancy  and  practically  useless  work,  to  the  neglect  of  plai 
sewing  and  knitting,  and  cutting-out.  But  this  fault  is  becoming  less 
every  day.  Were  the  female  teachers  permitted  to  go  up  to  Dublin  tor 
the  purpose  of  being  trained,  this  branch  would  be  far  better  taugh 
than  it  is  likely  to  be.  Cutting-out  is  not  so  well  taught  as  sewing  an 
knitting ; the  mistresses  in  many  cases  seem  to  he  imperfectly  acqua 
with,  it  themselves. 


Extra  Branches : — 


Singing,  . 
Drawing,  « 
Agriculture, 
Mensuration, 
Geometry,  . 
Algebra,  . 
Book-keeping, 


Schools. 

12 

2 

4 

20 

12 

10 

15 


Numbor  learning. 
686 
62 
142 
182 
97 
76 
121 


General  Profioieney. 
Fair. 
Tolerable. 
Fair. 
Tolerable. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


BooK-Keeping,  . • • , , 

The  agricultural  class  book  is  taught  with  fair  success  in  21  .sciioo 
and  without  any  marked  effect  as  yet  in  46  schools. 

Condition  General  Observations  as  to  the  conditionand  prospects 
■ and  pm!-  tim  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  egiciemj  j 

the  Schools / • .. 

Education  TJntil  very  lately  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  distnc  va^’1®c 
“ .little  from  that  described  in  my  former  reports.  Some  few  of  the  teacners 
became'  more  successful  by  increased  experience  and  attention  ^ 
duty,  but  others  who  are  pretty  good  leave  and  their  places  are 
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„ w left  school.  These  require  some  years’  practice  and 

yo2nt  supervision  on  the  part  of  an  inspector  before  they  can  conduct  Condition 
theh^choo^in Anything  like  an  efficient  manner.  Frequently  rt  appears  aa  r™.,  . 
mSfat  at  last  that  though  not  deficient  in  scholarship  they  have  no 

“Bufn^fgre^cS'ta  been  effected  by  the  int^uctioh 
examination  for  payment  by  results.  To  all  appearance .nothing  could  sug?e8tion, 
move  conducive1  to  exertion  on  the  teachers  part  than  t>e  prospect  of  for  rar»» 
increasing  their  'income  by  having  their  pupils  prepared. fcr  the  annual  ”*c|encyo( 
examination  under  so  clear  and  distinct  a programme  This  is  the  rase  ft.sd.ooli. 
with  respect  to  the  teachers  at  .present  in  office.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
rt!+YStter  class  of  young  men  will  be  induced  to  prepare  for  the  post 
“ "ito  whenSseen  that  the  salary  will  be  so  much  arger 
It  has  been  in  general.  But  this  is  contingent  on  the  amount  that 
"e  earned ^y  the  schools  in  the  first  year  of  the  new  system  To 
S that  system  fairly  and  properly  new  schools  should  not  be  ““*“-** 
i oor  • I’tir,.  grjbools  having  but  a small  attendance.  If  they 

"tS  "be  tpossMe  for  the  teachers  of  the  oldewor  new 
schools  to  be  able  to  earn  a suitable  increase  to  their  income  by  then 
mmils  answering.  The  parents  are  too  fond  of  moving  their  childien 

' Another  thing  to  be  considered  in  working-  the  system  by  results  is, 

p We^rt^SeffectS  the  new  system  for  -creasing  the 
tealers’  salaries®  it  may  be  well  to  consider  some  minor  means  of  making  _ 

^IleWndin^of -feebo^'s,  particularly  the  LessonBooks,m  so  inferior^th^ 

nearly  one-fourth.  of  a class  tav®^otj*\e  ^ of  confusion  and 
is  given  out  for  examination.  Tins  is  a fnv  a Dur)il  -who 

delay  to  the  Inspector.  It  is  also  often  • coSrable 

has  forgot  to  .bring  bis  book  to  school.  It  is 

useless  expense  to  the  Commissioners,  as  ey  ^ binding  of 

schools  at  less  than  first  cost.  If  more  were  . wild  save 

the  books  so  that  it  were  properly  done  the  Oomnnssion^^^  ^ ^ 
in  moneyas  well  as  the  schools  gain  m C1P  • :+esjs  discontinued, 
discount  allowed  the  teachers  on  the  purchase  o q . ^ ^ goard. 

tlie  hardship  to  them  wall  far  outweigh  ePy  occuxs  before  the 
Something  should  he  done  to  lessen  the  delay  ytorc^b^ore^ 

teachers  can  get  the  requisites  they  have  pal  • school  • this 

should  be  sent  in  every  parcel  sent  down  from  ^ 

would  save  the  teachers  the  trouble  of  writing  or  sending  to  the  mspecr 

often  a long  distance. 
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General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  29  Trim;  Mr.  Conwell .—Reading  (including  oral  spelling 
and  explanation). — In  the  year  1870  I examined  for  the  form  Secondary 
No.  1 Report,  including  hoys  and  girls,  4,597  pupils,  and  during  tlie 

past  year  4,468  pnpils.  . , . , 

Out  of  the  total  numbers  examined  m each  year  respectively 

In  1870,  22-2  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  I.  Book  correctly. 

In  1871,  22-7 


In  1870,  26-4 
In  1871,  29-1 
In  1870,  26-8 
In  1871,  30-5 


II.  Book  of  Lessons. 

III.  and  higher  Lesson  Books. 


These  statistics  clearly  show  that,  on  the  whole,  throughout  the  district, 
increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  teaching  of  reading,  and  very 
satisfactory  progress  also  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Arithmetic.— In  1870  the  numbers  examined  in  arithmetic  were  2,591 
pupils,  and  during  the  past  year  3,052  pupils. 

Of  the  entire  numbers  examined  in  each  year  respectively : 

In  1870,  48-5  per  cent,  know  notation  up  to  7 places  of  digits. 

In  1870*  42 -7  per  cent,  were  able  to  work  simple  subtraction. 

In  1870*  23-9  per  cent,  knew  the  compound  rules  and  reduction. 

In  1871, 23,0  „ >».  ., 

In  1870  10  2 per  cent,  knew  simple  proportion  and  practice. 

In  1871, 11-7 

These  calculations  and  comparisons  show  a uniform  and  steady  pro- 
gross  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  district  in  the  various  stages  of  element- 
ary arithmetic,  and  prove  that  this  branch  receives  at  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  that  diligent  attention  which  its  practical  usefulness  to  the 
pupils  in  afterlife  demands.  ...... 

Penmanship.— In  1870  there  were  2,591  pupils  examined  m writing, 
and,  during  the  past  year,  3,052. 

In  1870,  71  -4  per  cent,  of  all  examined  were  able  to  write  on  paper  fairly. 

In  1870*  15*2  per  cent,  of’all  examined  were  able  to  write  a good  hand  with  ease  and  freedom. 
In  1871,  14-0  „ „ 

While  fair  attention  is  paid  to  the  teaching  of  writing  throughout  the 
district,  these  results  do  not  exhibit  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  for  the 
past  year  in  as  satisfactory  a state  as  during  the  preceding  year.  _ 
Writing  from  Dictation.— In  1870  there  were  1,188  pupils  examined 
in  writing  from  dictation,  and  during  the  past  year  1,390. 

In  1870,  58-6  per  cent,  were  able  to  write  down  a sentence  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

In  1871, 5S'8  „ » 

In  1870,  29-2  per  cent,  could  write  from  dictation  correctly. 

In  1871, 30-9  „ » 

These  results  show  a steady  progress  and  a uniform  improvement  in 
plain,  practical  spelling  throughout  the  district.  _ , , 

Grammar.— Of  the  numbers  examined  in  grammar  durmg  the  past  two 
years  respectively: — 

In  1870,  29-4  per  cent,  were  able  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech. 

In  1871,26*9  „ • » , , , . 

In  1870,  8-5  „ parse  aiul  apply  the  rules  of  syntax. 

1111871,11-6  „ 

While  these  returns  show  -a  slight  falling  off  in  the  proficiency  of  the 
pupils  in  an  elementary  knowledge  of  grammar,  they  at  the  same  ime 
exhibit  an  improvement  in  the  numbers  able  to  parse. 
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Geography.— Of  those  examined  in  geography— 

J In  1 870  31-7  p«  cent,  knew  tlie  outlines  of  the  map  ot  the  World. 
In  187b  29-5 
In  1870,  27*5 
In  1871,  81 ‘5 
In  1870,  1*2 
In  1871,  2-2 


maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland, 
a general  course  of  geography. 


r”  -T*  TJt  y £ZJ£itZ  iftSt 

^Mlework-Ont  of  1,305  pupils  examined  in  60  schools  in  1870, 
and  1,466  pupils  in  63  schools  during  the  past  year 

In  1870,  35-9  per  cent,  were  able  to  sew  neatly. 

In  1871, 29-0 
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In  1870,  21*9 
In  1871,  32-8 
In  1870,  14-8 
In  1871,  18*1 


knit  a stocking, 
cut-out. 


T have  had  ample  opportunities  of  knowing  that  plain ^needlework  and 
knitting  are  we U attended  to  throughout  the  district,  and  these  p - 
emteges  show  a satisfactory  and  steady  improvement,  m these  useful  and 
necessary  female  accomplishments. 

Extra  Branches : — 


Singing,  . 

Drawing,  . 

Agriculture, 

Mensuration, 

Geometry, 

Algebra,  . 

Book-keeping, 


Book-keeping,  . * * 

Physical  and  Applied  Science, 


Sohools. 

12 

7 

65 

35 

26 

14 

28 


Number  learning. 

577 

310 

694 

112 

80 

52 

108 

60 


General  Proficiency. 
Pair. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Tolerable. 

Tolerable. 

Middling. 

Fair. 

Satisfactory 


ffenem!  Obmmtim*  as  lo  Profiohmy  ofPupU,  found  in  Mtsndcmce  at 
Inspections  made  during  t/ie  year. 

District  30,  North  Dublin ; Mr.  Sheehy.-I^ 

pitch  than  in  the  country  schools.  K * eac)l  iesson  for  their 

plan  adopted  hy  the  German  teachers,  of  o t]  wont  aiougi 

pupils,  and  of  explaining  P”a^ap^  ^dPbe  s800n  very  much  improved  ; 
the  reading  m the  National  sohools  w read  kid  would  read  it 

for  the  pupils  would  then  understand  w fB  the  <n-eat  characteristic  of 
as  if  they  understood  it,  which,  ate ail  . the  olasses  was 

good  reading.  In  many  instances,  wh  rg  ^hat  instructed  them 

■very  inferior,  X have  got  the  teacheis  and.  ni-mnst  every  case  that 

to  read  paragraphs  for  them,  and  I , °'’3eI™ , 1 ils  showing  that  no 
their  style  was  quite  different  from  that  o P P ’ j recognised 
effort  had  been  made  to  teach  ™teg  by  ®gj,  Je  required  to 
method  of  imitation.  In  some  good  s ff  books,  and  after- 

commit  to  memory  pieces  of  poetry  fio  parfses,  pronunciation, 

wards  recite  them,  paying  due  attention  to  the  pause^,  P^  Bpf,ffing 
emphases,  modulation  of  voice,  and  sense  those  pupils  who 

is  taught  at  each  reading  lesson,  and  in  ® , them  spell  the  words 

are  in  First  Book,  I suggested  to  the  teachers  to  make  them  spell 
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Proficiency 
of  Pupi-ls 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
year. 


Appmdices  to  Thirty-eighth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1871; 

of  each  sentence  off  the  book  or  card  before  attempting  to  read  it,  a, 
spelling  is  a great  auxiliary  to  readmg-m  fact  it  is  an  elementary  kind 
of  reading  • for  in  spelling  the  pupils  group  letters  into  syllables,  and 
syllables  teto  -words,  and  in  reading  they  only  extend  the  process  by 
grouping  words  into  phrases,  clauses,  sentences,  &c 
g Arithmetic.- At  every  inspection  of  the  male,  female,  and  mixed 
schools  of  my  district,  I examined  the  second  class  pupils  m each  of  the 
dmplb-  rules,  the  third  class  on  the  simple  and  compound  rules  and 
occasionally  on  proportion,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  on  these 
mles  and  also  on  practice,  interest,  discount,  fractions,  profit  and 
oss  V On -referring  to  the  proficiency  table  of  tins  report,  I-find 
that  five-ninths  of  the  pupils  present  at  my  inspection  were  learning 
arithmetic,  and  that  44  per  cent,  of  those  learning  it  could  enter 
millions  correctly,  65  per  cent,  could  do  a difficult  sum  m subtraction 
”l  per  cent,  a sum  L compound  division,  and  12  per  cent,  a difficu  t 
sum  in  compormd  proportion  or  practice.  Assuming  the  oldest  pupils 
to  be  the  most  advanced,  which  is  generally  the  case  m every  school, 
it  appears  from  the  table  of  ages  that  all  over  13}  years  are  able  to 
perform  exercises  in  the  last-mentioned  rules.  The  teachers  of  .several 
schools  in  the  district  require  their  advanced  pupils 'to  bring  exercises 
pr-ery  morning  on  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  which  they  had  worked  on 
paper  the  previous  evening  at  home.  I need  scarcely  say  that  such  a 
practice  not  only  improves  the  boys  and  girls  m arithmetic,  out  relieves 
the  teachers  of  a great  deal  of  drudgery,  and  makes  them  very  populai 
with  their  parents  who  like  to  see  their  children  attend  to  -then-  home 
lessons  in  the  evening.  The  examination  of.  the  schools  foi  lesults 
fees,  at  which  the  Inspector  is  obliged  to  require  the  pupils  to  work  on 
paper  exercises  on  arithmetic,  grammar,  &e.  whichlie  has  to  take  h m 
with  him,  and  mark  and  tabulate,  has  had  already  a salutary  effect,  foi 
it  is  compelling  the  teachers  to  hold  similar  examinations  ^mselves,  so 
as  to  beP prepared  for  the  Inspectors,  and  is  accustoming ! *eP"Pds 
accuracy  in  their  answering.  In  my  last  round  of  inspection  fmWI., 

I suggested  to  the  teachers  generally  to  hold  written  exammations 
their  second,  third,  and  higher  classes  once  a week,  or  once  a forfmgH 
on  those  subjects  of  their  respective  programmes  which  come  within  the 

scope  of  suck  an  examination.  , . • 

Penmanship.— In  1870  the  per-centages  of  those  examined  in  writing 
on  paper,  who  could  write  fairly,  and  who  could  unite  with  ease  and 
freedom,  were,  according  to  my  reports  to  the  Office,  47  5 and  14 A 
respectively,  and  in  1871,  49-1  and  18-7.  The. improyment  m to 
writing,  which  these  figures  indicate,  has  been  owing  to  the  ^cdlence 
of  the  copy-books  supplied  at  reduced  rates  by  the  Gcmn^i^ers,  to 
the  more  constant  and  closer  supervision  of  the  writing  ^ ’ 

and  to  the  increased  attention  given  by  them  to  the  writing  of  the  & 
and  second  classes.  More  pains,  however,  require  to  be  taken  with  the 
writing  of  the  classes  referred  to,  as  regards  the  first  steps  m it. 
black  board  should  be  used  at  every  lesson  on  writing  S1™^  , 

junior  classes,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  forms  proporrions^ 
degree  of  sloping  of  the  elements  of  the  letters  and  the  letteis  them 
selves,  and  i/should  -be  used  when  necessary  with  the  senior  classes 
getting  tkem  to  form  tke  difficult  letters  properly.  , . , • 

S Writing  from  Dictation.- Since  I last  reported  on  this  .u^ed m 
connexion  with  the  schools  of  my  district,  there  has  been  no 
the  per-centage  (of  those  examined)  that  could  write  a sef  ™ 
tolerable  acciL^y  j but  as  regards  those  able  to  write  sentences  from 
dictation  with  ease  and  correctness,  there  has  been  an  increase  o p 
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, The  system  of  examination,  which  payment  by  results  has  intro-  M >?«*«»• 
, j i]ie  case  of  schools  under  third  class  and  probationary  teachers,  Ptoftoknej 
duced,  in  the  case  or  nded  to  the  sciools  ^der  first  and  second  of  Pwk 

Ti'teaohers  is  calculated  to  improve  writing  from  dictation  more  than  ™"nJ“ce 
°laSS  branch  of  the  school  programme.  X dare  say  that  the  pre- inspec- 

i by  several  teachers  of  the  district,  during  the  last  quarter  ««a. 
of  187*1  for  a written  examination  of  their  senior  classes  by  me,  accoun  s 
^ sole  meiure  for  the  progress  referred  to  in  this  branch. 

Extra  Branches : Schools.  Number  louning.  . 


Singing.  . 

Drawing,  . 

Agriculture, 

Mensuration, 

Geometry, 

Algebra, 

Book-keeping, 


20 

10 

3 

13 

9 

6 

7 


764 

457 

33 

95 

25 

9 


General  Observations' as  * proficiency  of  Pu^h  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

-TV  n - 4.  Qi  Rpllinamore'  Mr.  Donovan. — Reading  (including  oral 

SpeU“?ddh  “th' “suffidStly1' 

.not  « 

and  show  as  far  as  I can  how 

flip  teachers  can  be  once  made  to  enter  mto  the  teenngs^i.  x> 
they  will  have  little  difficulty  in  teaching  k not  well 

Arithmetic. — Arithmetic  X would  say,  •!  addition,  subtrac- 

taught  in  this  district.  The  pupils  can  wo  rales  fairly,  but 

tion,  and  division,  both  m the  simple  an  P nothing  of 

they  fail  in  i. 

mental.  The  radical  defect,  and  wludi  \a“  ? 'Scarfs  the  exercises 
the  tables  are  not  at  first  thoroughly  le  , , , f t ag  -vell  as 

.are  not  sufficiently  varied.  The  p^ils  are  not 

* “*  - 

alow  a system  of  writing.  The  result  is  a laboured 
writing,  with  little  freedom  or  rapidity.  district  has  the  same 

Writing  from  unlimited 

good  and  bad  qualities  as  the  writing.  A P 1 , i • many  cases 
time  will  usually  write  fairly,  legibly  amd  lam 

with  well-formed  letters,  but  it  is  very lebm ^da^  ag  vell  as  of  writing, 
trying  to  encourage  a more  rapid  system  of  p distinguish  the 

Gmminar. — The  pupils  of  this  district  not 

parts  of  speech,  and  parse  fairly  accoi  cling  ^ j am  trying 

*» 

‘CUm  - ;» - “•  s=  •ssrssras 

been  well  attended  to,  but  the  populatio  , P . q weU  taught.  I 
manufactures,  and  even  the  chief  towns,  \ tlie£Je  pomts,  believing  that 
am  directing  the  attention  of  the  teachers  to  P 
these  ate  the  most  practical  and  of  the  grea  es 
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ApjmndixD.  Needlework. — There  is  a considerable  amount  of  plain  sewing  of  a 

medium  character  in  the  district,  but  little  of  really  first-class  sewing. 
There  is  also  a fair  amount  of  knitting,  but  very  little  embroidery  or 
fancy  work  of  any  description. 

Condition  General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  jrrospects  of  Nationcd  Educa- 
and  pros-  in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 

National  the  Schools.  ' 

Kilucntion 

in  the  Dis-  Mediocrity  is  the  characteristic  of  this  district.  There  are  many 
t”ct'»  pretty  fair  schools,  some  fair,  and  a few  very  fair,  but  no  brilliant  school, 
for  increns-  and  no  subject  taught  in  the  district  with  marked  success.  And  this 
ing  the  effi-  absence  of  schools  of  a high  order  of  merit  is  a very  serious  defect,  for 
thTschcfols  **  throws  a great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  securing  well-qualified  proba- 
tionary teachers  for  schools.  As  a class  the  monitors  are  badly  taught, 
and  the  assistants  still  worse.  In  my  last  two  districts  a few  schools  of 
a high  order  of  merit  existed,  and  I found  them  of  the  greatest  use  both 
as  models  to  other  schools  and  as  training  schools  for  those  wishing  to 
be  teachers.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  in 
this  district  both  by  teachers  and  Inspectors  is  a general  want  of  taste 
on  the  part  of  the  people  for  learning  of  any  description.  Of  course 
this  can  only  be  removed  by  degrees.  I will  now  make  a few  remarks 
on  the  new  result  system.  Its  great  advantage  is  that  it  will  stimulate 
to  exertion  a class  of  teachers  which  nothing  else  could  stimulate.  Repri- 
mands  and  admonitions  were  lost  on  teachers  who  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  bettering  their  class  or  condition,  and  who  calculated  on  the  improba- 
bility of  dismissal.  This  then  is  the  first  and  great  advantage — it  will 
rouse  the  sluggish  and  torpid  teachers.  But  there  are  other  advantages. 
It  -will  create  an  interest  among  the  pupils  themselves  ■,  it  will  introduce 
the  system  of  practising  the  pupils  on  paper,  thus  giving  neatness  and 
accuracy  to  the  work ; it  will  direct  more  attention  to  the  great  subjects 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ; it  will  make  needlework  be  more 
uniformly  attended  to,  and  a better  supply  of  sale-stock  kept ; and  it 
will  remove  the  just  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
that  their  best  pupils  were  frequently  absent  on  the  days  of  inspection. 
The  Managers  too,  if  they  wish  to  be  present,  will  have  an  opportunity. 
The  modifications  which  I would  propose  would  be  these.  I think  £3 
too  little  to  make  the  first  of  third  teachers  exert  themselves,  as  all  will  ob- 
tain that  sum  without  any  effort.  I think  also  that  it  would  be  well  to 
have  double  columns  ruled  for  some  subjects,  such  as  reading,  writing,  and 
dictation,  marked  fair  and  good.  The  advantage  of  this  would  be  that 
the  good  teachers  would  aim  for  the  higher  standard,  and  thus  the  level- 
ling process  which  the  present  system  seems  to  tend  towards  would  be 
counteracted.  I tliink  also  that  it  'would  be  advantageous  to  have  separate 
columns  marked  for  explanation  and  mental  arithmetic.  This  would 
prevent  these  subjects  from  being  merged  in  reading  and  slate  arithmetic, 
for  most  Inspectors  will  be  reluctant  to  refuse  marks  if  the  latter 
branches  are  satisfactory,  and  it  would  be  a check  on  the  Inspectors 
themselves.  I think  too  that  it  would  be  well  to  include  interest  and 
elementary  composition  in  the  fourth  classes,  as  there  are  no  fifth  classes 
in  the  country  districts.  I would  add,  as  a last  suggestion,  that  60  or  70 
per  cent,  (to  be  selected  by  the  teacher  at  his  own  discretion),  in  the  way 
of  promotion,  would  be  sufficient  each  year,  instead  of  the  teacher  being 
obliged  to  present  all  who  pass  in  any  one  subject  in  a new  class.  I have 
made  these  suggestions  believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  the  Inspectors 
in  the  country  in  a new  and  necessarily,  to  some  extent,  experimental 
■system  to  make  suggestions. 
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Appendix  D. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  — — 

Inspections  made  during  the  year.  o/pupUs^ 

found,  in 

District  32,  Tuam  ; Mr.  M‘S  weeny. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  attendance 
and  explanation). — The  proficiency  in  reading,  oral  spelling,  and  ex- 
planation,  is  fail*.  Affectation  in  reading,  which  is  found  to  prevail  in  during  the 
some  districts,  is  entirely  unknown  in  this.  )rear- 

The  practice  of  committing  the  select  poetry  from  the  books,  which 
has  been  imposed  by  the  new  school  programme,  makes  the  pupils  recite 
their  exercises  for  the  teachers,  and  this  lias  improved  both  the  pronun- 
ciation and  the  style  of  expression  in  reading  and  speaking. 

Arithmetic. — The  proficiency  in  this  branch  is  fair,  as  the  pupils  and 
their  parents  prize  it  more  than  any  other  branch  of  the  school  course. 

The  new  programme  has  prescribed  a more  extensive  course  of  arith- 
metic, including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  for  the  Fourth  Class,  and 
this  authorizes  the  Inspector  to  examine  more  minutely  and  more  fully 
in  this  branch,  whilst  the  master  is  bound  to  prepare  the  pupilfe  for  such 
examinations. 

Penmanship.- — The  proficiency  in  this  branch  is  tolerably  fair.  In  a 
few  schools  it  is  taught  with  success,  but  in  these  instances  the  masters 
are  proficients  in  this  art  and  understand  how  to  teach  it.  In  most  of 
the  schools  the  head-lines  in  the  copy-books  enable  the  teachers  to  get 
through  the  exercise  with  little  trouble,  and  in  the  few  instances  in  which 
the  pupils  possess  a facility  for  writing,  the  copy  head-lines  present  a 
good  model.  To  ensure  success  in  this  very  important  department  the 
services  of  an  experienced  writing  master  are  required  in  the  central 
training  schools. 

Wnting  from  Dictation. — All  the  pupils  from  the  first  upwards  are 
instructed  in  this  branch,  and  even  the  senior  draft  of  the  First  Class 
receive  some  instruction  in  it. 

The  proficiency  on  the  whole  is  fair. 

Grammar. — The  proficiency  in  this  branch  on  the  whole  is  tolerable. 

All  the  classes  above  the  first  are  instructed. 

Geography. — This  is  a branch  which  I have  always  known  the  pupils 
to  study  with  pleasure.  Even  the  gaudy  colouring  of  the  maps  in  our 
schools  serves  to  attract  the  attention  and  to  excite  the  fancies  of  the 
children. 

The  pupils,  learn  the  extents  and  relative  sizes  of  the  continents  and 
their  respective  populations,  the  position  of  the  great  mountain  chains, 
the  courses  of  the  great  rivers,  and  the  nature  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
as  well  as  their  uses.  A few  short  and  carefully-taught  lessons  will 
make  the  pupils  familiar  with  these  particulars,  which  will  he  found  a 
great  help  towards  future  progress.  _ 

Needlework. — I found  824  pupils  instructed  in  this  branch.'  The 
pupils  are  well  able  to  knit,  as  it  is  a branch  they  practice  at  home.  In 
sewing  they  are  not  so  proficient,  and  in  cutting-out  still  less  so,  as  the 
materials  for  imparting  instruction  in  this  branch  are  often  insufficient. 

Extra  Branches : — 

Schools.  Number  learning. 


Singing, 

Agriculture, 

Mensuration, 

Geometry, 

Algebra, 

Book-keeping, 


4 

185 

4 

204 

18 

12£> 

18 

132 

14 

18 

IS 

72 

General  Proficieuoy. 
Fair. 

Tolerable. 

Fair. 

Tolerable. 


I found  this  number  in  31  schools. 
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Condition 
and  pros- 
pects of 
National 
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in  the  Dis- 
trict with, 
suggestions 
for  increas- 
ing the  effi- 
ciency of 
the  Schools. 


Appendices  to  Thirty-eighth  Report  of  Commissioners  [187.1. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 

-There  are  at  present  100  schools  in  this  district,  everyone  of  which 
was  in  operation  during  the  year  except  two,  whose  manager  was  absent 
from  home  during  a great  part  of  the  year,  and  who,  on  this  account, 
could  not  have  selected  teachers  for  them. 

Six  schools  have  been  added  to  the  roll  during  the  year— four  ordinary 
and  two  evening  schools — but  there  are  still  several  localities  in  need  of 
National  schools,  as  those  in  operation  are  too  remote. 

The  average  attendance  per  school  for  the  entire  district  in  1871  is 
54-6  and  for  1870  it  was  55,  which  clearly  shows  that  although  the 
number  of  schools  has  increased  six  per  cent.,  the  attendance  per  school 
remains  the  same,  so  that  the  new  schools  did  not  interfere  with  those 
already  in  operation. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  this  district  during  1871  wa3 
130  ; in  1870  the  number  was  126.  Of  the  former  number  40  teachers 
hold  a rank  below  3l,  whilst  in  1870,  60  teachers  held  such  a rank, 
thus  showing  great  progress  in  the  teaching  staff  during  the  year. 

The  number  of  new  teachers — that  is,  parties  who  joined  the  profession 
for  the  first  time — was  16.  Of  this  number  the  convent  schools  supplied 
three  from  their  staffs , of  paid  monitresses ; the  ordinary  National 
schools  supplied  seven  from  their  staff  of  paid  monitors,  and  six  from 
the  ordinary  pupils  of  the  schools.  If  the  monitorial  staff  was  sufficiently 
large  it  would  have  filled  up  all  the  vacancies,  and  thus  afforded  a better 
class  of  young  teachers.  I beg  to  recommend  a larger  staff  of  paid 
monitors  for  this  reason  in  future. 

The  introduction  of  payments  determined  by  results’  fees,  which  was 
introduced  in  a limited  manner  during  the  past  year,  filled  the  minds  of 
the  teachers  with  great  expectations ; but  when  they  had  learned  that 
this  scheme  referred  only  to  principal  teachers,  holding  ranks  below  22, 
they  were  much  disappointed,  but  at  the  same  time  they  candidly 
acknowledged  that  the  relief  was  granted  to  those  who  stood  most  in 
need  of  it. 

- In  this  district  46  teachers  holding  the  rank  of  31,  13  holding  a rank 
of  32,  and  four  probationers ; total  of  all  grades,  63  teachers — not  fully 
50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  staff — will  be,  if  deserving,  sharers  of  these 
fees,  whilst  33  assistants  who  labour  side  by  side  with  them  cannot  be 
participators  ; and  it  is  muck  to  be  regretted  that  so  large  a portion  of 
the  teaching  staff  who  stand  so  much  in  need  of  relief  should  have  been 
excluded  from  any  share  of  the  fees  they  help  to  earn  for  the  principals 
of  their  schools.  In  addition  to  this  latter  number,  34  teachers-  who 
hold  a rank  above  31  are  not  entitled  to  a share  of  the  fees.  . _ 

■ The  duty  of  making  inspections  for  results’  fees  will  diminish  the 
number  of  inspections  capable  of  being  made  in  a given  time  by  50  per 
. -cent.,  or  nearly,  compared  with  the  number  made  for  reports  Sl  or  Sa. . 

• There  are-  on  an  average  100  schools  for  every  school  district,  and 
assuming  that  four  inspections  for  results’  fees  can  he  made  every  week, 
twenty-five  weeks  • of  the  year  will  be  occupied  in  such  inspections, 
thereby  leaving  only  half  the  entire  year  for  such  other  inspections  of 
the  schools  as  .the  Commissioners  may  require.  [When  the  time  for  the 
annual  examinations  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  paid  monitors  is  deducted 
from  this  remaining  half  of  the  year  very  little  over  four  months  will 
remain  for  extern  inspection,  so  that  a new  term  division  of  the  year  foi 
inspecting  all  the  schools,  should  at  once  be.  struck  out,  in  order  that  an 
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Inspector  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  work  to  be  disposed  of  AppetujixD. 
in  a given  time,  and  thus  make  arrangements  for  performing  it.  It  is  . 

quite  clear  that  the  old  division  of  the  year  into  three  terms  would  not 
suit  the  present  duties  of  inspection. 


General  Observations  as  to  ‘proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  Proficiency 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  of^Pupili 

District  33,  Mullingar;  Mr.  M.  It.  Molloy. — Reading  (including  oral 
spelling  and  explanation). — The  degree  of  proficiency  observed  in  the  tions  made 
pupils’  style  of  reading  throughout  the  district  may  be  regarded  as  satis-  during  the 
factory.  ' _ year' 

The  reading  of  the  senior  classes  is  characterized  by  fluency,  and  fail* 
degree  of  intelligence,  while  the  junior  pupils  receive  more  attention  in 
this  important  branch  than  formerly. 

Phrase  spelling  is  now  extensively  practised.  In  the  teachers’  mode 
of  explaining  to  the  pupils  the  subject-matter  of  the  lessons  read  daily, 
no  appreciable  change  has  taken  place.  This  is  one  of  the  least  satisfac- 
tory points  in  the  school  course. 

Arithmetic. — Practical  arithmetic  continues  to  be' well  taught  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  schools.  Marked  attention . has  been  paid,  by 
nearly  all  the  teachers,  to  the  junior  classes  in  notation  and  the  elemen- 
tary rules. 

Penmanship. — In  penmanship  a slight  improvement  is  observable '-as 
compared  with  the  results  in  the  previous  year. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Writing  from  dictation  is  carefully  attended 
to.  The  exercise  copies  of  the  senior  pupils  contained  evidence  of  Con- 
siderable progress. 

Grammar. — The  requirements  .of  the  Programme  of  Instruction  in 
Grammar  have  been  fairly  carried  out. 

Geography. — In  the  majority  of  the  schools  the  senior  pupils  display 
a fair  acquaintance  with  the  outlines  of  the  map  of  the  World,  and  "the 
maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland.  Their  knowledge  of  the  text-book  is  very 
slight. 

Needlework. — Plain  sewing  and  knitting  are  carefully  taught  in  nearly 
all  the  female  schools.  Complaints  of  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the  pupils 
to  bring  materials  for  needlework  are  now  seldom  heard.  . 

Extra  Branches ; — 


Singing,  . 
Drawing,  , 
Agriculture, 
Mensuration, 
Geometry, 
Algebra,  . 
Book-keeping, 
Reasoning, 


Schools. 

7 
7 
9 
7 
6 
3 
- 4 
1 


Numbor  learning. 

267 
168  , 

91 

59 

18 

19 

7 


Goncral  Profioienoy . 

Satisfactory  in  the  convent  schools,  and 
very  fair  in  the  other  schools. 
Mediocre. 

Very  fair. 

Fair. 

Low. 

Fair. 

Low. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  N ational  Edu-  Gow mon 
cation  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  ct),  ot- 
Schools.  National 

_ ..  , ' Education 

; On  the  whole  it  may  be  stated  that  a fail'  degree  of  progress  has  taken  the  Dis- 
place in  this  district  during  the  past  year,  especially  taking  into  con-  tricfc,e^|^a 
sideration  the  unsettled  state  of  the  teachers’  minds  in  consequence  of 
tlieir  claims  for  increased  remuneration  not  having  been  satisfied.  ing  the 

The  instalment  granted  in  the  shape  of  “ results’ fees”  in  the  case  of  ®^cgc^o]0^ 
third  class  teachers  and  probationers,  has  been  so  distributed  as  to  con- 
tent-very few  of  these  teachers,  while  the  fact  of  those . in  the  higher 
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classes  having  been  overlooked  (owing  to  Parliament  not  having  placed 
sufficient  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion) lias  naturally  tended  to  increase  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  teachers 
ranking  above  third  class. 

Having  recently  completed  the  examinations  for  results’  fees  in  07 
schools  in  this  district  conducted  by  third  class  teachers  or  probationers, 

1 find  on  summarising  the  particulars,  that  3,247  pupils  were  presented 
for  examination,  and  that  58-7  per  cent,  of  these  pupils  had  attended 
90  days  or  upwards,  daring  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  examina- 
tion, while  the  attendance  of  41-3  per  cent,  had  fallen  below  90  days, 
In  13  schools  the  majority  of  the  pupils  presented  had  attended  consider- 
ably less  than  90  days. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  teachers  laboured 
in  dealing  with  the  new  programme,  and  the  comparatively  brief  notice 
for  the  assembling  of  the  pupils,  I find  that  the  total  amount  earned  in 
results’  fees  in  these  67  schools  was  .£499  8s.  6(7.,  or,  on  an  average 
£7  9s.  1 cl.  per  school,  and  5s.  2d.  per  pupil  of  those  who  had  attended  90 
days  or  upwards.  These  results  would  obviously  be  higher  if  the  teachers 
were  afforded  a full  year  to  prepare  for  the  examinations. 

The  programme  issued  in  connexion  with  the  examination  for  results’ 
fees  Will  doubtless  be  modified  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  gained  in 
conducting  these  examinations. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Commissioners’  desire  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  teachers  will,  without  further  delay,  meet  with  a proper 
response  in  Parliament — otherwise  the  dissatisfaction  which  so  largely 
prevails  amongst  the  teachers  may  degenerate  into  a feeling  productive 
of  very  injurious  results  to  the  interests  of  popular  education  in  Ireland. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  34,  Galway ; Mr.  Hamilton.— Reading  (including  oral  spel- 
ling and  explanation). — Reading  and  oral  spelling  are  pretty  fairly 
taught  in  most  of  the  schools  in  this  district.  Explanation,  however,  is 
by  no  means  well  attended  to.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  in 
many  of  the  schools  the  children  at  entrance  are  wholly  unacquainted 
with  English. 

Arithmetic. — In  general  this  subject  is  taught  with  only  moderate 
success.  In  the  course  of  my  inspections  I found  in  very  many  cases 
that  pupils  failed  in  accuracy  of  working,  even  when  it  was  evident  tliat 
they  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  different  steps  necessary  to  a 
solution.  This  I attribute  partly  to  the  neglect  of  arithmetical  tables 
by  the  junior  classes,  and  partly  to  the  readiness  with  which  teachers 
accept  solutions  which  are  only  partially  worked  out. 

Penmanship. — -Writing  is  fairly  taught  in  a majority. of  the  schools. 
In  a few  the  style  of  penmanship  is  very  creditable.  In  some  schools 
good  writing  is  rendered  all  but  impossible,  owing  to  the  desks  being 
unsuitable  and  in  bad  repair,  while  in  a few  cases  the  unsatisfactory 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  want  of  a 
proper  supply  of  stationery.  _ , 

Writing  from  Dictation. — On  the  whole  this  subject  is  taught  wi  i 
very  fair  success.  I am  glad  to  find  that  the  number  of  cases  in  wine  1 
paper  is  used  appears  to  .be  on  the  increase.  _ . , 

Grammar.  — Except  in  a few  schools  this  subject  is  not  taught  ynw. 
much  success.  Very  often  the  naming,  of  the  parts  of  speech  by  a cl.iss 
is  a succession  of  mere  guesses,  some  of  them  correct,  others  absurdly 
wide  of  the  mark. 
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Geography— I do  not  tliink  tlmt  this  subject  receives  much  attention.  AppendixD. 
I commonly  find  that  the  answering  in  grammar,  poor  as  it  is,  is  rather  profic;e„,y 
better  than  the  answering  of  the  same  pupils  in  geography.  Not  unfre-  of  Pmils 
quently  indeed  the  teacher  has  only  too  good  an  excuse  for  the  short-"™;*.. 
comings  of  his  pupils  in  the  condition  of  the  maps,  which  in  many  inspec- 
schools  are  so  much  defaced  as  to  be  almost  worthless.  tjom  mad. 

Needlework. — In  the  convent  schools  and  in  a few  others  needlework  18 

is  successfully  taught,  but  in  a considerable  number  of  schools  under 
female  teachers  tlie  proficiency  attained  is  far  from  being  satisfactory. 

Extra  Branches : — 

~ ' ' Number  learning.  General  Proficiency. 

733 
140 
35 


Singing,  . 

Drawing, 

Mensuration,  . 

Geometry, 

Algebra, 

Book-keeping, 


Schools. 

8 

3 

14 

11 

7 

11 


23 

37 


Fair. 

Pretty  fair. 

"I  The  instruction  in  these  branches 
! is  merely  elementary.  The 
r Model  schools  are  not  inclu- 
ded in  this  table. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  Condition 
time  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  o/i°cts 
the  Schools.  National 

My  connexion  with  this  district  has  not  been  long  enough  to  enable  t^e  j);s_ 
me  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  all  the  schools,  tricfc,  with 
I have  no  difficulty,  however,  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  one 
considerable  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  education  is  the  unsatisfactory  ;ng  tjje 
condition  of  the  school-houses.  In  that  part  of  my  district  which  extends  ciency  of 
into  Connemara  the  schools  in  general  are  badly  built,  badly  floored,  ancl  e 
badly  furnished.  In  two  or  three  cases  the  state  of  the  houses  is  such 
that  it  would  almost  seem  better  to  have  the  schools  struck  oft  the  roll. 

This  I feel  to  be  an  extreme  measure,  but  it  may  be  justified  in  cases 
where  the  minimum  qualifications,  which  the  Board  will  tolerate,  foim 
a standard  beyond  which  there  is  no  effort  to  advance. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Fupils  found  in  Attendance  at  ^r^c‘®®cy 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  found  in 

District  35,  Ballinasloe ; Mr.  O’Neill.  — I have  only  to  remark,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  proficiency  in  the  different  subjects  of  the  school  t;ons  macie 
course,  as  shown  by  the  results  of  my  inspection  during  the  year  1871,  during  the 
is  of  nearly  the  same  character  as  that  noted  under  each  head  foi  t le  year< 
year  1870,  perhaps  a shade  lower  in  grammar  and  geography. 

Extra  Branches : — „ , _ . . _ 

Schools.  Number  loaming.  General  Proficiency 


Singing, 

Drawing,  . 

Agriculture, 

Mensuration, 

Geometry,  . 

Algebra, 

Book-keeping, 

Physical  and  Applied  Science, 


6 

5 
15 
12 
13 

6 
8 
1 


433 

145 

130 

32 

39 

17 

20 

15 


Good. 

Fair. 

Fair. 
Tolerable. 
Pretty  fair. 
Poor. 

Fair. 

Very  good. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  hational  proa. 
Education  in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  t?  of 
Of  the  Schools.  Education 

The  year  1871,  forming  what  may  be  called  a “transition! “ ™e  £ to  Db. 
educational  arrangements  of  the  schools  connected  with  e r 

Board,  I do  not  deem  it  advisable,  on  this  occasion,  to  en  ei  m o y 
lengthened  discussion  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  a lona  e u 
tion  in  this  district } the  experience  that  I have  had  m e P 
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ArntmdixD.  'working  of  the  new  system  being  as  yet  too  Umited  to  justify  me  in 
— ‘ putting  on  record  any  inferences  that  I may  have  drawn  with  regard  to 

Sd°t‘r  its  probable  effects  on  our  schools  . 

p.ct.  of  I may  state,  however,  that,  short  as  my  experience  is,  it  is  sufficient 
National  tQ  gll0w  tte  wealmess  of  one  of  the  stock  objections  urged  against  the 
SoaDU  results’  system— viz.,  that  teachers  would  occasionally  suffer  serious 
trict,  with  pecuniary  loss  by  the  absence  of  some  of  their  best  pupils  on  the  day 
suggestions  cxam^ati0n.  I have  now  examined,  on  the  results’  system,  more 
tagTheTffi-  than  one-half  the  schools  of  this  district  and  these  the  most  disacl- 
cienoy  of  vantaveouslv  circumstanced ; yet  "I  can  confidently  say  that,  of  the  pupils 
the  School!.  ^iose°  attendance  qualified  them  to  earn  payments  for  the  teacher, 
scarcely  any  failed  to  attend  on  the  day  notified  for  my  visit. 

I can  also  state  that  a classification  of  the  schools  according  to  their 
value  as  tested  by  the  results’  examination,  would  correspond  very 
closely  with  the  estimate  I had  previously  formed  as  to  then-  compare- 
tive  efficiency.  . . . . , * 

:.  Tlie  new  “ results’  programme  ” may,  m my  opinion,  be  advantageously 
modified  in  many  respects— the  most  important  being  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  grades,  or  standards,  so  as  to  admit  of  a child  who  attends 
with  fail'  regularity^,  passing  from  one  grade  'to  another  with  a year’s 
preparation.  A grade  introductory  to  the  present  first-class  standard  is, 
I think,  necessary.  If  introduced,  teachers  might  be  allowed  the  option 
of  preventing  children  under  seven  in  this  grade,  or  as  infants ; but  to 
encourage  them  to  adopt  the  former  alternative,  the  payment  earned  by 
a “full 'pass”  in.  tliis  introductory  standard  should  be  somewhat  higher 
than  the  fee  payable  for  infants.  Many  other  changes  and  modifications 
suggest  themselves  to  me  ; hut  I think  it  better  to  defer  their  discussion 
until  further  experience  shall  enable  me  to  test  their  value. 

Before  closing  this  report,  I feel  myself  called  upon  to  state  that 
some  change  in  the  mode  of  appointing  teachers  to  workhouse  schools 
seems  necessary  to  prevent  these  schools  from  being  characterised,  as  a 
class,  by  inefficiency.  Under  the  present  system -of  election  merit  is 
very  frequently  left  altogether  out  of  consideration;  and  candidates 
whose  unsatisfactory  antecedents  would  prevent  any  individual  manager 
from  selecting  them  to  take  charge  of  a school,  being  sometimes  electe 
by  a Board  of  Guardians  in  preference  to  highly-qualified  and  efficient 
teachers,  who  had  not  sufficient  local  influence  to  secure  a majority  oi 
votes. 


Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  m 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
year. 


General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of ^ Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  * 

District  36,  Parsonstown ; Dr.  Brown  .—Reading  (including  oial 
spelling  and  explanation). — The  proficiency  in  reading  continues  to  e 
progressive.  The  number  able  to  read  First  Book  only  is  slightly  lowei 
than  in  1870,  but  a greater  number  were  able'  to  read  the  more  advance 
hooks,  and  in  all  the  constituents  of  good  reading  the  improvemen  is 
greater  than  these  numbers  indicate.  Indistinctness  is  not  by  . any 
-means  as  prevalent  as  it  used  to  be,  and  the  reading  is  generally  uen 
and  intelligent.  Reading  at  home  is  now  more  practised  than  7 

and -the  increased  intelligence  of  the  children  has  a beneficial  eftec  on 
the  style  of  reading.  The  worst  readers  are  adult  pupils  whose  e uca 
,tiqn;  was  neglected  in  childhood,  and  whose  attendance  is  confinec  o 
„two;or  three  months  in  the  winter.  The  general  ignorance  o sue 
;gupiis_  and  their  limited  knowledge  of  the  language  retard  then  pipgie.. 
in  this  branch  more  than  in  any  other. 
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Oral  spelling  is  fairly  attended  to,  and  tlie  answering  on  the  subject-  Appzn&ixD, 
matter  of  the  lessons  is  greatly  improved.  pr  TT“  ' 

Arithmetic. — Tlie  table  of  proficiency  shows ‘considerable  improvement  of  Pupils* 
in  arithmetic  under  every  head,  and  I have  no . doubt  it  represents  a found  . 
real  progress  that  is  going  on  in  the  schools.  At  the  same  time  the  atkspec-8 
examinations  on  results  show  more  failures  in  this  branch  than  hi  any  tions  nude 
other — in  fact  nearly  as  many  as  in  all  tlie  others  taken  together.  during  the 

Several  causes  probably  contribute  to  this  unsatisfactory  result.  The  3rear‘ 
schools  hitherto  examined  on  results  are  under  unclassed  or  low-classed 
teachers,  several  of  them  inexperienced  and  in  point  of  efficiency  much 
below  average.  The  examinations  have  been  held  at  an  unfavourable 
period  of  the  year,  when  many  of  the  children  have  been  brought  in  for 
the  occasion,  after  long  absence,  and  the  teachers  had  the  results’  pro- 
gramme a very  short  time  before  the  examination — too  short  to  bring 
the  children  up  to  its  requirements.  Their  deficiency,  however,  appears 
greater  than  it  really  is,  as  I have  no  doubt  a large  proportion  of  the 
failures  was  due  to  want  of  practice  in  working  sums  on  paper. 

When  the  teachers  know  what  is  required,  and  have  had  sufficient  time 
to  prepare  for  these  examinations,  there  will  be  fewer  failures. . The 
ground-work  has  been  well  laid  in  the  careful  teaching  of  notation  and 
the  simple  and  compound  rules.  Most  of  the.  failures  have  been  in 
reduction  and  proportion,  and  among  children  of  third  class.  ...  . 

Penmanship. — W riting  is  rather  neglected  in  First  Glass  and  Junior 
Second.  There  is  rarely  any  systematic  instruction  in  writing  on  slates  ; 
making  figures  appears  to  constitute  the  greater  part  of  that  exercise.; 
hence  the  failures  are  numerous  in  the  junior  division.  But  in  the 
liigher  classes  there  is  improvement  and  satisfactory  progress.  • The 
degree  of  excellence  attained  by  the  pupils  in  different  schools  varies 
considerably,  as  tlie  amount  of  supervision  which  the  teachers  bestow 
on  this  exercise  is  very  different,  but  on  the  whole  the  proficiency- in 
this  branch  is  very  fair. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — I do  not  think  wilting  from  dictation  has 
improved  during  the  past  year.  The  numbers  who  acquitted  themselves 
tolerably  or  well  are  almost  the  same  as  in  1870 ; but  I notice  in  the 
dictation  exercises  on  paper  numerous  errors  in  the  division  of  words 
into  syllables,  and  an  almost  total  neglect  of  punctuation.  I have  directed 
the  attention  of  teachers  to  these  defects  and  expect  to  find  improve- 
ment soon. 

Grammar. — The  proficiency  in  grammar  appears  also  to  be  nearly 
stationary.  The  total  number  of  passes  exceeds  the  number  able  to  read 
third  or  higher  books,  but  there  are  few  who  have  a clear  knowledge  of 
syntactical  parsing. 

Geography. — The  answering  on  geography  was.  better  than  I ever 
found  it  before  in  this  district.  I attribute  this  improvement  mainly,  to 
an  increased  supply  of  good  new  maps.  There  was  difficulty  and  too 
long  delay  in  replacing  the  old  free  stock  maps  by  new  ones,  but  during 
the  last  two  years  almost  all  the  schools  have  purchased  a good  supply. 

•fhe  interest  in  geography  has  revived,  and  there  is  encouraging  pro- 
gress. 

Needlework. — There  is  remarkable  improvement  in  every  department 
°f  needlework.  The  supply  of  suitable  materials  continues  to  improve, 
the  instruction  is  more  systematic,  and  in  schools  where  this  branch 
is  taught,,  all  who  are  of  suitable  age  now  learn.  I cannot  say  that 
there  is  any  marked  defect  in  the  teaching  of  needlework  in  any  school 
in  this  district,  and  from  the  increased  attention  now  given  to  it  X have 
no  doubt  present  attainments  will  be  far  surpassed  in  future  years. 

R 2 
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Extra  Branches. — 


Singing 

Drawing,  . • 

Agriculture,  •» 

Mensuration, 

Geometry,  . 

Algebra,  .... 
Bookkeeping, 

Trigonometry,  . • _ • 

Physical  and  Applied  Science, 


Schools. 

Number  learning. 

General  Proficiency. 

12 

673 

Fair. 

13 

580 

Good. 

24 

278 

Fair  generally. 

26 

108 

Fair. 

28 

115 

Fair. 

22 

74 

Tolerable. 

1/5 

05 

Tolerable. 

3 

13 

Fair. 

1 

12 

Fair. 

General  Oisa'vatimu  as  to  the  condition  anil  prospects  of  National  fiihmi- 
tion  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  fin ■ increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 

The  state  of  education  in  this  district  may  be  briefly  described  as 
slowly  progressive,  both  as  regards  the  attendance  of  children  and  pro 
ficiency.  The  progress  is  not  very  perceptible  in  a year  or  two,  but  if 
we  include  a period  of  four  years  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  of 
improvement.  In  1868  the  average  attendance  was  4,790  ; in  1871  it 
was  5,217 — that  is,  an  increase  of  nearly  nine  per  cent.,  although  there 
is  probably  no  increase  in  the  population. 

A comparison  of  the  tables  of  proficiency  for  the  same  years  gives  an 
equally  satisfactory  result.  The  numbers  wlio  passed  in  the  highest 
grade  of  the  three  most  important  subjects,  reading,  writing,  and  aritb- 
metic,  are  as  follow  : — 

Able  to  read  Third  or  higher  Books  in  1868,  . 981  or  18'0  per  cent,  of  number  examined. 

„ „ > 1871,  . 1,167  „ 23-0 

Able  to  work  sums  in  proportion,  8sc..  in  1868,  . 448  „ 12*0  „ » 

„ „ 1871,  . 641  „ 18*1  „ 

Able  to  write  a good  hand  in  1868,  . 257  „ 7 ‘6  „ j» 

„ „ 1871,  . 385  „ 11-4 


There  is  still  a considerable  number  of  children  of  the  school-going 
age  in  towns  and  villages  who  attend  no  school.  The  parents  of  the?e 
children  are  poor,  but  it  is  owing  to  their  carelessness  rather  than  their 
poverty  that  their  children  are  growing  up  in  ignorance.  There  is  no 
want  of  school-accommodation — they  would  be  admitted  free,  most  of 
them  are  unemployed,  and  yet  they  do  not  go  to  school.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  these  children  can  be  reached  under  our  present  system. 
Their  compulsory  education  would  he  a blessing  both  to  themselves  and 
society. 

During  the  past  year  several  school-houses  have  undergone  extensive 
repairs,  and  in  several  the  school  furniture  has  been  repaired  or  renewed. 
One  new  school-house  has  been  built,  and  arrangements  are  in  progress 
for  building  four  others — three  to  replace  old  and  unsuitable  houses, 
and  one  where  no  school  previously  existed.  ^ , 

As  the  change  in  the  mode  of  determining  the  amount  of  teachers, 
salaries,  by  having  a part  fixed  and  a part  dependent  on  the  “ resu  ts 
of  their  teaching,  has  been  very  recently  introduced,  and  is  but  partia 
in  its  operation,  I consider  it  prudent  to  defer  making  any  observations 
on  the  influence  it  is  likely  to  have  on  the  state  of.  education,  till  ie 
plan  has  had  a fair  trial.  As  regards  the  effect  this  change  will  i«a® 
on  the  income  of  teachers  from  the  State,  I may  remark  that  the  “ resu  s 
payments  ” will  increase  very  materially  the  salaries  of  efficient  teac  ier 
if  the  scale  of  fees  set  forth  in  the  programme  be  fully  paid. 

District  37.— No  observations.  Inspector  died  before  close  of  year.. 
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General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  38,  South  Dublin ; Mr.  O’Carroll.— Reading  (including  oral 
spelling  and  explanation).— Reading,  as  hitherto,  very  fair  in  the  girls’ 
schools,  especially  the  convent  schools,  in  the  boys’  schools  not  so  good. 
Oral  spelling  fair.  In  all  the  schools  the  pupils  are  deficient  in  expla- 

"^The  per-centage  of  marks  for  reading  in  1870  was  87  ; hut  in  1871 

only  81.  , . . , . . . 

Arithmetic. — In  proportion  to  the  number,  there  lias  been  marked  im- 
provement in  this  branch. 

The  per-centage  for  1870  was  74  ; in  1871  it  was  89. 

Penmanship. — In  this  branch  also  there  has  been  considerable  improve- 
ment compared  with  previous  year. 

In  1870  out  of  3,196  examined,  only  1,145  obtained  marks,  while  out 
of  2,715  examined  in  1 871,  marks  were  given  to  1,200. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Stationary;  the  per-centage  for  1870  and 
1871  being  69. 

Grammar. — Some  slight  improvement. 

The  per-centage  of  marks  for  1870  was  51 ; the  per-centage  for  18  r 1 
was  54.  . _ 

Geography. — Geography  now  required  only  from  the  senior  classes,  i 
cannot  point  out  any  improvement  in  this  branch  this  yeai\  For  2,200 
examined  in  1870  the  marks  were  1,273.  For  2,882  examined  in  1871 
the  marks  were  only  1,202.  However,  in  the  highest  class  there  has 
been  some  improvement. 

Needlework. — Improved. 

For  2,121  examined  in  1,1170,  Hie  marks  were  1,837 
Fori  >09  „ 1,871,  „ . ’.268 

The  per-centage  in  1870  was  62 
„ 1871  „ 74 


Appendix  D. 

Proficiency 
of  pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  in  spec-  • 
tions  made 
during  the 
year.  . 


Extra  Branches 

Singing,  . 

Drawing,  . 

Mensuration, 

Geometry, . 

Algebra,  . 

Book-keeping,  . 

Physical  and  Applied  Science. 


Schools. 

37 

10 

a 

l 


umber  learning. 
4,125 
316 
20 
4 
1 

20 

1G 


General  Troficieuey. 


In  general  merely  ele- 
mentary. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  ami  prospects  of  National  Educa-Cwdttxon 
tion  in  the  Distinct,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  oj  tspo( 
the  Schools.  Edu^fcio 

I have  little  to  add  to  my  remarks  in  the  former  year.  The  schools  jn  t|je  p-iS. 
are^rather  stationary  in  attendance  and  proficiency.  Much  progress  can-  tnct,  with 
not  he  expected  until  some  change  for  the  better  is  made  in  the  salaries 
of  the  assistants  and  monitors.  . 5ng  t’ie  effi_ 

In  St.  Catherine’s  male,  a large  school,  there  is  now  only  one  assistant,  ciency^^ 
formerly  it  had  two  or  three.  In  Iiarold’s-cross  only  one,  and  no  mon- 
itor, it  should  have,  as  hitherto,  two  assistants.  In  Haddington-roacl, 
and  Dun  drum  male  no  assistant  at  all.  In  Ttathmines  male  ant 
Edmondstown  neither  monitor  nor  assistant  teacher.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, with  but  one  teacher,  the  classes  cannot  be  taught  as  required, 
nor  can  the  time-table  he  complied  with. 

; The  Managers  rarely  give  local  aid  to  assistants,  and  where  they  do  give 
*t  the  aid  is  so  small  that  in  those  days  no  young  man  of  good  attainments 
oan  be  expected  to  accept  the  situation  of  assistant  in  a National  school. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  a great  deal  of  sickness  m.  p 
city,  and  the  attendance  in  the  schools  declined. 
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General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 


District  39  Carlow ; Mr.  Hanlon.— Reading  (including  oral  spelling 
raid  explanation).—1 There  lias  been  very  fair  progress  made  m reading 
during  the  year  in  all  the  schools  throughout  the  district.  In  few 
■ instances,  indeed,  is  a finished  style  of  reading  to  be  met  without  in 
general  the  pupils  of  the  different  classes  are  able  to  read  with  fluency, 
directness,  and  a fair  amount  of  intelligence.  There  has  been  jui  in- 
crease of  9 per  cent,  in  the  number  of  pupils  able  to  read  the  different 
lesson  books,  over  what  I foimd  having  the  same  amount  of  proficiency 


in  the  previous  year.  . 

Spelling  and  explanation  do  not  appear  to  receive  the  attention  either 
from  teachers  or  pupils,  which  then*  importance  demands.  I have  been 
careful  to  direct  the  special  attention  of  the  teachers  to  this  defect  at  my 
several  visits,  hut  as  yet  I cannot  say  that  my  observations  or  suggestions 
have  been  attended  with  much  results.  I have  had  a very  large  number 
of  failures  in  spelling  in  those  schools  which  have  been  examined  by  me 
for  results’  fees,  and  I liave  been  very  careful  to  point  out  to  the 
teachers  of  these  schools  the  pecuniary  loss  to  themselves  which  these 
failures  involve ; so  that  I hope  front  this  practical  method  of  shoving 
the  teachers  the  necessity  of  giving  increased  attention  to  the  teaching 
of  spelling  and  explanation  in  tlieir  schools,  that  a material  lmpioic- 
ment  will  be  made  in  these  subjects  during  the  current  year. 

Arithmetic, — Although  there  has  been  fair  improvement  this  year 
over  last,  in  the  number  able  to  work  the  different  arithmetical  exercises 
required  for  the  secondary  Ho.  1 report,  nevertheless,  arithmetic  is  iar 
from  being  in  a satisfactory  state  in  the  schools  of  this  district.  . I nave 
met  with  a 'greater  number  of  failures  in  arithmetic,  in  my  examinations 
for  results’  fees,  than  in  any  other  subject  specified  on  the  programme. 
This  arises  from  the  imperfect  and  mechanical  manner  in  winch  arith- 
metic is  taught  in  most  of  the  schools.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  loss 
to  the  teachers,  arising  from  these  failures,  will  have  the  effect  of  making 
them  more  alive  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  better  and  more  successful 
plans  for  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  future. 

Penmanship. — The  improvement  in  penmanship  during  the  past  year 
has  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  both  as  regards  the  quality  of  the 
writing,  and  the  number  learning  to  write  on  paper.  All  the  pup  s, 
from  the  senior  draft  of  first  class  upwards,  use  paper  m learnings 
write.  In  the  senior  draft  of  first  class  the  pupils  use  No.  1 of  I osters 
copies,  and  in  general  make  a good  attempt  at  imitating  the  headlines-— 
the  junior  draft  of  second  class  write  on  No.  2,  and.  the  senior  draft 
write  very  fairly  on  Ho.  4 of  the  same  series.  The  pupils  of  t e v 

and  fourth  classes  are  in  general  able  to  write  a good  legible  hand. . J 

comparatively  satisfactory  state  of  this  subject  is  principally  owing, 
the  use  of  the  excellent  copy-books  of  Mr.  Foster.  A better  supervision 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  a more  careful  imitation  of  the  headline 
by  the  pupils,  would  be  attended  with  still  more  satisfactory  resu  s. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — ~W riting  from  dictation  is  taught  in  a 
schools  of  the  district  from  second  class  upwards,  and  with  toleia.  y a 
success.  Greater  attention,  however,  to  oral  spelling,  and  especia  y 
the  spelling  of  phrases,  is  still  required.  To  secure  a pass  for  spe  mg 
the.  examination  for  results,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupils,  even  m seep, 
class,  should  be  able  to  copy  sentences  on  paper,  and  to  write  irom 
tion so  that  teachers  will  find  it  necessary  in  future  to  make  then  P^P 
commence  these  exercises  sooner,  and  to  give  them  greater  attention 
were  formerly  done.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to  expec  ve  , 
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material  improvement  during  tlie  current  year  in  this  important  branch  ^ppendixD. 
of  the  School  course.  ; Proficiency 

Grammar. — There  has  been  an  improvement  of  9 per.  cent  made  this  of  Pupils 
year  in  the  number  who  passed  in  grammar  over  what  I returned  last 
year;  still  the  subject  is  not  by  any  means  successfully  taught  inthe  ^ inspect 
schools  of  this  district.  The  knowledge  of  grammar  possessed  by  the  tions  made 
pupils  is  in  general  confined  in  the  lower  classes  to  naming  the  parts  of  tho 
speech  in  a mechanical  manner,  and  in  the  higher  classes  to  parsing  an 1 
easy  sentence ; but  anything  like  a fair  knowledge  of  the  text-hook  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with. 

Geography.— There  has  been  very  fair  improvement  made  in  geography 
during  the  past  year.  A better  knowledge  of  the  maps  prevails  among 
the  pupils,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  able  to  express  their  answers 
better,  and  in  more  geographical  language  than  what  I found  in.  this 
respect  last  year. 

Needlework. — I found  this  year  493  girls  “able  to  sew  neatly,’  540 
“able  to  knit  a stocking,”  and  122  “proficient  in  cutting-out,”  while  the 
numbers  returned  by  me  last  year  as  being  proficient  in  these  branches 
were  respectively  455,  471,  and  SO.  This  shows  a decided  improvement, 
yet  much  more  satisfactory  results  might  have  been  realised  by  increased 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  workmistresses  to  the  teaching  of  the  useful 
kinds  of  needlework,  and  also  to  the  keeping  up  of  a better  supply  of 
work  materials  in  their  schools. 


Extra  Branches : — 

Singing,  . . , 

Agriculture,  . . 

Mensuration,  , . 

Geometry,  . . , 

Algebra,  . , 

Book-keeping,  , , 


Number  learning. 

General  Proficiency. 

384 

Tolerably  fair. 

30 

V ery  fair. 

50 

Poor. 

50 

Poor. 

32 

Poor. 

4 

Poor. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  Condition 
tion  in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools.  National 


..  . . Education 

The  number  of  well-conducted  or  efficient  schools  m this  district,  is  jn  the  Dis- 
few;  many  of  them  are  scarcely  above  mediocre , while  a large  majority 
of  them  are  decidedly  had.  Few  of  the  teachers  have  received  the  tram  for  increas- 
ing, or  are  possessed  of  the  method  or  skill  in  teaching,  so  necessary  to  jllg  the  effi- 
ensure  success.  There  are  121  teachers  of  all  grades  in  the  district,  and  o1b> 

of  these,  80  have  received  little  or  no  training  for  the  efficient  discharge 
of  the  important  duties  they  have  undertaken.  The  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things  is,  that  nearly  all  the  subjects  of  the  school  course  are 
taught  in  a routine,  mechanical  manner.  The  teachers  are,  however, 
not  so  much  to  blame  for  this,  for  they  are  prohibited  from,  attending 
the  training  establishment,  and  if  any  of  them  are  rash  enough  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  method  of  improving  in  schoolmastership,  they  find 
themselves  deprived  of  their  situations  when  them  course  of  training  is 
over.  But  there  is  another  method  of  improving  their  knowledge,  and 
raising  their  classification,  which  I do  not  find  them  so  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  as  they  ought,  namely,  by  study.  Scarcely  any  candidates 
for  promotion  have  presented  themselves  for  the  two  years  I have  been 
in  charge  of  the  district,  and  while  all  teachers  are  loncl  in  their  demands 
for  improved  salaries,  scarcely  any  of  them  are  found  willing  to  adop 
this  means  of  raising  their  social  position,  and  adding  to  them  yeai  y 
incomes.  The  number  of  properly  qualified  teachers  is  every  year  de- 
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creasing,  and  although,  there  are  several  vacancies  for  both  principal  and 
assistant  teachers  in  the  district,  yet  it  is  found  impossible  to  induce 
qualified  persons  to  undertake  the  duties ; because  the  emoluments  of 
the  situations  are  so  very  poor,  and  in  consequence,  those  who  do  offer 
themselves,  are  found  to  be  totally  unfit  for  anything  like  an  efficient 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  teaching.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things 
appears  to  me  to  be  to  increase  the  teachers’  salaries,  so  as  to  make  their 
position  at  ‘once  respectable  and  comfortable,  and  thus  induce  well  edu- 
cated and  properly  qualified  persons  to  enter  the  service. 

The  scheme  of  payment  by  results,  which  was  introduced  in  the  encl 
of  last  year,  is,  no  doubt,  a step  in  this  direction,  and  must  act  very 
beneficially  upon  the  state  of  education  in  our  schools,  by  causing  the 
teachers  to  be  more  earnest  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  more 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  best  and  most  successful  methods  of 
imparting  instruction  to  their  classes.  But  payment  by  results  will  not 
be  effective  unless  some  means  be  employed  for  securing  a more  regular 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Parents  are  very  careless  and  in- 
different regarding  their  children’s  attendance  at  school,  and  often  keep 
them  at  home  upon  very  slight  and  trivial  pretexts.  Even  on  the  days 
of  examination  for  results,  when  previous  notice  of  the  Inspector’s 
visits  had  been  given,  I have  remarked  many  children  playing  about  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  schools,  who  should  have  been  present, 
and  whose  attendances  would  have  been  sufficient  to  earn  result  fees  for 
their  teachers,  had  they  been  at  school.  The  remedy  for  this  appears 
to  me  to  be  compulsory  attendance  of  the  pupils,  and  a.local  school  rate 
in  aid  of  the  teachers’  salaries. 


Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
year. 


General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils,  found  i\i  attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 


District  40,  Bray;  Dr.  MacSheehy. — In  consequence  of  the  partial 
introduction  of  the  “results’”  system— in  accordance  with  which  I 
examined  towards  the  close  of  1871,  forty  schools — thirteen  schools  out 
of  100  in  the  district  remained  unexamined  for  the  “ Secondary  No. 
1 ” report.  Some  of  these  schools  being  among  the  largest  in  the  district, 
it  happened  that  only  4,907  pupils,  against  5,940  in  the  previous  year, 
were  examined  for  the  detailed  report  “ S1.”  The  basis  of  comparison 
with  former  years  was  thus  materially  altered. 

The  general  character,  however,  of  the  pupils’  proficiency  did  not 
prevent  any  appreciable  difference  from  that  described  in  my  report  for 
the  year  1870.  Upon  this  account,  and  as  the  system  of  inspection  is 
entering  upon  a new  phase,  I do  not  at  present  find  myself  in  a position 
to  offer  any  observations  likely  to  prove  useful,  with  reference  to  the 
details  of  instruction. 


Extra  Branches : — 


Singing, 

Schools. 

9 

Number  learning. 

459 

Gcnoral  Proficiency 
Very  fair. 

Drawing,  . 

2 

56 

Very  fair. 
Moderate. 

Agriculture, 

Mensuration, 

3G 
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19 

46 

Moderate. 

Geometry,  . 

9 

35 

V ery  limited. 

Algebra, 

2 

11 

Fair. 

Book-keeping,  . 

9 

31 

Moderate. 
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Genentl  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prosjteds  of  ATatimud  Ed-uca- . AppadhiD. 
tion  ill  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  Condition 
the  Schools.  _ peetstf' 

Tlie  numerous  changes  of  teachers  which  have  occurred  during  the  National 
year,  and  their  attendant  circumstances  have  afforded  fresh  evidence  of 
that  unsettled  and  discontented  feeling  -which  has  already  been  so  often  trict>  vith 
mentioned  in  the  reports  of  Inspectors,  and  have  shown  that  in  this  suggestions 
part  of  the  country  the  calling  of  school-master  has  become  very  nnpop-  g> 
ular  with  young  men  of  the  class  from  which  vacancies  were  formerly  ciellcy  o( 

6X  six  schools  in  which  male  teachers  were  required  no  eligible 
peraons  offered  from  within  the  district.  Men  from  other  districts  were 
appointed  after  considerable  delay  in  some  instances,  and  of  these  six 
teachers  two  liavo  since  left  the  service,  and  another  the  district. 
Twenty-four  changes  of  touchers  took  place  during  the  year,  affecting 
twenty-nine  principals  mid  nine  assistants.  These  were  completed 
changes,  the  vacancies  having  been  filled  up  ; in  addition,  four  principal 
teacherships  remained  vacant  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  want  of  suitable 
candidates.  One  of  these  vacancies  existed  for  the  whole  year,  a second 
dated  from  July,  and  the  two  others  from  October.  The  district  no 
longer  supplies  its  schoolmasters ; and  teachers  irom  the  distant  places 
generally  make  but  brief  stay.  Many,  no  doubt,  are  imbued  with  a 
nomadic  spirit:  but  in  most  cases  the  constantly  increasing  cost  ot 
living,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  sufficient  attendances  m rural 
districts,  the  population  of  which  is  steadily  decreasing,  are  the  two 
substantial  reasons  for  migration. 

Young  men  of  intelligence  and  enterprise  are  anxious  to  have  then'  posts 
for  commercial  situations,  or  for  appointments  m the  Civil  bervice  as 
regards  the  general  body,  however,  the  men  of  middle  age,  and  those 
whose  homeities  restrain  them  from  trying  to  mend  then-  fortunes  m 
new  spheres,  I have  recently  seen  indications  of  hope  revived  by  the 
instalment  of  higher  remuneration  granted  in  the  shape  ot  results  tees. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  Profld.n., 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  foundi 

District  41,  Portarlington  ; Mr.  Coyle.— Heading  (including  oral 
spelling  and  explanation).— Reading  is  improving,  but  rarely  can  oe  tioil3  mad« 
characterised  as  intelligent,  even  among  the  higher  classes,  few  of  whom  dunng  the 
possess  a knowledge  of  language,  tlie  connexion  and  depen  enceo 
and  subordinate  sentences,  to  make  it  so.  .• 

Many  pupils  of  second,  third  and  fourth  class  can  rea  a p an 
■ or  piece  of  poetry  fairly  in  a plain  mechanical  way,  a “ S 
stops  marked  in  the  books  and  with  a. not  very  faulty  cat  enc  . 
is  a considerable  improvement  in  pronunciation,  fan-  and  rather  successf 
attention  being  paid  to  the  vowel  sounds  and  the  conec  ion  p 1 
local  errors.  , • 

Oral  spelling  is  generally  well  attended  to  by  teac  eis  an  P I ■ 

In  explanation  there  is  scarcely  any  perceptible  progress,  very  few  of 
tlie  teachers  having  the  knowledge  or  ability  to  ea  1 IP’ 

M Arithmetic.—' This  subject  is  in  a fair  state  generally.  As  an  art  it 'S 
fairly  taught,  but  as  a theory  the  results  are  not  satisfactory  even  amongst 
the  more  advanced  classes.  . ...  QTir1 

Penmanship. — There  is  considerable  improvement  m \w  g, 
improvement  is  likely  to  increase. 
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The  chief  defect  in  teaching  it  is  a -want  of  sufficient  superintendence 
on  the  part  of  many  teachers,  especially  as  regards  the  junior  classes. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — The  progress  making  in  this  subject  may  he 
regarded  as  satisfactory.  It  receives  considerable  and  daily  increasing 
attention. 

I think  its  being  taught  to  second  class  is  injurious  to  improvement 
in  penmanship  -without  any  compensating  advantage. 

That  class  should  be  exercised,  in  my  opinion,  only  in  copying  or 
transcribing,  which  would  be  useful  if  judiciously  and  carefully  directed 
and  superintended. 

Grammar.  —There  is  hardly  any  appreciable  improvement  in  this 
subject.  As  a rule  it  is  not  skilfully  taught. 

Few  of  the  teachers  have  a sufficient  knowledge  of  it. 

Geography. — This  subject  also  is  judiciously  taught  only  by  a very 
small  number  of  teachers. 

Whatever  knowledge  of  it  has  been  attained  is  of  the  merest  mechanical 
superficial  unintellectual  character. 

The  pupils  in  few  instances  attend  to  it,  except  in  class,  when  called 
up  to  the  maps.  I rarely  find  an  instance  of  pupils  having  atlases  or 
maps  for  reference  and  study  at  home,  and  their  attention  to  text  books 
dull  and  uninteresting  to  children  without  maps,  is  very  trifling  and 
unprofitable. 

Needlework. — Generally  in  a satisfactory  state — very  much  so  in  some 
schools. 

Extra  Branches : — 


Singing,  . 

Schools. 
. 16 

• Number  lean 
1,606* 

Drawing,  . 

. 8 

•176 

Agriculture, 

. 2 

17 

Mensuration, 

. 14 

37 

Geometry,  . 

. 8 

19 

Algebra, 

. 10 

29 

Book-keeping, 

. 3 

15 

General  Proficiency. 

Good.  Three  of  the  16  get  no  gratuity, 
results  not  being  satisfactory. 

Fairly  taught. 

Middling. 

Trifling  in  extent ; good  in  1 school. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Trifling  in  all. 


The  agricultural  class  book  is  taught  only  in  seven  schools. 

The  Board’s  class  book  is  alleged  by  all  the  teachers  to  be  too  difficult, 
few  of  the  pupils  attaining  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  lesson 
books  to  enable  them  to  grasp  its  difficulty  of  style  and  illustration.  I 
merely  state  the  opinion  universally  expressed  of  it  in  answer  to  my 
questions,  whether  it  is  read. 


General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the.  year. 

District  42,  Gort ; Mr.  Nicholls. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling 
and  explanation). — One  inspection  a year  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to 
the  collection  of  educational  statistics.  This  useful  work  was  interrupted 
by  the  introduction  in  October  of  a new  plan  of  examination,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  conditions  attached  to  the  Parliamentary  grant  in  aid 
of  the  third-class  teachers’  salary.  I had,  however,  collected  statistics 
for  seventy-three  schools,  and  in  the  remarks  which  follow  I shall  avail 
myself  of  these  as  fairly  representative  of  the  work  done  in  the  National 
schools  of  the  district. 

Of  3,827  children  examined  in  reading,  808  were  over  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  790  showed  themselves  able  to  read  the  higher  lesson  hooks  in 
a satisfactory  manner.  It  is  desirable  to  state  what  points  I take  iutq 

* Variable. 
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consideration  when  passing  judgment  on  the  reading  in  the  Third  and 
Maher  Books.  They  are — first,  strict  adherence  to  the  text;  secondly, 
frmlitv  that  is,  no  halting  to  make  out  the  more  difficult  words  ; and 
thirdly,  intelligibility,  by  which  I understand  such  correctness  of  pro- 
nunciation, attention  to  stops  and  pauses,  and  clearness  of  enunciation 
as  will  make  the  reading  easily  intelligible  through  the  ear  alone.  It 
will  he  observed  that  this  standard  does  not  demand  expreeswii,  or unake 
a-bronie  inexcusable,  when  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  intelligibility. 
But  in  the  best  schools  I have  heard  expressive  and  animated  reading  of 
some  of  the  most  trying  lessons  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books. 

Siicli  instances  however  are  rare.  The  explanation  of  wolds  and 
nhrases  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to,. or  well  enough  taught,  to  make 
intelligent  reading  common.  As  the  teacher’s  range  of  knowledge  is 
generally  limited  to  his  school  books,  he  seldom  has  ready  command 
Sver  a vocabulary  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  explanation  and  lUustia- 
tions  drawn  from  other  sources  are  hardly  ever  heard  from  his  lips.  I he 

absence  of  love  of  knowledge  which  is  implied  in  this  statement  should 
iiot  be  a matter  of  surprise.  The  low  standard  of  attornments  permits, 
and  the  small  salaries  necessitate  the  admission  into  the  teaching  service 
of  a number  of  men  whose  intellectual  and  physical  capabilities  would 
bring  them  hut  very  poor  wages  in  any  labour  market.  Hence  (save 
in  aS  few  exceptional  instances)  want  of  taste  and  talent  unites  wi 
poverty  in  confining  the  book  purchases  of  the  teachers  to  those  publica- 
tions of  the  Board  which  they  are  compelled  to  get  for  their  schools,  and 
to  study  for  tkeir  examinations.  , , • 

Arithmetic- In  tibia  important  subject  the  success 
not  commensurate  with  the  time  and  labour  bestowed.  This  lesults 
from  insufficient  employment  of  class-teaching m the  expianniion  o 
principles,  and  an  injudicious  haste  in  pushing  children  into  the  higliei 

^Immmship.— Results  good,  except  in  very  few  cases.  The  success 
with  which  this  important  subject  is  taught  m s“ne,s0.h 
satisfactory.  In  the  boys’  school  at  Killaloe,  103  attended  the  examma-. 
tion.  There  were  59  boys  of  9 years  of  age  and  upwards,  66  wiote  fai  y, 
and  26  of  these  wrote  a good  hand  with  case  and  freedom.  It  m y 
be  of  use  to  note  the  causes  which  conduced  to  these  results  : 

1.  All  were  learning  to  write. 

2.  Nearly  all  were  writing  on  paper.  , 

3. '  During  the  writing  lesson  of  each  class  the  attention  of  one  teachei 

is  wholly  devoted  to  it,  in  supervision,  explanation,  and  ’ -■> 

4.  One  style  only  is  adopted.  (In  this,  as  m nearly  all  ^ 

schools,  Mr  Vere  Foster’s  series  of  copy-books,  and  none  oth^ai 
used.  For  examples  of  girls  well  taught  thereby,  a e , 

and  Loughcntra  female  schools,  in  which,  althoug  rui 
proportion  of  passes  is  nearly  as  great  as  in  lullaloe  inn  e.  j V>o0vs 

oil  invariably  make  a searching  examination  of  the > copy-1 books, 
writing,  in  cases . of  marked  merit,  a note  of  my  appro 

^ The  senior  division  of  the  second  class,  and  all  in  the  upper  classes 
write  dictation  on  paper,  and  are  made  to  do  it  careiuJ  y.  . , 

7.  The  teacher  is  enthusiastic  in  his  work,  and  his  spirit  gives  tone 

t0  Writ^gfrom  Dictation.— The  numbers  returned  in  the  S>  report! las 
“able  to  write  with  ease  and  correctness”  sentences  selected l from  the 
Third  or  Fourth  Books,  are  251  boys  and  244  girls.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  have  adopted,  as  a useful  means  of  comparison, 
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AppendUD.  pupils  over  thirteen  years  of  age  as  the  standard  number  of  passes. 
Proficiency  Tw0  hundred  and  thirty-two  boys  and  178  girls  according  to  this 
of  Pupils  standard  ought  to  have  passed.  In  this  exercise,  as  in  reading,  the  girls 
found  in  Weve  better  than  the  boys.  This  standard  however  is  low,  and  a much 
at  inspect  higher,  proficiency  should  be  attained. 

tionsmade  Grammar—  The  teachers  are  not  generally  successful  in  teaching 

d-earQ°  ^ grammar-  This  results  from  want  of  teaching  ability,  and  is  not  so 
much  to  be  attributed  to  incapacity  in  the  children  as  has  been  usual. 
For  in  schools  conducted  by  industrious  and  capable  teachers  the 
standard  I have  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Patterson,  Head  In- 
spector, has  been  often  attained,  and  is  sometimes  surpassed.  The 
standard  used  is  that  a boy  of  nine  should  be  able  to  distinguish  the  nouns 
the  verbs,  and  the  adjectives  in  easy  sentences  ; that  at  eleven  he  should 
pass  in  all  the  parts  of  speech ; and  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  parse  auv 
ordinary  sentence  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Geography. — The  results  of  my  examination  of  the  schools  in  geo- 
graphy are  unsatisfactory.  This  is  the  teachers’  fault.  It  is  idle  to 
attribute  the  failures  in  this  subject  to  want  of  interest  on  the  parents’ 
part,  for  in  some  schools,  in  no  way  exceptional,  save  as  regards  the 
intelligence  and  zeal  of  the  teachers,  much  success  is  attained.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  the  gilds’  school  at  Loughcutra,  out  of  72  in  attendance 
only  16  failed  to  pass  on  the  map  of  the  World,  and  of  these  14  were 
under  nine  years  of  age.  In  the  maps  of  Ireland  and  Europe,  20 
passed.  Cases  of  success  in  geography  are  however  much  rarer  than  in 
grammar. 

Needlework  is  taught  in  sixty-eight  schools.  In  this  useful  branch  I 
have  to  record  a marked  improvement.  A greater  number  of  girls  have 
been  brought  under  instruction,  and  a better  quality  of  work  has  been 
produced. 

There  are  but  nine  mere  Workmistresses  in  the  district. 

Thirteen  mixed  schools  have  no  industrial  department,  as  the 
average  attendance  does  not  qualify  them  for  a grant  in  aid  of  salary  to 
a work-mistress. 

Extra  Branches : — 

General  Profioioney. 

Poor.  The  children  appear  to 
have  little  taste  for  music. 
Poor— from  inefficient  teaching. 

Condi&m  General  Obsemalions  as  to  t/ie  condition  and  projects  of  National  Edv, 
pectsof  cation  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 

National  ' kc/iools. 

Education 

The  district  of  which  Gort  is  the  centre  forms  an  irregular  figure 
suggestions  e!ldmg  ^rom  Atlantic  coast  of  Clare  to  Lough  Derg,  and  having 
for  mcreas-  lor  its  angular  points  Canty,  near  Atlienry,  Whitegate,  Killaloe,  Rinneen, 
'ciegncyBofffi'  ***?  ^lltown  Malbay,  and  Black  Head.  The  population  is  wholly 
the  Schools.  aCri®ld^l  ah  aud  the  attendance  at  the  schools  has  been  injuriously 
attected  by  the  increased  scarcity  of  labour,  value  of  money,  and  rise  of 
\vages.  Emigration  too  has  in  some  places  thinned  the  population, 
fiiom  tlie  last  cause,  Kilmacduagh  school,  which  some  years  ago  had  an 
aveiage  attendance  of  sixty-five  pupils,  has  now  been  reduced  to  twenty- 
six.  Several  similar  cases  might  be  cited. 

' c enei'S}r  °f  some  of  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy,  the  exertions 

ol  the  schoolmasters,  and  much  more  the  anxiety  of  the  people  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  have  turned  the  scale  against  the  adverse 


Schools,  Number  learning. 
Drawing,  ...  2 230 

Singing,  ...  2 51 
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circumstances  I have  mentioned ; and  there  is  now,  at  the  close  of  1871,  ■ippindgp. 
a larger  number  of  schools  than  in  the  preceding  year,  with  considerably 
increased  average  attendances.  In  1870,  there  were  108  schools  iifaiulpros- 
operation,  with  an  average  attendance  of  5,182  children,  being  48  per 
school.  In  1871,  tlie  number  of  schools  in  operation  was  112,  the  Education 
average  attendance  being  5,909,  or  nearly  53  to  each  school.  in  the  Dis- 

There  are  six  applications  for  aid  now  before  the  Board,  and  I have  ^’e^iona 
reason  to  believe  that  more  will  be  forwarded  within  a short  time.  for  ilicreas- 

The  schools  are  slowly  increasing  in  efficiency.  ‘Writing  is  much  effi- 
bettev  taught.  Beading  shows  some  improvement.  A smaller  propor-  Jh“»chcol*. 
tion  of  the  children  examined  failed  under  the  dictation  test.  In  arith- 
metic, progress  has  been  made  in  correctness  and  quickness  of  work  ; 
but  there  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  the  application  of  principles. 

In  Grammar,  geography,  and  the  explanation  of  phraseology,  equal  success 
lias° not,  I regret  to  report,  been  attained.  In  all  schools  in  which  there 
are  female  teachers,  plain  sewing  is  taught  to  every  girl  . capable  of 
holding  a needle.  Much  more  attention  is  paid  to  this  valuable  branch 
of  instruction  than  appears  to  have  been  given  to  it  in  previous  years. 

There  have  been  few  changes  in  the  teaching  body.  The  opening  of 
the  Inland  Revenue  and  other  Civil  Service  appointments  to  public 
competition  has  taken  away  some  promising  young  men,  and  it  has-been 
found  difficult  to  supply  their  place.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an 
over-supply  of  female  candidates.  The  Workmistresses  are  now  reduced 
to  nine,  and,  where  possible,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  supplanted 
by  assistants ; the  needlework  being  taught  with  more  method,  intelli- 
gence, and  success,  by  those  whose  minds  have  received  some  training  in 
the  practice  of  teaching,  and  some  knowledge  of  its  general  principles. 

In  my  report  for  1867,  I suggested  “ that  to  every  teacher  there  be 
secured  a certain  minimum  salary  according  to  class,  and  an  additional 
sum  to  be  regulated  by  results.”  This  stimulus  has  been  applied  to  the 
third-class  teachers  since  October.  It  is  too  soon  to  comment  on  the 
working  of  the  plan  adopted.  1 should  note,  however,  that  it  is  un- 
popular amongst  the  men  whom  it  benefits.  There  are  several  causes 
for  this.  (1.)  When  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  is  limited,  workmen 
do  not  like  being  paid  by  the  piece,  except  when  an  inferior  quality  of 
work  can  be  palmed  off;  for  in  such  cases  employers  who  want  good 
work  prefer  to  pay  by  the  day.  This  is  the  case  with  painters,  for 
example.  Now,  in  our  examinations  for  results,  the  quality  is  tested  as 
well  as  the  quantity.  (2.)  The  greater  part  of  the  third-class  teachers 
never  rise  higher,  and  they  are  consequently  men  who  are  deficient  in 
ability,  or  (more  rarely)  in  industry,  or  both.  (3.)  The  objections  urged 
are  the  same  as  those  brought  against  a system  of  total  payment  by 
results,  and  do  not  apply  to  r system  of  rewards  for  efficiency,  supei- 
added  to  the  fixed  salaries.  It  is  not  surprising  that  men  who  are  rare  y 
able  to  master  the  Easy  Lessons  on  Reasoning  should  fail  to  see  is 
. distinction  ; hut  it  is  curious  that  they  should  at  the  same  time  complain 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  premiums  for  cleanliness,  order,  and  efficiency. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  inconsistency  may  be  considered  as  proving  ia 
the  gist  of  the  objections  lies  against  the  completeness  of  the  tes  o 
efficiency  now  introduced.  . , , 

It  is,  however,  due  to  the  teachers  generally  to  state  that  they  are  an 
honest  and  industrious  class  of  men.  Their  example  is,  for  t e mos 
part,  an  unconscious  teaching  of  the  spirit  of  forbearance  and  goo  -wi  . 

Of  the  150  under  my  inspection,  there  is  but  one  of  whose  habitual 
sobriety  I have  a doubt.  . . . , . 

. The  additional  time  taken  up  under  the  new  plan  in  inspection  and  m 
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AfpmiixD.  'tti  examination  at  liome  of  the  written  answers  of  the  pupils  will 
Condition  necessitate  a reduction  of  the  number  of  regular  inspections.  The  para 
»na  pros-  mount  importance  of  having  the  accounts  correct,  and  of  seeing  that  the 
final  ■ * tendance  returns  in  particular  are  reliable  will  increase  the  need  for  a 
Education  large  number  of  incidental  ■visits. 

r 1 °™d"cIe  with  a bri«f  enumeration  of  some  reforms,  which  appear 
suggestions  obviously  desnable. 

forinoreas-  . 1.  Simplification  of  the  system  of  classifying  and  promoting  teachers 

efflciency  of  2.  Raising  the  standard  of  examination  for  probationers, 
tte  Schools.  3-.  Requiring  probationers  who  have  not  put  in  then-  time  as  senior 
monitors,  to  act'  as  assistants  for  one  year  before  beinc  aonointerl 
principals. 

' i.  Schools  to  be  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  average 
attendance ; and  no  teacher  to  be  permitted  to  take  a school  of  a 
class  higher  than  his  own  class.  This  measure  might  be  introduced 
by  commencing  with  an  order  that  in  future  no  appointments  of 
thn-d-elass  teachers  to  schools  of  over  seventy  in  average  attendance 
would  be  sanctioned,  nor  of  second-class  teachers  to  schools  of  over 
ninety.  The  line  might,  after  a time,  be  lowered  till  the  plan  was 
completed.  1 


Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
year. 


General  Observations  as  toprofidmcj/  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  43,  Thurles ; Mr.  Darcy  .—Heading  (including  oral  spelling 
and  explanation). — In  my  former  report  I referred  to  the  indistinct  pro- 
nunciation of  pupils,  and  the  difficulty  of  hearing  them  in  many 
instances  at  the  distance  of  a few  feet.  During  the  past  year  teachers 
have  made  exertion  to  remedy  these  defects,  and  in  most  eases  with  a 
fan-  amount  of  success.  Reading  is  the  most  important  subject  taught 
m a National  school,  as  well  for  other  reasons  as  because  a pupil’s  pro- 
ficiency  m other  branches  depends  to  a great  extent  on  the  facility  with 
which  he  can  read.  I can  also  record  some  progress  in  the  intelligence  of 
57*n  questioned  on  the  subjects  of  the  lessons,  and  explanations 
of  difficult  words  and  sentences. 

Arithmetic.--T!kci  suggestions  I left  for  the  teachers’  guidance  at  my 
several  inspections  as  to  the  best  method  of  teaching  this  essential  sub- 
j eet  have  received  due  attention  on  their  part.  The  'answering  of  pupils, 
y ^ e.emenbar7  rales,  gives  evidence  of  fair  progress. 

♦ md^odliy  “ working  practical  questions  also  show  some  im- 
Fb  +1!  1 , Prackce  of  setting  down  on  paper  the  solution  of  sums 

m the  advanced  classes  is  attended  with  advantage,  and  should  be  care- 
“ e™7  ?ell00l>  particularly  since  the  present  mode' of 

bp  • n ie(llllres  the  answering  of  pupils  in  arithmetic  must 
be  given  on  paper.  . 

mt0  ““““''’ration  that  very  many  of  the  teachers  in  this  dis- 
of  1 a^Tautage  of  being  trained  at  a Model  school  and 

mmil.  d ® be*t  mode  of  teaching,  the  proficiency  exhibited  by  their 
pupils  during  the  past  year  m arithmetic  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory, 
wblcli  y^‘77"  11  iorauer  report  I pointed  out  the  disadvantage 
stated  tbFf  di  htre°f  ,c°Py-books  with  engraved  head-lines.  I then 
bonks  bo  en  bbo  teacher  has  not  a sufficient  supply  of  these  copy- 
line  witk  ““S?1®11  '7  puts  one  into  the  hands  of  the  pupil  having  a head- 
now  bnt  ^ i1C  6 .)S  wbob7  unable  to  deal.  This  great  fault  occurs 
thL  W i if  d°m’  ^ wntag  is  taught  more  skilfully.  However,  as 
e IS  still  room  for  improvement  in  this  respect,  I look  foiwaxd  to 
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further  progress.  As  a rule  penmanship  is  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  AppendixD. 
this  district  in  every  class  above  the  first.  . _ # Proficiency 

Writing  from  Dictation. — The  progress  made  in  this  important  subject  of  Pupils 
has  been  on  the  whole  very  fail-,  and  in  some  schools  very  satisfactory, 

The  neatness  ancl  accuracy  occasionally  exhibited  by  pupils  in  the  in3pi,p, 
advanced  classes,  even  when  dealing  with  difficult  sentences,  is  one  of  tioni  made 
the  most  pleasing  features  in  our  schools.  In  the  case  of  a few  schools  y“'“e  e 
unfavourably  circumstanced  the  answering  in  spelling  is  still  unsatisfac- 
tory. When  examining  a school  I am  careful  to  make  the  children 
stand  apart,  so  as  to  oblige  each  pupil  to  depend  on  himself  alone,  which 
practice  has  the  great  advantage  of  teaching  self-reliance.  Prompting 
is  an  evil  I am  careful  to  suppress,  as  it  leads  to  many  bad  results  ; in 
fact  I never  knew  it  to  prevail  in  a good  school.  Writing  from  dicta- 
tion  is  taught  in  the  highest  division  of  second  class  and  in  all  the 
higher  classes. 

Grammar. — This  is  one  of  tbe  subjects  which  shows  least  progress,  ■ • ’ 
owing  to  the  difficulty  it  presents  to  the  class  of  children  who  frequent 
our  schools.  As  stated  in  my  report  last  year  the  pupils  in  the  fourth 
class  can  generally  parse  a plain  sentence ; those  in  third  class  know 
the  parts  of  speech ; while  the  children  in  highest  division  of  second 
class  are  fairly  acquainted  with  the  noun,  adjective,  and  verb.  l ean 
note  some  progress  on  the  part  of  pupils  in  defining  the  parts  of  speech, 
and  in  fourth  classes  there  is  more  intelligence  in  distinguishing  the 
tenses  of  verbs. 

Geography. — As  a suitable  supply  of  large  maps  is  indispensable  tor 
the  efficient  teaching  of  this  branch  of  knowledge,  and  as  the  schools  in 
this  district  were  for  the  most  part  very  insufficiently  provided  with 
such  appliances,  I availed  of  every  opportunity  to  suggest  to  "both  Mail' 
agers  and  teachers  the  necessity  of  providing  at  least  large  maps  of  the 
World,  Europe,  and  Ireland.  These  and  also  other  maps  have  been  m 
many  cases  purchased,  and  consequently  tlie  pupils  in  such  schools  sho  w 
a more  satisfactory  knowledge  of  local  geography.  There  are  a tew 
schools  still  badly  supplied  with  large  maps,  but  during  the  coming  year 
I have  reason  to  expect  that  this  defect  will  be  remedied.  ^ On  the  whole 
the  proficiency  of  pupils  in  geography  gives  evidence  of  fair  progiess 
during  the  past  year.  t . ‘ . 

Needlework. — The  Commissioners  having  directed  particular  attention 
to*  this  essential  branch  of  female  industry  during  the  past  few  years, 
the  improvement  of  the  girls  in  needlework  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
features  in  our  female  schools.  During  the  past  year  the  num  ei  o 
pupils  who  can  sew  neatly  and  also  knit  a stocking  has  greatly  increase  . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  making  every  exe  ion 
to  render  the  class  of  girls  who  attend  National  schools  proficient  in 
plain  needlework,  knitting,  darning,  and  cutting  out.  I am  glad  to  be 
in  a position  to  state  that  the  progress  made  in  this  important  branen  o 
femalq  education  during  the  past  year  is  on  the  whole  satistactoiy. 

Extra  Branches : — 


Singing, 

Schools. 

6- 

Numbor.leaming. 

490  ‘ 

General  Proficiency 

Very  fair. 

Drawing, 

2 

1 

Mensuration, 

2 

7 

■ Fair. 

Geometry,  . 

5 

16 

Algebra, 

4 

10 

Book-keeping, 

1 

3 
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General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 

The  system  of  “ payment  by  results”  which  is  likely  to  be  adopted  in 
future,  as  far  as  I can  see,  will  be  attended  with  the  best  effects.  But 
the  programme  at  present  published  should  be  modified,  for  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  a child,  considering  the  irregular  attendance  at  our  schools 
can  reach  the  Fifth  Book  in/owr  years.  Let  what  is  just  and  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  a teacher  of  average  abilities  be  required,  nay,  even 
insisted  on,  and  I am  sure  the  teachers,  with  perhaps  some  few  exceptions 
will  strain  every  nerve  to  bring  their  pupils  up  to  that  standard. 


rfPi.pT>'7  general  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
found  in  Inspections  made  chiring  the  year. 

attendance 

at  iuspec-  District  44,  Athy ; Mr.  Aclair. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  and 
duringtfie  I am  sorry  to  say  the  reading  in  the  schools  of  this  district 

year.  is  still  poor.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  pupils  to  pronounce  out 
fully,  freely,  and  intelligibly,  the  words  of  any  lesson  one  may  give  them 
to  read.  Reading,  as  reading  only,  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  and 
I believe  the  teachers  do  not  attach  sufficient  importance  to  the  subject. 
Word  spelling  and  phrase  spelling  are  very  fairly  attended  to,  and  with  very 
fair  success.  But  it  is  desirable,  in  most  cases,  that  there  should  be  a fuller 
explanation  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  lessons,  with  collateral  references 
by  way  of  illustration.  The  teachers  are  anything  but  fertile  in  this 
respect,  and  I attribute  the  fact  to  want  of  general  reading  on  their 
own  part. 

Arithmetic. — This  subject  is  pretty  well  taught  in  the  male  schools, 
but  in  general  the  girls’  schools  are  deficient  as  regards  the  knowledge 
of  figures.  Notation  and  numeration  continue  to  be  very  well  taught 
to  the  junior  classes  in  almost  all  the  schools.  In  this  respect  children 
now  of  eight  or  nine  years’  old  who  have  been  some  time  in  second  class 
would  compare  favourably  with  pupils  much  older  and  in  third  class 
some  years  ago.  I hardly  ever  meet  with  pupils  in  any  of  the  schools 
higher  than  practice. 

Penmanship. —W riting  is  very  fairly  taught.  There  is  no  doubt,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  since  the  introduction  of  copy-boobs 
AV1™.  headlines  the  number  of  those  “ able  to  write  fairly  ” has  increased. 

. froni  Dictation. — I am  again  able  to  report  that  writing  from 

dictation  is  well  attended  to.  The  practice  of  “transcribing”  also  has 
been  very  extensively  introduced  since  the  examinations  for  “ results  ” 
came  mto  operation.  I have  no  doubt  but  this  will  tend  to  improve 
both  the  penmanship  and  the  orthography  of  the  pupils. 

Grammar.^  The  knowledge  of  grammar  in  the  schools  is  still  low. 

' imple  parsing  is  very  fairly  taught  in  them  all,  but  real  syntactical 
parsing  and  analysis  of  sentences  is  to  be  met  with  in  very  few.  • 
Geography. — Geography  is  fairly  taught  in  the  majority  of  the  schools 
oth  from  text  books  and  from  maps — the  latter  more  attended  to  now 
an  some  time  ago.  Still  improvement  in*  geographical  knowledge  is 
c esirable  ; I find  more  of  the  pupils  fail  in  this  subject  when  taken  on  the 
results  programme  than  in  almost  any  other  branch  of  the  school  course. 

Needlework.~:  -lncvea&ed  attention  is.  being  paid  to  needlework.  The 
results  programme  and  examinations  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  greater  care 
m this  matter  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  to  more  proficiency  in  the 
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Extra  Branches : — 


Singing,  . . . . 

Drawing,  . 

Agriculture,  .... 
Physical  and  Applied  Science, 


Schools.  Number  learning. 
8 640 

6 217 

2 64 

1 18 


General  Proficiency. 

►Fair. 

Good.  Athy  Model  School. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Condition 
Education  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  Schools.  National 

The  state  of  education  in  this  district  is  on  the  whole  fairly  satis- 
factory.  The  attendance  in  the  schools,  individually,  is  quite  large  trict,  -with 
enough  for  the  teaching  staff  in  each.  It  is  to  he  regretted,  in  an  educa-  suggestions 
tional  point  of  view,  that  so  few  of  the  pupils  of  our  schools  attain  to  iugl"]“eas* 
the  higher  classes,  while  in  their  “ school-going  ” period  of  life.  But  efficiency  0f 
this  effect  arises  from  causes  over  which  the  best  meant  efforts  0f  the  Schools, 
educationists  can  have  no  control — the  desire  or  necessity  of  parents  to 
make  use  of,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  assistance  of  their  children  in  field 
work  or  domestic  affairs. 

The  school-houses  in  this  district  are  fairly  equal  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  pupils  attending  them;  one  objectionable  house  has  been  done 
away  with,  and  a suitable  new  school-house  has  been  provided. 

As  to  the  teaching  staff,  I have  but  to  repeat  wliat  I have  said  before, 
that  all  the  teachers  of  the  district  are  well  conducted,  and,  as  far  as 
then  means  will  allow,  respectable  members  of  society. 

With  one  exception  I have  not  had  to  make  a decidedly  unfavourable 
report  on  any  teacher  during  the  past  year.  The  exception  was  the 
case  of  a probationer  advanced  in  life,  who  should  never  have  been 
appointed ; I had  to  recommend  the  withdrawal  of  his  salary  which  was 
done.  I find  the  Managers  in  genei*al  very  much  interested  in  their 
schools,  and  anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  Board’s  officer  in  all  matters 
requiring  special  consideration. 


General  Observations  as  to  profciency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  Proficiency 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  found^n* 

District  45,  Ennis  ; Mr.  O’Driscoll. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling  attendance 
and  explanation). — The  reading  of  the  senior  classes  in  the  greater  ^onTraade 
number  of  the  schools  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  but  that  of  the  junior  during  the 
classes  is,  I regret  to  say,  quite  the  reverse.  _ _ ' 7ear- 

In  some  schools  which  are  otherwise  well  conducted  it  is  painful  to 
hear  the  lower  classes  read,  their  teachers  being  evidently  satisfied  if  the 
reading  he  verbally  correct,  no  matter  how  rapidly  the  children,  may 
read,  or  how  little  attention  they  may  pay  to  the  sense  or  punctuation. 

Oral  spelling,  both  of  words  and  phrases,  is  regularly  practised  in  all 
the  schools. 

Explanation  of  subject-matter  of  lessons  and  of  meanings  of  words  is 
much  neglected;  and  there  is  no  branch  in  which  the  pupils  are  so  deficient 
as  in  this. 

Arithmetic. — The  proficiency  attained  in  practical  arithmetic  may  be 
pronounced  satisfactory  in  the  schools  of  this  district,  with  a few  excep- 
tions ; but  mental  arithmetic  is  not  sufficiently  practised. 

Penmanship. — Very  fair  progress  has  been  made  in  this  very  essential 
branch  during  the  past  year.  In  a very  large  number  of  tbe  schools 
writing  is  well  .and  successfully  taught,  but  there#  are  still  some  others, . 
the  teachers  of  which  do  not  or  cannot  give  due  supervision,  in  which 
this  branch  is  not  at  all  satisfactory. 
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Writing  from  Dictation  is  -well  attended  to  throughout  the  district. 

Grammar. — This  branch  receives  due  attention,  and  the  proficiency 
attained  in  it  by  the  pupils  is  satisfactory. 

Geography. — Geography  is  well  or  fairly  taught  in  almost  every  school 
of  the  district. 

Needlework. — In  every  school  of  the  district  in  which  a female  teacher 
or  a workmi  stress  is  employed  this  branch  is  well  attended  to,  and  the 
progress  made  in  it  during  the  past  year  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 

Extra  Branches : — 


Schools. 

N umbor  learning. 

Goneral  Profioienoy. 

Singing,  . 

11 

1,177 

Good  in  6 ; fair  in2 ; poor  in  3 schooli. 

Drawing,  . , 

5 

362 

Bad  in  1 ; good  in  the  re9t. 

Agriculture,  . 

3 

97 

Good. 

Mensuration,  . . 

43 

, 218 

Very  fair. 

Geometry, 

47 

279 

Do. 

Algebra,  . , 

40 

247 

Fair. 

Book-keeping, 

33 

' 214 

Do. 

Trigonometry, 

8 

86 

Do. 

Navigation, 

Physical  and  Applied 
Science,  . . 

4 

59 

Good. 

5 

82 

Do. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prosvects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  Dist/i'ict , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 

> The  condition  of  National  education  in  this  district  does  not  materially 
differ  from  that  of  last  year,  and  its  prospects  are  certainly  not  less  en- 
couraging. 

The  Managers  continue  to  evince  a great  desire  to  establish  new 
. schools  in  such  localities  as  are  still  unprovided  with  the  means  of 
education,  and  of  building  suitable  houses  in  place  of  the  wretched  hovels 
used  as  school-houses  in  so  many  parts  of  the  district. 

During  the  past  year  three  new  vested  schools  were  brought  into 
operation,  and  grants  were  made  towards  building  three  others.  Three 
school-houses  (two  vested  and  one  non-vested)  are  in  course  of  erection, 
and  will  soon  be  fit  for  the  reception  of  pupils.  Applications  have  been 
made  for  aid  to  build  ten  other  schools,  the  greater  number  of  which  I 
expect  will  he  favourably  entertained.  Three  non-vested  houses  have 
been  enlarged,  and  much-needed  improvements  in  the  repairs  and  fit- 
tings have  been  effected  in  several  others. 

The -chief  impediments  to  the  spread  of  education  in  this  district  are 
the  same  as  those  referred  to  in  previous  reports — namely,  the  want  of 
new  schools  in  those  places  in  which  there  are  no  schools  at  present,  and 
oi  suitable  houses  instead  of  the  cabins  used  as  school-houses  in  many 
parts  of  the  district. 

•n  t6?6  k^drances  ar©,  I am  happy  to  say,  diminishing  gradually,  and 
will  I hope  be  soon  entirely  removed. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  du/ring  the  yea/r. 

District  46,  Tipperary ; Mr.  John  Browne. — Reading  (including  oral 
spellmg  and  explanation). — As  stated  in  my  several  reports  on  this 
• wtinct,  this  important  branch  is  in  general  very  fairly  taught.  The 
.style— -of  rather  hurried,  and  occasionally  too  low  and  indistinct — is  on 
the  whole  fluent  and  verbally  accurate,  and  both  accent  and  pronunciation 
■J’v®  ^e*'ably  good.  Oral  phrase  spelling  is  systematically  practised  in 
e thn’d  and  lower  classes  of  nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  district,  .and 
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the  results  are  for  the  most  part  satisfactory.  Verbal  explanation  is, 
however,  veiy  much  neglected;  so  much  so  that  the  more,  advanced 
pupils,  and  many  of  the  monitors  and  younger  teachers  frequently  make 
the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  mistakes  when  called  upon  to  explain 
words  of  by  no  means  unusual  occurrence.  The  dictionary  is  not — as  it 
ought  to  be — on  every  rostrum,  ready  to  be  consulted  in  every  case  of 
doubt  and  difficulty.  I expect  that  more  attention  will  be  given  to  this 
point  during  the  current  year. 

The  results  on  this  subject,  now  returned,  will  I believe  compare 
favourably  with  those  of  any  other  district.  Of  8,710  pupils  examined 
for  my  S1  reports,  only  1,739  could  not  read  at  all.  This  number 
corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the  numbers  returned  under  seven  years 
of  age.  While  2,476,  or  28 -4  per  cent,  of  those  examined  could  read 
the  third  and  higher  books  “ with  ease  and  intelligence.”  Few,  if  any, 
of  these  it  may  be  assumed  will  ever  forget  this  part  of  their  education. 
Yet  how  surely  this  forgetfulness  occurs  with  those  leaving  school  at  an 
earlier  stage,  where  the  means  of  home  reading  is  limited,  may  be  judged 
from  a recent  statement  of  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
“that  66  out  of  every  100  conscripts  summoned  every  year  to  the 
standards,  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  that  out  of  75  conscripts, 
who  had  attended  primary  schools  in  early  life,  63  could  no  longer  read 
or  write  when  they  joined  the  army.”  * \ 

Arithmetic.  — In  all  the  schools  of  this  district,  a fan  proportion  of- 
school-time  is  allotted  to  this  important  branch  ; and  while  in  too  many 
cases,  it  is  by  no  means  skilfully  taught,  I am  able  to  report  steady 
progress  during  the  past  year.  More  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
preparation  of  home  tasks  in  the  arithmetical  table  book,  and  in  general 
the  pupils  have  been  more  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elementary  before 
being  promoted  to  the  compound  and  higher  rules.  In  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  schools  the  definitions  of  the  technical  terms  used  are  fairly 
taught,  and  the  several  elementary  processes  are  satisfactorily  explained. 
In  1870  the  total  number  of  pupils  examined  for  my  school  reports  wus 
9,000,  and  for  1871  it  was  8,710.  The  following  table  shows  the  results 
obtained,  and  the  per-centage  of  passes  to  total  number  examined  m each 
of  these  years  ■ 

Could  set  down  accurately  a number 
of  seven  places  of  figures. 

Could  work  accurately  a question  iu 
simple  subtraction. 

Could  work  accurately  a question  iu 
division  of  money. 

Could  work  accurately  a question  in 
proportion  or  practice.  , 

Satisfactory  as  these  figures  must  he  considered,  I have  doubt  that 
under  the  new  programme  much  better  results  will  shortly  be  obtained. 

Penmanship. — -A  few  years  ago,  this  was  acknowledgec  on  a an  s 
to  be  the  worst  tanght  of  all  the  subjects  in  our  school  course ; but  year 
by  year,  since  the  introduction  of  the  present  excellent  senes  “+0?Pr- 
hooks  info  our  schools,  the  method  of  teaching  it,  and  the  results  obtained 
show  a decided  improvement..  There  are,  however,  still  considerable 
drawbacks  to  contend  with — such  as  overcrowded  schoo  -rooms,  unsu 
able,  badly  arranged,  and  in  some  instances,  insufficient  furm  uie,  an 
above  all,  a lax  or  unskilful  supervision  of  the  writing .lessons  on  the 
part  of  too  many  of  the  teachers:  In  1870  there  weie  , • P^P1  > 

18-2  per  cent,  of  all  pupils  examined  for  my  S1  reports,  _ returned  as 
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Proficiency 
of  pupils  - 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions  made: 
during  the 
year. 


Total  Passes. 

Per-oentage. 

Total  Passes. 

Per-oentage. 

} 2751 
| 3,392 

30-5 

3,096 

35-5 

37-7 

3,705 

42-5 

}■  1,426 

15-8 

‘ 1,594 

18*3 

\ 886 

9-8 

954 

10-9 
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JppendixD.  able  to  “ write  with  ease  and  freedom,”  while  in  1871  the  corresponding 
Proficiency  numher  of  passes  was  1,856,  or  21-3  per  cent. 

of  Pupils  Writing  from  Dictation. — This  subject  is  not  neglected  in  any  school 

attendance  ^ some  cases  the  results  are  excellent — in  many  others 

at  inipec-  they  are  really  good,  while  the  cases  in  which  they  are  indifferent  or  bad 
tions  made  are  few  and  far  between.  The  new  (results)  programme,  which  requires 
year?2  tha  ^rst  anc*  second  class  pupils  to  transcribe  sentences  from  their  reading 
boohs,  is  calculated  to  secure  an  early  proficiency  in  both  writing  and 
spelling.  I always  considered  it  one  of  the  worst  defects  of  the  old 
programme  that  writing  on  paper  was  not  one  of  the  requirements  of 
first  class  pupils. 

Grammar. — In  schools  under  high  classed  teachers,  and  under  a few 
others  of  long  experience,  this  branch  is  fairly  taught.  In  these  cases, 
the  several  classes  are  pretty  well  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
gramme. But  in  a large  proportion  of  the  schools,  even  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  evince  a very  meagre  and  inaccurate  acquaintance  with 
the  subject.  The  number  of  passes  made  in  both  grades  of  this  subject 
during  the  past  year  show  a considerable  improvement  over  those  of 
1870.  This  was,  I believe,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  due  preparation 
of  home  lessons  in  bhis  and  the  following  subject  was,  in  many  cases, 
more  stringently  enforced. 

Geography. — This  branch  Continues  to  be  a favourite  one  in  most 
schools ; and  during  the  past  year  the  progress  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passes,  and  per-centage 
to  total  number  of  pupils  examined  for  school  reports  in  1870  and  1871 : 


J870.  1871. 


Acquainted  with  outlines,  &c.,  of 
map  of  World. 

No.  of  Passes. 

Pcr-contage.  F 

32-2 

No.  of  Passes. 

Per  eentage. 

} 2,896 

3,014 

34-6 

Acquainted  with  maps  of  Europe  and 
• Ireland. 

} 876 

9-7 

935 

107 

Able  to  answer  011  a general  course 
of  geography. 

} 44 

0-5 

103 

M 

. Needlework. — Considerable  improvement  is  observable  in  this  branch 
since  it  became  a part  of  the  annual  examination  of  teachers,  and 
monitresses.  These  now  know  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  deceiving 
the  examiners  as  to  their  proficiency  in  plain  sewing  and  knitting ; and 
the.  improvement  of  the  pupils  has  progressed  pari  passu  with  that  of 
tlieir  instructors.  Though  many  of  the  specimens  worked  at  the  annual 
examinations  were  very  poorly  executed,  a very  large  proportion  on  the 
other  hand,  were  neatly  and  tastefully  finished,  and  gave  most  gratifying 
evidence  of  the  ability  and  skill  of  the  workers  to  teach  this  important 
branch  successfully.  While  those  who  failed  were  so  conscious  of  their 
failure,  and  appeared  so  ashamed  of  it,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  would 
at  once  endeavour  to  acquire  at  least  a moderate  proficiency  as  needle- 
women. 

Extra  Brcmches: — 

Number  learning.  General  proficiency. 

856  Well  taught  in  4 ; fairly  in  5 other  schools. 
218  Good  in  2 ; fair  in  2 other  cases. 

31  Indifferent. 

113  Pretty  fair  in  13  cases  ; in  others  tolerable. 
175  Pretty  good  in  13  cases;  moderate  in  others. 
67  Very  fair  in  10  schools  ; in  others  indifferent. 
53  Fair  in  4 cases  : in  others  poor. 

1 Tolerable. 

11  Fair  in  both  cases. 


Sohools. 

Singing,  . . 9 

Drawing,  . , 4 

Agriculture,  . 3 

Mensuration,  . 31 
Geometry,  . .41 

Algebra,"  . . 22 

Book-keeping,  . 15 
Trigonometry,  . 1 

Reasoning, . . 2 
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General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
' turn  in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 

Schools. 

The  foregoing  observations  show  that  the  state  of  primary  education 
throughout  this  .district,  if  not  so  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished,  is 
steadily  improving.  Year  by  year  new  schools  are  being  established  in 
centres  of  population  where  only  “ hedge  ” schools  existed  before.  So 
that,  in  regard  to  children  of  school-going  age,  the  cases  must  soon  be 
few  and  far  between  where  good  elementary  schools  of  some  kind  will  not 
be  more  or  less  available.  There  are  still  several  places  within  the  dis- 
trict where  it  is  desirable  that  new  schools  should  he  provided ; and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  efforts  will  soon  be  made  to  have  them.  Six  new 
vested  schools  will  come  into  operation  very  early  in  the  current  year ; 
two  of  them  are  completed  and  the  others  are  in  an  advanced  state.  In 
addition  to  these  I hope  to  see  four  other  school-houses  erected  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  There  are  eight  mixed  schools  within  the  district 
which  are  held  in  pretty  good  houses  j but  each  of  them  is  quite  too  small 
for  its  average  attendance.  This  varies  from  125  to  72,  or  an  average 
of  99  pupils  to  each  school.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  desirable  that  an 
aditional  apartment  for  girls  should  be  provided.  Most  of  the  village 
schools  also — such  as  those  of  Cappawhite,  Cappamore,  Kilteely,  G-albally, 
Oola,  and  Ballylanders,  are  generally  so  over-crowded  as  to  render 
efficient  work — particularly  as  regards  the  various  written  exercises — all 
but  impossible.  In  a few  of  these  cases  I have  been  led  to  believe  that 
additional  accommodation  will  shortly  be  provided. 

The  new  (results’)  programme,  and  the  query  in  Sa  report,  regard- 
ing the  promotions  in  each  school,  will,  I believe,  have  the  effect  of 
securing  a steadier  and  more  uniform  rate  of  progress  than  heretofore. 
Teachers  are  now  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  having  a goodly  num- 
ber of  promotions  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  classes  every  quarter ; 
and  of  seeing  that  as  few  as  possible  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  each 
class  leave  school  before  their  removal  to  a higher  class  has  been  secured. 
And  here  I may  observe,  that  to  have  judged  hitherto  of  the  general 
progress  of  a school  from  the  mere  per-centage  of  promotions  within  a 
given  year,  without  taking  the  method  pursued,  and  the  general  manage- 
ment in  each  case  into  account,  would  have  been  most  fallacious  and 
deceptive.  Different  teachers  had  different  standards  as  to  the  degree  of 
proficiency  on  each  programme  entitling  a pupil  to  promotion,  many 
teachers  promoted  their  pupils  in  drafts,  and  often  before  the  more  back- 
ward in  a draft  were  ready  for  a higher  class,  one  or  more  of  the  more 
advanced  had  left  school  altogether — or  had  gone  to  another  school. 
Thus  those  constantly  passing  away  from  our  schools,  who  have  attained 
a fair  proficiency  in  their  respective  classes,  and  their  name  is  “ legion, 
diminish  the  per-centage  of  promotions  in  many  schools  in  a far  higher 
degree  than  is  usually  supposed.  . . , . 

Of  the  twenty-one  new  teachers  who  entered  the  Board’s  service  m this 
district  during  the  past  year,  seventeen  had  received  more  or  less  prepara- 
tory training  for  then  work.  One  had  been  trained  as  pupil-teacher  m a 
Model  school,  thirteen  as  monitors  in  ordinary  National  schools,  and 
three  others  in  Tipperary  convent  school.  I expect  that  most  of  t eso 
■'nil  soon  become  intelligent,  skilful,  and  very  useful  teachers.  And  1 
hope  that  ere  long  stronger  inducements  will  be  held  out  to  this  class  ot 
young  people  to  enter  the  Board’s  service,  and  to  devote  their  energies 
and  talents  to  the  work  for  which  they  have  in  some  degree  become 
fairly  qualified.  At  present  the  remuneration  awarded  to  the  assistant 
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AppendiceU  teachers — of  wliom  there  are  in  this  district  108 — is  utterly  inadequate 
Condition  to  afford  them  a decent  maintenance.  Yery  few  of  them  receive  any- 
and  pros-  thing  for  their  services  beyond  the  Board’s  salary.  Hence  such  appoint- 
pecte  of-  meats  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  young  persons  whose  parents 
Education  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  schools.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  they 
in  the  Dis-  have  to  walk  very  long  -distances,  morning  and  evening  to  and  from, 
trict,  with.  ^eir  as  they  cannot  obtain — or  are  unable  to  pay  for— their 

for  incre°as-  boarding,  <fce.,in  places  near  their  schools.  I need  scarcely  say  that  such 
id  g the  effi-  drudgery  is  not  at  all  favourable  to  their  improvement  as  schoolteachers. 
theSoiioolfl  i have  so  frequently  .urged  the  claims  of  the  principal  teachers  to 
' increased  emoluments  that  I shall  not  here  say  more  than  that  I hope- 
their  demands  will  soon  be  generously  responded  to.  I know  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  really  hard  working,  and  most  useful  teachers  are 
not  at  all  unreasonable  in  their  expectations. 

District  47,  Mr.  Harkin  ; no  observations.  Inspector  ill. 

Proficiency  General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
foundin'  Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

afbsptc-6  District  48,  Youghal ; Mr.  Mahony. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling 
tions  made  and  explanation). — Many  of  the  prominent  defects  in  reading  which  I 
during  the  had  formerly  to  notice  are  somewhat  abated.  Teaching  influence,  at 
3 ear'  one  time  rarely  felt,  is  now  growing  more  plainly  apparent.  It  has  become 

only  exceptionally  true  that  reading  is  self-acquired,  or  that  lessons- 
are  not  taught  or  learnt,  but  got  off  by  rote,  and  recited.  Still  reading 
is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  could  be,  without  very  great 
exertion  of  diligence  or  skill. 

Explanation  of  meaning  continues  unsatisfactory.  Lamentable  want 
of  skill  in  this  matter  reaches  even  through  schools  highly  efficient  in  other 
respects.  The  most  prevalent  fault  is  that  the  meaning  of  what  is  read, 
instead  of  being  simplified  by  familiar  and  intelligible  illustration,  is 
mystified  by  the  use  of  terms  apparently  convertible,  but  not  always  so, 
and  utterly  incomprehensible  to  those  who  use  them. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  of  failure  hi  this  subject,  it  is  enough 
to  state  the  fact,  that  since  the  introduction  of  examination  for  payment 
by  results,  sixty  per  cent,  who  would  have  passed  in  reading  where  I had 
to  deal  with  them,  were  rejected  only  because  they  failed  to  answer  in 
the  meaning  and  subject-matter  of  what  they  read. 

In  any  future  revision  of  results’  fees  it  may  be  worth  considering 
whether  reading  and  the  subject-matter  of  what  is  read  may  not  be 
separated  j with  a distinct  fee  for  each.  This  would  gain  two  advantages. 
1.  It  would  prevent  apparent  injustice.  Eor  it  seems  scarcely  equitable 
to  refuse  a pass  in  reading,  when  the  reading  had  earned  it  fairly.  2, 
Bringing  the  meaning  and  subject-matter  more  prominently  before  every 
teacher,  by  a distinct  fee,  would  bespeak  more  attention  to  it.  Con- 
sidering its  vast  educational  importance  it  seems  entitled  to  separate 
practical  recognition. 

Arithmetic. — There  has  been  little  progress  in  arithmetic.  It  continues 
too  much  of  a mechanical,  and  too  little  of  a mental  process.  Calculations 
are  almost  invariably  correct,  but  generally  deficient  in  readiness.  The 
tabulated  results  this  year,  and  last  year,  are  much  alike.  But  I attach 
little  importance  to  this.  The  four  testing  points  have  been  applied 
unvaryingly  for  so  many  years,  that  classes  are  specially  made  up  to 
pass  these  standards  ; and  many  may  know  very  little,  or  a great  deal,  of 
the  subject  apart  from  them.  Reviewing  the  general  proficiency  in 
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arithmetic,  and  the  teaching  skill  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  my  Appendix#. 
conclusion  is  that  the  best  to  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  has  not  retrograded.  proficieI1Cy 

Penmanship. — Amongst  the  lower  classes  writing  has  improved  rather  of  Pupil* 
considerably.  It  has  therefore  become  more  progressive  in  the  advanced. 

Neglect  of  beginners— suffering  them  to  write  just  as  they  pleased ; taking  IJt  °nBp“c_e 
no  heed  to  rectify  their  defects  of  taste  or  care ; and  leaving  them  alto-  tions  made 
gether  to  themselves — which  used  to  be  a prominent,  general,  and  fatal  th®. 
obstacle  to  improvement — has  become  the  exception.  Early  in  the  year  y 
I sent  up  to  the  Education  Office,  from  a school  under  a third-class  teacher, 
the  exercises  of  a boy  in  first  class,  seven  years  of  age,  and  of  another  in 
second  class,  nine  years  of  age ; and  they  were  fully  equal  to  the  average 
of  those  in  third  and  fourth  classes,  and  superior  to  many  of  them,  in  the 
several  schools  under  my  examination.  Of  all  the  subjects  taught  in 
National  schools  perhaps  penmanship  is  that  in  which  most  marked  and 
general  progress  is  discernible  within  the  past  few  years.  In  some 
instances  a high  perfection  has  been  reached ; in  the  cases  most  numerous 
of  any  a steady  improvement  is  discernible ; and  a retrograde  tendency 
is  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — A peculiarity  in  writing  from  dictation  is 
that  it  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  blamed,  as  indicative  of  neglect  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  Instances  of  failure  in  it  are  fewer  than  in  any  other  subject. 

Slightly  exceptional  deviations  from  absolute  perfection  are  compara- 
tively rare.  I cannot  say  that  there  has  been  improvement  in  it ; because 
there  was  little  room  for  any.  If  the  dictation  exercises  which  it  ha-s 
been  my  business  to  examine  were  compared  with  some  which  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  have  prominently  recorded,  it  would  be  found 
that  humble  as  they  were  whose  work  I scrutinized,  it  could  hold  its 
place  in  reprobating  contrastto  the  more  pretentious  attempts  of  some  upon 
whose  acquirements  universities  had  set  the  seal  of  their  approval.  * 

Grammar. — Not  only  is  there  no  improvement  in  grammar,  but  I have 
only  faint  hope  of  any.  Like  arithmetic  it  is  too  much  of  a routine 
mechanical  process.  Parsing  a sentence  and  working  a question  are  for- 
mulas equally  unintellectual.  The  principles  of  grammar  are  merely 
got  off  by  rote.  Definitions  and  rules  are  glibly  repeated,  without  one 
word  of  them  being  understood.  If  a simple  question  be  asked,  applying 
to  part  of  a definition  or  rule,  the  precise  point  to  be  answered  is  seldom 
caught  up  ; and  the  prevailing  practice  is,  to  repeat  the  whole  definition  or 
rule,  even  though  three-fourths  of  it  may  be  quite  irrelevant. 

Geography. — Local  geography  continues  to  increase  in  general  interest 
It  is  beginning  to  become  a reality  in  the  school  course.  Knowledge  of 
the  general  geography  of  Europe  has  increased  considerably,  and  that  of 
Ireland  still  more  so.  A map  of  Ireland  more  elaborate  in  construction, 
and  on  an  equally  large  scale  as  that  in  general  use  at  present,  is  becoming 
a necessity.  The  elements  of  mathematical  and  physical  geography  aie 
taught  in  a very  small  proportion  of  schools,  and  are  very  imperfectly 
and  superficially  understood.  . f , 

Eeedleioork. — In  almost  every  female  school,  or  mixed  school  ol  boys 
and  girls,  with  a female  assistant  or  workmistress,  plain  work  is  taug  , 
with  fair  success.  During  school  hours  such  work  is  frequently  an 
agreeable  relaxation  from  severer  exercises.  Little  beyond  the  prepaia- 
tion  of  articles  for  personal  or  domestic  use  is  attempted  in  ordinary 
schools.  In  the  convents  of  Middleton,  Youghal,  and  Tallow,  a large 
amount  of  exquisite  lace  and  embroidery  is  produced. . But  this  is  more 
a separate  industrial  department  than  directly  appertaining  to  the  educa- 
tional influence  of  these  institutions.  In  Youghal  Convent  a one  le 
receipts  for  work  in  the  year  1871  amounted  to.  £1,931.  borne  ot  the 
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4pptndixD. 

Proficiency 
of  Popils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
year. 
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more  skilled  hands  earned  twelve  shillings  a week  and  upwards  • which 
somewhat  exceeds  the  incomes  of  many  female  teachers.  In  some  in- 
stances  teachers  of  inferior  efficiency,  in  other  respects,  seem  disposed  to' 
exhibit  the  results  of  their  success  in  needlework  as  a plea  in  abate- 
ment of  their  failure  to  merit  a class,  or  of  their  want  of  skill  and 
success  in  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  school  course. 

Extra  Branches: — 


Singing,  . _ 

Drawing,  . 

Agriculture, 

Mensuration, 

Geometry, 

Algebra,  . 

Book-keeping, 


Trigonometry, 


Schools. 

4 

3 

4 
19 
22 
16 
18 


Number  learning. 
90 

24 
21 
3G 
30 
12 

25 


General  Proficionoy. 

Fair  in  one-half ; middling  in  others. 

Excellent  in  one  school  (12  learning' 

Middling. 

Tolerably  fair  in  nearly  all. 

Generally  middling. 

Rather  backward,  with  few  exceptions. 

Inmost  cases  rather  poor.  Thorough  teach- 
ing of  the  subject  almost  unknown,  and 
confined  to  mere  transcript  of  entries 
in  the  several  sets. 

Almost  nominal. 


Condition 
and  pros- 

Sects  of 
ational 
Education 
in  the  Dis- 
trict, with 
suggestions 
for  increas- 
ing the  effi- 
ciency of 
the  Schools. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools.  ' J J 

X.  Educational  condition  of  District. — A tolerably  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  extent  and  means  of  education  through  the  district  is  to  be 
had  from  the  returns  of  “ Children  actually  present  in  each  school,  June 
25,  1868,”  furnished  to  the  Royal  Commission  of  Primary  Education 
Inquiry.  In  the  case  of  this  -district  the  returns  are  not  strictly  accur- 
ate. They  omit  Carriglea  vested  National  school,  Roll  No.  690,  hear 
Dungarvan,  and  the  Youghal  and  Lismore  National  workhouse  schools, 
whilst  they  include  that  of  Middleton  workhouse.  They  ignore  Dun- 
garvan  workhouse  school,  not  National.  They  describe  Lismore  convent 
school  as  National,  whereas  it  has  ceased  to  be  so,  for  more  than  seven 
™hey  assert  that  “ between  the  town  of  Dungarvan  and  the 
National  school  at  Grange,  a distance  of  twelve  miles,  there  is  no  school 
tat  the  private  school  at  Tulla,”  although  Ballymacart  male  and  female 
National  schools  lie  midway  between ; and  it  may  be  seen  in  the  same 
page,  and  almost  m the  same  line,  which  promulgates  this  mis-statement, 
that  70  boys  and  59  girls  were  present  in  these  schools  June  25,  1868. 

mltoly Ton-ect  dra'"'baci;s  the  retams  may  be  accepted  as  approxi- 

Some  doubt  was  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  “ the  National  Board’s 
annual  returns  of  average  attendance,”  and  it  was  thought  to  be  “ of  great 
S!quf“j°e  a°se  returna  of  average  attendance  should  be 

- , 011  e.  ,W1  ^ aP-  authentic  return  of  actual  attendance.”  In  this 
ins  auce  1 is  not  the  Board  s figures  that  appear  at  a disadvantage.  If 
e en’Jr  111  ^ose  which  I have  supplied  it  is  otherwise  than  in 
iRbft8’  -+i  ri  C01110![ilnu  my  returns  of  average  attendance  for  the  year 
ISbS  with  the  actual  attendance,  June  25,  that  year— ascertained  by  an 
impa  la  authority,  wholly  independent  of  all  influences  of  managers, 
teachers  or  parents  —mine  tall  be  found  to  be  13  per  cent.  less.  The 
sum  ol  attendances  on  which  Ihased  my  calculation,  so  far  as  regards  the 
schools  m the  return,  is  6,527.  The  aggregate  of  those  present  June  25, 
fjj.Q  m,  y average-  for  every  school  in  the  district  that  year  was 
04  9.  The  average  found  present  June  25,  in  the  same  year,  is  99-8. 

cases  ji^ci'epancy  between  average  and  attendance  is 
.«  , ra  e‘  ^ Ballintaylor,  with  54  average  attendance,  116  were 

n piesen  , Gonna,  raale  and  female,  111  joint  averages,  1 93  present ; 
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Lismore,  male  and  female,  194  joint  averages,  241  present;  Lisgoold, 
male  and  female,  8 9 -4  joint  averages,  139  present;  Middleton  convent, 
451-5  average,  630  present:  Mount  Mulleray,  30  average,  50  present; 
Modeligo,  male  and  female,  161  joint  averages,  213  present.  The  only 
remarkable  instance  of  excess  of  average  over  attendance  is  Tallow 
convent — 175  average,  83  present.  Attendance  on  that  day  was  actually 
178,  but  large  numbers  left  for  special  religions  instruction  before  the 
constabulary  came,  rather  late  in  the  afternoon.  A remarkable  coincidence 
between  averages  and  attendance,  in  some  cases,  appears  in  the  following 
table : — 


Schools  soparato  or  cotubiuod 


Found  prosont.  Yearly  average. 


AppendixD, 

Condition 
and  pros- 
pects of. 
National 
Education 
in  the  Dis- 
trict, with 
suggestions 
for  increas- 
ing the  effi- 
ciency of 
the  Schools. 


Agliada,  .... 

4(? 

45-4 

Ballysaggart, 

49 

51-3 

Cappoqum  male, 

Do.,  convent,  . 

105 

*234 

107-6 

232-8 

Churclitown  male  and  female. 

84 

86-6 

Inch  female. 

45 

45-3 

Kilcalf,  .... 

35 

34-7 

Killeagli  male,  . 

•37 

37.3 

Kilwatermoy  male,  . 

34 

34-2 

Do.  female,  . 

36 

36 

Kyle,  .... 

48 

49 

Mweelaliorna  male  and  female, 

125 

139-6 

Piltown  male  and  female,  . 

- 109 

109-4 

Villierstown  male,  . . 

37 

39-5 

Do.  female, 

39 

42-8 

Whitegate  female, 

59 

59 

Male  and  female  schools  in  the  same  house 

are  sometimes 

given  in  the 

separately,  and  sometimes  as  a single  school. 


To  these  may  be  added  Carriglea,  -omitted  in  return,  5-4*5,  average,  54 
present,  as  I ascertained;  Tallow  convent,  195  average,  198  present  before 
the  numbers  were  counted;  and  numerous  other  cases  in  which  the 
discrepancy  was  only  from  five  to  ten. 

Assuming,  of  course,  that  the  returns  deal  impartially  with  schools  of 
every  kind,  and  that  the  clay  selected  was  favourable  or  otherwise,  alike  to 
all,  the  relative  attendance  in  each  class  of  schools  in  the  district  is  estab- 
lished beyond  question.  That  relative  proportion  is  to  be  seen,  in  the 

£-11 • . , , i f n .j  . 


following  summary,  extracted  from 

the  returns 

: — 

Description  of  Schools  in  Distriot. 

No.  of  each. 

Aggregate 

attendances. 

Per-ccntage*. 

National  schools 

105 

7,854 

75-5' 

Christian  Brothers,  . . . 

3 

1,097 

10-5 

Monastic, 

1 

85 

•8 

Convent — not  National, 

3 

671 

6-4 

Church  Education  Society,  . 

11 

182 

1-7 

Church  Parochial,  . . 

12 

167 

1-6 

Private, 

13 

361 

3-4 

Totals,  . . 

148 

10,397 

Since  this  information  was  acquired  the  relative  proportion  of  attend- 
ances in  schools  of  every  kind  has  been  only  trivially  disturbed.  It  has 
increased  in  National  schools;  still  more  so  in  those  of  the  Christian 
Brothers ; and  is  somewhat  reduced  in  Church  Education,  parochial,  and 
perhaps  private  schools.  The  fact  is  beyond  question  that  the  system  of 
National  Education  thoroughly  fulfils  its  mission  here,  by  educating  over 
75  per  cent,  of  those  for  whom,  it  was  designed;  although  religious  zeal 
has  been  active  in  providing  other  schools  for  the  poor,  to  an  unsurpassed 
extent.  Provision  for  the  small  minority  in  other  schools  advances  the 
progress  and  efficiency  of  all,  by  wholesome  competition.  This  subtraction 
is  better  for  the  aggregate  amount  and  quality  of  N ational  education  than 
if  it  possessed  a monopoly  in  teaching. 

. dl.  Past  and  present. — Accepting  the  Return  as  a fair  representa- 
tion of  the  number  and  kind  of  primary  schools,  and  the  attendance  m 
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AypendtosD.  them.,  through  the  district,  it  helps  to  form  a comparison  between'  its 
Condition  present  educational  aspect  and  what  it  was  forty-seven  years  ago,  when 
and  pros-  the  last  authentic  account  of  it  was  furnished  by  the  Commissioners  nf 
Etad  Irish  Education  Inquiry. 

Education  . Returns  were  supplied  to  that  Commission  by  the  Protestant  and 
trict*with  ^°mai1  Catholic  clergy,  verified  on  oath  that  each  of  them  had  “ inquired 
suggestions  W^1  ^ue  reasonable  diligence  as  to  the  matters  contained  in  the  re- 
fer increas-  turn,  and  that  the  statement  therein  made  as  to  each  case  respectively 
tiVcyoP'  was  tlie  tri^”  . In  most  cases  tlie  Protestant,  and  Roman  Catholic  re- 
the  Schools,  turns  are  identical.  Almost  the  only  discrepancy  is  in  the  average 
attendance  ; . which  was  probably  owing  to  the  accounts  having  been  kept 
loosely,  or  not  at  all,  or  the  attendance  having  been  calculated  at  different 
dates.  Wherever  the  numbers  do  not  coincide  I have  taken  a mean 
between  them.  The  results,  as  regards  this  district,  are  : — 

Soliools  of  every  kind  in  District.  1 824.  No.  of  Average  attendance  for  Per- 

oacn.  ■ tliroe  months.  contagei. 

Male.  Femalo.  Total. 

Kildare-place  and  London  Hibernian  Society,  . 4 165  142  307  2'3 

Kildare-place  Society  only,  ....  9 236  134  390  2 8 

Kildare-place  and  Munster  Hibernian  Society,  . 5 270  145  415  3 3 

Munster  Hibernian  Society  only,  ...  2 26  20  46  -3 

Incorf  orated  Society, 1 17  9 26  -4 

Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  2 29  14  41  -3 

. London  Wesleyan  Committee, 3.  16  19  35  -2 

Church  Parochial,  aided  by  one  or  more  societies,  4 305  101  406  3 

Church  Parochial,  unaided,  . . . . 13  140  188  ■ 328  2-4 

l*'ree — neither  parochial  nor  aided,  . . ,13  907  790  1,697  13 

Convent,, 1 _ 300  300  2'5 

Pay  schools, ..  ,154  6,197  2,826  9,023  69-5 

Total's,  . . . . 189  8,306  4,688  12,994 

Free  and  pay  schools  crowded  most  into  the  larger  towns.  There  were, 
in  Middleton  3 free,  14  pay;  Youghal,  3 free,  16  pay;  Tallow,  2 free,  8 
Pa7  i Lismore,  2 free,  7 pay ; Cappoquin,  1 free,  5 pay ; Dungarvan,  2 
free  (one  of  them  a convent),  11  pay.  These  six  towns  have  now 
between  them,  exclusive  of  workhouse  schools,  6 National,  4 Christian 
Brothers,  3 convent  (not  National),  4 parochial,  and  5 private  schools — 
26  altogether.  Then  they  had  14  free  and  61  pay  schools — 75  altogether. 
There  were  nearly  three  schools  in  1824  for  every  one  in  1871.  In  the 
smaller  towns,  such  as  Cloyne,  Castlemartyr,  Killeagh,  Clashmore,  and 
Aglish,  there  was  a school  on  an  average  to  every  78  of  the  whole 
population  in  each. 

It  seems  to  indicate  the  reverse  of  educational  progress  that  schools 
and  pupils  were  so  much  more  numerous  then,  within  the  area  of  this 
district,  than  they  are  now.  Diminished  population  does  not  account  for 
the  falling  off.  In  1824  the  estimated  population  for  all  Ireland  exceeded 
that  of  1868  by  21*8  per  cent.  In  1824  the  average  attendance  in 
schools  of  every  kind  in  this  district  exceeded  the  ascertained  attendance 
in  1868  by  19-9  percent.  The  proportion  of  school  attendance  in  each  of 
these  periods  is  much  the  same  in  relation  to  the  population  ; and  this 
district  was  not  exceptional.  Taking  a mean  between  the  returns  of 
the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  in  1824,  the  average  attend- 
ance in  all  the  primary  schools  in  Ireland  was  564,951.  The  actual 
attendance  in  J une,  1868,  was  453,615.  The  former  exceeded  the  latter 
by  30  ‘9  per  cent.  Both  wit]  Lin  this  district  and  all  through  Ireland  the 
proportion  between  the  estimated  population  and  the  school  attendance 
is  almost  identical  in  1 824  and  1868.  The  absence  of  increase  in  the  more 
recent  time  may  be  accounted  for  by  two  causes.  1 . At  the  former  period 
female  education  was  so  backward  that  none  could  learn  except  at  school. 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  considerable  numbers  of  the  younger  children 
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are  taught  by  their  mothers  at  home.  2.  At  the  former  period  there  was  Appendix!). 
comparatively,  little  demand  for  labour ; and  grown-up  boys  and  girls  re-  Condition  . 
mainecl  at  school  till  they  came  of  age,  and  after.  In  these  later  times  and  proB- 
scarcity  of  hands,  sets  those  who  are  infants,  or  little  more,  to  work  of 
various  kinds.  . Education 

.In  1821  the  circumstances  of  many  teachers  and  of  then*  schools  were  j&tbe  V“" 
singularly  disheartening.  (1.)  One  teacher’s  income  is  certified  as  forty 
sliillings.  In  nine  instances  the  proceeds  were  £3,  £3  10s.,  £4,  and  for  increas- 
es £4  ios.  In  one  parish,  where  the  Board’s  salaries  now  amount 
the  aggregate,  to  £148  a year,  all  that  its  teachers  realized  between  Schools; 
them  was  £42  10s.,  which  afforded  an  average  of  £7  Is.  8d.  to  each  ; 
and  one-half  had  only  £6  each.  Incomes  the  most  numerous  were  from 
£9  to  £12.  The  best  circumstanced  schools  afforded  from  £30  to  £40, 
and  that  but  seldom.  Only  in  three  instances  does  the  acquisition  from 
every  source  exceed  £40.  The  average  income  of  all  the  teachers 
through  the  district  was  £19  19s.  6 d.  (2.)  In  describing  school-houses 
the  vocabulary  of  misery  is  exhausted  : — “ A wretched  mud  hovel,  cost 
£2” ; “ miserable  thatched  house “a  house  of  stones  and  mud,  cost 
£3  8s.  3d.” ; “ a wretched  room  in  an  old  house  ” j “a  cabin  in  very  bad 
repair,  cost  three  guineas”;  “a  ruinous  house,  cost  not  stated”;  “a 
wretched  mud  hovel,  thatched,  cost  £2  ” ; “ a miserable  hut  ” ; “ stone 
and  thatched  with  straw  and  heath,  would  cost  about  £3  ” ; “ school 
held  in  an  old  stable”  ; “ a wretched  room  in  an  old  house”  ; “ a mis- 
erable garret”  ; “ a mud  cabin,  thatched,  cost  £1  10s.” ; u an  abandoned 
dwelling-house.”  These  are  no  exaggerations,  or  fictions.  They  are 
depositions,  on  oath,  by  witnesses  above  suspicion.  Inadequate  as  the 
incomes  of  teachers  too  often  are,  at  the  present  time,  and  defective  as 
some  school-houses  are  even  still,  many  teachers’  gains  are  princely,  and 
most  school  fabrics  are  palaces,  in  comparison  with  their  precursors  not 
quite  half  a century  ago. 

III.  United  education  of  subjects  differing  in  religion. — Joint  attend- 
ances of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  are  returned  by  the  Con- 
stabulary as  present  June  25,  1868,  in  26  National,  3 Church  Education, 

3 parochial,  5 private,  and  1 Christian  Brothers’  school,  in  this  district. 

It  was  certified  by  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy  between 
whom  there  was  never  a discrepancy  about  the  fact,  and  seldom,  about 
the  numbers — that  in  1824  eight  schools  in  which  reading  the  Scriptures 
was  compulsory,  and  fifty-six  others  in  which  it  was  not  so,  had  a joint, 
attendance  of  different  denominations.  In  most  schools  of  the  latter  class 
either  the  Scriptures  were  not  read  at  all,  or  else  reading  them  was  con- 
fined to.  one  denomination. 

IV.  Qualification  of  teachers. — Nothing  special  is  to  be  added  to  w a 

I have  repeatedly  stated  about  the  circumstances,  character,  competency; 
and  work  of  the  teachers  of  this  district.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
a body  more  unexceptionally  blameless.  In  practical  efficiency  they  are 
anything  but  degenerating.  * 

Reports  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  -within  the  past  tew  years 
convey  some  excellent  practical  remarks  on  the  examination  and  classifi- 
cation of  teachers.  One  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  is,  that  the 
programme  of  their  examination  needs  revision.  After  having  remained 
without  change  or  growth  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century,  duimg 
which  knowledge  has  made  such  unexampled  progress,  the  season  for 
maturing  it  is  not  too  early.  If  improvements  are  to  be  considered,  it 
seems  a suggestion  not  to  be  overlooked  or  rejected,  that  an  arbitrary 
course  shall  not  be  laid  down  alike  for  all.  . , 

Although  capacities  vary,  just  as  stature,  form,  and  features,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  they  are  identical,  by  keeping  up  the  same  course 
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Jmmidix  D.  precisely  for  testing  every  teacher.  Want  of  divergence  or  elasticity  in 
Condition  tIle-  subject-matter  made  their,  examination  an  intellectual  Procrustes’  bed 
ind  pros-  in  which  wrenching  and  straining  in  one  direction,  and  dwarfing  and 
fioml  cutting  away  in  another,  was  needed  for  adaptation. 

Education  Development  of  every  faculty  to  its  utmost  extent  should  he  tie 
tl'‘t' “th  guid“g  principle  of  examination,  for  the  time  to  come.  The  teacher  of 
suggestion.  literary  ^te  and  acquisition,  but  with  comparatively  little  aptitude  for 
for  jncreaa-  scientific  investigation,  and'  the  more  hard-headed  adept  in  science  are 
IXiSucv  botk  ell?led  t0  11  kimJred  requital.  Speciality  in  literature,  critiiism 
ottbo  J poetry,  history,  or  philology  should  be  encouraged  and  rewarded,  as  in 
Schools.  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  or  reasoning.  Excellence  in  any  sub- 
ject  is  entitled  to  be  adequately,  if  not  equally,  dealt  with.  This  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  (1),  a short  course  of  literature  and  an  extended  course 
of  science ; (2),  a short  course  of  science  and  an  extended  course  of 
literature ; or  (3),  an  optional  course  diverging  from  the  other  two. 
The  first  of  these  already  exists  in  the  present  programme.  If  that  were 
supplemented  by  the  other  two  there  would  be  ample  provision  for  every 
variety  of  intellect.  Many  university,  collegiate,  and  civil  service  ex- 
aminations are  regulated  by  a similar  arrangement.  There  seems  no 
leason  why  it  should  not  be  so,  in  the  case  of  National  teachers,  who, 
perhaps,  may  occasionally  have  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  like  examina! 
tions  for  others. 

Hitherto  the  matter  of  examination  has  been  almost  exclusively 
scientific.  If  Hr.  Johnson  lived  to-day,  and  had  accumulated  the  trea- 
sures of  English  literature  since  his  time  to  the  same  extent  as  he  possessed 
them  up  to  it,  and  retained  them  all,  undiminished  in  magnitude  and 
opulence,  he  could  not  reach  the  rank  of  a second-class  teacher.  Ex- 
cept for  its  own  sake,  teachers  have  no  inducement  to  cultivate  literature. 

ne  consequence  is  that  the  more  studious  among  them  confine  them- 
selves to  the  subject-matter  of  their  examinations,  and  never  travel 
beyond  the  Board’s  price-list.  As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  pupil.  So 
long  as  teachers  continue  regardless  of  the  attractions  of  literature,  those 
v nom  they  teach  will  grow  up,  and  spend  their  lives,  in  kindred  indiffer- 
ence and  alienation. 


Except  as  an  intellectual  gymnastic,  or  a specific  for  the  mentitl  de- 
formity of  those  whom  lord  Bacon  termed  “ bird-witted,”  pure  science 
will  scarcely  benefit  the  million.  Popular  or  National  education  has  not 
een  esigned  to  turn  the  labouring  classes  into  mathematicians  or 
c lemis  s.  One  of  its  best  results  should  be,  to  create  a taste  for  reading ; 
to  make  literature  a recreation  and  enjoyment  to  the  toiler;  to  send  him 
in  ius  intervals  of  leisure,  or  when  his  day’s  work  is  done,  for  a refuge 
in  its  choicest  productions,  instead  of  spending  hours  in  unprofitable  idling, 
gossiping,  or  worse.  But  it  is  notorious  that  this  is  what  National 
e uca  on  m Ireland  has  failed  to  do.  Popular  reading  is  actually  con- 
n,c.  0 . vmo1s,J  worthless  portions  of  the  least  valuable  newspapers, 

and  to  periodicals  worse  than  worthless.  It  has  been  observed— and  I 
e leve  it  to  be  the  fact  that  much  of  the  political  disaffection  of  recent 
years,  which  brought  many  to  ruin,  has  been  mainly  caused  by  the  dis- 
ie  s or  ^substantial^  instructive,  or  even  amusing  literature;  which 
Has  induced  a predilection  for  inflammatory  and  sensational  appeals.  To 
ciea  e and  foster  a purer  taste  it  will  be  necessary,  as  I have  said  else- 
where, to  begin  with  the  teachers  first. 

V.  Payment  by  Results. — Although  not  able  to  get  through  an  exami- 
na  ion  o more  than  33  schools  under  the  new  system  of  results,  these 
sc  oo  s were  so  varied  in  character — from  the  best  of  their  class  to  the 
wois  - that  I can  form  a tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  its  future 
success.  All  through  -these . results  examinations  my  predominant 
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feeling  was  astonishment,  that  something  of  the  kind  had  not  been  ^ppendixD. 
introduced  many  years  ago.  What  I anticipated  in  last  year’s  repori^on^^n 
is  becoming  clearly  apparent.  It  is  only  justice  to  the  teachers  them-  and  pros- 
selves  to  bear  witness  that,  although  many  of  them  must  have  been 
alarmed  and  led  astray  by  a senseless  outcry,  they  now  acknowledge  the  Education 
equity  of  the  scheme.  And,  what  is  better,  they  are  beginning  to  apply  in  the  Dia- 

themselves  in  earnest,  to  make  it  profitable  to  themselves  and  beneficial trict’  ^.lth 

,i  it  suggestion* 

to  the  public.  for  increaa- 

. ing 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  efficiency  of 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  * * the  Schools. 

District  49,  Waterford ; Mr.  Lane. — Reading  {including  oral  spelling  ^/pupils0* 
and  explanation). — Heading  is  pretty  good  and  intelligible  on  the  whole ; found  in 
but  in  many  of  the  poor  rural  schools  there  is  no  marked  improvement 
within  the  year,  chiefly  owing  to  irregular  attendance  of  pupils,  change  tions  made 
of  teachers,  home  influences,  and  other  local  circumstances.  during  tho 

Many  teachers  having  the  sole  charge  of  their  schools,  either  have  not  -vetir' 
time  or  do  not  see  the  importance  of  reading  more  frequently  for  their 
pupils,  as  an  example  in  style,  measure,  audibleness,  etc. 

Oral  spelling  is,  in  general,  good ; and  explanation  and  subject  matter 
of  the  lesson  books  improved. 

Arithmetic. — Arithmetic  is  attended  with  fair  success  in  the  majority 
of  schools  ; but  in  some  of  those,  under  young  or  inexperienced  teachers, 
the  subject  is  not.  skilfully  taught;  there  is  a tendency  to  overhaste, 
without  proper  inculcation  of  first  principles. 

Mental  calculation  is  not  attended  with  due  success  in  many  of  the 
schools,  though  the  exercise  is  not  neglected  in  any  of  them  ; the  subject 
is  not  popular  with  the  pupils  ; and  hence,  perhaps,  the'  want  of  more 
proficiency. 

Penmanship). — Penmanship  is  in  general  good,  and  is  carefully  and 
legibly  executed  under  proper  supervision. 

Teachers  and  pupils  are  yearly  becoming  more  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  branch  ; and  satisfactory  results  may  now  be  fully 
anticipated. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  writing 
from  dictation  may  be  pronounced  good  on  the  whole ; the  subject  is 
becoming  more  extensively  cultivated,  and  more  generally  executed  on 
copy-books  than  heretofore,  retaining,  thereby,  a record  of  mistakes, 
progress,  &c. 

A steady  improvement  is  taking  place  in  composition  and  forms  of 
epistolary  correspondence.  Subjects  in  which,  heretofore,  pupils  fairly 
conversant  with  writing  from  dictation  have  utterly  failed. 

Grammar. — The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  English  grammar  is  not 
satisfactory  in  many  of  the  schools  ; the  subject  is  not,  in  general,  skil- 
fully taught ; teachers  too  often  keep  to  the  routine  of  the  text-book,  and 
rarely  bring  the  subject  into  practical  use,  so  that  pupils  represented  as 
parsing  syntactically  fail  in  correction  of  faulty  sentences  of  local  pre- 
valence. 

Teachers  depend  too  much  on  the  text-hook,  forgetful  that  many 
persons  in  society  speak  and  write  grammatically  who  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  theory  of  grammar. 

Geography. -—The  pupils  are,  in  general,  fairly  acquainted  with  the 
maps  of  the  World,  Europe,  and  Ireland;  beyond  this  much  proficiency 
has  not  been  attained,  nor  mucli  attempted,  particularly  as  regards 
mathematical  and  physical  geography. 

■the  teaching  of  geography  is  in  many  of  the  schools  too  topographical, 
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ApjjehdixD.  dry,  and  uninteresting,  without  any  special  reference  to  the  places, 
Proficiency  merely  pointed  out  on  the  maps. 

of  Pupils  ' Needlework. — Needlework  is  attended  with  more  success  on  this  year 

found  in  than  on  any  previous  year  of  my  school  experience ; a very  fair  degree 
af  in  spec-0  of  proficiency  has  been  attained ; and  the  teachers  and  their  pupils  are 
tions  made  more  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  useful  branch, 
during  the  Extra  Branches 

year. 


Singing 

, Drawing,  ..  .. 

Agriculture,  . . . 

Mensuration,  . . • 

Geometry,  . . ■ 

"Algebra,  ...» 
Book-keeping,  . . . 

Trigonometry,  . . . 

Physical  and  Applied  Science, 


Schoolfl. 

Number  learning. 

General  Proficiency. 

8 

559 

Very  fair. 

7 

337 

Very  fair. 

2 

38 

Good. 

17 

73 

Fair. 

18 

66 

Fair. 

8 

33 

Tolerable  on  the  whole, 

19 

95 

Fair. 

1 

7 

Tolerable. 

1 

19 

Good. 

Condition  General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
and  pros-  tion  in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 

National  the  Schools. 

Education  . ..... 

in  the  Dis-  The  condition  and  prospects  of  National  education  m this  district  are 
tnct,  with  .£0t  encouraging ; the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  who  constitute  the 
fScreas-  chief  portion  of  the  managers,  are  daily  becoming  more  dissatisfied 
mg  the  effi-  with  the  constitution  of  the  system,  and  remain  strongly  opposed  to 
the^Schools  draining  of  teachers  j the  teachers  themselves  are  in  a state  of 
’ despondency  and  suspense  by  the  protracted  expectancy  that  the  State, 
the  only  reliable  source,  would  recognise  their  claims  to  adequate  re- 
muneration for  the  very  important  services  they  render  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  teaching  power  of  newly-appointed  teachers  is,  I regret  to  say, 
deteriorating,  as  young  persons  of  ordinary  capacity  can  do  much  better 
in  other  walks  of  life ; there  is,  consequently,  great  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing competent  persons  ; and  I again  repeat  wliat  I have  said  before,  that 
the  first  and  most  necessary  step  for  increasing,  or  even  sustaining  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools,  will,  in  my  opinion,  consist  of  adequate  income 
for  the  teachers  ; and  this  will,  I anticipate,  chiefly  depend  upon  the 
state. 


Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
year. 


General  Observation  as  to  proficiency  of  JPupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
liispections  made  dunng  the  year. 

District  50,  Enniscorthy ; Mr.  J.  G.  Fitzgerald. — Reading  (including 
oral  spelling  and  explanation). — Of  5,173  pupils  examined  in  reading— 

24*1  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  tlie  First  Book  of  Lessons  correctly. 

21*7  „ Second  Book  correctly. 

16*6  ■ „ Third  or  higher  Books  with  ease  and  intelligence. 


Of  the  number  stated  above  as  “ examined  ” in  reading,  several,  being 
mere  infants,  could  not  even  make  an  attempt  to  read  the  First  Rook. 

Reading  is  more  intelligible,  and  is  less  indistinct  and  monotonous 
than  last  year ; hut  local  vulgarity  of  pronunciation,  want  of  expression, 
and  want  of  attention  to  the  pauses  are  still  mifortunately  prevalent. 

'•The  spelling  of  both  words  and  phrases  is- fairly  taught. 

The  explanation  of  the  words  in  the  columns  at  the  heads  of  lessons 
are  learned,  I fear,  in  too  mechanical  a manner ; as,  although  the  mean- 
ings of  these  are  correctly  answered  by  rote,  the  explanation  of  much 
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simpler  and  more  commonplace  words  in  the  lessons  are  altogether 
unknown.  j 

Few  teachers  take  the  trouble  to  read  for  the  imitation  of  their  pupils,  c 
and  few  are  themselves  really  good  readers.  f 

Arithmetic. — Of  3,094  pupils  examined  in  arithmetic — 1 

22*3  per  cent,  -were  able  to  set  down  seven  places  of  figures. 

43 ’9  „ work  correctly  a sum  in  simple  subtraction.  , 

18  -2  „ „ division  of  money. 

6‘3  ,,  ,,  proportion  or  above. 


Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  this  important  branch,  and  it  is  most 
popular  with  both  teachers  and  scholars. 

Sufficient  attention  appears  not  to  be  bestowed  to  instruction  in  the 
•elementary  branches  of  arithmetic,  therefore  it  is  by  no  means  unusual 
to  find  scholars  able  to  solve  questions  in  practice  and  interest  who  fail 
to  work  correctly  easy  sums  in  weights  and  measures,  or  in  compound 
. division. 

More  attention  has  been  paid  during  the  past  year  to  the  formation 
of  figures ; and,  as  a consequence,  the  numerous  errors  caused  by  mistak- 
ing one  figure  for  another  during  arithmetical  operations  are  avoided. 

Penmanship. — Of  2,775  scholars  examined  in  writing — 

26  \1  per  cent,  were  able  to  write  fairly. 

18*0  „ with  ease  and  freedom. 


Although  the  above  per-centages  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  yet  this 
branch  appears  to  he  taught  with  increasing  success,  and  more  careful 
supervision  is  exercised  by  the  teachers  over  their  writing  classes. 

In  those  schools  where  the  penmanship  is  indifferent,  where  the  pupils 
write  above  or  below  but  not  upon  the  lines,  where  the  form  and  size  ot 
the  letters  in  the  head-lines’  words  are  not  imitated,  where  the  letters 
are  not  joined,  and,  generally,  where  writing  careless,  slovenly,  and 
without  character  is  observable,  it- will  be  found  that  the  teacher  suffers 
the  pupils  to  write,  but  fails  to  teach  penmanship,  and  exercises  no  super- 
vision of  the  writing  classes. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Of  1,823  pupils  examined  in  writing  from 
dictation — 

29-7  per  cent,  wrote  a simple  sentence  fairly. 

16 ‘2  ,,  with  ease  and  correctness. 


In  the  least  pretentious  of  the  National  schools  in  this  dictrict,  writing 
from  dictation  forms  an  essential  branch  of  the  school  course  j and  upon 
examination  of  the  exercises  in  almost  all  the  schools,  it  will  be  at  once 
perceived  that  the  pupils  have  been  accustomed  to  have  their  exercises 
watched  and  revised. 

The  above  per-centages  are  however  by  no  means  high,  and  contrast 
unfavourably  with  the  results  reported  as  having  been  obtained  in  other 
districts  of  Ireland. 

Grammar. — Of  2,919  pupils  examined  in  grammar — 

11*2  per  cent,  were  acquainted  with  the  parts  of  speech  only. 

2 '3  „ able  to  parse  syntactically. 

These  per-centages  are  very  low,  and  the  subject  continues  to  be  taught 
■with  very  poor  success. 

Geography.  — Of  3,627  pupils  examined  in  geography— 

12*2  per  cent,  were  acqnainted  with  the  outlines  of  map  of  World. 

6-0  maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland. 

0'4  M . the  general  course  of  geography. 

This  subject  continues,  equally  with  grammar,  to  be  neglected,  and  both 
branches  are  most  unpopular  with  teachers  and  scholars. 
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Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tions made 
during  the 
year. 


Condition 
and  pros- 
s iects  of 
National 
Education 
in  the  Dis- 
trict, with 
suggestions 
for  increas- 
ing the 
elliciency  o! 
the  Schools. 


Proficiency 
of  Pupils 
found  in 
attendau'  e 
at  inspec- 
tions ma-le 
during  the 
year. 


Appendices  to  Thirty-eighth  B'eport  of  Commissioners  [1871. 

In  some  cases  I have  been  informed  by  the  teachers  that  the  parents 
of  the  scholars  absolutely  objected  to  the  teaching  of  grammar  and 
geography  as  a waste  of  time. 

Needlework — Of  1,711  taught  needlework  and  present  in  fifty-four 
schools — 

42-6  per  cent,  were  able  to  sew  neatly. 

31  '5  „ knit  a stocking. 

1 1 •!  „ proficient  in  cutting  out. 


This  branch  is  attended  to  with  considerable  diligence,  and  the  teaching 
of  it  has  not  failed  to  obtain  a fair  amount  of  success. 

The  style  of  the  work  executed  has  improved  since  last  year  in  a 


arked  degree. 

Extra  Branches : — 

Schools. 

Number  learning, 

General  Proficiency. 

Singing,  . . 

8 

298 

Fair  as  regards  singing  by 

Drawing,  .... 

9 

225 

ear ; tolerable  as  to 
sight  singing. 
Tolerable. 

Agriculture,  . . . 

15 

1H9 

Tolerable. 

Mensuration, 

19 

58 

Tolerable. 

Geometry,  .... 

16 

66 

Poor. 

Algebra,  .... 

8 

18 

Poor. 

Book-keeping, 

20 

66 

Middling. 

Trigonometry, 

3 

4 

Poor. 

Reasoning,  .... 

1 

1 

Poor. 

Navigation, 

1 

1 

Tolerable. 

Physical  and  Applied  Science, 

1 

17 

Tolerable. 

General  Observatio'ns  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District,  with  any  suggestions  you  may  have  to  offer  for 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Schools. 

One  of  the  chief  impediments  to  National  education  in  this  district  is 
the  great  demand  for  labour.  The  more  advanced  pupils  are  almost 
constantly  employed  in  spring  and  in  autumn,  either  earning  high  wages 
or  saving  the  costs  thereof,  according  as  the  scholars5  class  in  life  may 
■ he  that  of  the  labourer  or  farmer. 

No  system  of  education,  not  made  compulsory,  can  prevent  this 
obstacle  to  success. 

Another  obstacle  is  the  unskilfulness,  inefficiency,  and  want  of  proper 
training  for  their  important  office,  which  are  the  characteristics  of  many 
of  the  teachers  of  the  district. 

I am  of  opinion  that  a suitable  residence  for  the  teacher,  and  a local 
fund  for  his  support,  should  be  provided  in  every  case  before  a school 
could  be  made  to  participate  of  the  State  funds,  supplied  for  the  purposes 
of  National  education. 

I anticipate  the  best  effects  from  the  system,  partially  introduced, 
of  payment  of  a portion  of  the  teachers’  income  by  results,  and  I earnestly 
trust  that  this  measure  may  he  made  applicable  to  all  the  schools,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  lower  classes. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  51,  Limerick ; Dr.  Potterton. — As  many  as  twelve  schools  were 
u n°t  even  once  ” examined  by  me  during  the  year,  owing  to  my  absence 
from  my  district  for  seven  months,  the  “results’  fees  examination” 
coming  into  operation  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  and  interfering  a good 
deal  with  the  regular  course  of  inspection.  Under  these  circumstances 
I refrain  from  any  entailed  observations  under  any  of  the  headings  from 
“ reading  ” to  “ extra  branches  ” inclusive. 
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General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa-  Appendix  o. 
lion  in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  o/coaditT 
the  Schools.  »«d  pro™ 

The  condition  and  prospects  of  National  education  in  this  district  do  fStinal 
not  seem  to  have  undergone  much  noticeable  change  during  the  last  two  Station 
years.  Whatever  the 'amount  of  change  has  been  in  either  “ condition  ” Set,  with’ 
or  “ prospects,”  it  has  been  decidedly  favoui'able,  and  all  indications  for  suggestions 
the  future  are  equally  satisfactory.  for 

efnciency  of 
the  Schools. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  Proficiency 
Impections  made  during  the  year.  of  Pupils 

found  in 

District  52,  Newcastle,  West ; Mr.  Steede. — Heading  (including  oral  att.endanco 
spelling  and  explanation).— Of  tlie  pupils  examined  in  this  branch  for  Sons’ 'made 
the  years  1870  and  1871,  the  per-centages  of  those  able  to  read  their  during  th« 
respective  books  were  as  follows  : — y«ar- 

1870.  1871. 

Able  to  read  First  Book, 27 -9  29*6 

„ Second  Book, 19-8  ]9*X 

„ Third  and  higher  Books,  ....  20‘8  1 9*5 

Total  per-centage  of  those  who  passed  in  reading,  . 68*5  68  2 

It  thus  appears  that  the  proficiency  attained  in  reading  was  very  nearly 
the  same  in  1871  as  that  in  1870. 

The  spelling  of  both  words  and  phrases  is  very  well  taught  in  all  the 
schools  in  this  district ; the  explanation  of  them,  however,  is  not  so  well 
attended  to. 

Arithmetic. — The  proficiency  attained  in  1871,  in  notation  of  numbers 
and  simple  subtraction,  was  good ; the  per-centages  of  those  examined 
who  passed  in  them  being  62 '6  for  the  former,  and  61*6  for  the  latter. 

Compound  division  showed  a proficiency  of  22  A per  cent,  of  all  the 
pupils  examined  in  arithmetic,  whilst  that  for  proportion  and  the  higher 
rules  was  18-5  per  cent.  As  compared  with  the  results  of  other  Inspectors, 

L think  the  latter  two  per-centages  are  low.  As  accuracy  in  arithmetical 
operations  is  of  the  first  importance,  I consider  no  pupil  as  able  to  do 
compound  division,  who,  in  the  second  or  third  class  does  not  give  the 
answer  correct  to  the  nearest  farthing ; whilst  those  in  the  fourth  and 
higher  classes  are  expected  to  find  out  the  answer  to  the  exact  fraction 
+1  ^ Penny  or  a fai*thing.  And  as  I am  equally  strict  with  regard  to 
ie  higher  rules  the  above  low  per-centages  may  be  accounted  for. 

. theory  of  arithmetic  is  better  attended  to,  but  fnental  arithmetic 
is  still,  I regret  to  say,  very  indifferently  taught,  except  in  a few  schools. 

Penmanship. — The  writing,  especially  of  the  junior  classes,  has  much 
unproved,  owing  to  more  careful  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
he  headlines  of  the  copy-books  are  more  accurately  copied,  the  pro- 
portion as  to  the  size  of  the  different  letters,  being  preserved.  I was 
particularly  struck  with  the  excellence  of  the  writing  in  one  school, 
eac  line  written  by  the  pupil  being  almost  a fac-simile  of  the  headline.  I 
ouncl  that  this  result  was  attained  by  the  careful  supervision  of  the 
eacJier,  and  his  exciting  a healthy  rivalry  among  his  pupils  by  means 
of  rewards  of  a few  pence. 

eie  Poster’s  excellent  copy-books  are  used  in  nearly  all  the  schools, 

Md  have  greatly  conduced  to  this  result. 

writing  from  Dictation. — In  all  the  schools  in  this  district  writing  , . . 
om  dictation  is  practised  by  the  third  and  higher  classes,  and  in  many 
tdem,  by  the  senior  draft  of  second ; whilst  the  lower  drafts  of  second 

T 
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AppendjxD.  and  the  senior  division  of  first  class  transcribe  from  their  reading-hoot 
. op,-, slate  or  paper. 

The  proficiency  attained  in  1871  as  compared  with  that  . for  1870 
exhibits  the  following  per-centages  : — 

1870.  1871. 

. 40  279 

. 30  34-7 


Proficiency 
of.  Pupils- 
found  in 
attendance 
at  inspec- 
tion* mado 
during  the 
year. 


Able  to  write  fairly  from  dictation, 

with  ease  and  correctness, 


• Grammar.*--1 Of  those  examined  ill  grammar  in  1871,  fifteen  per  cent, 
■were  able  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech,  and  11  ‘5  per  cent,  were 
able  to  parse  syntactically.  No  pupil  was  passed  as  knowing  the  parts 
of  speech  who  could  not  give  their  definitions,  which  I think  very 
important  for  them  to  know. 

Geography. — The  second  and  third  classes  were  taught  their  prescribed 
geography  very  fairly.  I have  suggested  to  the  teachers  to  teach  the 
.definitions  of  land  and  water  to  the  second  class  in  connexion  with  the 
jnap  of  the  world,  taking  a single  definition  for  a lesson,  and  illustrating 
it  by  means  of  the  map.  The  result  has  been  most  satisfactory.  Tor, 
in  this,  way  the.  pupils  get  a sound  knowledge  of  them,  and  are  better 
able  to  understand  the  text  book  on  this  branch  when  they  are  promoted 
to  third  class.  The  third  class  generally  know  the  map  of  Ireland  well, 
both  from  the  . map  ‘and  text-book.  The  fourth  and  higher  classes  are 
not  so  well  prepared -in  this  subject  as  the  others. 

, ,Of  all  those,  examined  in  1871,  in  geography — 

34-6  per  cent,  were  acquainted  witli  tlie  outlines  of  the  map  of  the  world. 

15  0 „ answered  in  Ireland  and  Europe. 

11*5  „ had  some  knowledge  of  a general  course. 

Needlework. — Last  year  I examined  61  schools  for  results  in  needle- 
work. ...Elementary  sewing  and  knitting  were  well  attended  to ; and  in 
many,  of  the  schools,  embroidery,  crochet,  and  samplers  were  taught.  In 
38  schools,  some  of  the  girls  were,  able  to  cut  out  an  article  of  dress.  The 
excellent  manual  on  this  subject,  published  by  the  Board,  should  be 
more  generally  used  in  the  schools,  and  the  girls  should  be  taught  to 
cut  out  according  to  the  principles  therein  laid  down.  Of  all  those  ex- 
amined— 

437  per  cent,  were  able  to  sew  fairly. 

407  . „ knit  and  finish  a stocking. 

27  „ cut  out  an  article  of  dress. 


Extra  Branches 

Sebools. 

Number  learning. 

General  Proficiency. 

Singing, 

11 

458 

Good  in  1 ; fair  in  5 ; middling 
low  in  3. 

Drawing,  * , 

1 

23 

Middling. 

Agriculture,  . 

10 

166 

Fair  in  4 ; moderate  n 6. 

Mensuration,  , 

38 

172 

Moderate. 

Geometry,  , . 

36 

155 

Moderate. 

Algebra,  . . . 

21 

95 

Moderate. 

Book-keeping,  . 

17  • 

97 

Moderate. 

Condition 
and  pros- 

Sec'.s  of 
'ational 
Education 
in  tlu  Dis- 
trict, with 
suggestions 
lor  increas- 
ing the 
efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  jorospects  of  National  Bduca 
tion  in  the  Distinct,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  oj 
' the  Schools. 

Very  recently  a school-house,  the  type  of  several  in  this  district,  was 
thrown  down,  to  be  replaced  by  a new  one.  Two  new  houses  to  contain 
three,  new  schools  are  ready  to  be  opened  ; three  others  to  contain  six, 
are  nearly  completed ; two  houses  to  contain  three  schools  have  been 
commenced whilst  application  has  been  made  to  the  Board  for  aid  to 
build,  more.  I hope  these  examples  will  be  followed,  and  that  many 
houses  now  unfit  to  be  used  as  schools,  will  be  replaced  by  suitable  ones. 
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There  have  been  many  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  during  the  past 
year,  some  have  died ; some  emigrated ; some  have  left  the  service  of  the 
Board  for  other  pursuits  ; others  have  changed  from  one  school  to  another 
in  the  hope  of  bettering  themselves,  whilst  many  have  succeeded  in 
entering  the  Civil  Service.  The  teachers  are  expecting  a general  increase 
of  salary  this  year,  and  they  would  be  satisfied,  if  it  were  to  depend  on 
the  result  of  an  annual  examination  of  their  schools.  The  want  of  retir- 
ing pensions  to  old  and  deserving  teachers  is  severely  felt  in  this  district. 
There  are  several  of  this  class  who  would  gladly  retire  from  the  service, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  their  schools,  if  they  were  granted  a small  pension, 
who  now  fear  to  do  so,  seeing  the  workhouse  looming  in  the  distance, 
when  they  may  possibly  outlive  the  sum  of  money  that  the  Board  would 
grant  them  as  a retiring  gratuity.  I examined  forty-four  schools  on  the 
results’  system  last  year,  and  found  that  the  teachers  were  pleased  with 
it,  hut  they  were  greatly  disappointed  when  tokl  that  they  would  not 
get  all  the  fees  calculated  as  being  earned.  One  word  as  to  the  system 
itself.  Teachers  can  earn  a fee  of  five  shillings  for  infants,  (pupils  over 
four,  and  under  seven  years  of  age,)  who  have  made  the  necessary  atten- 
dances'; but,  except  in  a well-conducted  infant  school,  unless  these  are 
examined  individually,  they  wTill  not  be  paid  much  attention  to.  Again, 
the  fees  for  extra  branches  are  too  low.  With  these  two  exceptions,  the 
results’  system  appears  to  me  to  he  an  excellent  one,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  increase  very  much  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 


General  Observations  as  to  'proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  53,  Clonmel;  Mr.  O’Hara. — Reading  (including  oral,  spelling 
-and  explanation). — The  system  of  inspection  for  results  having  been 
introduced  when  eighteen  schools  remained  to  he  examined  for  reports 
on  the  Secondary  Ho.  1 form,  the  number  of  pupils  whose  proficiency  is 
returned  is  less  than  in  preceding  years  ; but  the  difference  is  not  so 
great  as  to  render  a comparison  of  the  results  fallacious.  The  subjoined 
tables  show  the  numbers  examined  for  Secondary  No.  1 reports,  and  the 
percentage  of  proficiency  in  the  different  subjects  in  the  years  1870 
and  1871  respectively. 

In  1871.  In  1870. 

Number  examined  in  reading,  . . . 5,398  5,679  • • 

Per-centage  able  to  read  Book  I.,  . . 31  '2  28  6 

„ „ II.,  . , 26-8  26-2 

„ „ III.,  &c.  . 20-6  21-7 


These  results  may,  I think,  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The  apparent 
tailing  off  of  one  per-cent  during  the  past  year  in  the  number  able  to 
read  the  higher  hooks  is,  I believe,  due  to  increased  axactitude  in  the 
observance  of  the  prescribed  standard.  The  number  not  able  to  read  in 
Tirst  Book  is  two  per  cent,  less  in  the  past  year  than  in  the  preceding 
one.  This  shows  steady  progress  in  the  case  of  the  first-class  pupils. . I 
lelieye  it  to  be  in  a great  measure  attributable  to  the  cii*cui?istance 
that  during  the  year  I invariably  commenced  my  inspections  with  the 
examination  of  this  class,  and  that  I sometimes  declined  to  examine  the 
higher  classes  at  all  when  I saw  evidence  of  the  junior  classes  having 

been  neglected.  - 

Arithmetic — 


Number  examined  in  Arithmetic,  . . • 

Per-centage  of  proficiencj'  in  notation, 

v „ simple  subtraction, 

» „ division  of  money, 

ji  „ proportion,  &c., 


In  1871. 

In  1870. 

3,783 

3,802  ' 

41-7 

40-8 

59-5 

56-1 

27-8 

24- G 

IIS 

11-0 

T 2 
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I regard  these  results  as  very  satisfactory,  and  as  showing  steady 
progress  for  the  past  year  in  every  stage  in  arithmetic.  Higher 
per  centages  of  proficiency  may  perhaps  be  returned  from  other  dis- 
tricts ■ but  I doubt  the  value  of  such  comparisons  when  the  same 
standard  is  not  adopted  uniformly  and  applied  with  uniform  vigour. 
To  begin  with  notation.  Many  inspectors  test  the  proficiency  in  it  by 
giving  a number  of  seven  places  and  reckoning  how  many  pupils  cm  set 
it  down  correctly  on  slates  ; but  nothing  can  be  more  misleading  than 
such  a test.  'Where  this  practice  prevails  the  teachers  have  the  children 
prepared  to  expect  it,  and  an  examiner  will  often  find  that  many  pupils 
who  can  in  this  way  set  down  a number  of  seven  figures  will  fail  in 
entering  a number  of  five  or  six  places.  My  own  practice  is  never  to 
give  a special  exercise  in  notation,  but  to  judge  of  the  proficiency  in  it 
from  the  working  of  the  other  exercises  in  arithmetic,  which  I always 
insist  on  having  'taken  down  from  dictation.  Again,  as  to  testing  the 
pupils  in  simple  substruction,  and  in  the  more  advanced  parts  of  arith- 
metic, I may  repeat  here  what  I stated  on  this  subject  in  a former  report: 

“ I have  found  that  many  pupils  who  could  work  a sum  in  subtraction 
when  set  down  for  them  on  a slate  or  black  board  by  an  examiner,  could 
not  work  the  same  sum  if  dictated  to  them.  I have  also  found  that 
many  who  can  work  a sum  when  dictated  to  them  ‘hi  the  order  in  which 
it  is  usually  set  down  for  working,  fail  to  do  the  same  sum  when  that 
order  is  varied.  For  instance,  some  who  could  easily  do  the  exercise  - 
From  10,204 
Take  1,608 

* ' 

would  fail  in  doing  it  if  expressed  thus — ( Subtract  1,608  from  10,204.’ 
And  some  again  who  could  work  the  exercise  in  the  latter  form  would 
fail  if  asked  to  ‘find  the  difference  between.  1,608  and  10,204.’  A 
still  greater  number  would  fail  if  asked  to  find  ‘ what  number  added  to 
1,608  will  make  up  10,204.’  During  the  past  year  I have  been  in  the 
liahit  of  thus  varying  the. form  of  the  questions  in  arithmetic,  and  I have 
not  given  pupils  credit  for  proficiency  in  any  rule  when  their  working  or 
the  sums  given  in  it  showed  that  their  knowledge  of  it  was  merely  mechani- 
cal. If  a more  lax  mode  of  examination  had  been  adopted,  the  proficiency 
would  have  appeared  to  be  much  higher.” 

I may  mention  here  that  I had,  during  the  year  now  closed,  some 
striking  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  In  summer 
I had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a National  school  of  high  repute  m 
Ulster,  conducted  by  a teacher  in  the  highest  division  of  first  class,  and 
later  in  the  year  I had  a similar  opportunity  of  examining  in  a model 
school  in  Leinster.  In  both  cases  the  majority  of  the  third-class  pupils 
failed  in  simple  subtraction,  when  the  sums  were  put  in  the  (to  them) 
unusual  form  of  “subtract  308  from  12,203.” 

Penmanship — 

In  1871. 

Number  examined  in  ■writing, 3,386 

Per-centage  of  proficiency  in  writing  fairly  on  paper,  . . 60 ‘0 

. ».  „ with  ease  and  freedom,  12-7 

The  results  for  the  two  years  are  almost  identical.  I regard  them  as 
fair. 

Mr.  Foster’s  copy-books  are  in  use  in  every  school  in  the  district.  I 
concur  with  the  teachers  in  thinking  them  much  superior  to  tfie  other 
copy-books  on  the  Board’s  lisjt  of  school  requisites.  I believe  the  only 
defect  in  them  is  that  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  series  are  in  too  small 
a style  for  beginners.  The  addition  to  the  series  of  one  or  two  numbers 
in  round  or  middle  hand  is  still  a desideratum. 


In  1S70. 
3,524 
60-2 
12  8 
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Writing  from  Dictation — Appendix!) . 

In  1871.  In  1870. 

Number  examined  in  writing  from  dictation,  . . , .1  553  j ggg  Proficiency 

Ter-ccntage  of  proficiency  in  writing  fairly  from  dictation  on  paper,  . ’ 68-8  * 55-2  p^pi]s 

jj  u from  dictation  on  paper  with  case  ) 170 

and  correctness.  j “ 1°*0  attendance 

As  I am  aware  that  it  is  still  the  practice  in  some  districts  to  test  the  tionTmade 
proficiency  in  writing  from  dictation  hy  exercises  taken  on  slates,  I duric? the 
think  it  right  to  state  here  that  I have  invariably  had  the  exercises  year‘ 
written  on  paper.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  the 
results  under  these  two  modes  of  testing  will  find  them  very  different. 

I should  state  also  that  I do  not  return  as  “ able  to  write  from  dictation 
with  ease  and  correctness  ” those  who  make  only  one  or  two  mistakes  in 
an  exercise  of  from  forty  to  sixty  words.  I consider  that  such  a non- 
natural use  of  the  phrase,  “ with  ease  and  correctness,”  is  very  mislead- 
ing, and  otherwise  objectionable,  even  though  authorized  by  the  Board’s 
instructions  on  the  subject.  In  my  returns  I use  this  phrase  in  its 
literal  sense. 

Grammar — 

......  In  1871.  Ill  1870. 

Number  examined  in  grammar,  ....  1,582  2,422 

Per-ceutage  of  proficiency  in  parts  of  speech,  . 31*8  281 

>»  n parsing,  . . . 12*2  10*8 

The  progress  in  grammar  has  been  steady  and  uniform  during  the  last 
femr  years.  In  1868  only  six  and  a half  per  cent,  of  those  examined  on 
this  branch  were  able  to  parse  an  easy  sentence,  and  only  seventeen  per 
cent,  were  proficient  in  parts  of  speech.  Since  then  I have  ceased  to 
examine  second-class  pupils  on  grammar,  believing  that  it  is  absurd  to 
expect  that  children  who  cannot  read  ordinary  books  with  facility  can 
profit  by  instruction  in  this  branch.  Every  additional  year’s  experience 
only  confirms  me  of  the  soundness  of  this  view.  But  while  I examine 
only  senior-class  pupils  on  grammar  I adopt  a moderately  high  standard 
m testing  the  proficiency  in  it.  Bor  example,  I credit  no  pupil  with 
knowledge  of  parts  of  speech  who  cannot  refer  adjectives  and  adverbs  to 
the  words  which  they  qualify,  and  pronouns  to  the  nouns  for  which  they 
stand.  ^ Again,  I return  none  as  able  to  parse  who  cannot  give  the 
inflections  of  the  words  in  their  parsing  exercises. 

Geography — 


Number  examined  in  geography,  . . . ■ . 3,363  3,617 

Per-centage  of  proficiency  in  map  of  World,  . . 38  0 35*2 

< » „ Europe  and  Ireland,  . 13*7  12*2 

lkis  subject,  so  far  as  teaching  at  maps  is  concerned,  receives  a fair 
amount  of  attention  in  the  majority  of  the  schools,  but  as  regards  the 
more  advanced  parts  of  geography  there  is  little  taught  and  little  known. 

-A  eedleworlc. — Needlework  is  taught  in  all  the  female  schools  and  in 
twelve  mixed  schools.  The  proficiency  in  plain  sewing  and  in  knitting 
is  pretty  fair.  The  number  returned  as  examined  in  this  branch  is  not 
nearly  so  large  as  the  number  learning  it.  It  frequently  happens  that 
many  of  the  latter  are  not  supplied  with  sewing  materials  on  the  days 
0 inspection,  and  I exclude  from  my  proficiency  returns  all  who  do  not 
execute  some  work  in  my  presence. 
uxtra  Branches : — * 


Singing,  . 

drawing,  . 

Agriculture, 

Mensuration, 

Geometry;  . 

Algebra, 

Book-keeping, 


Schools.  Number  learning.  General  Proficiency. 
7 816  Pretty  fair. 

3 141  Fair  in  1 school. 

9 80  Rather  poor. 

18  44  Poor. 

17  54  Poor. 

7 20  Bad. 

6 18  Poor. 


* Clonmel  Model  School  not  included  in  this  return. 
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ArnmaUD.  General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
_ — tion  jn  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency,  of 

2St£?  the  Schools. 

bcc4s  of  jn  at,out  three-fom'tlis  of  tlie  schools  of  this  district  the  state  of  educa- 
tion  is  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected  Under  the  circumstances  of 
in  the  Dis-  th'e  localities  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  attendance  m the  rural 
trict,  with  acKo6l3‘  is  a3  regular  as  the  exigencies  of  a farming  population  will  allow, 
formcreas*  In  tlie  country  there"  is  no  indifference  to  tlie  value  of  education.  In 
ing  th.  the  larger  towns,  however,  where  a considerable  portion  of  those  who 
.fancy  w6rt  for  wa„e3  are'  congregated,  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  School 
Schools.  is  very  irregular.  Tlie  poverty  of  the  parents  seems  to  render  them 
indifferent  to  education.  They  cannot  appreciate  the  value  of  that 
which  is  not  an  immediate  source  of  some  gain  in  money.  The  enforcement 
of  compulsory  attendance  at  school  would  be  a blessing  to  the  children 
of  such  parents. 

‘ Many  of  the  teachers  are  dissatisfied  with  their  position,  but  the 
majority  of  them  having  adopted  teaching  as  a profession  are' not  inclined 
to  abandon  it,  even  though  they  consider  that  their  services  are  ill  requited. 
Indeed,  whatever  their  inclinations  may  be,  many  of  them  see  plainly 
enough  that  a change  of  calling  does  not  always  lead  to  an  amelioration 
of  their  condition.  The  younger  men  of  the  body  are  remaining  in  tlie 
service  only  until  they  see  some  opportunity  of  getting  Civil  Service 
Appointments  by  competition,  and  some  who  are  unfortunately  too  old 
for  admission  to  the  Civil  Service  prefer  the  chances  of  emigration  to 
remaining  in  Ireland  as  teachers.  On  the  whole,  however,  I cannot  say 
that  there  is  any  lack  of  fairly  qualified  male  teachers  in  this  district, 
while  the  supply  of  eligible  female  teachers  is  much  in  excess  of  tlie 
demand  for  their  services. 

School-fees  are  paid  with  tolerable  punctuality  in  most  of  the  schools, 
but  the  rates  are  generally  so  low  that  the  total  amounts  from  this  source 
bear  but  a very  small  ratio  to  that  part  of  the  teachers’  income  which 
comes  directly  from  the  Board. 

The  introduction  of  the  system  of  inspection  for  results  has  been  so 
recent  that  one  cannot  yet  write  with  much  confidence  of  its  immediate 
effects.  I regard  it,  however,  as  the  most  important  step  that  has  been 
ever  taken  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education  in  this  country.  Tlie 
teachers,  though  strongly  opposed  to  it  at  the  outset,  are  now  becoming 
reconciled  to  it,  many  of  the  best  of  them  seeing  that  it  must  considerably 
increase  their  income  from  the  Board.  But  all  concur  in  thinking  tne 
results’  scheme  as  already  drafted  cannot  be  long  worked  without  con- 
siderable modifications.  I believe  it  will  be  found  in  practice  that  pupils 
making  the  ordinary  attendance  of  from  ninety  to  1 40  days  in  the  year 
will  not  he  able  to  get  through  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  m 
the  three  years  which  the  scheme  contemplates  for  this  course. 


Proficiency  General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
found^in*  Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

afinspec-*  District  54,  Tralee;  Mr.  Barrett. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling 
tions  made  and  explanation). — The  proficiency  in  reading  is  on  the  whole  .very  fan’i 
during  the  the  style  . is  accurate,  and  in  many  instances,  especially  in  the  conven 
year'  schools,  the  pupils  read  well.  In  Table  VI,  1,591  ptepils  are  retrutie  ^ 

as  able  to  read  First  Book,  and  1,288  pupils  as  able  to  read  Third  oi 
higher  books,  hut  in  order  to  be  able  to  exhibit  more  accurately  tne 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  whom  I had  to  examine,  I grouped  a large 
number  of  them  according  to  their  ages,  and  noted  the  proficiency  o 
each  group;  and  I have  found  that  of  1,116  children  over  five  an 
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under  eight  years  of  age,  3,970,  or  thirty-five  per  cent.,  were  able  to  read  Appended). 
third  or  higher  sections  of  First  Book,  and  that  of  875  children  thirteen  proaciepcy 
years  of  age  or  older,  702,  or  seventy-one  per  cent.,  were  able  to  read  Third  of  Pupils' 
or  higher  books  with  ease  and  fair  ability  to  understand  what  they  read.  ^°dd^C0 

The  greater  number  of  the  1,591  pupils  above  mentioned  were  over  atin^! 
eight,  some  indeed  were  over  twelve  years  of  age,  and  their  proficiency  tiong  made 
for  their  time  of  life  was  very  low,  while  many  of  the  1,288  pupils  were  tBe 
under  thirteen,  and  their  proficiency  for  their  years  was  fair.  Of  the  *.  ... 
sixty-five  per  cent,  of  pupils  under  eight  years  of  age  who  could  not  read 
third  section  of  First  Book,  a large  number  may  and  probably  will  attain 
a useful  proficiency  before  they  leave  school,  but  of  the  twenty-nine  per 
cent,  who  have  passed  their  thirteenth  year  without  having  become  able 
to  read  Third  Book,  few  have  any  prospect  of  attaining  any  proficiency 
that  can  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  careers  through  life.  The  proficiency 
in  oral  spelling  is  fair,  hut  the  proficiency  in  explanation,  except  in  the 
convent  schools,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 

Arithmetic. — The  proficiency  in  arithmetic  is  not  high.  Of  the  3,368 
pupils  examined  in  this  branch,  1,575,  or  forty-four  per  cent.,  were  able 
to  set  down  Seven  places  of  figures  correctly  in  notation,  and  51 4-,  or 
fifteen  per  cent.,  were  able  to  work  correctly  by  proportion  or  practice 
such  an  exercise  as  13  cwt.  3 qrs.  18  lbs.  at  £4  13s.  9 cl.  per  cwt.  Many 
of  the  pupils  who  succeeded  in  these  exercises  were  under  thirteen  years 
of  age,  but  of  875  pupils  over  that  age,  only  415,  or  forty-seven  per 
cent.,  were  able  to  work  an  exercise  of  the  kind  referred  to. 

Penmanship. — The  proficiency  in  writing  is  not  good.  Of  4,050 
examined,  2,035  were  able  to  write  fairly,  but  only  405  to  write  a hand 
that  would  be  of  any  practical  use.  The  copy-books,  however,  were 
clean,  and  the  letters  tolerably  well  formed,  but  only  a very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  in  the  country  schools  have  got  ^ beyond  merely 
elementary  proficiency.  In  the  convent  schools  the  writing  is  good,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  who  write  well  is  satisfactory,  but  including  tlie 
pupils  of  those  schools,  of  87  5 pupils  over  thirteen  years  of  age,  many 
of  whom  no  doubt  were  enrolled  in  the  lower  classes,  only  292,  or 
thirty-three  per  cent.,  were  able  to  write  a serviceable  hand.  . 

Writing  from  Dictation. — The  proficiency  in  this  subject  is  fair.  Of 
2,233  examined,  392  pupils  were  able  to  write  from  forty  to  sixty  words 
from.  Third  Book  with  less  than  four  errors  in  spelling,  and  642  pupils 
to  write  such  an  exercise  with  less  than  three  errors  of  the  kind  specified, 
and  I found  that  of  87 5 pupils  over  thirteen  years  of  age  475,  or  fifty- 
four  per  cent.,  succeeded  in  such  an  exercise  satisfactorily.  , 

Grammar. — The  proficiency  in  grammar  is  on  the  whole  tolerably  fair. 

Of  3,085  pupils  examined,  1,155  were  able  to  distinguish  the  parts  of 
speech,  a good  many  were  able  to  decline  pronouns  and  to  compare  adjec- 
tives, and  229  were  able  to  parse  easy  sentences  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

Geography. — The  proficiency  in  geography  is  on  the  whole  fair. 

3,088  pupils  examined,  1,054  showed  a fair  acquaintance  with  the  map 
of  the  'world,  310  with  the  map  of  Europe,  ninety-eight  with  a general 
course,  and  large  numbers  both  in  junior  and  senior  classes  showed  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  map  of  Ireland. 

Needlework. — The  proficiency  in  this  branch  is  on  the  whole  satis- 
factory. 


Extra  Branches: — 

Schools. 


Singing,  .....  5 

Drawing,  ...  . . 4 

Mensuration,  . . . ] 4 

Geometry 19 

Algebra,  . . . . 14 

Book-keeping,  ...  10 


Number  learning.  General  Proficiency. 
_ Very  fair. 

Do. 

67  Middling. 

92  ' Do. 
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Appendices  to  Thirty-eighth  Report  of  Commissioners  [187], 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 

In  preparing  in  May  to  make  a correct  estimate  of  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  this  district  I considered  that  I could  best  do  so  by  ascertaining 
more  especially  the  proficiency  of  those  young  persons  who  would  have 
passed -their  thirteenth  year  of  age,  and  who  might  therefore  be  looked 
upon  as  having  come  to  the  end  of  their  school  life.  I,  therefore,  did 
so,  and  if  I am  right  in  the  test  I cannot  say  that  tho  state  of  education 
in  this  district  is  high.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  schools  (123  in 
operation)  in  the  district,  and  many  of  these  are  good  schools,  and  there 
are  no  doubt  many  children  who  have  attained  a degree  of  elementary 
education  very  fair  for  their  years  ; but,  except  in  reading,  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  majority  of  the  children  who  have  attained  the  age 
mentioned  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  no  means  satisfactory. 

Of  a very  large  number  of  children  (875)  over  thirteen  years  of  age, 
29'per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  Third  Book;  53  per  cent,  were  unable 
to  work  by  proportion  or  practice  such  an  exercise  as  13  cwt.  3 qrs.  18  lbs. 
at  £4  13^.  9c?.  per  cwt.;  67  per  cent,  were  unable  to  write  in  a service- 
able style  of  penmanship  ; and  46  per  cent,  were  unable  to  write  with 
less  than  three  errors  in  spelling,  from  40  to  60  words  of  Third  Book, 
from  dictation  ; and  this  state  of  education  indicates  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  supply  of  schools,  a great  number  of  individuals  are  leaving 
school  without  having  attained  such  acquirements  as  would  be  of  any 
practical  benefit  to  them  in  tlieir  careers  through  life. 

The  prospects  of  education  I consider  to  be  highly  encouraging  : there 
is  a universal  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  educate  their  children ; 
there  are  active  and  successful  efforts  being  made  (chiefly  by  the  Boirian, 
Catholic  clergy)  to  increase  the  number,  and  to  improve  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  school-houses ; and  there  is  strong  expectation  of  wise  and 
generous  legislation  on  the  subject  before  the  end  of  the  current  year; 
and  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  payments  on  results,  and  the  certainty 
that  its  working  will  be  wisely  observed  and  judiciously  adapted  so  as 
to  make  the  interests  of  the  teachers  and  the  interests  of  the  pupils 
coincide  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  leave  no  doubt,  in  my  mind,  that 
elementary  education  in  this  country  will,  for  the  future,  be  infinitely 
more  thorough  in  its  nature,  more  steady  in  its  progress,  and  more 
beneficial  in  its  effects  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

With  a view  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  I strongly 
recommend  that  the  plans  of  school-houses,  adopted  by  tlie  Board  of 
Works,  be  altered.  These  school-houses  do  not  afford  space  on  the  floor 
at  all  in  proportion  to  the  amount  required  for  the  number  of  pupils 
which  each  school-house  is  built  to  accommodate ; and  though  thousands — 
perhaps,  I might  say,  tens  of  thousands — of  pounds  have  I3ee.11  expended 
by  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  promulgating  the  valuable  sugges- 
tion that  half  the  number  of  pupils  present  in  each  school  should  occupy 
the  desks,  and  the  other  half  the  number  of  pupils  present  should  occupy 
the  floor  at  the  same  time  in  proper  alternation.  Thousands — perhaps, 
I might  say,  tens  of  thousands — of  pounds  are  being  expended  by  the 
Board  of  W orks  in  the  building  of  school-houses,  in  which,  for  want  of 
available  floor  space,  the  carrying  out  of  this  suggestion  is  totally  imprac- 
ticable. . These  plans  contain  other  defects  also,  but  this  is  the  defect 
which,  in  .my  opinion,  renders  them  totally  unsuitable,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  I take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  “they  ought  to  be 
set  aside  ; and  I beg  to  recommend  that  no  more  “ nostrums  ” be  erected, 
and  that  <c  work  tables  ” be  made  of  less  embarrassingly  large  dimensions. 
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I beg  to  recommend  that  no  more  illiterate  workmistresses  be  appointed ; ApptndixD. 
these  workmistresses  prevent  the  appointment  of  junior  assistants  ; and  Condition 
as  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils,  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  are  unable  and  pros- 
to  read  third  section  of  First  Book,  I do  not  think  it  advisable  that 
grants  should  be  made  to  workmistresses  who  cannot  aid  in  giving  them  Education 
instruction.  » the  Dia- 

With  a view  to  making  the  interests  of  the  teachers  and*  the  interests  *riot’  ^th 
of  the  pupils  coincide  as  thoroughly  as  possible  lundpr  the  system  of  for  mcreas- 
“ payments  on  results,”  I take  the  liberty  of  recommending  that  the  ing  the 
scale  of  fees  be  altered  to  4s.  for  first  class,  8s.‘ for  fcecohd  class,  12s.  for 
third  class,  1 2s.  for  fourth  class,  and  1 2s.  for  fifth  class,  or  to  higher  fees 
if  possible,  but  allotted  in  the  same  proportions  ; and  of  recommending 
further,  that  no  pupil  over  eight  year's  of  age  be  paid  for  in  first  class ; 
no  pupil  over  ten  years  of  age,  in  second  class ; no  pupil  over  twelve 
years  of  age,  in  third  class,  and  no  pupil  over  twelve  years  of  age  in 
fourth  class  ; but  I do  not  think  any  limit  of  age  necessary  for  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  which  are  implied  by  higher  classification. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  Proficiency 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  found^n* 

District  55,  Macroom ; Mr.  Graham. — Reading  (including  oral  spelling 
and  explanation). — I consider  that  reading  has  greatly  improved.  In  tions  made 
very  many  cases,  the  pupils  appear  to  understand  what  they  read  \ the  during  the 
chief  difficulty  is  to  get  the  pupils  to  express  their  ideas  of  the  sense,  or  Jear’ 
intention  of  the  lesson,  in  their  own  language. 

The  oral  spelling  is  technical  and  correct,  and  in  many  cases  the 
pupils  are  able  to  apply  the  rules  for  spelling  on  complex  words ; but  as 
in  reading  they  generally  fail  to  apply  the  individual  meaning  of  the 
words  to  the  sense  of  the  sentence  in  which  the  words  occur. 

Arithmetic. — Great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  neat  forma- 
tion of  the  figures,  and  also  in  the  correct  and  regular  posting  of  the 
sums  in  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines. 

Attention  has  been  paid  by  the  advanced  classes  to  repetition  of  minor 
rules,  and  especially  to  “ Civil  Service  tots.” 

Almost  all  the  questions  propounded  by  me  had  reference  to  questions 
very  similar  but  not  identical  with  those  propounded  at  Civil  Service 
examinations,  while  in  the  junior  classes  I have  encouraged  the  teachers 
as  far  as  possible  to  get  the  sums  taken  down  from  dictation,  and  not 
wholly,  as  heretofore,  from  copying  from  the  black  board. 

Penmanship. — The  execution  has  much  improved ; the  great  defect 
arises  with  the  teachers,  who,  to  please  the  parents,  are  too  apt  to  place 
copy-books  before  pupils  much  too  advanced  and  too  difficult  to  be 
copied  neatly. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — In  no  subject  has  such  progress  been  marie. 

In  all  the  schools  the  dictation  is  executed  on  paper  instead  of  slates. 

These  exercises,  if  duly  corrected  by  teachers  in  red  ink,^  are  so  many 
beacons  to  avoid  recurrence,  and  are  also  so  many  lessons  in  spelling. 

Grammar. — If  pupils  in  senior  classes  are  allowed  to  begin  a sentence 
and  parse  it  from  end  to  end  the  work  would  he  pronounced  fair  ; but 
once  the  order  is  broke,  and  they  are  asked  the  government  or  state  of 
isolated  words,  then  they  break  down.  I do  not  find  that  the  teachers 
generally  explain  the  rules  as  they  ought  to  do. 

Geography. — In  examining  oil  this  subject,  now,  from  second  class  up, 

I require  the  maps  to  be  folded  up.  I find  this  the  best  cure  for  rote 
teaching,  and  fancy  I can  already  see  an  improvement  in  this  subject. 
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Needlework. — I have  refused  to  certify  that  this  subject  is  fairly  taught, 
unless  I find  a fair  proportion  of  pupils  employed  on  their  own  work, 
and  not  on  strips  prepared  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by  the  teacher.  I 
also  loot  for  and  frequently  find  mending  as  well  as  making  going  on. 

Extra  Branches : — 


Singing, 

.Agriculture, 

Mensuration, 

Geometry,  . 

Algebra, 

Book-keeping, 


Schools. 

Number  learning. 

General  Proficiency. 

2 

120 

Very  fair.  • 

14 

100 

M eaium. 

24 

75 

Fair. 

24 

60 

Fair. 

4 

20 

Fair. 

30 

120 

Pretty  good. 

General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  -prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District , with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
Schools. 

No  marked,  change  has  taken  place  since  my  last  report,  and  I am 
happy  to  state  that,  -with  two  exceptions,  there  has  not  been  fine,  repri- 
mand or  dismissal. 

All  the  teachers  whose  schools  were  fairly  conducted  were  admitted 
by  me  to  the  written  examination.  Their  subsequent  fate  depended  upon 
themselves,  their  abilities  and  the  attention  they  had  bestowed  upon  their 
individual  studies. 

All  those  who  answered  over  fifty  per  cent,  at  the  written  examina- 
tion were  admitted  to  the  oral  examination ; and  all  those,  save  two, 
were  promoted  from  junior  to  senior  sections  ; and  all  those  who  were 
probationers  (save  the  two  already  mentioned)  were  classed. 

-This  not  only  entitled  them  to  back  pay,  from  the  date  of  their  appoint- 
ment, but  also  ensured  a gratuity  of  from  £2  to  £3  to  those  teachers  who 
had  educated  them. 

The  managers  of  the  district  co-operate  and  seem  willing  to  avail 
themselves  of  all  grants,  hut  at  the  same  time,  except  in  one  diocese, 
they  have  attended  meetings,  and  have  signed  declarations  adverse  to 
mixed  education. 


General  Observations  as  to  p'roficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District 56,  Mallow;  Mr.  O’Galligan. — Reading  (including  oral  spel- 
ling and  explanation). — During  the  last  nine  months  of  1871  I ex- 
amined 3,308  male  and  3,593  female  pupils  individually,  and  recorded 
their  proficiency  in  tabulated  returns.  In  addition,  I examined  a large 
number  of  pupils  (whose  answering  was  reported  on  a different  form), 
both  in  this  district  and  the  one  (Celbridge)  with  which  I was  officially 
connected  during  the  early  portion  of  the  year.  Of  the  pupils  who  were 
included  under  the  former  category  I found  that  68*7  per  cent,  could  read 
the  ordinary  lessons  of  the  First  Book  with  a fair  amount  of  accuracy 
and  fluency,  while  the  proportion  of  those  who  were  familiar  with  the 
reading  exercises  of  the  Second  Book  amounted  to  43  "8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  examined.  Again,  of  the  latter  only  16*0  per  cent,  proved 
their  ability  to  read  the  more  difficult  lessons  contained  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Books  with  such  an  amount  of  ease  and  intelligence  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  pupils  of  an  ordinary  National  school. 

In  this  district,  as  well  as  the  one  of  which  I had  previously  been  the 
Superintendent,  the  female  pupils  displayed  higher  proficiency  than  the 
male  do,  both  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  and  the  fluency  of  their  reading 
exercises.  This  fact  was  more  observable  in  the  case  of  th  e senior  pupils, 
the  difference  amounting  to  only  08  per  cent.,  with  reference  to  the 
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lowest  standard,  increasing  to  3-0  for  the  middle  stage,  and  descending 

again  to  1-7  per  cent,  for  tire  highest. 

° The  same  explanation  that  I have  already  given  in  previous  reports 
milst  he  assigned  for  this  result— viz.,  the  great  success  in  teaching- this 
branch  -which  has  been  attained  by  ladies  connected  with  convent  schools. 
In  this  district  there  are  two  schools  conducted  by  religious  of  the  Pre- 
sentation order,  at  Doneraile  and  Fermoy,  and  two  more  under  the 


Sisters  of  Mercy,  at  Mallow  and  Cliarleville.  In  all  of  these  schools 
lading  is  taught  with  more  than  ordinary  skill  and  success,  but  the 
ladies  of  the  Oharleville  convent  have  cultivated  it  to  a degree  that  I 
never  previously  observed  in  any  primary  school  that  I have  yet  visited. 
The  pronunciation  of  the  pupils,  more  especially  those  in  the  infant  de- 
partment, is  perfectly  free  from  all  local  peculiarities,  while  the  children 
assign  to  each  word,  as  it  were  by  instinct,  the  exact  amount  of-  emphasis 
that  its  relative  value  in  the  sentence  requires,  while  the  accent  of  the 
juvenile  readers  is  superior  to  anything  .similar  which  I have  listened  to, 
even  in  the  sister  island,  the  distinctness  and  musical  cadence  of  the 
English  pronunciation  being  fully  preserved,  while  “ Cockneyisms”  and 
vulgarisms  of  every  kind  are  most  carefully  avoided.  “ Oral  ” or  “ phrase 
spelling”  is  taught  with  unusual  success  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
schools  in  this  district,  the  younger  pupils  being  frecpiently  able  to 
“spell  through”  a sentence  of  several  words  with  perfect  accuracy,  even 
though  their  reading  of  the  self-same  passage  may  be  attended  with  a 
certain  amount  of  hesitation  and  mistakes.  I have  recently  met  with 
instances  of  this  kind  which  surprised  me  greatly,  especially  when  con- 
trasted -with  the  proficiency  of  the  same  pupils  in  explanation.  In  too 
many  oases  I find  the  children,  when  asked  for  the  meaning  of  a strange 
word,  refer  instinctively  to  the  spelling  columns  at  the  commencement 
of  the  lesson,  and  even  then  fail  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  equivalent 
word  or  phrase  in  language  of  their  own.  These  last  remarks,  however, 
apply  principally  to  schools  conducted  by  female  teachers,  the  male 
pupils  for  the  most  part  being  able  to  explain  the  meanings  of  all  the 
words  which  occur  in  any  ordinary  passage  with  a reasonable  degree  oi 
promptness  and  accuracy.  . 

Arithmetic. — During  the  past  year  I tabulated  the  prohciency  ot 
1,772  pupils  in  this  very  important  branch,  and  found  that  44-2  per 
cent,  of  that  number  were  acquainted  with  numeration  and  notation, 
while  -50-7  do.— very  little  more  than  half  the  entire  number  so  ex- 
amined— were  proficient  in  simple  subtraction,  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  male  pupils  who  passed  these  standards  being  represented  by 
45-2  and  53-9,  and  in  tbe  case  of  the  female  pupils  by  43-2  and  47-J 
respectively.  Again,  20'5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  who  presented 
themselves  for  examination  were  able  to  work  questions  on  compound 
division  with  accuracy,  while  only  74  showed  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  more  difficult  rules  of  practice  and  proportion.  A very  con- 
siderable difference  (5-1  per  cent.)  occurred  between  the  male and  female 
pupUs  with  reference  to  their  proficiency  in  compound  division,  and  a 
comparatively  large  one,  taking  into  account  the  bunted  num.  er  w o 
successfully  passed  through  the  ordeal  (viz.,  8-8  and  6 1 per  cen  .)  o 
last-named  rules.  To  explain  this  disproportion  I may  here  mention 
that  I examined  96  young  people  of  the  male  sex,  and  o y 0 
female  do.,  who  represented  their  ages  as  having  exceeded  fifteen  yearn  , 
and  although  this  disparity  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the  F°™rbial 
reluctance  of  most  females  to  give  truthful  information  respec  mg 
ages,  the  superior  proficiency  of  the  male  pupils  m this  ramc  may 
safely  be  referred  to  the  more  frequent  use  of  the  black  board  in  schools 
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jppcuUaD.  conducted  by  male  teacher*,  and  the  time  set  from  literary  instruction 
Proficiency  every  school  where  industrial  teaching  of  any  description  has  to  he 
of  Pupils  imparted. 

attendance  Penmanship. — This  mechanical  but  all-important  branch  of  education 

at  fnspec-6  is  taught  with  marked  success  in  several  schools  of  this  district.  Fore- 
tionsmade  most  amongst  those  may  he  enumerated  Ballyhass  (male),  Kihvorth 
year”8  ^ (male  and  female),  Castletown  Roche  (male),  Ballyhooly  (male  and  fe- 
male), &c.,  &c.  In  convent  schools  the  senior  pupils  in  general  write 
with  great  care  and  adopt  a finished  style,  but  many  of  the  younger 
children  appear  to  consider  “ rapidity”  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  writing, 
and  often  put  the  patience  of  their  amiable  teachers  to  the  severest  trials 
by  the  reckless  manner  in  which  they  scribble  over  page  after  page  of 
their  copy-books  -without  any  perceptible  improvement  in  their  writing. 
In  such  cases  I have  generally  recommended  the  punishment  of  the 
offending  scholars,  by  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  their  copy-books  and 
the  substitution  of  elementary  exercises  (such  as  those  supplied  in  No.“l 
of  Foster’s  series),  until  a habit  of  careful  writing  should  be  acquired. 

In  Doneraile  convent  this  branch  is  taught  very  systematically,  and 
the  pupils  are  required  to  “trace  head-lines,”  “ dip  pens  in  ink,”  “ com- 
mence writing,”  &c.,  &c.,  simultaneously,  the  signal  for  each  movement 
being  given  by  the  teacher,  while  the  monitresses  are  dispersed  through 
the  room,  and  watch  lest  these  instructions  should  be  disregarded  by  any 
of  the  pupils.  In  a large  proportion,  however,  of  the  schools  I find  that 
most  of  the  younger  pupils,  and  many  even  of  the  senior  do.,  write  a 
great  deal  too  rapidly,  and  that  reference  to  the  head-lines  is  not  in 
general  made  with  sufficient  frequency.  I may  here  mention,  on  tHe 
other  hand,  that  Mr.  "V ere  Foster  has  recently  awarded  certificates  of 
merit  for  penmanship  to  twelve  pupils  of  this  district,  and  that  he  has 
alluded  in  very  complimentary  terms  to  the  success  of  the  children 
generally  in  competing  for  his  prizes  during  the  past  year. 

TV  ith  respect  to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  taken  collective!)',  I 
have  to  report  that  I examined  4,424  of  them  during  the  year  1871, 
and  of  these  58'G  per  cent,  were  able  to  write  words  or  easy  sentences 
in  a tolerably,  legible  hand — one  at  least  free  from  any  glaring  error  of 
form  or  position — while  out  of  the  entire  number  so  examined  15 -4  per 
cent,  displayed  a respectable  proficiency  in  this  accomplishment,  sufficient 
in  most  cases  to  qualify  them  for  employment  behind  the  counter  or  in 
a merchant’s  office.  The  proficiency  of  the  male  pupils  exceeds  that  of 
the  female  do.  in  a proportion  of  3’0  per  cent,  for  the  higher  standard, 
and  of  i ■ 5 do.  for  the  lower — a fact  which  clearly  proves  that  the  male 
teachers,  as  a rule,  are  more  alive  to  the  peculiar  importance  nf  this 
branch  than  their  fellow-teachers  of  tlie  other  sex. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — During  the  past  year  I examined  4,103 
pupils  in  writing  from  dictation.  The  number  whom  I found  competent 
to  write  any  easy  sentence  read  aloud  to  them  out  of  the  First  or  Second 
Book  amounted  to  62*1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  who  passed  under 
examination,  and  again  of  these  latter  only  15-3  per  cent,  were  able  to 
copy  any  passage  that  happened  to  be  dictated  to  them  from  the  Fourth 
(oi  difficult  lessons  of  the  Third)  Book  with  accuracy  and  without  much 
hesitation.  The  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  pupils  of  the  two 
sexes  was  very  trifling  indeed  in  the  aggregate. 

In  most  schools  of  this  district  it  is  customary  to  allow  the  pupils, 
even  of  the  advanced  classes,  to  transcribe  passages  out  of  their  own 
reading  hooks  on  two  days  of  each  week,  while  on  the  other  days  the 
sentences  which  are  intended  to  be  copied  are  read  aloud  for  the  scholars 
y t e teacher  or  an  assistant.  The  success  which  has  attended  this 
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method  of  imparting  instruction  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  remark-  Appendix D. 
able  proficiency  of  tlie  pupils  in  “phrase  spelling,’'  and  partly  also  to  the  Pl.oficiency 
facility  with  which  the  eye  of  any  intelligent  boy  (or  girl)  can  detect  errors  of  Pupils 
of  orthography  in  words  to  which  his  retina  has  become  familiarized  by  fre- 
quent  reading  or  transcription.  The  ear  which  has  been  even  moderately  at  inspec- 
ted trained  to  distinguish  musical  sounds  receives  a similar  impression  tiow  made 
whenever  a false  note  is  introduced  into  any  composition  with  which  it  Jjjj,"* the 
is  familiar. 

“ Composition,”  to  a limited  extent,  such  as  the  correspondence  which 
would  probably  be  kept  up  between  members  of  the  same  family,  is 
taught  in  all  the  convent  and  many  of  the  ordinary  schools  of  this  dis- 
trict. I do  not,  however,  know  of  any  in  which  the  subject  is  taught 
“synthetically”  ; in  fact  no  attempt  to  give  this  instruction  according  to 
any  recognised  system  appears  to  be  even  thought  of. 

Grammar. — A large  number  of  pupils  (4,715)  were  individually  ex- 
amined on  grammar  during  the  year  just  closed.  Of  these  I found  that 
46 -3 'per  cent.,  or  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  number,  were  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  rudiments  of  this  branch,  and  able  to  repeat  the  defini- 
tions of  “ the  noun,”  “verb,5  “adjective,”  “article,”  &c.,  or  to  point 
out  examples  of  them  in  any  sentence  of  ordinary  difficulty.  Again, 
distinguishing  the  pupils  who  were  familiar  with  the  rules  of  syntax, 
and  possessed  of  a reasonable  acquaintance  with  the  inflections  of  the 
“noun,”  “verb,”  die.,  I found  them  to  average  only  9-0  per  cent,  of 
all  the  pupils  who  had  presented  themselves  for  examination.  Contrast- 
ing the  pupils  of  different  sexes  I find  a very  trifling  advantage  in 
favour  of  the  girls  (?.<?,,  only  0*3  per  cent.)  who  had  passed  through  the 
more  severe  ordeal,  while  the  proportion  of  female  children  who  were 
fairly  proficient  at  “ simple  parsing  ” exceeded  that  of  the  male  do.  by 
3-5  per  cent. — a result  which  clearly  indicates  that  the  female  teachers 
of  this  district  are  not  only  able  to  hold  their  ground  against  their  fellow- 
teachers  of  the  hardier  sex  as  regards  the  instruction  of  the  advanced 
pupils,  but  they  also  display  greater  skill,  or  at  least  more  sustained  in- 
dustry in  teaching  the  elements  of  this  science  (a  very  good  test  of 
pedagogic  skill)  to  children  of  tender  years. 

Geography. — In  previous  reports,  and  during  a long  succession  of 
years,  I have  repeatedly  alluded  in  terms  of  surprise  to  the  apathy  which 
prevailed  amongst  our  National  teachers  regarding  the  instruction  of 
their  pupils  in  this  naturally  most  attractive  branch.  Since  then  a war, 
gigantic  as  regards  the  amount  of  suffering  which  it  has  entailed,  has 
raged  between  the  inhabitants  of  two  of  the  fairest  countries  of  Europe. 

During  the  progress  of  this  Titanic  struggle  battle  scenes  have  been  de- 
scribed by  newspaper  correspondents  and  others,  in  which  regiments  and 
even  brigades  were  represented  as  having  wasted  precious  time  in  their 
vain  attempts  to  reach  places  only  a few  miles  distant,  while  their  oppo- 
nents, every  soldier  of  whose  force  was  obliged  to  carry  an  accurate  map  of 
the  country  about  his  person,  marched  straight  to  the  vantage  ground,  and 
were  thus  enabled  to  crush  their  wearied  opponents,  whose  courage  and 
patriotic  efforts  were  rendered  unavailing  through  the  ignorance  of  their 
commanding  officers  respecting  the  geography  of  their  native  country. 

These  incidents — notes  of  ■warning  to  us  perhaps  as  well  as  to  other 
nations— have  hitherto  been  recounted  (as  it  were)  to  deaf  ears,  and  so 
unskilfully  is  this  branch  attended  to — a subject,  besides,  that  requires 
some  exertion  of  the  memory,  but  comparatively  little  of  the  reasoning 
powers— that  out  of  5,430  children  examined  during  the  year  1871,  1 
found  only  3 7 ’8  per  cent,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  simplest  rudiments 
of  geography  (“definitions,”  outlines  of  the  continent?,  &c.),  while  only  i *5 
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•per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  could  repeat  the  dimensions,  leading 
divisions,  chief  towns,  &c.,  of  their  native  island,  and  of  the  continent 
with  which  it  is  most  closely  related;  and  only  0-2  per  cent,  (or -more 
strictly  1 out  of  417  pupils)  possessed  a reasonable  acquaintance  with 
mathematical  geography,  and  the  leading  features,  physical  and  political, 
of  the  remaining  continents.  The  ignorance  of  the  male  children  was 
much  more  striking  than  even  that  of  the  females,  the  proficiency  of  the 
latter  with  reference  to  the  three  standards  already  described  being  re- 
presented by  the  numbers  42 ’0,  8-2,  0'2,  while  that  of  the  male  pupils 
descended  so  low  as  33‘6,  7*0,  and  0'3  per  cent.  The  backwardness'  of 
the  pupils  in  the  less  efficient  schools  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
something  very  discreditable  indeed. 

Needlework — During  the  past  year  the  proficiency  of  2-329  female 
pupils  in  needlework  was  tabulated,  and,  as  far  as  I had  an  opportunity 
of  judging  within  the  limited  time  allowed  for  the  examination  of  the 
pupils  on  this  important  subject  of  technical  education,  about  40-4  per 
cent,  were  able  to  execute  the  elementary  operations  of  “ hemming,” 
“ running,”  “ top-sewing,”  “ back-stitching,”  &c. 

The . time  required  for  testing  satisfactorily  the  proficiency  of  the 
scholars  in  plain  dressmaking  and  knitting  was  much  more  than  could 
be  reasonably  expected  from  the  Superintendent  of  a populous  district. 
As  well  as  I could  ascertain,  however,  about  12*2  per  cent,  were  able 
to  knit  stockings,  and  3-7  do.  to  cut  out  and  put  together  the  materials 
of  a dress  that  would  be  suitable  for  a female  of  the  humblest  classes. 

Owing  to  the  facility  with  which  suitable  calico  for  the  instruction of 
the  younger  pupils  can  now  be  procured  at  a moderate  price  from  the 
apparatus  department,  it  maybe  expected  that  these  branches  will  be 
taught  much  more  skilfully  and  successfully  in  future.  . . ~. 

In  conclusion  I may  not  inappropriately  quote  some  extracts  from  a 
speech  which  was  delivered  by  the  late  Premier  at  a rural  festival  (upon 
his  estate  in  Buckingham  shire)  in  the  month  of  September,  1871. 

“ At  the  Great  Exhibition  this  year  there  was  a display  of  plain  sewing 
from  all  the  countries  in  the  world  and  the  prizes  were  all  given  to 
‘Great  Britain,  the  judges  being  of  opinion,  that  the  plain  sewing  in 
Great  Britain  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
On  beginning  to  examine  the  prizes,  however,  when  they  were  allotted, 
he  found  that  they  were  all  given  to  Irishmen,  or  more  strictly  speaking 
to  Irishwomen.  . . In  consequence  of  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Irish 

Government  plain  sewing  had  been  stimulated  and  improved  among  the 
people  of  that  country,  the  immense  advantages  of  which  could  hardly 
be  conceived.  Every  Irishwoman  who  went  to  the  National  schools 
was  taught  plain  sewing  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  greatest 
degree  of  happiness  and  comfort  was  diffused  over  all  the  households  of 
which  they  were  members.”  ... 

I feel  pleasure  in  adding  that  Certificates  of  superior  merit  for  specimens 
of  needlework,  penmanship,  &c.,  were  awarded  by  the  judges  of  the 
International  Exhibition  (to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  referred)  to-  no  less  than 

nine- National  schools  of  this  district.  • •-  

• Extra  Branches : — •••-'* 


Si»g'Vg>  • . 

Drawing,  . ; t 

Agriculture, 

Mensuration, 

Geometry,  ...  . 

'Algebra,  . . , 

■Book-keeping,  i - . 


Schools. 

Number  learning. 

16 

1,754 

7 

205 

44  . 

809 

21 

85 

23 

91 

16 

53 

19 

98 

General  Proficiency. 
Fair.  , : 

Yery  moderate,  except  m a 
few  cases. 

Fair. 

Pretty  fair.  • - 
Moderate.  ..  I 

Indifferent.  . 

Moderate.  _ 
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■general  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 

tim  in  the  District,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  coaditioa 

the  Schools.  P™ 

pects  of 

It  is  usual  at  the  conclusion  of  an  annual  report  to  allude  "briefly  to  National 
the  general  circumstances  of  the  district ; and  as  the  management  of  the 
schools  forms  the  most  important  element  in  the  consideration  of  this  trict,  with 
subject  it  is  with  no  slight  feeling  of  pleasure  I consider  myself  justified 
in  alluding  to  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  con-es- ; the 
pondent  (or  Manager)  are  fulfilled  throughout  this  district.  In  every  efficiency  of 
parish  of  the  latter  I have  experienced  the  most  considerate  and  friendly ths  Schools, 
support  in  the  discharge  of  my  responsible  and  often  delicate  duties  as 
Inspector  of  Schools.  The  only  exceptions  indeed  having  been  some  lay 
correspondents  who  reside  on  their  estates  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  but 
even  in  those  exceptional  cases  the  duties  of  Manager  are  generally 
delegated  to  local  residents,  and  the  latter  to  the  best  of  their  abilities 
supply  the  places  of  the  gentlemen  whom  they  represent. 

If  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Managers  has  afforded  a subject  for 
pleasant  retrospect,  the  conduct  of  the  teachers,  I am  happy  to  report, 
has  in  general  been  equally  satisfactory.  In  this  district  there  are  at 
present  twenty-two  teachers  who  by  their  good  conduct  and  scholastic 
efficiency  have  attained  the  first  class ; four  rose  even  to  the  highest 
division  of  it,  and  fifty-one  to  the  second  class.  The  presence  of  so  many 
highly-classified  men  and  women  has  naturally  proved  most  advantageous 
to  the  district  teachers  generally;  and  I feel  sincere  pleasure  in  reporting 
that  their  conduct  both  as  teachers  and  members  oi  society  has  in  uicpt. 
instances  been  highly  creditable,  so  much  so  that  I have  very  rarely 
indeed  found  it  necessary  to  bring  breaches  of  rule  or  omissions  of  duty 
under  the  notice  of  their  official  superiors. 

General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found,  in  Attendance- at 

Inspections  made  during  the  year . found  m 

District  57,  Killarney ; Mr.  Macnamara .—Reading  (including  oral 
spelling  and  explanation). — Reading,  spelling,  and  explanation,  receivec  tions  made 
during  the  year  the  usual  amount  of  attention.  I found  the  proficiency  during  the 
in  these  matters  equal  to  that  of  former  years.  . In  many  schools  very  > ear- 
good  enunciation  is  attained.  I do  not  expect  in  the  reading  further 
ornament  than  distinctness,  true  pronunciation,  round  sounding  tone, 
and  attention  to  the  pauses.  I consider  attempts  at  teaching  the  pupils 
expressive  style  or  pathos  not  at  all  necessary  even  if  attainable  by  them. 

The  degree  of  merit  in  the  reading  may  be  generally  estimated  as  being 
very.  fair.  . » 

I have  reason  to  complain  of  deficiency  in  oral  spelling  in  some  o le 
schools;  the  cause  of  incorrectness  as  in  most  cases  where  de  ciency 
occurs  was  the  inattention  of  the  teachers.  I must  observe,  iiowever, 
that  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  I found  good  spelling  and  fan-  expla- 
nation of  the  meanings  of  difficult  words.  The  answering  of  the  pupils 
in  the  subject-matter  of  the  reading  lessons  indicates  general  attention 
thereto.  But  it  appears  there  are  some  teachers  who  question  meftec- 
tively  from  possessing  very  feeble  knowledge  of  the  lessons,  mere  are 
many  others,  however,  who  manifestly  have  acquired  inte  lgen  _ 
even  a vivid  method  of  examining  on  the  matter.  Ihe  iesu  _ 1 
shown  in  the  keen  attention,  ready  apprehension,  and  correct  answering 
of  the  pupils.  . n , 

Arithmetic. — I found  considerable  skill  and  correctness  m useiui 
practical  arithmetic  in  the  schools.  The  pupils  seem  to  consider  expert- 
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j-ppendirD.  ness  and  advancement  in  arithmetic  the  chief  honour  in  their  course  of 
Proficiency  ^ence  they  work  at  it  with  a closer  attention  and  acquire  at  least 

of  Papils  a mechanical  knowledge  of  the  rules.  Naturally  the  members  of  the 
[usance  third  and  fourth  classes  are  chiefly  imbued  with  this  notion,  and  work 
it  inspec-  their  questions  at  the  desks  with  avidity  even  without  much  vigilance 
tiona  made  from  the  teachers. 

tST5  *8  a considerable  number  of  the  schools  the  classes  are  practised  with 

a variety  of  exercises  under  each  rule,  a knowledge  of  which  has  been 
attained. 

In  the  formation  of  figures  and  the  symmetrical  order  of  placing  them 
very  marked  improvement  has  taken  place.  The  exercises  of  tliepupils 
therefore  have  a more  clerklike  neat  appearance. 

Penmanship. — I am  glad  to  say  that  very  marked  improvement  is 
perceptible  in  writing  in  a good  many  schools,  in  all  in  fact  in  which 
the  teachers  have  attended  to  my  suggestion  regarding  writing  suffi. 
ciently  slowly. 

Owing  to  an  observation  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Vere  Poster,  viz.,  that  in 
English  and  American  National  schools  he  found  the  writing  far  more 
careful  and  skilful  than  in  ours,  I was  led  to  consider  what  could  he 
the  cause  of  this  inferiority.  I found  on  a general  observation  of  the 
pupils  at  their  wilting  lesson  that  the  chief  cause  might  very  possibly 
be,  in  this  district  at  least,  that  nearly  all  the  pupils  proceeded  much  too 
fast  with  it.  Far  too  fast  even  for  the  members  of  third  and  fourth 
class,  to  enable  them  to  make  a deliberate  effort  at  following  the  forma- 
tion of  the  letters  in  the  head  lines.  As  a remedy  I advised  the  teachers 
to  exhibit  on  the  black  board  the  slow  movement  of  the  pen  necessaiy 
for  true  imitation,  and  attract  at  the  same  time  attention  to  roundness, 
uniformity  of  slant,  and  the  other  elements  of  symmetry.  By  repeating 
this  lesson  as  often  as  necessary,  and  by  a fair  degree  of  attention  to  see 
that  the  pupils  obeyed  the  instruction,  the  improvement  I speak  of  took 
place  very  rapidly.  The  chief  element  in  this  improvement  certainly 
was  the  more  slow  effort  made. 

In  one  school  the  improvement  within  three  months  was  so  marked 
that  I sent  a leaf  taken  from  each  of  the  copy  books  of  the  second  class, 
-2  . in  number,  to  Mr.  V.  Foster,  and  he  assured  me  he  considered  the 
writing  very  creditable.  This  school  is  situated  very  remotely,  the 
teacher  is  only  23  years  old,  was  never  out  of  Kerry,  and  was  a pupil  of 
an  ordinaiy  rural  school.  His  successful  effort  in  teaching  writing,  and 
indeed  in  all  the  other  branches,  proves  how  much  can  be  done  bv  a 
teacher  when  he  devotes  himself  really  to  his  business. 

11  riting  from  JJiclaiion.— -In  writing  from  dictation  the  results  of  mv 
examination  showed  fail-  attention  thereto,  and  fair  proficiency. 

Grammar.  I cannot  record  much  improvement  in  grammar.  The 
subject  continues  to  he  taught  laboriously,  and  the  usual  de-ree  of  pro- 
ficiency was  attained. 


eography  The  answering  in  local  geography  was  generally  sufficient, 
n some  of  the  schools  the  teachers  have  managed  to  provide  the 
diagrams  showing  the  varieties  of  the  human  race,  and  the  view  of 
nature  in  all  climates.  They  suspend  these  very  instructive  diagrams 
m contiguity  to. the  map  of  the  World,  and  thereby  are  able  to  imparts 
^ j i ' lvid.  illustration  of  the  local  geography  of  the  world,  and 
render  the  lessons  in  this  branch  very  interesting. 

eedleworJc.  In  the  several  operations  coming  under  this  heading 
very  considerable  improvement  lias  taken  place. 

, ^te^ded  to  carefully.  The  only  branch  belonging  to  it  in 

yrhich  1 find  little  or  no  progress  is  in  cutting-out. 
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Extra  Branches 


°f  f a No  ii  al.  Xilucathrn  in  Inland, 


School*. 

Number  learning. 

Singing,  . 

. 11 

726' 

Drawing,  . 

. 10 

227 

Agriculture, 

. 2 

63 

Mensuration, 

. 33 

164 

Geometry, 

. 39 

183 

Algebra,.  . 

. 34 

129 

Book-keeping, 

. 23 

132 

Trigonometry, 

. 4 

4 

Navigation, 

2 

16 

$03 

-JpjwidixJj. 

Fair.  GenCral  PrOfi0i°ncr-  Proficiency 

Very  fair  in  1 school ; very  moderate  in  foundin' 
an  others.  . . . 

Moderate.  attendant. 

- a about  12  sebooli. 

tolerable  ; fair  in  about  10  schools.  during  the 

Tolerable.  d°'  . ^ 

Moderate ; very  elementary. 

Moderate. 


Gmenil  Observations  as.  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
‘theiW,  o 1 DlStmt’  mth  mfflestio»sf<»'  increasing  the  efficiency  oj 

. t?ational  education  is  in  good  working  order  in  this  district  it  may  be 
justly  said  Up  to  the  present  time  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  candi- 
‘™?  to  fid  vacancies  for  teachers  in  the  schools  has  not  been  felt. 

The  prospect  of  increased  emoluments  seems  to  act  favourably  on  the 
exertions  of  the  teachers  who  certainly  are  a well  conducted  body  of 
persons.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  payments  to  the  teachers 
turn  hitherto  been  much  below  their  deserts.  Everyone  interested  in 
thereto3’6  °f  Datioilal  eclueation  mu8t  hope  for  a bounteous  increase 


Condition 
and  pros- 
pects of 
National 
Education 
in  the  Dis- 
trict, ■with 
suggestions 
for  increas- 
ing the 
efficiency  of 
the  Schools. 


General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at  ProGmm, 
Inspections  made  during  the  year.  of  Pupils 

District  58,  Bantry ; Mr.  Macdonnell. — Reading  (including  oral  spel-  attendance 
mg  aiKl  explanation). — The  reading  is  fluent  and  tolerably  intelligent,  a.fc  insP*c: 
a eficient  in  distinctness  and  in  style.  The  children  have  a very  quick  daringth" 
u terance,  and  a peculiar  tone  of  voice — arising  perhaps  from  the  fact  year.3 
t in  most  of  their  homes  “ Irish  ” only  is  spoken — which  are  unfavour- 

11  ® reacDng.  In  the  convent  schools  the  character  of  the 

reading  is  superior. 

The  number  of  children,  present  in  91  schools,  examined  for  Secondary 
- o.  l report  was  5,203.  Of  this  number — 

23*3  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  Third  and  higher  Books. 

« „ Second  Book. 

» „ First  Book. 

» were  not  able  to  read  First  Book. 

Die  corresponding  numbers,  for  91  schools  containing  5,559  pupils, 
examined  in  my  late  district,  Newfcownards,  for  1870,  were  16,  18,  15, 

***  51  respectively. 

The  proficiency  in  oral  spelling  is  tolerably  good,  but  in  the  explana- 
on  o words  and  phrases,  and  the  subject  matter  of  the  lessons  there  is 
}°*  considerable  improvement. 

1 Qnr17716^'  P^^tical  rules  of  arithmetic  are  fairly  taught  in  a 

^number  of  the  schools,  but  the  theory  of  the  rules  is  rather  too 
keut  • neo/ec’t€d.  I find  also  that  accuracy  of  results  is  not  sufficiently 
P in  view.  Mental  arithmetic  is  well  taught  in  several  schools,  but 
°tkers  it  does  not  receive  sufficient  attention. 
e 5,203  children  present  on  the  days  of  examination — 

l4'3  Cent‘  were  to  "work  test  questions  in  proportion  and  practice. 

37 .g  ” „ compound  division. 

07^v  M , ,,  simple  subtraction. 

• js-q  ” *new  notation  well. 

»■  ’ft'ere  only  beginning  to  learn  arithmetic. 

U 
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Appendix#.  Excluding  children  not  learning  arithmetic  the  corresponding  per- 
ProSciency  centages  are  12,  23,  61,  43'5 

of  Pnpi>  - Penmanship. — The  character  of  the  penmanship  is  on  the  whole  fairly 

found  in  satisfactory,  and  the  schools  afford  good  evidence  of  the  progress  under 

attendance 

at  inspee-  head.  ...  ■ 

tians  made  In  several  schools  the  "writing  is  excellent.  Of  the  total  number 

during  the  present' on  the  days  of  examination — 

7*8  per  cent,  were  able  to  write  with  ease  and  freedom. 

18*8  „ „ fairly. 

35 '2  „ „ only  learning  to  write 

38*2  „ „ not  learning  to  write. 


Excluding  the  children  not' learning  to  "write,  12-6  per  cent,  of  the 
remainder  were  able  to  write  with  ease  and  freedom,  and  30*4  per  cent, 
to  write  fairly. 

The  copy-books  with  head-lines  are  used  in  every  school  in  the  district. 
Soiled  or  scribbled  copy-books  are  rarely  met  with. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — Dictation  is  well  taught  in  a large  number 
of  Schools. 

10  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  present  on  the  days  of  examination  were  able  to  write  i 
sentence  with  ease  and  correctness. 

12*4  per  cent,  were  able  to  write  a sentence  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

38*6  „ were  attempting  to  write  easy  sentences. 

39*0  „ were  not  learning  to  write  from  dictation. 


Excluding  the  children  not  learning  to  write  from  dictation  16*4  per 
cent,  of  the  remainder  were  able  to  write  with  ease  and  correctness,  and 
28*3  per  cent,  with  tolerable  accuracy.  In  several  of  the  best  schools  the 
children  write  the  dictation  exercise  on  paper,  and  they  are  exercised  in 
copying  and  in  letter-writing. 

Grammar. — Grammar  is  well  taught  in  a number  of  schools,  but  in 
others  it  does  not  receive  sufficient  attention. 

Of  the  total  number  of  children  present  on  the  days  of  examination 
11  per  cent,  were  acquainted  with  the  parts  of  speech,  and  66  were  able 
to  parse  an  ordinary  sentence. 

Excluding  the  children  not  learning  grammar  17*4  of  the  remainder 
were  acquainted  with  the  parts  of  speech,  and  10*6  were  able  to  parse. 

These  results  are  fully  as  satisfactory  as  I have  met  with  in  other 
districts. 

Geography. — The  proficiency  in  this  branch  is  very  fair.  Twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  all  the  children  present  were  acquainted  with  the  map  of 
the  World,  and  13*7  per  cent,  with  Europe  and  Ireland. 

The  corresponding  numbers  for  the  Newtownards  district,  for  1870, 
were  16  and  9 respectively. 

Excluding  the  children  not  learning  geography  42*4  per  cent,  were 
acquainted  with  the  map  of  the  World,  and  22*6  with  the  geography  of 
Europe  and  Ireland. 

The  maps  in  several  schools  are  almost  worn  out. . The  want  of  the 
triennial  free-stock  is  sensibly  felt  in  the  teaching  of  geography. 

Needlework. — Number  of  schools  in  which  needlework  is  taught,  71. 
Number  of  children  learning  needlework,  2,142. 

. The  proficiency  of  1,453  girls  in  61  schools  was  tabulated.  Tbfc 
following  are  the  results : — 


36  *2- per  cent,  were  able  to  sew  neatly. 

, 40'0  „ „ knit  a stocking. 

7*0  „ cut  out  simple  articles  of  dress. 


In  the  convent  schools  needlework  is  taught  in  a very  superior  manner, 
but  in  many  of  the  rural  schools . much  is  yet  to  bo  learned  Oft  the 
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subject.  In  general,  in  the  rural  schools  there  is  a deficiency  in  materials 
for  practising  needlework. 

Extra  Branches : — 


Singing,  . 
Drawing,  » 
Agriculture, 
Mensuration, 
Geometry,  . 
Algebra, 
Book-keeping, 
Trigonometry, 
Navigation, . 


Schools.  Number  learning. 


3 

618 

3 

90 

3 

32 

28 

93 

18 

69 

15 

50 

10 

30 

1 

6 

1 

7 

General  Proficiency. 
Good. 

Fair. 

Good  in  1 school. 
Middling. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fair. 

Do. 


General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  District , with  suggestions Jor  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
Schools. 

In  the  district  there  are  103  ordinary  schools,  3 convent  schools,  and 
4 Poor-law  Union  schools. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  ordinary  schools  is  54-2,  for  the  con- 
vent schools  233*3,  and  for  the  Poor-law  Union  schools  30. 

The  number  of  school  buildings  vested  in  the  Commissioners  is  20, 
and  the  number  vested  in  Trustees  7. 

Of  the  school-rooms  46  are  good,  27  fair,  23  middling,  and  10  unsatis- 
factory. 

In  two  cases  only  steps  have  been  taken  to  have  suitable  buildings 
erected  in  place  of  existing  bad  ones.  In  the  other  cases  where  the 
accommodation  is  insufficient  the  managers  informed  me  they  could  do 
nothing  towards  the  erection  of  school-houses  until  the  Legislature  made 
die  granting  of  sites  for  National  schools  compulsory  on  the  owners  of 
the  soil. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  different  classes  are  : — 

1st  Class,  * . 9 

2nd  „ . . 36 

3rd  „ . . 81 

Probationers,  . . 51 

dumber  of  teachers  trained  50,  untrained  127.  Number  in  receipt  of 
good-service  salary  10. 

In  district  10,  for  1870,  there  were — 

In  1st  Class,  . .35  teachers. 

„ 2nd  „ . . 50  „ 

„ 3rd  „ . . 91  „ 

Probationers,  . . 39  „ 

The  teachers,  as  a body,  are  quiet  and  inoffensive,  attentive  to  their 
uutiesj  and  anxious  to  discharge  them  properly. 

Considering  their  low  classification,  and  the  small  amount  of  school 
fees  they 

receive,  they  discharge  their  duties  with  a very  creditable 
< egree  of  efficiency.  They  are  worse  paid  than  any  teachers  I have 
. me^  with,  yet  their  schools  would  compare  favourably  with  those 

other  districts. 

Management — 

1 5 managers  are  priests. 

1 manager  is  a rector. 

1 „ "Wesleyan  clergyman. 

2 managers  are  laymen. 

The  Managers  in  general  take  great  interest  in  the.  schools,  and  co- 
°Pei®*e  with  the  Inspector  in  the  best  possible  spirit  in  all  matters 
-Wasting  tg  them. 

T7  t 
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Monitors-— 


5 are  in  1 st  Class. 
76  „ 2nd  „ 

3 „ 3rd  „ 


Total, 


. 84 


■very  fairly  at  tlie  annual 
‘ large  number  of  cases,  to 


Of  these  29  axe  males  and  55  females. 

These'  young  persons  acquitted  themselves* 
examination  last  summer,  and  I "was  able,  in  a*  1 
recommend  the  full  gratuities  to  their  teachers.  . 

Singing  and  Drawing.— These  branches  are  taught  in  the  convent 

Agriculture.  —There  is  one  agricultural  school  in  the  district  which  U 
very  well  conducted.  In  two  other  schools  lessons  on  agriculture  are 
read  occasionally  by  the  children  in  fourth  class. 

The  district  is  entirely  agricultural,  and  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  value  of  the  National  schools  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the  Com- 
missioners would  insist  on  the  Agricultural  Class  Book  being  read  in 
ever}'  one  of  them. 

Payment  of  teachers  by  results  : — 

I have  not  yet  sufficient  experience  of  this  new  system  of  paying  the 
teachers  to  enable  me  to  form  a correct  judgment,  and  therefore  1 shall 
give  the  particulars  only  of  the  first  twenty  schools  I examined  in  this 
wav : — 


Name  of  Seliool. 


! Average  Attendance  I Number  of  IFeeseaiKdfcf 
lor  Year.  j Children  examined,  j Beatilu. 


Dnimclough, 

Drumgarriffe. 

Comhola,  . 

Coomleig,  . 

Kilcrohane, 

Rock-wood, 

Gurtalassa, 

Galladoo,  . 

Fourcr.ilewater, 

Kilthomane, 

Dunmanus, 

Goleen,  m., 

Crookhaven, 

Li^sigriffin, 

Dnnbeacon, 

Rosisbrin,  f. , 

Direenlumane, 

Dromore,  . 

Kcalkill,  . 

Mohonaclea, 


50-3 

78 

47-2 

43 

67-1 

77 

4JJ-2 

31 

43*6 

51 

40-2 

47 

* 59*8 

42 

* 37*2 

TT.  • 

• 59 « 

79 

29-4 

24 

45*6 

38 

463 

35 

39 

84-5 

93 

73-1 

104 

40 

. 47*3 

49 

121*8 

72 

128-2 

123 

74-0 

50 

Average,  . 

£ i.  *1. 

16  9 » 

G 19  0 
16  9 6 

5 18  i> 

12  i i; 
ii  u i; 

!)  15  « 

7 14  n 
14  0 6 
10  0 U 

10  15 

6 10 
6 10 

16 

•23  11 
.<)  17 

11  1 

13  11  0 
29  13  6 
HI#  « 

13  IS  H 


Proficiency  General  Observations  as  to  proficiency  oj  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  a 
found^in  Inspections  made  during  the  year. 

District  59,  Dunmaway  ; Mr.  Seymour.— Reading  (including  ori 
tions  made  spelling  and  explanation).-' — The  pupils  in  the  greater  number  oi 
daring  tbe  schools  read  intelligibly,  though  their  pronunciation  is  often  deficieu 
^rtar*  clearness  and  precision,  arid  their  style  in  fluency  and  ease.  Ora  speq 


ling  is  practised  generally,  and  with  good  results.  In  the  exp  ^ 

words  and  phrases  the  answering  is  as  a rule  bad,  though  each  _ 
taught  to  learn  by  rote  the  meanings  of  the  words  at  the  head  o 
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lesson.  In  the  analysis  of  the  subject-matter  the  want  of  careful  and  ^pptndixD. 
intelligent  teaching  is  equally  observable.  p 

Arithmetic. — The  proliciency  in  this  branch  was  on  the  whole  fairly  ofPapiiT7 
satisfactory,  the  chief  defect  observable  being  a want  of  knowledge  of  f°und  in 
the  reasons  of  the  rules,  and  of  expertness  in  mental  exercises.  affnspS?* 

Bentnanship. — Proficiency  only  very  moderate.  Less  than  50  per  cent,  tiona  made 
could  write  fairly  out  of  the  total  number  examined  (which  excluded  first  durinS 1110 
class),  while  those  reckoned  under  the  higher  head  of  proficiency  formed  year" 
only  about  8 per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Writing  from  Dictation. — The  proficiency  in  this  branch  was  verv 
fair  generally,  a result  to  be  in  a great  degree  attributed  to  the  practice 
of  phrase-spelling,  as  well  as  to  the  general  habit  of  writing  dictation 
exercises  on  paper. 

• Grammar. — The  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  of  syntactical  * • 

parsing  avas  fair  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes  respectively,  the  only  ones 
from  which  any  useful  acquaintance  with  this  subject  could  be  expected. 

Geography. — The  proficiency  in  this  branch  was  on  the  whole  rather 
unsatisfactory,  only  35  per  cent,  of  those  examined  (which  included 
second  class)  were  well  acquainted  with  the  map  of  the  "World,  and  11  per 
cent  with  those  of  Europe  and  Ireland,  while  but  a small  proportion  of 
the  liighest  classes  had  a good  knowledge  of  general  geography  and 
statistics. 

Secdlewo-rk. — The  amount  of  work  done  in  the  industrial  department 
during  the  year  was  very  fair. 


Extra  Branches: — 

Schools. 

Number  learning. 

General  Proficiency. 

Singing,  . 

a 

750 

Fair. 

Drawing,  . 

. .5 

135 

Tolerably  fair. 

Agriculture, 

. - 

- 

Not  estimated. 

Mensuration, 

11 

43 

* V erv  fair: 

Geometry, 

11 

42 

• Tolerable. 

Algebra,  . 

3 

if] 

* Indifferent. 

Book-keeping,  . 

4 

32 

■ Tolerably  fair. 

General  Oise  radians  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educa- 

tion  in  the  District,  icilh  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiericy  o/necte  of* 

. the  Schools.  National 

Education 


I have  not  been  sufficiently  long  in  this  district  to  be  yet  well  acquainted 
tli  its  educational  condition  and  circumstances.  I may  say,  however, 
that  they  appear  to  he  fairly  satisfactory  and  improving.  A large  number  for  increas- 
'd1 schools  were  added  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  there  is  a more  ^ 

general  disposition  to  take  the  Board’s  grant  for  building.  I have  beard  tije  Schools, 
wmplaints  from  some  of  the  Managers  that  the  school-houses  built  by  the 
board  of  Works  are  of  too  expensive  a character,  and  that  plainer  - 
buildings,  in  which  space  would  be  more  an  object  than  external  orna- 
ment or  architectural  design,  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  country 
districts  better. 


The  Managers  take  considerable  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the 
•schools,  and  are  always  anxious  to  procure  the  services  of  well-qualified 
f ‘Ateliers.  The  teachers  are  for  the  most  part  industrious  and  exemplary, 
»nd  a large  number  of  them  are  possessed  of  more  than  average  educa- 
tional skill  and  literary  attainments.  Some  apprehension  exists  that  the 
system  of  “payment  by  results”  will  work  unfavourably  to  the  teachers  in- 
terest in  rural  schools  where  the  attendance  fluctu  ates  con  side  rablv , and  much 


disappointment  has  been  expressed  that  a larger  proportion  of  the  results 
fees  would  not  he  paid  this  vear.  I believe,  however,  that  a good  deal 
of  misapprehension  with  reference  to  the  nature  and  tendency  of  this 
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AppcndixD.  system  exists  among  the  teachers  which  further  experience  of  it  will  he 
~ likely  to  remove.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  admirable  than  the 
new  plan  of  examination,  which  appears  to  contain  at  once  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  obtain  a complete  and  accurate  view  of  the  condition 
of  a school  and  of  the  remits  of  the  teachers’  exertions. 


Proficiency  General  Observations  as  to  jyrojiciency  of  Pupils  found  in  Attendance  at 
of  Pupils  Inspections  made'  during  the  year. 

found  in 

afinroec-6  district  60,  Mr.  Gillie. — Heading  (including  oral  spelling  and  explana- 
tions made  tion). — The  style  of  reading  is  becoming  gradually  more  intelligent  and 
during  the  pleasing,  and  pupils  advance  more  quickly  in  this  branch  than  in  any 
other,  being  always  qualified  in  reading  before  they  are  ready  for  promo- 
tion  in  the  remaining  subjects  of  the  programme. 

Oral,  spelling  and  explanation  are  well  attended  to. 

• Arithmetic. — Arithmetic  is  well  taught  for  practical  purposes,  and  as 
much  attention  as  time  admits  of  is  paid  to  theory  and  principles. 

■ ' Penmanship. — Penmanship  is  well  taught,  and  the  highest  excellence 
attained  in  some  instances. 


. Writing- Jr  on  Dictation. — Writing  from  dictation  is  successfully  taught, 
and  transcription  on  paper  well  attended  to  generally. 

Grammar. — Sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  grammar. 

Geography. — Geography  is  taught  with  very  fair  success. 

Needlework. — Needlework  in  general  is  well  taught.  In  the  convent 
schools;’ as  usual,  the  proficiency  is  very  superior. 

Extra  Branches : — 


Schools. 


Singing,  . ...  27 

Drawing,'  . . . 20 

Agriculture,  ...  1 

Mensuration,  ...  25 

Geometry,  ...  25 

Algebra,  ....  7 

Book-keeping,  . . 11 


Physical  and  Applied  Science,  2 


Number  learning. 

3G05 

1008 

15 

222 

194 

58 

149 

46 


General  Profioienoy. 
Fair. 

' Tolerably  fair. 
Satisfactory. 

^ Tolerable. 

Fair. 


Condition  General  Observations  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  National  Educctr 
pects  of  " ^0n  D™trict,  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  cj 

National  the  Schools. 

Education 

in  the  Dig-  The  want  of  a system  of  training  acceptable  to  the  generality  of 
teict,  with  Managers  is  still  felt, 

for  mcreas-  The  introduction  of  the  plan  of  payment  for  results  I -believe  to  be 
ing  the  the  greatest  improvement  ever  adopted  by  the  Commissioners,  and  admi- 
^CSchool«f  ra^y  calculated  to  extend  and  elevate  the  education  of  our  people. 


(■  ••• 
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Summaries  of  Tables  returned  by  the  District  Inspectors 
in  their  Annual  Reports  for  1871. 


No. 

1. — Classification  of  Schools,  with  regard  to  Building  and  Repairs— 

. Furniture  and  Apparatus — Premises,  Playgrounds,  &c. — .Out- 
offices — Space  Accommodation — Supply  of  Books  and  other 
Requisites, ’•  .312 

2.  — Classification  of  Schools,  as  to  Observance  of  Cleanliness,  Neatness, 

and  Order, 314 

3. -— Classification  of  Schools,  as  to  nature  of  average  attendance  com- 

manded by  them ; also,  the  number  of  Schools  for  which  Teachers 
pay  rent,  and  the  average  rent  per  School,  . . . .315 

4  -Ages  of  Pupils  examined  by  Inspectors  during  year  1871,  . . 316 

5  Number  of  Paid  Monitors  in  Board’s  service  in  the  several  Districts 

at  end  of  year  1871, . . 319 

6. — Number  of  Teachers  recognised  in  each  District  at  end  of  year  1871 , 320 
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rpi-RT.T-.  2 Exhibiting  Classification  of  6,592  National  Schools  in  58  School 

Districts,  as  to  observance  of  Cleanliness,  Neatness,  and  Order. 


* No  TAtnrn*. 
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Table  No.  3.— Classification  of  6,530  National  Schools  in  58  School  Districts  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  Average  Daily  Attendance  commanded  by  them  ■ also  the 
number'  of  Schools  for  winch  the  Teachers  pay  Rent,  and  the  average  Rent  fief 
School.  • . 1 .. 

Numbor  of  Schools  respectively  in  which  tho  . ,T 

N„.  arerae.  d.fly  .ttonjimca  of  Pupils  1,  SEE 

nt.+»;»t  nt  • i 7 T”  7 7 School  School  anc?.ln  for  Amount  Average 
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Table  No.  4.— Ages  of  284,283  Pupils  examined  by  Inspectors 


l8Jrt}  of  JS  atiiomd  Education  in  Ireland. 


in  56  School  Districts  during  the  year  1871. 


ud  under  10. 

10  and  under  11. 

11  and  under  12. 

12  and  under  13. 

13  and  under  14. 

14  and  under 
15. 

District. 

M. 

T, 

M. 

F. 

SI. 

F. 

31. 

F. 

sr. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

170 

‘ ' 90 

' 158 

118 

137 

98 

117 

109 

‘ 113 

‘ 84 

153 

.163 

137 

140 

95 

102 

81 

70 

61 

204 

..306 

295 

272... 

227 

230 

203 

171 

131 

117 

2!)  7 

.272 

238 

199 

172 

151 

144 

126 

87 

241 

249 

241 

243. 

218 

144 

194 

140 

116 

91 

347 

.285 

. 351 

309 

206 

206 

264 

192 

171 

112 

316 

.284 

337 

290 

292 

202 

262 

200 

170 

125 

466 

401 

355 

337 

279 

273 

1S2 

164 

99 

489 

385 

..  407 

. 396 

317 

306 

256 

230 

115 

134 

827 

260 

..  324 

250 

248 

198 

189 

113 

113 

56 

43 

400 

233 

..  383 

248 

299 

144 

210 

99 

136 

62 

243 

215 

. 286 

292 

230 

234 

151 

191 

112 

114 

7.S 

199 

136 

222 

150 

144 

191 

145 

87 

96 

42 

247 

226 

211 

143 

140 

106 

170 

324 

95 

77 

3 77 

121 

180 

127 

1.20 

80 

1C2 

53 

65 

32 

329 

. 2C7 

2G5 

. 254 

215 

170 

204 

359 

109 

95 

375 

.27!) 

. 848 

246 

281 

211 

217 

366 

164 

115 

420 

. 392 

423 

407 

370 

311 

378 

286 

236 

153 

186 

287 

313 

277 

294 

202 

230 

173 

392 

125 

117 

265 

..  277 

. 247 

214 

197 

159 

173 

95 

87 

70 

56 

39 

543 

.496 

638 

5S1 

571 

499 

5 U» 

501 

378 

' 329 

372 

422 

406 

459 

828 

305 

826 

333 

181 

1G4 

119 

115 

«•) 

346 

. 345 

347  . 

342 

946 

263 

215 

230 

136 

121 

94 

88 

286 

239 

279 

209 

206 

172 

174 

152 

155 

127 

132 

‘ 77 

315 

342 

824 

362 

263 

296 

217 

233 

146 

159 

102 

103 

276 

.236 

88 1 

338 

283 

221 

304 

219 

133 

140 

103 

70 

290 

285 

803 

275 

236 

215 

201 

208 

143 

166 

93 

113 

381 

335 

889 

316 

373 

277 

306 

254 

197 

. 184 

168 

137 

2S4 

. 249 

287 

261 

257 

252 

202 

208 

138 

114 

7S 

97 

29 

196 

405 

163 

34  L 

109 

350 

86 

229 

57 

142 

22 

86 

203 

190 

133 

195 

106 

145 

101 

321 

77 

SO 

43 

• 57 

' 31 

249 

222 

. 23!) 

166 

185 

100 

139 

121 

131 

94 

104 

61 

' 32 

174 

..  191 

. . 172 

178. 

134 

361 

114 

119 

79 

86 

47 

' 53 

33 

231 

. 212 

. 219. 

213 

170 

396 

174 

159 

93 

109 

62 

• 66 

' 84 

368 

335 

. 388  . 

420 

277 

2S2 

260 

222 

162 

172 

103 

• 85 

’ 35 

800 

. 303 

. 325 

819 

233 

252 

237 

256 

3 83 

160 

113 

‘ 112 

36 

• 274 

. 348 

. 228 

852 

15p 

285 

93 

256 

39 

147 

30 

74 

‘ 38 

320 

336 

. 298 

863. 

210 

290 

189 

196 

163 

138 

91 

83 

’ S9 

290 

. 294 

. 315 

291, 

246 

250 

191 

202 

94 

119 

67 

84 

40 

43 

79 

39 

88. 

33 

51 

24 

61 

8 

50 

8 

23 

41 

276 

277 

275 

292. 

216 

219 

218 

180 

130 

108 

* 59 

45 

42 

263 

292 

222 

256 

175 

205 

117 

166 

68 

95 

32 

50 

43 

277 

230 

. 250 

265 

184 

216 

194 

184 

120 

112 

78 

72 

44 

- 

..  - 

. - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

45* 

464 

. 533 

..  525 

530 

443 

475 

_449 

.436 

280 

269 

190 

: 144 

46 

254 

. . 342 

. 314 

379. 

335 

4,06 

868 

445 

344 

324 

264 

282 

48 

324 

280 

. 324 

264. 

252 

210 

101 

189 

127 

106 

82 

78 

49 

269 

333 

255 

316 

235 

282 

188 

224 

' 99 

118 

56 

108 

50 

- 

.,  — 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

— 

-• 

— 

— 

51* 

482 

. 558 

. 481 

5 77. 

397 

471 

354 

429 

219 

809 

145 

175 

52 

821 

331 

880 

309. 

286 

271 

269 

272 

192 

192 

102 

143 

03 

347 

402 

. 274 

326 

349 

362 

273 

250 

208 

277 

1 68 

134 

54 

369 

362 

886. 

367 

308 

298 

251 

227 

187 

172 

111 

98 

55 

425 

463 

411 

432 

309 

356 

257 

316 

150 

197 

123 

112 

56 

466 

458 

- 4CG 

463 

418 

359 

365 

338 

247 

206 

159 

137 

57 

.834 

• - 340 

■ 370 

362. 

25.3 

277 

245 

241 

151 

142 

89 

75 

58 

429 

. 434 

420. 

842 

305 

33  0 

277 

180 

184 

107 

90 

59 

- 195 

. 159 

194. 

116 

166 

101 

. 141 

72 

100 

39 

41 

60 

7,287 

1C, 904 

17,091 

16,780 

13,706 

13,552 

12,087 

li,559 

7,868 

7,488 

5,251 

4,719 

120 

11-9 

9*6 

5 

4 

3 

«— 
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Table  No.'4 continued. — Ages  of  284,233  Pupils  examined  by  Inspector  in  56 

School  Districts  during  the  year  1871. 
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Table  No.  5.— Number  of 'Paid  Monitors  in  Board’s  Service  in  tie  several 
Districts  at  end  of  year  1871. 
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Extracts  from  Agricultural  Inspectors’  Reports  or 
National  Agricultural  Schools  and  Farms  for  the 
year  1871. 


Pag* 

I. — Mr.  Baldwin, 323 

II. — Mr.  Brogan, 347 

HI. — Mr.  Boyle,  . . . . . . . . .356 
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APPENDIX  F. 


Apptndixl. 


Extracts  from  Agricultural  Inspectors’  Reports  on  Na-  k'p^°» 
tional  Agricultural  Schools  and  Farms  for  the  year  1871  Xki 

School 

No.  1. — Mr.  Baldwin.  Flm’' 


The  following  table  gives  the  occupation  of  my  time  in  1871 

(a.)  Away  from  home  on  inspection  duty  (exclusive  of  Sundays,  on  which 

I was  compelled  to  travel),  . . , t . . 135  da 

(J.)  Transacting  business  at  Glasnevin  exclusively,  " * * 17  ™ 

(c.)  Ditto  at  Education  Office  exclusively,  . . . M 

(d)  Ditto  partly  at  Glasnevin  and  partly  at  Education 


8 


Office, 

Sundays  and  official  holidays, 
6)  Off  duty,  .... 


. 189 
56 
18 


365  „ 

Total  number  of  miles  travelled  during  year  on  the  Board’s  service,  12,1971  miles. 
The  Department  embraces — 

I.  The  Albert  or  Central  Agricultural  School,  G-lasnevin. 

II.  Twenty-one  Agricultural  Schools  of  the  First-class,  under  the  ex- 

clusive management  of  the  Commissioners. 

III.  Fourteen  First-class  Agricultural  Schools,  under  local  manage- 

ment. 6 


IV.  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  ordinary  National  Schools,  to  which 
school  farms  and  school  gardens  are  attached. 


In  addition,  the  Board’s  Agricultural  Text-books  are  read  in  a great 
many  rural  National  Schools,  which  do  not  rank  as  Agricultural  Schools 
at  all. 


The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  Schools  in  each  of  these 
since  1851 : — 


Year. 

First  Class. 

Ordinary. 

School 

Gardons. 

Total, 

Worth  onso. 

1852, 

27 

39 

3 

69 

23 

1853, 

33 

43 

3 

79 

50 

•1854, 

35 

47 

3 

85 

70 

1865,  , 

1856, 

37 

46 

3 

86 

79 

37 

51 

3 

91 

77 

39 

48 

3 

90 

76 

1858, 

42 

47 

3 

92 

64 

1859, 

38 

45 

2 

85 

58 

1861,  . 

36 

42 

2 

80 

41 

36 

39 

2 

77 

43 

1863, 

36 

48 

3 

87 

47 

36 

50 

3 

89 

» 

1864, 

36 

55 

3 

94 

1865, 

1866, 

38 

62 

4 

104 

38 

66 

5 

109 

1868,- 

1869, 

1870, 

• 1871, 

38 

69 

5 

112 

38 

80  - 

6 

124 

39 

90 

6 

136 

87 

100 

10 

147 

86 

115 

14 

165 

• 

la  April,  1868,  the  grant  for  agricultural  instruction  in  workhouses  was  discontinued. 

x 2 
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Reports  on 

Agri- 

cultnral 

School 

Farms. 


Appendices  to  Thirty-eighth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1871. 

I shall  notice  the  several  sections  of  the  department  in  the  same 
order  as  in  previous  reports. 


X. — The  Albert  Institution. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  pupils  who  attended  the 
Institution  during  the  year  : — 


— 

No.  on 
Rolls  at 
oloso  of 
Year 
1870. 

13 

23 

7 

Admitted 
in  1871. 

Intern 
Pupils 
Transferred 
from  Paying 
to  Free 
Class. 

Left 

during  the 
Year. 

; 

Remaining 
on  31st 
December, 
1871. 

1.  Resident  pupils — 

Paying,  • • 

Free,  . . • • 

2.  Extern,  or  non-resident  pupils, 

26 

47 

» 

7 

7 

14 

27 

10 

13 

50 

The  conduct  of  the  pupils  during  the  year  was,  on  the  whole,  satis- 
factory. Several  young  men  of  great  promise  left  it  after  having  gone 
through  the  prescribed  course  of  training. 

In  1871,  the  land  at  Glasnevin  was  appropriated  in  the  same  way  as 
in  1870,  viz: — 

’ A T?  T». 


1.  Vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower  garden,  and  building*  . 

2.  A spade  labour  farm  of 

3.  A one-horse  farm 

4.  A large  farm  (including  three  acres  devoted  to  experi- 

ments) of  . 


10  0 22 
5 2 37 
22  3 7 

140  0 38 


1.  The  gardens  were  managed  with  great  care  during  the  year  by  the 

gardener,  Mr.  Gray.  _ 

2.  The  spade  labour  farm  of  5a,  2r.  37p.  continues  to  be  managed 
with  great  success. 

This  farm  was  established  in  1862  as  an  example  for  cottier  holders* 
It  then  consisted  of  5a.  2r.  17p.,  enclosed  by  a ring  fence.  Tins 
piece  of  land  had  for  several  years  previously  been  used  as  a paddock, 
chiefly  for  young  stock.  In  February,  1862,  it  was  divided  into  four 
equal  sections,  on  which  the  common  four-course  rotation  is  pursued, 
viz. : — 

1st.  Root  crops. 

2nd.  Grain  (oats),  with  which  is  sown  the  seeds  of  artificial  grasses. 

3rd.  Grass.  ' . 

4th.  Part  lea  oats  and  part  potatoes.  Flax  has,  occasionally, 
been  introduced  into  this  place  in  the  rotation. 

This  shows  the  crops  in  the  four  fields  in  one  year,  and  the  ordei  in 
which  they  follow  in  the  same  field  for  four  years. 

In  1867,  a plot  containing  22  statute  perches  was  added.  It  has  since 
borne  lucem.  A small  paddock  has  been  added  this  year. 

The  four-course  rotation  is  pursued  because  it  is  simple. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  crops  raised  are  roots  (turnips  and  mangolds/* 
potatoes,  and  artificial  grass  (rye-grass  and  clover),  all  of  which  can 
successfully  raised  in  every  county  in  Ireland.  , , 

Three  cows  are  maintained  all  the  year  round.  The  staple  food 
these  animals  in  winter  consists  of  foot  crops,  and  in  summer  of  artm 
grass,  which  is  cut  and  given  to  them  in  the  house. 
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Tlie  system  pursued  is  designedly  simple,  because  it  is  found  that  AfpmitxF. 
small  farmers  would  not  understand,  or  be  likely  to  follow,  a more  com-  „ ~ ~ 
plicated  system.  fe"*011 

The  only  exceptional  feature  in  the  management  is  the  sale  of  new  cu*tural 
milk.  1'^“' 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  for  the 
year,  as  famished  monthly  to  tlie  Education  Office. 


Statement  of  Accounts  for  1871,  as  furnished  Monthly  to  the  Education  Office. 


To  Amount—  i 

Of  valuation  taken  at  com  inonccniont 

of  year, 

Outstanding  debts,  .... 

Paid  for  3 oows 

Paid  for  labour,  viz. : — 

Horse,* 

Manual, : 


s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

— 74  15  1 

— 9 11  9 

— 44  12  0 


Paid  for  Seeds,  viz. 

21  stones  imported  oats,  at  25j.  per 
barrel, 

5 bushels  Italian  ryo-grass, 

3 lbs.  turnip  seed, 

6 lbs.  mangol  seod, 

2 cwt  5}  stones  potatoes, 

1 bushel  vetch  seod, 

2 oz.  oabbago  seed, 

Paid  for  Manures,  viz. ; — 

1 cwt.  Peruvian  guano, 

1 cwt.  5$  stono  sulphate  ammonia, 

4 owt  superphosphate,  at  7/., 

4 cwt.  nitrato  of  soda,  . 

Salt, 

Paid  for  Implements,  viz. : — 

1 scythe  blade,  board,  and  stouo,  . 
1 chaff  cutter, 

1 portable  boiler,  . 

1 digging  fork, 

1 hand-rake,  . 

1 lever  turnip  cutter,  . 

2 yard  brushes,  . 

1 bolt,  .... 

1 scythe  blade, 

Paid  for  Feeding  Stuffs,  viz. 

1 1 cwt.  pollard, 

13  oirt.  bran 

4 cwt.  oilcake, 

1 stone  oatmeal,  . 

Pud  hr  Miscellaneous  Articles,  viz. 
Sawmills,  for  splitting  4 polos, 
Hoop-iron  and  thorn  quicks, 
nocks,  lime,  and  sand, 

Carriago  of  oows 

Paid  for  sen-ice  of  sires,  . 

i am  for  fuel  for  oooking  food  for  stock, 
™ul  for  rent,  ... 

Balance,  . " ‘ ‘ ’ 

* ^or  analysis  of  manual  labour, 
see  note  on  Credit  Bido. 


1 17  G 
1 10  0 
0 3 0 
0 6 5 
0 13  4 
0 4 6 
0 0 8 


0 14  G 

1 15  5 


0 2 0 
0 1 9} 
0 12  4 


32  17  9 
14  7 6 


20  11 
0 12 


By  Amount — 

Reooivod  for  2 fat  cows  sold, 

„ Pigs, 

„ 19  barrels  2J  stones  oats,  at 

1 3 J.  7tf.  per  barrel, 

„ 4 tons  10}  owt.  potatoes,  ab 

£4  10i.  per  ton,  . 

„ 4 bushels  Italian  rye-grass, 

.,  dairy  produce,  viz.,  2,185}  gals, 

new  milk — 

1,594  gals.  3 qrts., 
at  l a id.,  .£100  G 4 
590  gals.  3 qrts., 
at  Is.,  . . 29  10  9 

135  17  1 

Outstanding  debts 3 4 4 

Expended  on  fixtures  and  included  on  Dr. 

side 4 9 4 

Valuation  at  close  of  year,  . . . . 97  18  8 


* Analysis  of  hired  labour  (manual] 

£ . 

Paid  to  working  pupil  in  ebargo 
of  farm,  ...  *" 

Woman  for  milking  cows. 

Labourer  for  feeding  cows  on 
Sundays, 

Threshing, 

Clipping  hedge, 

Scaring  Birds,  . 

Permanont  improvements, 

General  outdoor  work, 


The  whole  work  of  this  farm  could  be  done  by  an  active,  intelligent, 
aud  skilful  man,  and  two  strong  lads.  His  wife  or  daughter  would  milk 
the  cows. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  milk  was  sold  at  4 d. 
4 an<^  r6ma^n^er  at  3(7. 

practical  persons  will  know  what  deductions  to  make  on  this 
account. 
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The  valuation  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  greater  than  at  the  commence- 
ment. In  explanation  of  this  it  may  he  stated  that  while  only  two  cowa 
were  sold,  three  were  purchased — that  several  new  implements  were 
added,  and  that  there  was  a slight  increase  in  the  quantity  of  farm 
produce  on  hands  at  the  close  of  this  year. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  capital  now  invested  in  the  farm  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  farm,  however,  began  in  1862  with  a slender  amount  of 
floating  capital,  namely,  the  price  of  a cow  and  of  a few  hand  implements. 
Out  of  this  the  present  capital  has  grown.  For  example,  the  second  cow 
was  purchased  out  of  the  money  realized  by  tlie  sale  of  the  produce  of  the 
first. 

The  offices  with  which  the  farm  was  commenced  consisted  of  a cow- 
house, a loose  box,  and  a store-room,  and  a place  for  tools  and  imple- 
ments, to  which  have  been  since  added  a pig-sty,  and  a small  apartment 
for  cookin"  food  (which  could  be  done  in  the  small  farmer’s  kitchen). 

As  all  these  formed  part  of  the  original  model  farm  buildings,  they 
were  built  in  too  costly  a style  for  a farm  of  this  magnitude.  The 
arrangement  is,  however,  capable  of  being  imitated  at  a moderate  outlay. 

For  a sum  varying  from  £8  in  Connemara  to  £40  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  in  which  the  circumstances  of  the  tenants  would  justify  a 
more  liberal  outlay,  offices  could  be  erected  that  would  afford  all  accom- 
modation essentially  required. 

The  explanation  of  the  success  achieved  in  this  little  farm  is  very 
simple,  .and  may  be  stated  in  a few  words.  Tlie  tillage  of  the  soil  is 
deep,  clean,  and  efficient ; and  tlie  cattle  and  pigs  are  managed  with 
skill  and  care. 

3.  The  Intermediate  Farm  is  cultivated  with  the  aid  of  a limited 
supply  of  implements,  such  as  ordinary  tenant  farmers  could  command. 
One-fifth  of  it  is  at  present  in  permanent  pasture,  and  the  rest  is  cropped 
in  the  four-course  rotation. 

It  is  found  very  useful  in  the  training  of  young  men  who,  after  train- 
ing, farm  for  themselves,  with  moderate  capital. 

In  1871  the  balance  sheet  shows  a net  balance  of  £91  Is.  3 d.,  after 
paying  £65  Os.  7 \d.  for  labour.  Compared  -with  the  small  farm,  this  is 
a moderate  degree  of  profit.  As  the  farm  is  now  in  full  working  order 
the  profit  will  be  greater  in  future. 

4.  The  Large  Farm  affords  an  example  of  advanced  agriculture.  The 
live  stock  has  been  improved  by  “ crossing,”  as  explained  in  a former 
report.  A choice  collection  of  machines  and  implements  is  used, 
and  artificial  manures  and  artificial  feeding  are  pretty  freely  used. 
Everything  is  done,  however,  with  a view  of  illustrating  profitable  modes 
of  management.  Of  this  farm  about  50  statute  acres  are  in  permanent 
pasture,  including  paddocks,  and  the  rest  (except  three  acres  devoted  to 
experiments)  is  cropped  on  the  four-course  system. 

No  crop  is  raised  specially  for  the  Dublin  market ; but  as  a town  rent 
is  paid,  it  is  found  necessary  to  sell  a considerable  quantity  of.  new 
milk. 


[Tabli. 
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Summary  of  Accounts  of  Albert  Large  Farm  for  Twelve  Months 
ending  31st  December,  1871. 


Expenses. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To  amount  of  valuation  at  com- 

mencemeutof  year,  2,103 

8 

3 

„ 

of  outstanding  debts, 

273 

14 

8 

milk  from  inter- 

mediate anil 

school  farm, 

162 

18 

7 

„ 

cattle,  . . 

489 

6 

0 

„ 

„ 

horses, 

35 

17 

6 

„ 

pigs,  . 

52 

G 

0 

„ 

„ 

sheep, . 

296 

15 

0 

„ 

labour  and  wages, 

323 

3 

2 

„ 

„ 

feeding  stuffs, 

201 

19 

5a 

„ 

„ 

implements  and 

repairs,  . 

100 

4 

8 

„ 

„ 

horse-shoeing  and 

harness,  . 

63  18 

2 

„ 

„ 

seeds,  . 

77 

4 

2 

„ 

„ 

manuros, 

38 

15 

11 

„ 

„ 

oils,  paints,  and 

medicines, 

18 

2 

2 

„ 

„ 

stamps  and  ear- 

hire, 

2 

18 

5 

>i 

„ 

miscellaneous, 

65 

11 

3 

X 

„ 

permanent  im- 

provements, 

77 

8 

10 

w 

„ 

coal  for  steam- 

engine,  . 

20 

0 

0 

rent,  . 

555 

13  10 

•' 

> 

balance, 

361 

5 

7 

5,320 

11 

~n 

I It  EC  Bins.  £ d. 

By  amount  dairy  produce, . . 1,063  4 8 

„ „ cattle,  . . . 312  13  0 

„ horses,  . . . 8 19  0 

„ pigs,  . . . 117  14  4 

„ sheep,  . . . 266  18  6 

„ wheat,  . . . 46  15  7 

„ barley,  . . . 123  11  4 

m oats,  . . . 57  3 5 

» potatoes,  . . . 92  7 2$ 

„ miscellaneous, . . 112  5 4 

„ service  of  sires,  . 27  19  6 

„ corn  to  poultry,  . 1 15  8 

„ outstanding  debts,  . 278  2 3 

„ horse  labour  to  small 

farm  and  garden,  . 8 8 2 

„ permanent  improve- 
ments, . . . 77  8 10 

„ labour  for  do.,  . 7 11  0 

,,  timber  (paling)  to 

I.  farm,  . . 3 0 0 

„ manures  to  garden,  . 2 4 5 

„ implements,  . . 11  0 0 

„ seeds  and  plants,  . 2 11  4 

„ valuation  taken  at 

close  of  year,  .2,698  18  1 


5,320  11  7J 


It  -will  1)0  seen  that  the  valuation  is  considerably  higher  at  the  close 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  live  stock  there  was  an  increase  of 
£463  os.,  consisting  chiefly  of  a “ flying  ” stock,  .sold  at  the  beginning  of 
1872,  and  partly  of  a number  of  well  bred,  young  animals,  reared  in  1871. 


II.  First-class  Agricultural  Schools  under  the  exclusive 
Management  on  the  Commissioners. 

I submit  a table  giving  the  statistics  of  the  several  schools  in  this 
class  (see  next  page). 

These  may  he  reduced  to  three  sub-classes. 

1.  Four  provincial  agricultural  training  schools,  namely,  Cork, 
Limerick,  Belfast,  and  Kilkenny,  which  are  maintained  principally  for 
the  training  of  a number  of  boarding  pupils.  There  is  a day  school  on 
the  Limerick  model  farm,  but  none  on  the  Cork,  Belfast,  or  Kilkenny 
farms. 

2.  Four  “ district  ” town  day  schools,  to  each  of  which  an  agricultural 
department  is  attached,  namely,  Athy,  Bailieborough,  Ballymoney,  and 
L unmanway.  In  each  of  these  schools  there  is  a large  agricultural 
? asf  cor&posed  of  day  pupils.  A limited  number  of  agricultural  boarders 
18  maintained. 

3.  The  remaining  twelve  are  situated  in  more  rural  districts.  The 
ay  schools  are  attended  by  fewer  children  than  these  just  mentioned. 

, originally  intended  to  have  agricultural  boarder’s  in  all  these 
Cflools,  but  the  two  preceding  sub-classes  are  found  to  be  capable  of 
eeting  demand  of  the  public  in  this  respect  at  present. 
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The  provincial  schools  are  the  most  extensive.  They  feed  (jlasuevin  Appmdtif. 
with  many  of  its  pupils.  ' 

The  four  district  town  schools  form  fin  intermediate  class  between  the  °U 

provincial  agricultural  training  establishments  and  the  twelve  minor  cultural 
rural  schools.  In  both  the  provincial  and  district  schools  there,  as  |°ho°l 
already  stated,  is  a class  of  agricultural  hoarders,  the  members  of  which  larms* 
undergo  a preliminary  professional  agricultural  training,  and  receive 
general  literary  instruction.  Hitherto  the  boarding  department  of  these 
schools  has  not  been  as  well  attended  as  might  be  expected.  A con- 
siderable number  of  the  pupils  are  admitted  free  of  charge  by  competi- 
tive examination,  and  the  charge  for  those  who  pay  is  under  half  the 
cost  of  board  and  education.  Various  explanations  have  been  given  to 
account  for  the  paucity  of  pupils  in  this  boarding  class. 

The  pupils  who  sought  admission  as  free  pupils  have  been  for  the  most 
part  young  men  who  wanted  to  use  these  schools  as  a means  of  obtain- 
ing employment,  chiefly  as  stewards. 

The  provincial  and  district  school  farms  are  well  cropped,  and  tlic 
pupils  are  for  the  most  part  well  instructed.  The  Glasnevin  farms 
afford  bond  fide  examples  of  modes  of  farming  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
country.  The  demand  for  the  pupils  duly  qualified  to  fill  stewardships 
lias  exceeded  the  supply,  and  the  demand  for  admission  to  the  free  class 
in  the  provincial  and  district  agricultural  training  schools  has  already 
increased. 

Last  autumn  I introduced,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners,  a 
new  division  of  time.  The  hours  of  farm  work  were  reduced  about  one- 
half,  the  school  hours  were  doubled,  and  the  arrangements  for  affording 
literary  instruction  improved. 

I.  Provincial  agricultural  schools. — The  Belfast  establishment  has 
hitherto  been  the  least  successful  of  these.  The  farm  consists  of  stiff 
siliceous  clay,  which  is  very  difficult  to  manage.  The  farm  is  now  in 
charge  of  Mr.  O’Brien,  who  is  carrying  out  with  every  prospect  of 
success  a scheme  of  management  suggested  by  me. 

In  1871  the  farm  realized  a small  profit  of  £11  15s.  'Id.  This  year  if 
no  casualty  occurs  in  the  stock  there  will  be  a good  profit. 

A well  bred  bidl  and  boar  will  soon  be  sent  to  this  farm,  so  as  to 
increase  its  usefulness  to  the  surrounding  farmers. 

Cork  Model  Farm  and  Agricultural  School. — This  has  hitherto  been 
the  best  attended  of  these  schools.  The  establishment  consists  of  a 
splendid  pile  of  buildings.  There  is  ample  accommodation  for  officers 
and  pupils.  The  situation  is  most  healthy. 

At  present  there  are  in  the  school  19  agricultural  boarders,  aud  6 
I>upil  teachers  who  receive  agricultural  instructions. 

The  farm  contains  126  statute  acres,  and  is  held  from  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  at  the  moderate  rent  of  £226  a year.  It  was  very  well 
cropped  in  1871  ; hut  though  there  was  a profit,  it  fell  short  of  what  it 
ought  fco  have  been. 

• e following  is  a copy  of  the  balance  sheet : — 


Balance  Sheet. 
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General  Balance  Sheet  of  tlie  Cork  Model  Farm  for  the  year 
ended  31st  December,  1871. 

Da.  & d- 

To  amount  valuation  made  at 
commencement  of 

the  year,  . .1,179  14  0 

,,  live  stock  purchased,  . , 93  Iff  6 

labour, viz.: — _ , 

hired  hands,  . . 188  15  1 

do.  horses,  . . — 

, free  labour  of  pupils 
(omitted),  . 

„ farm  seeds  purchased,  . 

„ manures  do., 

„ feeding  stuff’s  do., 

„ implements  (neiu), 

„ smith’s  account  for  repairs 
and  home-shoeing, 

„ miscellaneous  expenses,  in- 
cluding car  fare,  . . 14  5 6*| 

„ year’s  rent  of  farm,  . . 220  0 0 

,,  rates  and  taxes,  ...  — 

amount  of  “ outstanding 
debts  ” taken  to  Cr. 

31/12/70,  and  paid  in 
January  and  March,  1871,  40  16  3 

„ profit  aud  loss,  being  gain  by 

the  year’s  farming,  . 88  6 5 


41  0 1 
22  9 0 
72  15  8 , 
17  9 10i| 

5 5 


Contra — Cr. 

By  amount  received  for  cattle  sold, 
n sheep,  ,, 

„ P’gs.  » 

,,  dairy  produce  : — 
lbs.  butter 
qts.  new  milk. 
„ skim  „ 
m hay, 

„ oats, 

„ barley, 

„ ilax, 

„ potatoes, 

„ carrots, 

,,  service  of  sires, 

,,  miscellaneous, 
of  valuation  at  close  of  year, 
outstanding  debts,  31/12/71. 
expenditure  on  ornamental 
grounds, . 

permanent  improvements, 
keep  of  donkey  for  establish- 
ment, 

pumping  water  for  do., 


£ s.  d, 
105  14  8 
185  12  4 
73  11  3 

143  6 5 
• 62  19  2$ 
2 2 6 
10  5 6 
72  9 7 
26  18  6 

23  4 1 
0 5 104 

5 8 0 
8 l 8 

,134  17  2 
66  1 10A 

16  3 5 
12  7 3 

6 0 0 

24  5 0 


Mr.  O’Brien,  late  superintendent  of  this  farm,  and  now  manager  of 
the  ‘ Belfast  farm,  realized  in  1868-9,  as  stated  in  a former  report,  a 
profit  of  £296  13s.  2d.  on  this  farm. 

:One  year  with  another  it  is  capable  of  being  made  to  pay  a profit  of 
£300  a year. 

Kilkenny  Model  Farm  and  Agricultural  School  underwent  no  change 
during  the  year,  and  did  not  attract  a greater  number  of  pupils  than 
the--  average  of  previous  years.  ' The  farm  was  well  cropped,  and  pre- 
sented a creditable  appearance. 

I submit  a statement  of  the  farm  accounts,  from  which  it  will  he  seen 
that  after  paying  a rent  of  £2  12s.  per  statute  acre,  there  was  a balance 
of  £94  0s.  3 \d.  in  favour  of  management. 

General  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Kilkenny  Model  Farm  for  the  year 
ended  31st  December,  1871. 


Dr. — Farm. 

To  amount— 

Valuation  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year, 

Live  stock  purchased, 

Labour,  viz. : — 

Hired  hands,  . £05  17  1$ 
„ horses,  . 6 0 0 


050  13  10 J 
271  18  " ' 


F arm  seeds  purchased, 

Manures  „ 

Feeding  stuffs  „ 

Implements  and  repairs, . 
Smith’s  account  for  repairs  and 
horse-shoeing, 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  . 
Year’s  rent  of  farm, . 

Vet.  medicines — V.S.,  «fec., 
Permanent  improvements, 
Balance  in  favour  of  manage- 
ment,  .... 


22  13 
8 13 
11  4 


5 8 0 

13  9 2. 

14G  11  0 

2 17  0 
4 6 10 

04  0 3*1 


£1,668  17  6*J 


Contra— Cr. 

By  amount — 

Received  for  cattle  sold,  . 

„ sheep, 

„ pigs.  • 

„ poultry', 

,,  dairy  produce 

lbs.  butter, 
qrta.  new  milk, 
„ Bkirn  „ , 
„ vetches, 

„ oats,  . 

„ barley, 

•i  rye-grass  seed, 

„ potatoes,  cabbages, 

dec., . 

„ pease,  . 

„ service  of  sires, 

„ miscellaneous, 

Of  valuation  on  1st  January 
1872,  . 

Expended  on  permanent  im- 
provements (as 
per  dr.  side), 

„ on  new  pailing, 

Of  labour  expended  on  orna- 
mental grounds,  . 


34  9 2j 
53  0 1 
G 12  6 
7 15  9J 


22  3 
0 12 


22  4 3 
1,033  17  10* 


£1,0 


1 17  t i 
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Limerick  Model  Farm,  and  Agricultural  School. — In  former  reports  AppeaiixF. 

complaints  were  made  as  to  tlie  general  management  of  this  school,  and  „ 

more  particularly  of  the  practical  working  of  the  farm.  Of  all  the  aS”IS  “ 
Board's  agricultural  schools  it  is  the  best  circumstanced  for  showing  ™taral 
favourable  results.  It  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  an  agricultural  country,  f,°hoo! 
and  has  the  advantage  of  a liberal  local  endowment  for  the  maintenance  armS' 
of  free  pupils.  The  farm  is  rented  at  less  than  one-half  its  value.  There 
was  a profit  on  the  farm  last  year  of  XI 91  3s.  2d. 

A new  agriculturist  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  farm, 
and  sundry  other  improvements  have  been  effected. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  school  will  contribute  largely  to  the  advancement 
of  agriculture  in  the  great  agricultural  district,  of  which  it  is  the  centre. 

II.  “ District  ” Agricultural  Schools. — Taking  these  alphabetically,  the 
first  is  Athv,  county  Kildare.  This  is  a large  and  flourishing  estab- 
lishment. The  day  school  is  chiefly  attended  by  town  children,  but 
there  is  also  a large  admixture  of  the  children  of  farmers.  There  is  an 
agricultural  class  in  the  day  school.  Prior  to  the  appointment  of  the 
present  literary  master,  Mr.  MfiEneony,  attendance  in  the  class  was 
optional;  now  all  the  boys  in  'the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes  receive 
a lesson  daily  in  agriculture. 

The  boarding  class  consisted  during  the  year  of  four  agricultural 
pupils  and  four  pupil-teachers,  all  of  whom  received  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  the  theory  and  practice  of  farming. 

The  farm  contains  64a.  Ok.  20r.  (statute).  It  was  fairly  cropped  in 
1871,  and  realized  a profit  of  £107  9s.  8 cl. 

Bailieborough,  county  Cavan,  is  in  all  essential  features  like  Athy.  It 
is  in  the  town,  but  is  largely  attended  by  scholars  from  rural  districts. 

In  1871  a very  large  and  intelligent  class  was  well  instructed  in  the 
day  school. 

The  boarding  establishment,  which  is  well  conducted,  consisted  of 
four  agricultural  pupils  and  four  pupil-teachers,  all  of  whom  made  fail- 
progress  in  their  studies.  The  farm  has  not  been  profitable  during 
the  past  two  years.  In  1S70  there  was  a change  of  agriculturist.  In 
1871  there  was  a loss  of  £4  18 s.  5r?.  This  year  it  promises  to  he  better. 

Belly  money,  county  Antrim. — The  agricultural  department  of  this 
school  was  admirably  conducted  during  the  year.  There  was  a large 
agricultural  class  in  the  day  school  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The 
answering  of  the  hoys  was  most  satisfactory.  The  boarding  establish- 
ment is  on  a small  scale.  During  the  year  there  were  only  two  agri- 
cultural resident  pupils  and  two  pupil-teachers.  The  farm  was  managed 
with  skill  and  judgment,  as  the  following  summary  of  the  accounts  will 
show : — 
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CtUneral  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Ballymoney  Model  Farm  for  the 
year  ended  31st  December,  1871. 


D«. 

To  amount — 

Valuation  made  at  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  . 

Live  stock  purchased, 

_ , . (Hired  hands, 

Labour,  viz. : -j  ^ horses, 

Farm  seeds  purchased, 

Manures  u 

Feeding  stuffs  ,. 

Implements  (new),  . • 

Smith's  account  for  repairs  and 
horse-sliocing. 

Miscellaneous  expenses, 

Year’s  rent  of  farm,  . 
llates  and  taxes, 

Prodt  and  loss,  being  gain  by  the 
year's  farming, 


oi)t  2 
75  4 
74  12  : 
0 1!) 

(i  5 
ia  4 
27  0 
G 8 


5 3 18 
1 15 


57  15  74 


£675  1 11 


CoNTllA — CK. 

By  amount — 

Received  for  cattle  sold, . 

„ sheep, 

„ pigs,  . 

„ poultry, 

,,  dairy  produce: — 

lbs.  butter,  . 
qrts. new  milk,) 
„ skim  „ j 
„ oats,  . 

„ garden  produce, 

„ potatousand  cab- 

bages, . 
eggs  and  poultry, 
„ service  of  sires,  . 

„ miscellaneous,  . 

of  valuation  on  4th  January, 

1872, 

Proportion  of  labour  expenses 
incurred  in  keeping  ornamen- 
tal grounds  and  establish- 
ment,   


£ s.  tl. 
131  16  8 


0 5 11 
105  5 5} 

35  12  2 

3 10  9 

11  S 4 

1 12  5 
27  2 6 

4 14  51 

344  9 11 


4 5 8J 
£675  1 11 


Dumumway  School,  county  Cork. — A large  agricultural  class  was 
maintained  in  tlie  day  school.  There  were  two  agricultural  boarders 
and  three  pupil-teachers  during  the  year. 

The  present  agriculturist  has,  in  a short  time,  done  much  to  restore 
the  agricultural  department  to  its  former  position. 

III.  Minor  Agricultural  Schools  under  the  Exclusive  Management  of  the 
Board. — In  alphabetical  order  the  first  of  these  is  the  Bath  School, 
county  Monaghan.  Bor  upwards  of  ten  years  there  has  been  no  d«i\ 
school.  During  the  past  six  years  there  have  been  no  agricultural 
boarders. 

The  farm  contains  42a.  2r.  (statute),  aiul  is  held  at  a-  rent  of  £29  1 os. 
A considerable  sum  of  money  was  expended  on  buildings,  drainage, 
and  other  improvements.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  there 
was  a loss  of  £103  12s.  I regret  to  say,  that  since  the  balance  sheet 
for  1871  was  made  out,  the  loss  has  turned  out  to  he  far  more 
than  this ; for  the  return  obtained  from  stock  and  crops  on  hands  on 
31st  December,  1871,  lias  fallen  considerably  short  of  the  value  then 
put  upon  them.  . „ 

Berry  castle  School , county  Tipperary , is  situated  near  Killaloe.  Ihe 
day  school  was  very  fairly  attended,  and  an  average  agricultural  class 
was  maintained.  The  farm  contains  18a.  In.  22?.,  and  is  nicely  laid 
out.  . 

Dunlewy,  near  Gweedore , county  Donegal. — I fear  this  school  .is  doing 
little  or  no  good,  and  that  the  present  master,  who  is  both  agricultural 
and  literary  teacher,  and  rents  the  land  from  the  Commissioners,  wants 
both  the  energy  and  agricultural  knowledge  required  for  the  proper 
management  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  school. 

Farrahy , near  ICildorrery,  county  Cork. — The  farm  contains  4&a. 
3r.  8p.  of  very  poor  mountain  land,  and  is  held  on  lease  by  the  Com- 
missioners, at  the  yearly  rent  of  £23  14s.  8d.  The  cropping  auc 
general  management  have  been  well  carried  out,  and  eventuated  in  a 
gain  of  £44  5s.  2c?.,  as  the  following  statement  of  accounts  wil 
show : — 
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General  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Farrahy  Model  Farm  for  the  year  *ppm «cF. 


ended  31st  Deoemher,  1871. 


Dr.--3?aiw. 


To  amount — 

Valuation  made  at  commence- 
ment of  tlie  year,  . 

Live  6tock  purchased, 
tAbour.v,,.-^^; 
Free  labour  of  pupils, 

Farm  seeds  purchased, 

Manures  „ 

Feeding  stuffs  „ 

Hay  and  straw  not  included, 
Implements  (.new), 

Smith's  account  for  repairs  and 
horse-shoeing, 

Miscellaneous  expenses, 

Not  chargeable  to  farm  (see 
other  side),  . 

Year’s  rent  of  farm,  . 

Profit  and  loss,  being  gain  by 
the  year’s  farming,  . 


£ g.  d. 

197  6 0 
<i2  1!)  6 

81  7 9 
1 15  0 

14  18  11 
17  1 2 
87  7 4 
2!l  8 7 

1 1C  4 

1 18  8 
4 (i  7 

9 9 4 
28  II  8 j 

44  5 2 j 


Contra — Cn. 

By  amount — 

Received  for  cattle  sold,  . 

„ sheep,  . 

i>  Pigs-  • 

„ poultry, 

„ dairy  produce 

butter, 
new  milk, 
skim,  „ . 

„ rye  and  rye  straw, 
„ oats,  . 

„ vetches, 

„ potatoes, 

„ miscellaneous,  . 

Of  valuation  on  2nd  of  January, 
1872 


Reports  on 
Agri- 
cultural 

£ s.  d.  School 
55  2 o Farms. 

86  15  5 
53  2 10 
2 B 10 


18  0 0 
2 7 8 
0 7 0 
2 5 8 

0 5 0 

299  17  4 


£170  9 0 ; 


£470  9 <> 


Glandorc,  county  Cork — Tliis  is  a large  day  school,  and  there  is 
a well-instructed  agricultural  class.  The  farm'’ contains  24a.  3n.  8r., 
which  were  well  managed  hast  year,  and  on  which  there  was  a gain  of 
£25  17s.  lid.  * 

The  school,  though  remote,  is  doing  good.  The  present  agriculturist 
is  very  promising.  T believe  he  could  conduct  both  the  literary  ainl 
agricultural  deparments. 

The  present  agriculturist,  if  qualified  in  literary  subjects,  could  be 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  both  departments. 

I submit  a — 


General  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Glandore  Model  Farm  for  the 

Twelve  Months  ended  31st  day  of  December,  1871. 


Dn. 

To  amount  of  Valuation  made  at. 
the  commencement  of  the 
year,  including  proportion 
of  unexhausted  improve- 
mentsand  artificial  man  hits, 
„ Cash  paid  for  labour, 

Cash  paid  for  sundries,  . 
i,  One  year’s  rent, 
i.  Profit  and  loss,  being  gain  by 
the  year’s  transactions, 


£ *.  rl. 


186  15  S 

as  r»  s 

64  8 3 
23  5 0 

25  17  11 


Contra. — Cb. 

£ j.  d. 

By  Cash  received  during  the  12 

months,  . . . . 102  19  7 

„ Amount  of  Valuation  made  on 
the  29th  day  of  December, 

1S71,  including  proportion 
of  unexhausted  improve- 
mentsand  artificial  manures,  206  18  10 
„ Perraanentimprovement6done 

within  the  year,  . . . 8 3 4 

„ Ornamental  grounds,  &c.,  . 14  10  6 


£332  12  3 | 


£332  12  S 


Gorma-nstown  School,  near  Ardfinnan , county  Tipperary. — The  day 
school  on  this  farm  is  well  attended,  and  a large  agricultural  class  is 
maintained.  The  farm  contains  47a.  2r.  33p.  of  good  land,  and  is  held 
on  lease,  at  a very  moderate  rent.  It  is  now  in  charge  of  a most  in- 
telligent agriculturist. 

Should  the  Commissioners,  in  order  to  effect  economy,  decide  on  in- 
trusting the  agricultural  and  literary  departments  of  the  school  to  one  man, 
i would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  school  farm.  TMb  could  conveniently 
e ^orj-e>  as  twenty-seven  statute  acres  are  entirely  detached  from  the 
ground  adjoining  the  school,  which  contains  about  twenty  statute  acres, 
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and  -which  -would  make  a suitable  school  farm.  In  1871  the  accounts 
of  this  farm  show  a gain  of  £44  8s.  Id. 

Kyle  Park,  near  Porrisokaue,  county  Tipperary. — When  I visited  on 
the  26th  April,  1871,  there  were  only  two  boys  present  in  the  agricul- 
tural class.  One  of  these  was  only  nine  years  old,  and  the  other 
thirteen.  They  did  not  answer  any  of  the  few  questions  I put  to  them. 
I was  informed  that  the  attendance  in  the  class  was  affected  by  a fair 
held  in  the  neighbourhood.  I fully  intended  to  visit  again  before  the 
close  of  the  year,  but  found  it  impossible  to  do  . so. 

The  farm,  which  contains  16a.  Or.  2i\,  is  rented  from  the  Commis- 
sioners by  the  teacher,  from  year  to  year.  It  was  well  cropped  last 
year.  The  agriculturist  holds  additional  land  in  the  district. 

Leitrim  School. — The  farm  attached  to  this  school  is  only  fifteen 
statute  acres.  The  agriculturist,  who  is  a man  of  energy  and  intelli- 
gence, has  not  work  enough  to  employ  his  time  here,  and  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  amalgamate  the  two  offices.  The  balance-sheet  of  the 
farm  for  1871  shows  a gain  of  <£26  Os.  4 d. 

Mount. Trenchard  School , county  Limerick. — I visited  this  institution 
in  1870.  For  several  years  there  has  been  no  day  school  on  the  farm. 
The  agriculturist  visits  each  of  the  National  schools  in  the  neighbour- 
hood twice  a week,  and  gives  instruction  to  an  agricultural  class.  This 
arrangement  came  into  operation  in  the  spring  of  1871 ; and,  judging 
from  Mr.  Boyle’s  reports,  it  has  been  productive  of  good. 

The  farm  is  Tented  by  the  agriculturist,  who  is  a good  practical 
farmer. 

Templedouglas  School  is  situated  in  a mountain  district  in  the  heart 
of  Donegal.  William  Friel  conducted  both  agricultural  and  literary 
departments  during  the  year ; under  him  the  attendance  of  scholars 
rose  very  considerably.  Last  year  the  farm  realized  only  the  very  slender 
profit  of  £2  19s.  8d. 

Tervoe  School. — A good  agricultural  class  was  maintained  in  the  day 
school  last  year;  and,  as  already  observed,  the  farm  was  a “model" 
of  good  tillage  and  judicious  management,  and  realized  a profit  of 
£38  14s.  8 \d.,  after  paying  £59  3s.  IcL  for  labour. 


General  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Tervoe  (Small)  Model  Farm  for  the 
year  ended  31st  December,  1871. 


Dll. 

To  Amount — £ s.  <1. 

Valuation  mnde  at  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  . . . 153  1 fij 

Live  stock  purchased,  . 15  5 0 

Labour,  viz. : — 

Hired  hands,  £46  13  5J 

„ horses,  3 13  0 

50  0 Cj 

Farm  seeds  purchased,  . . 5 0 0 

Manures  purchased,  . . 3 11  10 

Feeding  stuffs  purchased,  80  1 2 

Implements  and  repairs,  . . 10  0 71 

Smith’s  account  for  repairs  and 
horse-slroeing,  ...  — 

Miscellaneous  expenses  (not 
chargeable  to  Farm  as  on  the 
other  side),  . . . . 2 8 3 

Year's  rent  of  Farm,  . . 4 10  0 

Profit  and  loss,  being  gain  by 
the  year’s  farming,  . . 17  16  C 


£292  5 0 


CONTItA. — Gil. 

By  amount — 

Received  for  cuttle  sold,  . 

„ sheep,  . . ■] 

„ l>lf?8,  . • 

„ dairy  produce,  . 
„ flax,  . 

„ oatH,  . 

„ potatoes,  &c., 
of  Valuation  on  31st  December, 



Postage,  enrhire,  <fcc.,  not  charge- 
able to  Farm  and  included  in 
Dr.  side,  . ... 

Expenditure  on  ornamental 
grounds  (1870-71)  not  charge- 
ablo  to  Farm,  , . . 


£ t.  d. 
31  7 0 
25  4 8 
56  0 10 
10  16  9 
16  6 0 
0 19  5 

143  14  10 


2 3 * 


. 5 12  3 


£292  I 
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General  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Tekyoe  “ Gkass  Paim”  for  the  year 
ended  31st  December,  1871. 


Dll. 


Io  amount  Valuation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  . 

„ Live  stock  purchased  (sheep), 
„ Labour:— 

Hired  hands,  £8  7 7$ 

„ horses,  0 9 0 


„ Feeding  stuffs  purchased, 
„ Implements  and  repairs, 
„ Miscellaneous  expenses, 

„ Year’s  rent  of  Farm, 

„ Balance 


£ s.  d. 

73  G 8 
113  2 6 


8 16  7£ 
10  4 1 
6 2 7 
16  10  6 

19  2 fi 

20  19  2i 


£268  4 7 


Contiia. — Ch. 

_ £ s.  d. 

By  amount  received  for  sheep  and 

wool  sold,  . . . . 128  11  G 

„ Miscellaneous,  not  chargeable 

toFavm.includedinDr.side,  4 14  8 

„ Sweeping  chimneys,  . . 117  8 

„ Pemianentimprovementspaid 

for  as  per  cash  book,  1871, 
and  included  iu  Valuation, 

30/12/70, 5 1C  8 

„ Valuation,  5th  January,  1872,  127  4 3 


£268  4 7 


ApptndixF. 
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Woodstock  School , near  Innistioge,  county  Kilkenny. — I trust  the 
present  teacher  will  bring  all  his  energy  and  intelligence  to  bear  on  the 
school  and  render  it  useful  in  the  district. 


Ill— First  Class  Agricultural  Schools  under  Local  Management. 

At  the  close  of  1870  there  were  sixteen  schools  in  this  class.  In 
1871  two  of  these  were  depressed  to  the  rank  of  ordinary  agricultural 
schools. 

336^e  S^a^S^cs  ^ese  schools  for  1871  is  given  in  the  table,  page 

During  the  year  I inspected  six  of  the  schools  in  this  class,  and  on 
each  of  these  I have  to  make  observations  in  this  report.  I take  them 
alphabetically. 

CahersherJcin,  near  Corofin , county  Clare. — The  school  Las  been  long  in 
operation,  and  the  agricultural  department  has  been  beneficial.  Several 
pupils  educated  at  this  school  followed  up  the  study  of  agriculture,  and 
thereby  advanced  themselves  in  life. 

In  tills  remote  district,  the  school  farm  has  rendered  public  service, 
it  contains  twenty  statute  acres,  of  which  ten  have  been  reclaimed  bog, 
and  ten  remain  to  be  improved.  Tlie  teacher  has  carried  on  the  work 
ot  reclaiming  as  far  as  his  time  and  capital  will  allow.  On  part  of  the 
reclaimed  land  a rotation  of  crops  is  illustrated.  The  cattle  kept  are 
above  the  average  of  the  distiict  in  point  of  quality. 

Lord  Inchiquin  distributes  £12  a year  as  premiums  to  the  sur- 
rounding small  farmers,  through  a committee  of  which  the  teacher  is 
secretary.  Of  this  amount,  £10  are  given  for  improvements,  and  £2 
prizes  houses.  A keen  competition  has  been  caused  by  these 

Feakle,  near  Scar  iff]  county  Glare. — I was  disappointed  with  the  pro- 
ciency  of  the  agricultural  class  in  this  school,  with  the  tillage  of  the 
and,  and  with  the  general  state  of  the  agricultural  department.  If  an 
Improvement  be  not  effected  before  my  next  visit,  I shall  recommend 
that  it  be  reduced  in  rank. 

, ar.ne>  c°uniy  Antrim. — This  is  a large  and  well-conducted  town 
c •^le  third  and  fourth  classes  read  the  Agricultural  Text  Books 
* Pphed.by  the  Board.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  forty-six  boys  were 
L®6?*  m these,  classes.  They  answered  very  fairly  in  the  elementary 
P cipies  of  agriculture,  and  in  practical  subjects,  such  as  the  rotation 
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of  crops;  but  they  had  not  been  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  farm.  Both  the  proficiency  of  the  agricultural  class 
and  the  state  of  the  farm  had  improved  since  my  visit  in  1870. 

Loughashe  School  is  situated  in  a mountain  district  in  Tyrone.  Its 
history  has  been  often  referred  to  in  these  reports. 

In  1871  the  Loughaslie  School  was  in  a satisfactory  state,  Mr.  Moore 
still  continuing  the  respected  manager  and  estate  agent.  The  population 
of  the  colony,  notwithstanding  the  famine,  had  increased  from  ninety-six  in 
1834,  to  292  in  1871.  The  rental  had  increased  from  £145  to  £341. 

I have  inspected  the  estate  with  great  care.  At  one  time  or  another 
I have  been  in  the  houses  of  almost  all  the  tenants,  inspected  their 
holdings,  and  inquired  as  minutely  as  I could  into  their  past  history 
and  present  circumstances.  The  whole  story  is  full  of  interest.  The 
greater  number  of  them  belong  to  the  original  settlers  of  1834;  but 
there  is  a number  of  new  comers  through  whose  holdings  the  process  of 
improvement  can  best  be  understood. 

The  land  was  originally  all  bog  or  mountain.  Both  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  their  natural  state — worth  for  grazing  purposes  6(7.  to  Is.  an 
acre,  and  valued  for  tho  purpose  of  taxation  at  id.  an  acre. 

The  various  stages  of  improvement  in  land,  houses,  and  people a 

process  of  metamorphis  — can  be  seen.  The  original  settler  or  his 
descendants  has  a decent  house  and  money  in  bank ; in  more  than  one 
instance  the  original  tenant  has  gone  to  his  last  rest,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  one  of  his  sons.  The  new  settler  is  fighting  a hard  battle, 
hut  there  is  evidence  that  he  is  gaining  ground.  If  a bog  settler,  the 
house  is  truly  primitive.  Originally  the  walls  consisted  of  uncut-away 
turf,  and  the  roof  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  pillars  on  which  it 
rested.  The  turf  has  been  replaced  by  stone  and  mortar,  according  as 
the  occupier  could  afford  it.  Last  year  I was  in  a house  with  three 
''alls  of  turf  and  one  of  stone ; before  my  next  visit  I expect  the  turf 
s all  have  been  removed.  I have  no  doubt  many  persons  would  say 
the  occupier  of  this  habitation  would  be  better  as  a day  labourer  than 
*ts  a struggling  colonist.  I feel  that  this  report  is  no  place  for  dis- 
cussing subjects  like  this ; but  1 also  feel  that  it  is  not  irrelevant  to 
icmark  that  lie  ought  to  lie  the  best  judge  on  the  point.  There  is  in 
every  man  a desire  to  do  something  for  the  “rainy  day.”  This  man 
ee  s that  by  working  hard  during  manhood  on  his  plot  of  land  he  will 
1 e a better  provision  for  old  ago  than  he  could  hope  to  do  as  a day 
a ourer.  I would  add,  that  if  lie  succeeds,  as  others  have  done,  he 
"-1  ifi°^  °n^  benefit  himself,  but,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  add  to  the 
"ea  th  of  the  country,  and  to  the  stability  of  the  State. 

submit  a rough  sketch  which  will  give  a better  idea  than  any  words 
mine  of  the  wealth  created  in  tho  soil  by  the  Loughaslie  colonists. 
Represents  a mountain  side  which  can  be  seen  from  the  public  roads, 
i.  . . e is  the  mealing  between  the  Loughaslie  property  and  an 
J-T*  estate-  To  the  left  is  the  reclaimed  land  of  Loughaslie,  which 
1 ^ Per  statute  acre;  to  tlie  right  is  a large  tract  of 

iec  aimed  mountain,  which  does  not  bring  a rent  of  Is.  an  acre ! 
one  ^COn^ras^  which  is  visible  from  a distance  is  very  striking.  On 
ZW°U  see  on  the  other  wild  and  uncultivated 
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There  are  still  in  Ireland  numerous  tracts  of  unreclaimed  land.  It 

is  not;  too  much  to  say,  if  the' Lougkashe  system  were  P^d  m tte 

centre  of  each  people,  the  proprietors  and  the  country  would,  m a 
time,  he  thereby  enriched. 

Piltown  School  is  situated  in  the  village  of  that  name,  couny 
kenny.  Under  the  late  teacher  it  was,  after  Loughaslie,  the  bfe 
school  in  the  class;  indeed  the  pupils  in  the  day  school  were  bene 
instructed  than  the  corresponding  class  in  Lougliashe.  ine  \ 
teacher  did  not  undergo  the  same  training  in  agriculture  M ls  ln 
cessor.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  in  May,  1871,  there  were  fifteen  boy 
in  the  agricultural  class,  and  their  answering  was  satisiactoiy. 
farm  was  in  a clean  state,  and  the  crops  looked  healthy  ana  promis 
Wooclpole  School,  near  Kells,  county  Meath,  was  closed  tor  vacan 
on  the  day  of  my  visit.  The  farm  was  fairly  cropped. 

IY. — Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools. 

These  are  ordinary  National  schools  to  which  seliool-faims  01  “hot 
gardens  are  attacked,  and  in  which  the  elements  of  agucu  u 

taught  through  the  medium  of  text  "boohs.  _ . ,,  Vear. 

The  number  of  these  schools  increased  considerably  during  j 
and  they  are  still  increasing.  w 1871- 

The  names  of  the  schools  in  operation  on  the  31st  ^ec®m  , ’ m 
with  the  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  agriculture  dui  g 
and  other  particulars,  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 
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It  irill  be  seen  that  these  schools  are  reducible  to  two  sub-classes—  JpptmUxr. 

1st  Those  to  which  school-farms  are  attached ; and  2nd.  Those  which  B 

have  only  gardens.  The  number  of  these  in  operation  on  31st  December  aS"1'  “ 
1871,  was  as  follows : — . ’ cultural 

School 

1st.— Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools,  having  school  farms,  . 115  Farms. 

2nd. — Do.,  having  school  gardens,  . . . .14 

Total,  ’ - . • - ; 129 

At  present  the  cost  of  agricultural  instruction  in  these  schools  is  only 
£5  each. 

§ I mow  submit  a few  notes  on  the  several  schools  in  this  class  which  I 
visited,  last  year. 

Cahir,  Count ij  Tipper M'y. — This  lias  not  been  long  in  operation. 

On  the  1st  May  the  attendance  was  105  out  of  127  on  rolls.  In  the 
agricultural  class  there  were : — 

In  the  low  division  of  2nd  class,  . 21 

„ 3rd  class,  .....  4 

„ 4th  class,  .....  10 

Total,  . . 35 


The  boys  in  3rd  and  4th  classes  answered  fairly  in  some  subjects,  but 
they  were  very  deficient  in  knowledge  of  manures  and  the  exhaustion 
of  land — subjects  of  primary  importance.  The  school  garden  contains 
three  roods  (statute) ; it  was  deeply  dug,  and  is  now  being  tilled  on  a 
suitable  course  of  cropping. 

Clonlceen , near  Leap,  County  Cork. — Has  been  long  in  operation ; seven 
boys  (including  a paid  monitor)  were  present  in  the  agricultural  class 
on  20th  April.  They  answered  fairly.  The  school  farm  contains  eight 
statute  acres. 

Of  the  eight  acres  in  the  school  farm,  one  acre  is  in  grass  and  seven 
acres  are  under  the  following  six-course  rotation  : — 

1st  year,  roots  aud  potatoes  manured. 

2nd  year,  grain  with  grass  seeds. 

3rd  year,  grass  (1st  year.) 

4th  year,  grass  (2nd  year.) 

6 th  year,  grass  (3rd  year.) 

6 th  year,  oats. 

The  second  and  third  years’  grass  are  depastured,  and  as  there  are  no 
internal  fences,  this  rotation  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  judicious. 

Clonkeenkeryl,  near  Mount  Bellew,  county  Galway. — At  the  time  of 
my  visit  on  23rd  October,  1871,  this  ranked  as  a model  agricultural 
school. 

The  attendance  in  the  school  was — 

Boys,  . . . , . .9 

Girls,  ......  7 

Total,  . . . . . .16 

There  was  no  boy  in  third  class  except  one  said  to  be  admitted  .this 
day.  The  teacher  stated  that  none  of  the  children  present  belonged  to 
the  agricultural  class. 

The  farm  contains  25  J statute  acres.  Of  this,  6 acres  were  in  per- 
manent pasture,  and  the  rest  is  cropped  on  the  five-course  system. 

There  was  not  a single  gate  on  the  farm — not  even  at  the  entrance 
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Jppmdixl!.  to  the  farm-yard. . The  offices  were  ill  a wretched  state.  Part  of  the  roof 
- — — of  the  cow-house  had  fallen  in,  and  the  roof  of  another  shed  was  propped. 

- Kepot  » on  corn-stacks  were  badly  built ; the  corn  was  actually  growing  out 

cultural  0f  thcj,.  tops.  The  lea  oats  were  very  uneven,  and  did  not  promise  to 
Farms  yield  a full  crop. 

The  hay  ^produced  on  the  farm  had  been  sold,  and  very  inferior  hay 
purchased. 

On  examining  the  Agricultural  Inspectors  Observation  Book,  I 
found  that  be  bad  visited  on  28tli  August,  1870,  when  the  school 
closed  for  vacation.  On  the  31st  May,  1871,  he  found  the  school  sus- 
pended; and  on  the  25th  September,  1871 — -just  a month  before  my 
visit — lie  found  two  boys  in  tlie  agricultural  class. 

With  this  state  of  things  before  them,  the  Commissioners  reduced 
the  school  from  the  rank  of  “ model,”  and  placed  it  in  the  class  of 
ordinary  agricultural  schools. 

In  justice  to  the  present  teacher  I have  to  state  that  he  has  had 
charge  of  the  school  only  for  a short  period.  I should  hope  he  will  soon 
put  it  into  a state  which  will  entitle  it  to  be  restored  to  its  former  rank. 

Clonmm%  county  Kilkenny,  f- There  was  no  school  on  the  day  of  my 
visit.  The  school  farm  was  one  of  the 'best  managed  I inspected  during 
the  year. 

Cormeen  School,  county  Ifo-ncti/luiu. — X visited  on  27th  March,  and 
found  only  one  boy  (who  happened  to  be  the  teacher’s  brother)  and 
three  girls  in  the  agricultural  class.  The  teacher’s  brother  answered 
fairly.  When  I visited  the  farm  in  1870  it  contained  seven  Irish 
acres. 

Delgany  Softool,  county  Wicklow. — Three  boys  were  present  in  tlie 
agricultural  class.  Their  answering  was  indifferent.  The  present 
• school  farm  has  not  been  long  in  the  teacher’s  hands. 

Drunibanagher,  county  Armagh. — Visited  on  the  11th  May,  1871, 
and  found  in  attendance  seventeen  children.  Of  those,  five  belonged  to 
- the  agricultural  class,  and  answered  very  badly. 

Grange  School , county  Waterford. — Visited  on  23rd  September,  1871. 
Forty  children  were  present,  including  an  agricultural  class  of  ten,  of 
whom  seven  belonged  to  third,  and  three  to  fourth  class.  Their  pro- 
ficiency was  satisfactory.  The  school  farm  contains  two  statute  acres. 
The  teacher  has  changed  the  rotation  from  the  four  to  the  three  years' 
course.  In  consequence  of  this  change,  no  artificial  grass  was  sown,  in 
1871  for  use  in  1872.  The  root  crop  was  not  properly  thinned.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  cropping  was  very  well  done. 

Kildinan  is  situated  in  a poor  mountain  district  near  Rathcormack, 
in  county  Cork.  Visited  on  8th  September,  1871,  and  found  the  school 
closed  for  vacation. 

The  teacher,  as  pointed  out  in  former  reports,  has  expended  con- 
siderable labour  on  the  reclamation  of  the  school  farm,  which,  at  the 
time  of  my  inspection,  wras  very  fairly  cropped. 

Loughglynn  School, - county  lloscotmnon , belongs  to  the  class  of  school 
gardens.  On  tile  day 'of  my*  visit  in  October,  1871,  eleven  boys  were  m 
attendance  in  the  agricultural  class.  I examined  these  boys  very  care- 
fully, and  found  that  for  their  years  they  possessed  a very  good  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  ■ • 

This  school  may  be  said  to  differ  from  all  others  in  its  class.  In  al 
other  agricultural  schools  the  teacher’s  duties  consist  in  affording  elemen- 
tary agricultural  instructions  to  his  pupils,  and  in  setting  a judicious 
example  of  management  on  his  piece  of  land.  The  pupils  of  the  Lotign- 
-glynn  School  are  encouraged  to  cultivate  home  allotments ; and  pari  o 
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the  teacher’s  duty  is  to  visit  them  at  their  homes,  as  often  as  is  found  APtmdicf 

necessary,  and  afford  them  practical  advice  on  the  spot  He  thus  

becomes  a real  practical  instructor.  This  imposes  on  him  a good  deal  aSu‘“" 
of  extra  labour.  He  receives  for  his  services  as  agricultural  instructor  cultural 
the  profit  of  his  plot  of  land,  £10  a year  from  the  Commissioners,  and  |ch“1 
£10  from  Lord  Dillon.  ■ 5 harms- 

The  inculcation  of  sound' elementary  notions  of  farming  on  the  minds 
of  the  children  has  been  most  beneficial.  The  frequent  visits  of  the 
teacher  to  their  homes,  and  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  of  advisme 
their  parents,  could  not  fail  to  be  useful.  b 

. I proposed  to  Mr.  Strickland  to  give  three  prizes  on  an  entirely  new 
principle,  namely,  for  the  best  managed  farms  in  the  district  which 
feeds  the  school  He  approved  higliTy  of  the  idea.  The  prizes  were 
made  £^,  £.1  10a,  and  .£1.  I made  myself  responsible  for  this 
small  sum,  but  Mr.  Strickland  insisted  on  shaving  with  me  the  cost  of 
the  experiment.  I have  now  to  state  the  results. 

At  the  distribution  of  the  allotment  prizes  in  1870,  the  new  scheme 
was  propounded  to  the  people  who  attended  in  considerable  numbers 
In  1871  we  had  several  competitors  for  the  new  prizes  which  were 
awarded  as  follows : — 


1st  prize,  John  Jordan,  a tenant  of  Lord  Dillon’s. 

2nd  prize,  Charles  Sampey,  a tenant  of  Lady  de  Preyne’s. 

3rd  prize,  Laurence  Freeliffl,  who  holds  two  statute  acres  from  Lady 
de  Freyne. 


Jordan  bolds  fourteen  statute  acres  in  tbe  bog  close  to  Ballaghaderin. 
Twenty-six  years  a, go  tbe  arable  land  in  tbe  district  was  held  inrundale  ; 
the  greater  pari-  of  Jordan’s  bolding  was  tlien  unreclaimed  bog  and 
mountain.  Piece  by  piece  Jordan’s  liolding  was  reclaimed.  It  now 
presents  a most  creditable  appearance.  If  all  tbe  farms  on  tbe  estate 
were  as  well  managed  its  wealth  would  be  at  least  twice  what  it  is. 

Tbe  original  but  and  offices  have  given  way  to  a residence  wbicb  in 
this  district  is  very  respectable ; and  suitable  offices  have  been  put 
up  witbin  tbe  last  twelve  years. 

Tlie  live  stock  consists  of  three  milch  cows,  one  heifer,  and  three 
calves. 

In  the  stack  yard  I observed  a rick  of  two  and  a half  tons  of  bay, 
bom  artificial  grass ; and  four  trimmed  stacks  of  oats  containing  from 
seven  to  eight  barrels  each. 

In  tbe  house  I found  a copy  of  tbe  Board’s  new  Agricultural  Class 
nook. 

Here  is  a small  farm  in  the  heart  of  a tract  of  bog  in  Mayo.  With- 
out any  outlay  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  landlord  tbe  tenant  has  reclaimed  the 
dm  °^ces>  ail(l  raised  himself  to  a position  of  comfort  and  indepen- 

Charles  Sampey’s  history  is  if  possible  still  more  instructive  than 
- oi clans.  He  bolds  ten  statute  acres,  and  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
'•hue  when  I state  that  originally  it  was  all  covered  with  heather  or 
piMt.  The  house  and  office  were  erected  on  tbe  soundest  portion  of  it; 
‘ et.evei1  here  five  spits  of  peat  had  to  be  cut  away. 

At  present  tbe  farm  bears  good  crops  of  grain,  of  grass,  potatoes,  and 
roots.  The.  bouse  is  clean  and  comfortable.  In  tbe  district  tbe  house 
is  a model  in  its  way. 

Hie  stack  yard  contained  a cock  of  bay  of  about  one  and  a half  ton, 
and  six  stacks  of  oats  of  five  barrels  each.  Two  mileb  cows  are  kept. 
n Edition  to  supplying  milk  for  tlie  bouse  two  and  a half  firkins  of 
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AppcnSicF.  tatter  have  been  sold  in  the  year  at  £5  each.  Pigs  and  poultry  are 
kept  and  realize  a considerable  amount  of  proht.  A heifer  or  two  are 

also  reared.  . , 

Markethill  School-garden,  county  Armagh.— $ or  many  years  a useful 
agricultural  school  existed  in  Markethill,  tat  it  was  relinquished 
in  1862  On  the  10th  May,  1871,  X visited  the  school,  and  found  the 
teacher  very  intelligent,  and  in  possession  of  a well-cropped  garden.  I 
ascertained  that  he  had  paid  a good  deal  of  attention  to  agriculture,  and 
had  been  invited  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  subject  to  the  local  agricul- 
tural society.  I suggested  the  propriety  of  forming  an  agricultural  class 
in  the  school.  The  manager  entered  cordially  into  the  suggestion,  and 
an  agricultural  department  was  forthwith  established  which  promises  to 
become  veiy  useful. 

Poyntzpass,  county  Armagh.— Visited  on  lltlr  May,  18il ; examined 
an  agricultural  class  of  12  in  a school  of  38.  The  proficiency  of  the 
class°was  tolerably  fair-.  Tbe  teacher  holds  4 acres  of  land  ; 2 acres  are 
in  permanent  grass,  and  2 under  rotation  crops. 

Ratoath , county  Meath.— Visited  on  19  th  May,  and  found  only  one  boy 
in  the  agricultural  class  out  of  an  attendance  of  36. 

There  are  7a.  2k.  30p.  of  land  attached  to  the  school.  At  that  time 
the  bulk  of  this  land  was  appropriated  as  a school-farm,  but  it  was  not 
well  managed.  As  the  teacher  appeared  to  possess  industry,  and  to 
want  capital,  I suggested  to  him  to  confine  Iris  efforts  at  cropping  to  a. 
cottage  garden. 

Taniokey,  county  Armagh — Visited  on  10th  May,  and  found  43 
children  present,  of  whom  5 belonged  to  the  agricultural  class.  The 
proficiency  of  these  lads  was  satisfactory. 

The  farm  contains  7 statute  acres,  which  are  fairly  cropped  on  the 
five-course  system. 

Whitechurch  School,  county  Kilkenny. — I found  11  young  lads  in  the 
agricultural  class,  and,  considering  their  ages,  their  answering  was 
satisfactory.  The  school-farm  contains  3a.  Or.  38p.  (statute),  and  is 
cropped  on  the  four-course  rotation.  All  the  crops  presented  a credit- 
able appearance  except  a plot  of  lea  wheat  which  was  rather  dirty. 


Annual  Show  of  School-Farm  Produce. 

In  1864  the  Commissioners  made  an  order  sanctioning  the  distribution 
of  £10  a year  as  premiums  for  the  best  specimen  of  crops  raised  on 
their  school  farms.  For  several  years  the  specimens  were  shown  at 
(xlasnevin  j and  selections  were  afterwards  exhibited  at  the  winter  show 
of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  in  Ivildare-street. 

Last  year  the  G-lasnevin  show  was  discontinued,  and  the  awards 
were  made  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  follows  : — 

Section  I. — First  Class  Farms  under  Exclusive  Management  of  Board. 

First  prize.— -Albert  Farm ; first  class  silver  medal  and  honorary  certificate. 

Honorary  certificates  were  awarded  to — -Mr.  Boyle,  Cork  Model  Farm;  Mr.  Kenny, 
Limerick  Model  Fanil ; Mr.  O’Brien,  Ulster  Model  Farm;  Mr.  M'Cabe,  Gormanstoun 
Model  Farm. 

Section  II. — First  Class  Farms  under  Local  Management. 

First  prize. — Mr.  Madden;  Woodpolc  Model  Agricultural  School:  small  silver  medal 
and  honorary  certificate. 

Mr.  Ryan ; Garryhill  Model  Agricultural  School ; honorary  certificate. 
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Section  III  .—Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools  and  School  Gardens.  APpe„d!xK 

First  prize  X4  10s.  with  honorary  certificate— Whitechurch  School;  teacher  Mr  d 

Geoghegail.  ’ Reports  on 

lh  M°Goi?-ri:!e-i3  10S'  “nd  h0n0mr5r  •»«««*»— Longford  School  Garden;  teacher,  Xral 

JftO'Dowd6-"62  ^ ana  '““TCMtiflcnte— JDoocastle  Agricultural  School;  teacher,  FW. 

Fourth  prize-  X2  and  honorary  certificate.— Grieve  Agricultural  School;  teacher  Mr 
Hergaton.  ’ 

Fifth  prize— XI  10».  and  honorary  certificate.— Loughglym.  School  Garden-'  teachir 
Mr.  Fallon.  ’ 

Sixth  prize— XI  and  honorary  certificate — TuUycrine  Agricultural  School-  teacher 
Mr.  Flood.  ’ ’ 

Having  now  reported  on  the  various  sections  of  the  department  for 
18T1,  I submit  a few  facts  which  show  the  progress  it  has  made  during 
the  past  eight  years.  ° 

I.  I now  first  take  the  Boards’  own  model  farms  by  which  the  posi- 
tion of  the  department  is  mainly  judged. 

In  1864  the  total  area  of  the  farms  worked  with  the  public  money 
was  686a.  2r.  15p.,  on  which  there  was  a gross  loss  of  upwards  of 
£1,000.  On  the  same  farms  last  year,  there  was  a balance  of  upwards 
of  £1,000  on  the'  other  side  of  the  account. 

II.  In  1864  the  total  number  of  agricultural  schools  in  operation  was 
ninety-four,  in  which  agricultural  instruction  was  aflorded  to  3,210  boys. 

In  1871  the  number  of  agricultural  schools  had  increased  to  165,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  to  6,330. 

III.  In  1864  agricultural  instruction  was  confined  to  the  ninety-four 

agricultural  schools  referred  to  ; in  1872,  according  to  data  given  in  the 
District  Inspector’s  Reports,  the  Board’s  Agricultural  Class  Book  was 
lead  in  rural  National  schools  which  do  not  rank  as  agricultural  schools 
at  all.  . 

Parfcly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  department,  the  work 
of  agricultural  instruction  is  extensively  carried  on  through  the  press. 

One  of  the  'agriculturists  edits  the  agricultural  sheet  of  a weekly  paper 
■*hich  has  an  enormous  circulation  among  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland. 

I believe  the  department  is  capable  of  still  further  expansion,  and  of 
promoting  the  diffusion  of  useful  agricultural  knowledge  among  the  small 
farmers  of  Ireland  in  a variety  of  ways. 


No.  2. — Mr.  Brogan. 


Employment  of  Time. 

Engaged  in  ordinary  inspection  duty,  •. 234  day*. 

Engaged  in  special  duties,  assisting  at  annual  valuations,  examining 

accounts,  writing  reports,  &c., 54  „ 

On  leave  of  absence, 10  „ 

Sundays,  and  official  holidays,  . 67  ” 

Total, 365  „ 

Official  Duty  performed. 

Ordinary  visits  of  inspection  reported  upon  in  the  usual  manner,  . . 315 

special  visits  for  valuation,  examination  of  accounts,  investigations,  &c.  20 

Stxtute  MUm. 

Total  distance  travelled  on  official  duty, 11,790 

verage  distance  travelled  to  each  visit  of  inspection,  . . • 37? 
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Tlie  amount  of  inspection  duty  performed  by  me  last  year  is  the  largest 
hitherto  accomplished,  as  in  but  one  previous  year  did  the  number  of 
inspections  exceed  300,  viz.,  in  1869,  when  it  amounted  to  302 

The  following  summary  will  show  how  the  duty  of  inspection  was 
distributed  amongst  the  different  classes  of  agricultural  schools 

Number  of  times  inspected. 


Class  of  Schools  inspected. 

Once. 

Twico. 

Throe  times.  Four  times. 

10  1 
32 
3 

Fire  times. 
1 

1 

Total. 

First  Class  or  “ Model,”  . 
Ordinary, 

School  Gardens, 

. 1 
2 

10 

S3 

9 

59 

224 

32 

Total, 

3 

77 

45  1 

2 

315 

The  number  of  agricultural  schools  of  all  classes  in  operation  in  my 
district,  and  under  my  inspection  at  the  close  of  the  past  year,  was  127, 
classified  as  follows  : — 

First  Class  or  “ Model,”  . ■ ' 

Second  Class  or  “Ordinary,'’  . • 92 

School  Gardens,  . - • • t 13 


Total,  . . . .127 

This  shows  an  increase  of  14  over  the  number  in  connexion  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  year.  1870,  seventeen  applicant  cases  having  been 
received  into  connexion,  and  three  schools  having  been  struck  off  from 
connexion  with  the  agricultural  department,  consequent  upon  changes 
of  teachers.  This  increase  is  slightly  under  that  of  tlie  previous  year 
(15),  but  it  would  have  been  somewhat  in  excess  of  it  had  I been  enabled 
to  visit  and  report  upon  all  the  applications  that  had  been  referred  to 
me  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

First  Class,  or  “Model”  Agricultural  Schools. — The  number  of  schools 
of  this  class  under  my  charge  (22)  continues  unchanged  ; but  though 
there  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  total  number,  there  has  been  a slight 
change  in  the  classification,  consequent  on  the  depression  of  the  Clon- 
keenkerl  “model”  to  the  class  “ordinary,”  and  the  establishment^ an 
agricultural  department  in  connexion  with  the  Enniskillen  District 
Model  School.  The  present  classification,  therefore,  stands  thus  : — 

I.  Under  exclusive  control  of  the  Commissioners,  ....  12 

II.  Under  local  management,  m 

I.  Of  the  12  schools  of  this  class  under  the  exclusive  management  of 
the  Commissioners,  the  farming  departments  of  8 continue  as  heretofore 
to  be  managed  for  the  public  account,  while  the  remaining  4 are  worked 
by  the  capital,  and  for  the  account  of  their  respective  agriculturists,  tlie 
Enniskillen  school-farm,  recently  brought  into  operation  in  this  section, 
being  managed  for  the  account  of  the  agriculturist,  who  receives  a fixed 
allowance,  together  with  the  profits  of  the  farming  department,  for  ms 
services  in  imparting  both  theoretic  and  practical  agricultural  instruction 
to  the  pupils  of  the  more  advanced  classes  in  the  boys’  school. 

As  Mr.  Baldwin’s  General  Report. will  give  the  fullest  particulars  ot 
the  financial  results  of  their  operation  during  the  past  year,  I will  not 
enter  on  this  phase  of  their  operations  further  than  to  state  that  I believe 
the  aggregate  pecuniary  result  of  the  farming  transactions  for  18/1  wnl 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  any  previous  year,  notwithstanding  tne 
great  deficiency  in  both  tlie  quantity  and  quality  of  farm  produce  from 
the  exceptionally  unfavourable  character  of  the  weather  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  The  most  unsuccessful  in  a pecu- 
niary point  of  view  has  been  the  Bath  model  farm,  county  Monagban, 
where,  owing  to  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  flax  crop,  and  a grea 
deficiency  in  the  yield  of  the  other  crops,  the  loss  exceeded  £100.  Ike 
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educational  departments  of  these  schools  continue  to  be  conducted  with  Appendix 
fair  average  efficiency.  The  number  of  agricultural  boarders  in  attend-  Rep^7oa 
ance  at  them  remains  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  previous  year.  The  Agri- 
number  of  day  pupils  attending  the  agricultural  classes  in  these  schools  has  cultural 
increased  considerably  within  the  past  year,  the  addition  of  the  Enniskillen  Fa^s. 
establishment,  where  there  is  a large  and  regularly  attended  “ agricul- 
tural class,”  having  greatly  contributed  to  this  satisfactory  result. 

Their  efficiency  and  success  in  imparting  agricultural  instruction,  as 
ascertained  during  my  successive  inspections  within  the  past  year,  have 
been  quite  satisfactory. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  farming  departments  are  worked  for  the 
account  of  their  conductors,  the  terms  of  the  contract  under  which  they 
are  held  from  the  Commissioners  continue  to  be  faithfully  observed  ; 
and  in  no  instance  has  it  been  found  necessary  during  the  past  year  to 
call  attention  tc  any  infraction  of  the  conditions  of  this  contract. 

II.  Of  the  Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  local  management,  the 
greater  number  still  continue  to  be  conducted  with  due  efficiency  and 
success.  There  are  a few,  however,  that,  owing  to  unexpected  and  un- 
avoidable circumstances,  have  been  placed  in  a condition  of  temporary 
disorganization  and  inefficiency,  and  on  these  I consider  it  necessary  to 
submit  a few  explanatory  remarks. 

Rohan  Model  Agricultural  School,  King's  county. — The  agricultural 
department  of  this  school  continues  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  condition 
as  explained  in  my  last  annual  report. 

Gloiikeenkeryl  Model  Agricultural  School,  county  Galway. — Tliis  es- 
tablishment, which  had  been  conducted  ai s a model  agricultural  school  for 
many  years  with  more  than  average  efficiency  and  success,  as  referred  to 
in  my  last  annual  report,  lias  been  reduced  to  the  grade  of  an  “ ordinary  ” 
agricultural  school. 

Louyhashe  Model  Agricultural  School,  county  Tyrone.— The  future 
of  this  establishment,  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  most  efficient  and  success- 
ful of  the  “ first-class  ” agricultural  schools  under  “ local  management,” 
still  continues  in  the  same  uncertain  state  as  at  the  date  of  my  last 
annual  report. 

The  Tenijjlemoyle  Agricultural  Seminary  after  existing  for  nearly  half 
a century,  during  which  it  rendered  essential  service  to  the  advancement 
of  Irish  agriculture,  not  alone  in  the  North,  hut  wherever  its  pupils,  who 
were  drafted  from  every  county  in  Ireland,  subsequently  settled,  was 
allowed  to  fall  for  want  of  local  support. 

Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools. — There  has  been  an  increase  of  eleven 
in  this  class  of  agricultural  schools  during  the  past  year..  Those  pre- 
viously in  operation  continue  to  work  satisfactorily  with  very  few 
exceptions,  caused  by  changes  of  teachers,  or  other  unavoidable  circum- 
stances. Tlieir  conductors  are  becoming  fully  alive  to  the  important 
advantages  accruing  from  the  system,  both  to  themselves  personally  as 
rendering  them  more  independent,  and  giving  them  a much  higher  social 
status  than  they  could  attain  to  as  ordinary  literary  teachers,  and  to 
their  pupils,  and  the  general  community,  by  the  beneficial  influence  of 
tlieir  teaching  and  example  in  promoting  improvement  in  what  must 
long  continue  as  the  chief  industry,  and  the  corner-stone  of  national 
progress  and  prosperity  in  this  country. 

The  increase  of  14  that  has  occurred  in  this  class  of  agricultural 
schools  during  the  past  year,  is  distributed  as  follows : — 

Ulster,  . . . • 

Leinster,  . . . • 1 Total,  14. 

Connaught,  . . • 
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As  it  may  be  useful  to  describe  tlieir  existing  condition  at  the  date  of 
j-jQjTQg  received  into  connexion,  so  as  to  place  on  lecoid  reliable  data  by 
which  to  estimate  their  future  progress,  I will  submit  a brief  statement 
of  -the  circumstances  of  each  of  these  new  agricultural  schools  as  they 
presented  themselves  to  me  at  my  first  visit,  when  reporting  on  the  ap- 
plication. 

Baran  Ordinary  Agricultural  School,  county  Cavan. — This  school  is 
located  in  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  county  Cavan,  about  four 
miles  south  of  Blacklion.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a district  containing  a 
lar»e  extent  of  waste,  but  improvable  land.  The  farm,  which  adjoins 
theschool,  is  of  large  extent ; but  as  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  of  a rocky 
mountain  character,  only  affording  coarse  pasturage  for  cattle,  the  extent 
allocated  for  tillage  purposes  in  connection  with  the  school,  is  only  three 
statute  acres,  which  is  to  be  cropped  on  a “ five  course  rotation.”  The 
teacher  has  already  set  a good  example  to  the  neighbouring  farmers  by 
the  improvements  effected  on  this  portion  of  the  land  in  drainage,  clear- 
ing of  stones,  levelling,  claying,  &c.  As  his  pupils  cannot  enter  or  leave 
the  school  without  seeing  the  progress  and  effects  of  these  improvements, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  practical  teaching,  together  with  the 
theoretic  instruction  they  daily  receive  in  the  school,  will  ensure- then 
becoming  intelligent  and  improving  farmers  hereafter.  The  teacher  who 
is  both  enterprising  and  industrious,  will  not  confine  his  operations  and 
improvements  to  the  portion  allocated  as  a model  farm  for  school  pur- 
poses, but  will,  as  soon  as  this  portion  has  been  sufficiently  improved, 
and  brought  under  systematic  cultivation,  proceed  to  improve  more 
land. 

Baniesmore  Ordinary  Agricultural  School,  county  Donegal. — This 
school  stands  at  the  western,  or  Donegal  end  of  the  far-famed  “ Gap,”  or 
mountain  pass  of  Barnesmore.  The  farm,  which  surrounds  the  school,  lies 
on  the  side  of  the  public  road  leading  from  Donegal  to  Stranolar,  in  a very 
favourable  position  for  attracting  public  attention.  It  is  of  small  extent 
(three  statute  acres),  and  as  it  was  heretofore  almost  waste  land,  of  very 
little  value,  no  rent  is  charged  for  it.  Its  improvement,  so  as  to  make, 
it  fit  for  general,  cultivation,  was  by  no  means  an  easy  or  inviting  task. 

At  my  second  visit  I found  that  the  teacher  had  accomplished  far 
more  than  I expected  in  so  short  a time,  and  this,  to  a great  extent, 
by  his  own  exertions  before  and  after  school  hours.  As  the  surround- 
ing  district  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  small  farmers,  and  affords 
ample  scope  for  agricultural  improvement,  and  the  reclamation  of  waste 
land,  I expect  that,  the  introduction  of  the  agricultural  system  into  a 
district  so  much  in  need  of  agricultural  instruction  'will  be  productive 
of  much  advantage. 

Buninadden  Ordinary  School , county  Sligo. — This  school  is  situated 
in  the  village  of  Buninadden,  on  the  road  from  Ballymote  railway  sta- 
tion to  Tobercurry.  The  farm,  which  adjoins  the  school,  also  lies  quite 
close  to  the  village,  and  also  to  the  fair  green,  where  the  farmers  of 
the  surrounding  country  frequently  assemble  to  dispose  of  their  live 
stock.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  as  to  the  eligibility  of  its 
situation  for  attracting  public  attention,  or  that  its  proceedings  will  be 
well  watched  by  the  farmers  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The  farm  is 
of  large  extent  (37a.  2r.  Op.  statute) ) but  as  a great  deal  of  it  is  of  a 
hilly  character,  and  not  well  adapted  for  profitable  cultivation,  two  fields 
immeditttely  adjoining  the  fair  green,  and  containing  about  five  statute 
acres,  have  been  allocated  as  the  school  or  “ model  farm.”  ' They  are  to 
be  cropped  on  a t(  six  course  rotation,”  modified  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  situation,  viz./  2 gre'en,  2 grain,  and  2 grass  crops. 
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Bmckley  Ordinary  Agricultural  School,  county  Armagh.— lias  school,  ApptndixF. 
which  stands  about  three  miles  west  of  Marketkill,  a little  off  the  high  road  R — 
to  Newtowuhamilton,  was  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Ani- 
Society,  but  has  been  recently  placed  in  connexion  with  the  National  cultural 
Board  as  a literary  school,  and  also  as  an  ordinary  agricultural  school.  SSI1 
The  extent  of  land  available  for  tillage  purposes  (one  acre  is  rather 
limited,  and  as  it  is  a stiff  cold  clay,  lying  rather  too  low  to  admit  of 
deep  and  efficient  drainage,  its  successful  cultivation  must  be  a matter  of 
some  difficulty.  There  will  be  a “ school  gar-den  ” as  well  as  a “ school 
farm  ” established  here.  The  school  stands  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
ground,  and  is  largely  attended  by  pupils  whose  parents  are  engaged  in 
farming  pursuits. 

Cloonlough  Ordinary  Agricultural  School,  county  Sligo.— This  school, 
vrth  the  little  farm  which  immediately  adjoins  it,  stands  close  to  the 
public  road  leading  from  Boyle  to  Tober-curry,  about  five  statute  miles 
west  of  the  former  town.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a densely  populated 
distract  purely  agricultural,  and  where,  from  the  rough  aud  hut  partially 
cleared  or  reclaimed  state  of  the  land,  most  of  which  is  unfit  for  tillage, 
the  farming  must  necessarily  be  on  a small  scale.  The  portion  of  land 
available  for  school  farm  purposes  was  of  a most  unpromising  character, 
full  of  large  rocks  and  stones,  the  removal  of  which  should  cost  almost 
as  much  as  should  be  sufficient  to  purchase  the  “ fee-simple  ” of  cleared 
laud  of  fail-  average  fertility.  At  my  subsequent  visits  I observed  that 
great  progress  bad  been  made,  and  an  extraordinary  change  effected  in 
the  appearance  of  the  land,  and  in  its  fitness  and  value  for  arable  pur- 
poses. 

Cuiraghmore  Ordinary  Agricultural  School , county  Galway. — Tliis 
school,  with,  the  model  farm  immediately  adjoining,  occupies  a very  con- 
spicuous  position  at  the  junction  of  the  two  public  roads  leading  from 
Ballinamore  bridge  and  Donamon  railway  station  to  Tuam.  The  farm, 
consisting  of  5a.  On.  30p.  statnte,  of  poor  clay  and  reclaimed  bog,  has 
been  partially  drained,  fenced,  and  otherwise  improved,  and  is  to  be 
cropped  on  the  ordinary  five  course  rotation.  There  is  a respectable 
aud  well  built  dwelling-house  and  farm  offices,  affording  all  requisite 
accommodation  for  farm  purposes,  already  built  on  the  farm.  The 
attendance  at  the  school  is  very  fluctuating. 

Cloonacool  Ordinary  Agricultural  School,  county  Sligo. — This  school 
stands  at  the  foot  of  tlie  southern  declivity  of  the  Ox  mountains,  on  the 
road  leading  from  Collooney  to  Coolaney  and  Ballina.  The  farm  consists 
of  8 statute  acres  of  inferior  land,  much  in  need  of  drainage,  levelling, 
clearing  of  stones,  &c.  About  two  acres  of  the  levellest  and  best  cleared 
portion  of  the  land  has  been  allocated  as  a school  farm,  to  be  cropped  on 
a four  course  rotation,  the  remainder  being  allowed,  for  the  pi*esent, 
to  remain  in  permanent  pasture  and  meadow.  The  teacher  has,  at 
ns  own  expense,  erected  commodious  and  suitable  offices.  There  is  a 
arge  attendance  in  the  advanced  classes  in  the  school,  who  are  now 
enrolled  in  the  “ agricultural  class,”  and  who  are  making  very  fail*  pro- 
gress in  this  branch  of  instruction. 

■Sudestown  Ordinary  Agricultural  School,  county  Kildare. — This 
school  is  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Naas  to  Blessington,  within 
a out  three  statute  miles  from  the  latter  town.  The  farm,  which  im- 
mediately joins  the  school,  consists  of  3a.  1b.  30p.  statute,  of  good  clay 

d5  requiring  no  outlay  in  the  way  of  permanent  improvements, 
ut  2^  statute  acres  are  to  be  cropped  on  the  ordinary  five  course 
f°  +b011j  ^ acre  reserved  as  permanent  pasture,  or  exercise  ground 
°r  he  cattle,  and  the  remainder  as  a kitchen  garden.  The  land  - is  let 
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AppmdtcF.  rent  free  to  the  teacher,  as  local  contribution  from  the  patron  There 

are  as  yet  no  permanent  or  suitable  farm  ofliees  erected.  There  is  a 

2ST*  °”  fair  attendance  in  the  “ agricultural  class”  at  the  school,  though  the  sm- 
TuitW  rounding  district  is  rather  thinly  inhabited,  and  is  more  of  a puttoml 
®cbo°l  than  of  an  agrmiltural  character.  . 

F Kihialech  Ordinary  Agricultural  School,  county  Cavan.— This,  school 

stands  quite  close  to  the  market  town  of  Kilnaleck,  on  the  road  leading 
to  Cavan.  The  farm,  consists  of  3a.  2 it.  25i\  statute,  of  which  some- 
thing over  2 acres  are  to  be  cultivated  on  a modified  five  course  rotation 
(2  green,  2 grain,  and  1 grass  crop),  leaving  about  one  statute  acre,  not 
suitable  for  tillage,  in  permanent  pasture,  ancl  the  remainder  as  a vege- 
table garden.  The  school  is  well  attended. 

Killasolan  Ordinary  Agricultural  School,  county  Galway.— The  situa- 
tion of  this  school  is  rather  unfavourable,  as  it  stands  on  a by-road,  away 
from  any  public  thoroughfare.  But  the  surrounding  district  contains  a 
pretty  numerous  population,  mostly  ot  the  small  tanning  class.  Ihe 
school,  teacher’s  residence,  and  farm  offices  have  been  constructed  in  the 
most  judicious  and  substantial  manner,  and  deserve  to  be  regarded  as 
constituting  a perfect  model  of  what  such  buildings  for  a combined 
literary  and  agricultural  school  should  be.  The  land,  which  is  given 
rent  free  to  the  teacher,  consists  of  3a.  lit.  Op.,  of  good  clay  soil,  well 
enclosed  and  improved.  A four  course  rotation  of  cropping  is  in  pro- 
gress of  being  established  on  2|  statute  acres,  £ acre  is  to  be  allocated 
as  permanent  pasture  or  exercise  ground  for  the  cattle,  and  the  remainder 
will  he  occupied  as  a vegetable  garden  and  ornamental  ground. 

Lisnadill  Ordinary  Agricultural  School,  county  Armagh.— This  school 
stands  about  four  statute  miles  S.  W.  of  Armagh,  on  the  road  to  New- 
town-Hamilton.  It  was,  until  very  recently,  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  Education  Society,  and  is  an  endowed  school, from  the  Robertson 
bequest.  The  land,  which  consists  of  7a.  Or.  20i\,  statute,  of  poor  clay 
soil,  though  long  connected  with  the  school,  does  not  hitherto  appear 
to  have  been  turned  to  much  account.  The  attendance  at  the 
school  does  not  at  present  afford  much  scope  or  material  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  intelligent  agricultural  class,  but  there  is  a prospect  of  its 


improving. 

Meenaslieve  Ordinary  Agricultural  School , county  Cavan. — This  school 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a bog,  not  far  from  the.  source  of  the  river  Shannon, 
and  about  one  mile  east  of  the  public  road  leading  from  Carrick-on- 
Shannon  to  Enniskillen.  The  extent  of  land  available  tor  school-farm 
purposes  is  only  1 statute  acre,  which  is  to  he  cropped  on  a modified 
tive-course  rotation  (two  green,  two  grain,  and  one  grass  crop),  hi 
addition  to  this,  the  teacher  holds  about  2 acres  of  rich  alluvial  meadow 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  at  about  half  a mile  distant,  which 
affords  him  an  ample  supply  of  liay  for  his  cattle. 

Newmills  Ordinary  Agricultural  School,  county  Tyrone. — This  school, 
which  has  been  but  recently  placed  in  connexion  with  the  system  ot 
National  education,  is  situated  about  four  miles  north  of  Dungannon. 
The  land,  though  in  close  proximity  to  the  school,  is  not  innnediateh 
nor  permanently  connected  with  it,  but  is  rented  by  the  teacher  as  an 
ordinary  tenant.  The  land  at  first  assigned  for  school-farm  purposes 
was  difficult  of  access  from  its  elevated  position,  and  therefore  not  very- 
profitable  for  cultivation.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  past  year,  the 
teacher  purchased  the  out-going  tenant’s  interest  in  a farm  of  6J  statute 
acres  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  school  from  the  original  farm,  an 
which,  being  equally  convenient  to  the  school,  and  much  better  sin 
for  tillage  purposes  from  its  being  on  a level  with  the  public  road  an 
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easy  of  access,  is  cultivated  as  the  “ school-farm,”  on  a five-course  rota- 

tiou.  I expect  that  the  arrangement  will  be  found  in  every  way  

satisfactory.  The  school  being  well  attended,  a good  average  can  be 
maintained  m the  “agricultural  class  and  as  the  teacher  is  well  "Aural 
qualified  for  the  discharge  of  the  combined  duties,  having  previously  p 1,001 
conducted  the  Parbanaur  Agricultural  School  in  the  same  county  X m'' 
entertain  no  doubt  of  the  perfect  success  of  the  agricultural  department 
iii  this  case. 

Quigibar  Ordinary  Agricultural  School,  county  Sligo. This  school  is 

situated  about  three  statute  miles  east  of  the  watering-place  of  Inniscrone 
011  the  east  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  Moy.  Portion  of  the  land 
available  for  tillage  pul-poses  immediately  adjoins  the  school,  but  the 
greater  part  lies  at  the  distance  of  n furlong  from  it,  but  011  the  side  of 
the  public  road  passing  by  the  school.  The  entire  extent  is  2a.  2b.  22p. 
statute,  of  which  2 acres  are  under  cultivation  on  a “ four-course  l-ota- 
tiun  " There  is  about  half  an  acre  of  waste  land  which  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  teacher  to  reclaim  and  bring  under  the  rotation  also.  The  portion 
now  under  culture  is  managed  in  the  most  creditable  and  successful 
manner;  and  the  example  of  good  husbandry  thus  afforded  by  the 
teacher  is  calculated  to  have  the  best  effect  on  the  farming  economy  of 
the  adjacent  district.  The  school  is  well  attended,  with  a fail-  proportion 
in  the  advanced  classes,  so  that  a full  and  intelligent  agricultural  class 
can  be  maintained  ; and  under  such  favourable  circumstances  I feel  con- 
lulent  that  the  agricultural  department  here  will  be  productive  of  much 
advantage  to  the  farming  community,  and  achieve  more  than  an  average 
amount  of  success. 

School  Gardens. — The  number  of  institutions  of  this  class  has,  as  already 
stated,  been  increased  from  10  to  13  within  the  past  year.  The  three 
now  schools  of  this  class  are — 

. liruckless,  co.  Donegal 
Clare,  co.  Tyrone. 

Markctlull,  co.  Armagh. 

T\v  0 of  them  (Bruckless  and  Marketliill)  are  situated  in  towns  or  villages, 

■mil  the  third  (Clare)  is  in  a rural  district.  The  Marketliill  school  for- 
merly, and  for  many  years,  ranked  as  a u model  ” agricultural  school,  but 
as  the  Newry  and  Armagh  Railway  was  made  to  run  quite  through,  the 
be  lool-farm  and  farm  offices,  thus  utterly  unfitting  them  for  their  original 
'i  ^e  teacher  removed  to  another  situation,  and  the  agricultural 
epartment  was  abandoned.  After  this  discontinuance  of  agricultural 
teaching  for  many  years,  it  is  now  again  revived  under  a different 
organisation,  an^  w^j  I hope,  prove  a useful  and  successful  adjunct  to 
le  ^ticational  agency  of  this  school.  The  other  two  cases,  also,  I 
expect  to  realize  satisfactory  results.  Their  conductors,  besides  being 
men  of  more  than  average  capacity  and  efficiency  in  them  profession  as 
ueiary  teachers,  seem  to  possess  great  taste  and  aptitude  for  the  dis- 
0 rge  of  the  duties  that  will  devolve  on  them  in  the  management  of 
0-  ^dustrial  departments  ; and  as  far  as  I have  been  enabled  to 
Jsei  \ e at  my  inspections  subsequent  to  their  schools  being  received  into 
mnexion  with  the  agricultural  department,  they  were  making  yery 
anif  -ac  P1'0^33  both  in  the  agricultural  instruction  of  their  pupils 

m the  improvement  and  efficient  management  of  their  respective 
school  gardens. 

sck°°l  gardens  in  operation  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
Louoh]  ^ear  those  situated  at  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin,  and  at 

o glyun,  county  Roscommon,  still  continue  the  most  important. 

Z 
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Tlie  latter  continues  to  be  conducted  with  luiimiiaired  efficiency,  as  far 
as  I have  been  enabled  to  judge  at  my  periodic  inspections,  but  the 
number  of  cultivators  of  “ home  allotments  ” remains  statiouaiy,  and  has 
not  extended  as  might  reasonably  bo  expected  eonsideriug  the  induce- 
ments held  out  in  the  way  of  prises,  etc. 

The  fftasnemn  School  Garden  has  not  been  so  successful  last  year  as 
it  had  been  for  some  years  previously.  This  has  been  owing  to  causes 
beyond  the  teacher’s  control,  The  necessity  of  having  to  employ  hired 
labour  to  supplement  tbe  deficiency  of  the  pupils’  labour  has  also  had 
an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  pecuniary  result  ot  (bo  year’s  operations. 
The  following  is  the  financial  results  both  of  the  school  garden  worked 
for  the  account  of  tlie  Commissioners,  and  of  the  pupils’  allotments 
worked  for  the  account  of  their  respective  cultivators  for  the  past 
year : — 


Balance-sheet  for  year  on  deal  31st  December,  1371,  of  Glannevix 
National  School  Garden.  I5x.teni — 1 statute  acre. 


Em. 

To  year’s  rent  of  garden,  . • 

To  ’Amount — 

Paid  for  seeds  and  manures,  . 

„ 4 store  pigs  purcliased, 

„ Feeding  stuffs  for  pigs, 

„ New  garden  tools, 

„ Labour,  . 

„ Miscellaneous  expenses 
To  Balance  being  gain, 

Total,  . 


s.  il. 
0 0 

7 n 
5 0 

8 ‘2 
12  8 

5 0 
IS)  5 
14  2 


£00  12  -2 


CONTItA.  -Oil.  £ S.  d. 

By  amount  received  for  veget- 
ables and  fruit  sold,  _ . 43  17  It 

,,  amount  received  for  pigs 

sold,  . . . . 22  14  3 


Total,  , . . 12  2 


Results  of  Working  of  Pupils’  Allotments  at  Glasneyin  National 
School  Garden,  for  tlie  year  ended  31st  December,  1871. 


Allotments. 

Area. 

Cultivator. 

Total 

Expenses. 

Total  1 
Receipts.  | 

Total 

Profit. 

Acreable 

Profit. 

Stat.  perclies. 

X*  v.  d. 

£ ft.  il. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  i l. 

A. 

12 

Fnfc  Fern-Ion, 

tl  1(1  0 

3 2 8 

1 15  11 

23  18  11 

13, 

0, 

11 

W'm.  Orr, 

0 i: 

7 

3 1 2 

l 18  5 

11 

Win.  Fond  on, 

0 15  0 

2 11  7 

2 4 G 

82  t •» 

30  0 <' 
25  Hi  0 
29  12  0 

D, 

12 

Daniel  0!  Jutland, . 

0 1 

: 4 

3 3 4 

2 5 0 

E, 

10 

.7 osopli  Orr, 

0 11  7 

2 G 0 

1 13  G 

F, 

10 

James  Shears, 

0 10  5 

2 14  2 

1 17  0 

GG 

Total, 

4 0 11 

1G  18  11 

11  14  4 

27  19  i 

average. 

Agricultural  Pupils. — Tlie  number  of  pupils  of  till  classes  receiving 
agricultural  instruction  in  tlie  agricultural  schools  of  all  classes  in  in> 
district  at  the  close  of  the  past  year  was  3j079,  with  a daily  average 
attendance  of  1,822.  Their  progress,  as  ascertained  at  my  various  ex- 
aminations during  the  past  year,  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  hj 
some  of  the  schools,  especially  in  rural  districts  where  agriculture 
labourers  are  bard  to  be  procured,  a dilliculty  that  is  year  by  year  becoming 
a serious  and  increasing  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  farming  cla«: 
the  attendance  is  liable  to  very  great  fluctuation,  and  the  progress  aij!- 
proticiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  agricultural  classes  are  consequently 
much  retarded.  Making  reasonable  allowance  for  this  unsttoi  a i 
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obstacle  to  improvement,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  rate  of  progress  i snPj,CnXxr 

sr 

Paul  Industrial  Classes.—’ihe  number  of  pupils  paid  partly  by  the«&“*l 
Commssioners  and  partly  from  local  funds  for  assisting  during  a Schoo1 
tel  time  (one  to .two  hours)  daily  in  the  culture  of  the  sehool-fuan  or  ’ 

Maiden  is  now  139,  being  an  increase  of  22  over  the  number  enrolled  in 
these  classes  at  the  close  oi  the  previous  year.  This  increase  has  been 
caused  by  grants,  having  been  made  last  year  towards  the  maintenance 

slrnlTT  ficIl00,s’  Bunnacranagh,  county 

bligo,  Doo  Castle  and  Rooskey,  county  Mayo,  and  Rath,  Queers  County 
They  continue  to  prove  very  attentive  to  them  duties,  and  very  useful 
m assisting  to  keep  up  the  efficient  cultivation  of  the  chool-farms  S 

i&zzs?*  •*+  ” T p- 

lrambf  of  lmlJhs  of  this  class  continues 

aufckl  fn  wl  o 1T’“"S  y6al\  -AS  <%«»«»»*  the  most  import- 
3 f°  rlos?  framing  and  instruction  the  agricultural  school 

auh^iXtblnvT6^  Y’lg  * ™ly  Class  yho  001,111 1>°  expected  to  ae- 
/■ ,]  ] « .ppioachmg  such  an  extensive  and  complete  knowledge 

Of  the  science  and  practice  of  modem  husbandry  as  would  qualify  them 

ilumhei  isT  r S°ntlfi°?'lly  m afterlife’  14  is  t0  be  regretted  that  their 
™ i!L  ' !“™tecl  “ much  below  that  for  which  accommodation 
to  tW  pr0V1“e“'  , 1 conlim'le  to  devote  the  most  particular  attention 
an;B proficiency  in  their  agricultural  studies,  and  to  test 
him  progress  by  written  as  well  as  oral  examinations. 

, T7„°Sns  “^  expressed  my  views  and  opinions  on  the  operation  of  the 
Sa1 11  SC1.°01  system  111  evelT  Phase  °f  its  working  that  it  comes 
J Plwmce  to  notice,  it  only  remains  for  me,  in  concluding  this 
iq  ort,  to  express  my  decided  conviction,  founded  upon  close  and  anxious 
of  ’to  progress,  that  it  continues  to  realize  the  expeetions  of 
t n-  Ceis’  sndthat  it  is  slowly  but  surely  sowing  seeds  of  industrial 
mtelhgence  and  improvement  that  will  hereafter  yield  a fruitful  harvest 
ter, rc.  , 7)e;dto  1111,1  prosperity.  One  of  the  most  convincing  evi- 
...  ® lts  "tohty  is  becoming  move  appreciated  by  the  public  each 
huul  scko  lsT1,1*'  1:10  s toady  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  agricub 

stotte?  aPlJe]ltl  *lle  return  of  rain-fall  in  at  some  of  tbe  most  important 
t - Slu  Ireland  for  the  year  1870,  tbe  last  vear  for  which  the  pub- 
Usiied  returns  have  reached  me.  ' 


[ReTURNo 

z 2 
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Eeturn  of  Eain-eall  in  Ireland  in  1870. 


Station 

of 

j 

Days  on 

County. 

Depth  in 
indies. 

which  -01 
inches  of 

Remarks. 

Observation. 

rain  fell. 

North  Coast, 

Londonderry. 

Garvngli. 

Londonderry. 

87-27 

83-87 

Not  given, 
173 

Under  the  average, 
do. 

South  Coast,  . j 

Cork. 

Cork. 

35 -Cl 

134  | 

Above  average  in  depth. 
Under  in  No.  of  rainy  days. 

Waterford. 

Waterford. 

33 '5  5 

174  { 

Slightly  under  average  depth. 
Above  in  No.  of  rainy  davs. 

East  Coast,  . 

Antrim. 

30-14 

160 

Under  the  average. 

Dublin. 

Dublin. 

20*80* 

145 

do. 

Wexford. 

124 

do. 

Yakutia. 

Kerry. 

47-10 

212 

Above  the  average. 

Oral-way. 

44*84 

187 

do. 

Sligo. 

Sligo. 

37-80 

168 

do. 

Inland  Stations,  . 

Armagh. 

Armagh. 

125 

f 

Under  the  average. 
Above  average  in  depth. 

Iimistioge. 

Kilkennv. 

311-1!) 

136  < 

Under  average  No,  of  raiuv 

\ 

davs. 

Parsonstown. 

King’s. 

Clare. 

28-47 

Not  given 

, Under  the  average. 

.. 

Killaloe. 

40-78 

| Above  the  average. 

1 Mountain  and  lake  district. 

Average,  . 

33-96 

159 -G6 

AppenilixF, 

■Reports  on 

Agi-i- 

cultural 

School 

Farms. 


No.  3. — Mr.  Boyle. 

The  number  of  schools  of  all  classes  uiuler  my  inspection  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  was,  ....... 

Taken  into  connexion  during  the  year, 


• Total  at  close  of  the  year, 

The  schools  are  situated  as  follows  : — 

In  county  Clare,  . 

„ Cork,  . 

„ Limerick, 

„ Kerry,  . 

„ Kilkenny, 

„ Tipperary, 

„ Waterford, 


I inspected  5 of  these  schools  four  times;  27  three  times;  and  6 
twice. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  and  comparative  returns  of  pupils 
receiving  agricultural  instruction  during  the  three  years  I have  liau 
charge  of  the  inspection  of  this  district 


Agricultural  hoarders, 

Pupil-teacliers  (who  receive  agricultural 
struction  daily”) , .... 

Day  scholars  in  Agricultural  classes,  . 


Increase  in  1871, 


1809. 

1870. 

187k 

44 

48 

55 

t- 

30 

29 

37 

. 1,097 

1,235 

1,674 

1,171 

1,312 

1,766 

— i 

454 


The  schools  are  classified  as  under : — 

I.  9 first-class,  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  Commissioners. 

II.  5 first-cluss,  under  local  management. 

III.  24  ordinary  agricultural  schools,  all  under  local  management. 
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The  number  of  first-class  schools  remains  nnaltered— all  those  taken  Ammtkr. 

mto  connexion  during  the  year  belonging  to  third  class,  and  to  which  I 

shall  refer  under  the  proper  head.  Reports  on 

The  statistical  returns  as  to  the  number  of  agricultural  pupils  at  each  cultural 
school,  the  extent  of  land  attached  to  each,  the  live  stock  maintained  p'1"’”1 
ivit li  tlm  financial  results  of  the  year’s  management  of  each  school  farm’ 
will  be  found  summarized  in  the  Appendix  to  this  report.  The  detailed 
lalance  sheets  of  all  the  farms  have  been  furnished  to  the  Education 
Olhce,  to  be  checked  and  dealt  with  by  the  head  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  and  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  refer  further  to  them 
here  ; but  I shall  give  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Minister  Farm  as  it  is 
under  my  immediate  management,  when  I am  not  engaged  oil  insnee- 
tion  duty.  1 

In  previous  reports  1 treated'  of  each  of  the  three  classes  of  schools 
separately,  and  I shall  refer  to  them  in  the  same  order  in  the  present 
instance.  1 


Agricultural  School  and  Farm. — This  farm  was  taken  by  the 
Commissioners  in  1853,  and  the  buildings  were  ready  for  the  accom- 
mmlation  of  agricultural  hoarders  in  185!).  Since  that  date  about  250 
warders  (200  agricultural  pupils  and  50  pupil-teachers)  have  entered 
the  establishment. 

On  31st  December,  1871,  there  were  28  boarders  in  attendance 18 

agricultural  pupils  and  10  pupil-teacliers— the  total  number  of  beds 
available  being  31. 

The  pupil-teachers  entered  here  ns  boarders  in  lSGo,  when  the  Cork 
model  schools  were  opened.  They  attend  those  schools  during  the  dav 
and  are  boarded  and  lodged  at  this  establishment. 

The  agricultural  boarders  receive  indoor  agricultural  instruction  for 
one  hour  daily,  and  the  pupil-teachers  for  half  an  hour  on  five  days  of 
t ic  ueek,  the  latter  take  part  occasionally  in  the  farm  operations  for  a 
short  time  on  Saturday  evenings. 

Ihe  boarding  class  was  well  attended  during  the  year — the  total  and 
jo  erage  attendance  exceeding  those  of  any  other  year  since  the  opening  of 
e establishment ; and  I am  glad  to  be  able  again  to  report  that  the 
conduct  of  both  classes,  while  under  my  supervision,  was  excellent. 

1 ■ if 16  glieatei’  num^ei‘  the  agricultural  boarders  are  now  admitted 
•h  -yearly  through  competitive  examinations  held  at  the  establishment, 
esc  examinations  are  notified  to  the  public  through  advertisements  in 
e local  newspapers.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a decided  improvement 
on  he  previous  modes  of  admission ; and  if  sufficient  time  be  given  be- 
tween the  date  of  notice  and  examination,  there  will  likely  be  a consider- 
a 3 e number  of  candidates  in  attendance.  By  assembling  the  candidates 
t?  • 7 a Wa^r  ^ie  of  the  Board  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 

1 p1 1 £G.y‘S)  whieli  not  previously  practicable  ; and  if  some  of  the 
* ' c 0 at  these  examinations,  they  see  what  is  necessary  to  attain 
'.iiwess,  and  can  be  prepared  for  another  occasion. 

aking  into  account  the  attainments  of  the  agricultural  boarders 
eu  eateriiig  the  establishment,  I have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
mV?3  durdlo  the  year.  Two  of  the  pupils  from  this  establishment 
0 ’ urst  and  second  place  at  the  “All  Ireland”  competition  for  free 
P aces  at  Glasnevin. 

an  Farm. — The  rotations — 4 and  5 course — are  now  fully  established, 

past  !eland  *ias  ^een  mu°h  improved  in  condition.  The  crops  of  tlie 
p0  ^ ear  yore,  on  tlie  whole,  very  fair ; but  the  barley  crop,  in 
^verar?11-  ^lat  °*'  the  whole  district,  was  a good  deal  below  an 
Prod  ’ and  lls  havley  *s  the  principal  crop  for  sale  the  deficiency  in 
1 UCe  *°ld  heavily  on  the  financial  results  for  the  year.  The  mangel 
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croi)  waa  excellent,  but  turnips  were  below  an  average.  Sugar  beet  was 
again  tried,  and  turned  out  an  excellent  crop. 

An  acre  of  flax  was  grown,  partly  for  tlie  insti-nction  of  the  pupils 
that  they  might  take  part  in  all  the  operations  connected  with  its  maii- 
flcrpment  Tlie  produce  was  below  an  average  here  as  elsewhere,  but  the 
return  from  it  was  about  equal  to  that  from  a grain  crop  on  the  same 

^The  seecfwas  saved  and  used  for  feeding  calves  and  other  live  stock. 

The  live  stock  were  quite  free  from  disease  during  the  past  year— as 
in  the  two  previous  yearn  The  best  heifer  calves  are  kept  over  to  take 
the  place  of  cast  dairy  cows,  so  that  we.  do  not  require  to  purchase 

When  a dairy  cow  ia  purchased  she  is  kept  apart  for  two  weeks ; and 
in  this  way  we  run  the  least  possible  risk  of  introducing  contagious 
disease. 

There  is  a good  herd  of  well-bred  young  cattle  now  on  the  farm. 
Limerick  (Mungret)  Agricultural  School  and  Farm.—1 The  hoarding 
class  and  the  agricultural  class  in  the  day  school  wew ; well  attended  dining 
the  year.  ' The  following  table  gives  the  attendance  for  18/ U and  lb(  1 . 


District  Agricultural  Boarders, 
Pupil  Teachers, 

•Day  school,  . 


Total. 


1870.  1871. 

1(5  25 

10  9 

32  33 

58  (57 


All  these  classes  made  very  fair  progress  during  the  year  and  the  do- 
mestic  management  of  tlie  agricultural  boarders  was  well  attended  to.. 

The  farm  was  well  cultivated  and  cropped,  and  presents  a greatly  im- 
proved appearance.  Tlie  very  fine  mangel  crop  was  somewhat  injured  hy 
the  unusually  heavy  frosts  early  in  November,  before  all  were  stored, 
but  this  was  not  an  exceptional  case.  The  most  experienced  farm 
managers  suffered  a loss  from  a similar  cause.  . 

The  balance-sheet  shows  a profit  of  £1 91  3s.  2d.,  and  this  reflects  crecli 
on  the  management.  . 

Farraghy  Agricultural  School  and  Farm. — The  school  here  is  still  m- 
operative,  but  I believe  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  re-opening  it  for 
the  admission  of  pupils.  , . 

The  Farm. — It  has  been  much  improved  latterly  but  as  the  land  is 
naturally  of  very  inferior  quality,  it  will  take  a considerable  time  to  put 
it  into  good  order.  A creditable  example  of  management  is  now 
afforded.  The  balance-sheet  for  tlie  past  year  shows  a profit  ot 
£44  5s.  Gd,  ... 

Gormanstown  Agricultural  School  and  Farm . — There  were  4o  pup  si 
the  agricultural  class  during  the  year,  who  were  carefully  instructec , an 
whose  answering  was  satisfactory.  . 

The  farm  was  remarkably  well  managed,  and  much  improved,  unng 
the  year,  reflecting  credit  on  tlie  agriculturist.  The  profit  for  the  year 
•was  £44  8s.  7 d.  , « 

Mount  Trenchant  Agricultural  School  and  Farm. — In  my  repoi 
1870  I referred  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  for  caimying  out  agneu 
tural  instruction  at  this  school.  Thp  new  scheme  sanctioned  y ^ 
Commissioners,  came  into  operation  in  April,  1871,  and  is  h\.ey 
work  well.  Formerly  an  “ industrial  class,”  made  up  of  some  o 
advanced  pupils  at  each  of  the  three  National  schools  within  a ra  us 
two  and  a half  miles  of  Mount  Trenchard,  attended  at  the  ia*® 
Saturdays  for  agricultural  instruction,  but  it  was  found  that  the  a 
once  was  very  small  and  most  irregular.  Now,  however,  an  agricu  un 
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dasa  lias  lieen  oryuuized  in  cadi  of  those  schools,  and  the  agriculturist  at 
Mount  Treucliard  attends  at  cadi  school  for  half  an  hour"  on  two  days 
of  the  week,  to  tiftiml  ngrieultural  instruction.  The  nmnher  of  the  puoUs 
m the  agricultural  class  at  each  school  will  he  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
tins  Report.  Taking  into  account  the  short  time  these  classes  have  keen 
organized,  and  also  the  very  limited  time  (one  hour  weekly)  set  apart  for 
agricultural  instruction,  their  progress  was  .as  good  as  could  fairly  be 
expected.  J 

There  were  three  agricultural  boarders  at  Mount  Treucliard  Farm 
during  the  year. 

The  farm  was  fairly  managed ; the  crops  a pretty  good  average.  The 
balance-sheet  for  the  year  shows  a profit  of  £59  10s.  lid. 

Tervoe  Agricultural  School  ami  Farm.-— There  were  38  distinct  pupils 
m the  agricultural  class  of  the  day  school  during  the  year,  whose  answer- 
ing- was  creditable.  There  are  no  agricultural  hoarders  at  this  farm. 

The  farm  lias  been,  worked  in  two  divisions,  and  separate  accounts 
kept  for  each.  The  six-acre  school  farm  was  remarkably  well  managed 
and  cropped,  and  the  balance-sheet  shows  a profit  of  £17  15s.  2d.  on  the 
} ear  s transactions.  The  “ grass  farm”  (or  second  division)  realized  a 
profit  of  £20  Ids.  2d. 

Dcrnjcastle  Agricultural  School  and  Farm. — The  number  of  pupils  in 
t.ie  agricultural  class  of  the  day  school  was  37,  and  their  progress  was 
satisfactory. 

The  farm  was  well  managed,  hut  the  very  wet  year  was  greatly  against 
favourable  results  from  a farm  so  peculiarly  situated.  The  oat  crop  gave 
a very  small  return,  and  some  sheep  died  at  a time  when  good  returns 
"f?re  expected  from  them.  Besides,  the  root  crops  were  much  damaged 
jy  game,  which  abound  in  the  district,  ancl  which  cannot  he  kept  in 
check.  This  is  a source  of  serious  loss  to  the  Commissioners. 

The  balance-sheet  shows  a deficit  of  £16  9s.  lid.  on  the  year's  trans- 
actions. 


Dihinumway  Agricultural  School  and  Farm. — There  were  93  pupils  in 
the  agricultural  class  of  the  day  school  during  the  year,  whose  progress 
was  very  fair.  ^ There  were  two  agricultural  hoarders  during  the  year, 
«ncl  eight  pupil  teachers,  who  received  systematic  instruction  on  agricul- 
tural subjects. 

The  farm  was  very  well  managed  during  the  year,  but,  owing  to  an 
unexpected  change  of  agriculturists,  and  to  the  season  at  which  the 
ciange  took  place,  ifcc.,  the  present  manager  entered  on  his  duties  at  a 
disadvantage. 

. ^le  balance-sheet  shows  a loss  of  £23  7s.  10 cl.  on  the  year’s  transac- 
tions. 


First-class  Agricultural  Schools  under  Local  Management. 


No.  Name. 

1.  Caliersberkin, 

2.  G long-arm, 

3.  Sallyljank,  . 

4.  FealUe, 

•>.  Piltoivn, 


County. 
Clare,  . 
Waterford, 

( ’hire, 

Kilkenny,  . 


Land  attached. 
20  acres. 
20  „ 

16  „ 

14  „ 

8 „ 


r ■('ht-rshcrldn  Agricultural  School. — There  were  50  pupils  in  the  agri- 
" 1,1  . c‘ass  during  the  year,  who  made  very  fair  progress,  and  whose 

answering  was  more  satisfactory  than  it  had  been  in  the  previous  year. 

ie  farm  was  very  fairly  managed  and  cropped,  and  some  drainage 
of  iY-e?ai^.attou  fc°g  Fund  effected  during  the  year.  There  was  a profit 
6‘  011  the  year’s  transactions. 
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AppcndixF,  Glmgarra  Agricultural  Salu, oi-Tl.ere  were  42  pupils  in  tlie  agmil- 
teal  class  of  the  day  school  during  the  year  and  three  agiacultm-al 
hoarders  The  progress  of  both  classes  was  creditable  and  satisfactory. 
The  ferai  was  better  cultivated  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  lias 

been  a good  deal  improved,  though  there  is  room  for  still  further  in,- 

P1'°ThTbalancMheet  shows  aprotitof  £10  Us  id.  The  loss  of  a valuable 

milch  cow  reduced  the  prolits  by  £14  or  ilo.  .....  . . 

Salhbank  Agricultural  School. — There  were  52  pupils  m the  agricul- 
tural class  of  the  day  school  during  the  year,  who  were  well  instat  ed 
and  who  answered  creditably.  There  are  no  agricultural  boarders  at  tins 

The  Farm. The  farm  is  now  in  better  working  order  than  it  had  been. 

A change  of  rotation  has  enabled  the  teacher  to  cultivate  better  the  por- 
tion of  land  now  hi  tillage.  Some  necessary  drainage  lias  been  done,  ami 
a good  example  has  thus  been  afforded  where  it  is  much  required.  The 
profit  Oil  the  farm  for  the  year  was  £5  Is.  '2d.  . 

Ftahle  Agricultural  School.^ The  number  of  pupils  in  the  agricultural 
class  for  the  year  was  36,  which  was  little  over  one-lialf  the  attendance 
of  the  previous  year,  chiefly  owing  to  flic  closing  of  the  schools  for  a con- 
siderable period,  on  account  of  contagious  disease  in  tlie  district.  Those 
in  attendance  made  fair  progress.  , 

The  Farm. — The  tillage  and  cropping  of  the  farm  were  very  fairly  at- 
tended to.  The  balance-sheet  shows  a profit  of  .£39  12s.  (id. 

Piltown  Agricultural  School. — There  •were  42  pupils  in  the  agnail- 
tural  class  during  the  year,  who  answered  creditably.  There  jire  no 
agricultural  boarders  here. 

The  Farm. — Tlie  farm  was  well  cultivated  and  cropped,  and  tlie 
garden  and  “ grounds”  kept  in  very  good  order.  The  balance-sheet  shows 
a profit  of  £12  17s.  9cZ. 

It  is  right  I should  state  that  the  profit  would  have  been  mueh  larger 
but  that  the  teacher  could  not  get  possession  of  the  land  till  April.  He 
was  not  able  to  have  some  of  his  crops  sown  in  time  nor  in  as  good  order 
as  usual. 

The  statistical  returns  of  the  schools  and  farms  above  treated  oh  alJ 
given  in  the  Appendix,  as  also  the  returns  from  the  Ordinary  Agricu  - 
tural  Schools,  to  which  I shall  now  refer. 


Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools  under.  Local  Management. 

Tlie  number  of  schools  of  this  class  at  tlie  close  of  1S70  was  . L) 
At  close  of  1871,  .....  • • ^ 

Increase  during  year,  . • 0 

which  includes  the  three  schools  “ affiliated”  to  Mount  Trenchanl  finin. 
I shall  notice  these  schools  in  alphabetical  order. 

Ballanruan  Agricultural  School. — There  Were  G5  pupils  in  the  age 
cultural  class  during  the  year,  whoso  answering  was  pretty  satisfac  oif- 
The  balance-sheet  of  tlie  school-farm  shows  a profit  of  £37  I9s.  id.  111 
the  year.  _ . , 

Battygloss  Agricultural  School, — There  were  29  pupils  in  the  agricu ^ 
tural  class  whose  progress  was  fair — taking  into  account  the  very  lrregi  ar 
attendance  at  this  school. 
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The  school-fit, -lit  is  improving  muler  present  management.  Tim  teacher 
got  charge  of  it  m very  had  cond.tion  in  October,  1869,  and  is  improving 
it  systematically.  The  profit  for  the  year  was  £3  Ss  Id  1 ° 

B<dlyh°ss  Agricultural  School.-^  school  was  token 'into  connexion 
with  the  Agricultural  Department  m April  1871.  There  were  88  pupils 
in  the  agricultural  class  during  the  year-,  who  made  creditable  process 
for  the  time  devoted  to  agricultural  subjects.  1 = 

The  Farm  contains  16  statute  acres,  it  is  quite  close  to  the  school,  and 
adjoins  the  public  road.  The  landlord  has  let  tl.is  land  to  the  teacher 
at  a moderate  rent,  and  lias,  I believe,  made  arrangements  for  erecthm 
a suitable  residence  for  the  teacher  and  out-offices  for  the  school-farm  in 
connexion  there  witl  1 . 1 u 


The  land  was  all  in  grass  when  the  teacher  got  possession  ; and  as  one- 
half  of  it  had  to  be  fenced  oil  m order  that  a rotation  of  crops  could  bo 
earned  out,  the  landlord  on  being  applied  to  provided  at  once  an  excel- 
ent  fence  of  strong  iron  hurdles,  which  enabled  the  teacher  to  arrange 
Ins  cropping  without  delay  A four-course  rotation  is  now  in  prome.fi 
Tlicre  was  a profit  on  the  farm  of  .£84  IGs.  3d.  for  the  year 
lidhjsacjgart  AgriadUmd  School— There  were  32  pupils  in  the 
agricultural  class  during  the  year.  The  attendance  was  most  irregular 
and  the  progress  not  quite  satisfactory.  The  school  is  situated  in  a very 
poor  district,  and  the  children  able  to  work  are  kept  away  at  all  busy 
seasons  A fair  amount  of  success  is  all  that  can  be  expected. 

the  J* arm.  T he  farm  was  a nioory  waste  when  the  teacher  took  it  in 
hand  about  four  years  since.  He  has  been  carrying  on  improvements 
regularly every  year,  and  has  thus  afforded  a good  example  in  the  dis- 
tnct.  The  balance-sheet  shows  a profit  of  £13  19s.  1,1.  for  the  year. 

Cu/iir  Agricultural  School. — This  school  was  taken  into  connexion 
with rfhe  Agricultural  Department  in  January,  1871.  There  were  51 
pupils  in  the  agricultural  class  during  the  year,  and  their  progress  was 
satisfactory  for  the  time  devoted  to  agricultural  instruction. 

lliere  is  a large  garden  attached  to  this  school  in  which  root  crops  and 
varieties  of  vegetables  are  cultivated  systematically,  the  pupils  perform- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  the  work  without  interfering  with  the  time 
set  apart  for  literary  instruction  in  the  school. 

The  landlord  is  about  to  award  prizes  to  the  pupils  who  answer  best 
on  agricultural  subjects  in  addition  to  those  given  for  literary  proficiency. 
I ne  profit  on  the  school  garden  for  the  year,  as  shown  by  the  balance- 
sheet,  was  £2  15s.  Id. 


onleen  Agricultural  School. — There  were  37  pupils  in  the  agricul- 
urai  class  during  the  year.  The  attendance  was  very  irregular  and 
progress  not  so  good  as  usual.  The  school-farm  is  well  cultivated  and 
cropped.  The  balance-sheet  shows  a profit  of  £9  5s.  2d.  for  year. 

t lonmore  Agricultural  School. — There  were  30  pupils  in  the  agricul- 
uia  class  for  the  year,  whose  progress  was  satisfactory. 

T1  6 s<™00^avm  particularly  -well  managed,  and  the  crops  very  good. 
ie  small  garden  and  plots  around  the  school  are  models  of  skilful  cult i- 
ation,  The  balance-sheet  shows  a profit  of  <£14  4s.  for  the  year. 

ir. reend arragh  Agricultural  Schoo7. — There  were  G1  pupils  in  the 
‘ °ncu  kural  class  during  the  year,  whose  answering  wras  creditable,  and 
1 rogress  fair.  The  school-farm  is  very  well  cultivated,  and  has  been 
uc  improved  latterly.  The  profit  for  tlie  year  was  ,£19  13s.  4 d. 
J—T™  Agricultural  School— There  were  31  pupils  in  the 
• gucu^  Jural  class  during  the  year.  The  attendance  at  this  school  is 
kp°Sf  11’reSular*  The  children  able  to  do  any  kind  of  farm  work  are 
-P  aw  ay  at  all  busy  seasons.  Under  these  circumstances  a favourable 
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result  cannot  lie  expected.  The  Inikucc-slicct  hIiowb  a profit  on  the 

Trendiari  Farm  in  April,  1871.  There  were  lb  pupils  m tlm  agricul- 
tural class  during  the  year,  Imt  us  the  time  sot  apart  for  agricultural 
instruction  is  very  short  (one  hour  in  the  week),  much  progress  oouM 

^Agricultural  School— Thove  were  30  pupils  in  the  agricul- 
tural class  dining  the  year,  whose  progress  was  not  quite  satisfactory, 
though  somewhat  improved.  The  school-farm  was  well  managed.  The 
balance-sheet  shows  a profit  of  13s.  for  the  year. 

Gmwie  Agricultural  School.— There  were  35  pupils  m the  agricultural 
c’nss  for  the  veal',  who  answered  fairly,  and  whose  progress  was  satis- 
f-irtorv  The  school  farm  and  garden  were  well  managed.  The  land  was 
in  very  foul  condition  when  the  present  teacher  took  charge  in  Novem- 
ber, 1808,  and  he  has  improved  it  very  nmch  since. 

On  the  small  plots  of  ground  surrounding  the  schools  and  teachers 
residence  there  is  an  excellent  example  of  “ cottage  gardening  afforded. 
A very  considerable  variety  of  useful  vegetables  is  grown,  though  on  * 
small  scale,  and  dowers  ere  not  omitted.  The  landlord  liberally  sup- 
plies suitable  implements  for  the  hoys  ol  the  u industrial  class. 

The  balance-sheet  shows  a.  profit  for  the  year  of  £6  G s.  3 cl. 

Kildimn  Agricultural  School.— There  were  22  pupils  in  the  agricul- 
tural class  of  this  school  during  the  year.  The  attendance  here  is  excep- 
tionally irregular.  The  school  is  situated  in  a poor  mountain  district, 
and  the  children  who  are  aide  to  take  part  in  any  sort  of  farm  work  are 
kept  away  in  all  busy  seasons.  Only  a moderate  amount  of  progress 
can  be  expected  under  these  circumstances.  1 he  teacher  appears  to 
spare  no  means  to  keep  his  class  up  to  a lair  standard  ot  efficiency . 

The  school -farm  is  very  fairly  managed,  and  a.  good  example  of  recla- 
mation  of  “ mountain  moor”  lias  been  afforded  by  tlie  teacher  and  nis 
family  for  many  years. 

The  balance-sheet  shows  a profit  of  £4  1 9s.  3d.  on  the  farm  tor  tne- 
rear.  , . , 

Killacolla  Agricultural  School— There  were  46  pupils  m the  agricul- 
tural class  at  this  school  during  the  year,  whose  progress  was  satis- 
factory. t . , 

The  school-farm  was  well  managed,  and  much  improved  during  tne 
year. 

The  profit  of  the  year  was  £35  17s.  8.\d. 

Lansdowna  Agricultural  School — There  were  36  pupils  attending  t p 
agricultural  class  here  during  the  year,  who  were  well  instructed,  ana 
whose  answering  was  respectable.  The  school-farm  has  been  uiuch 
improved,  and  is  very  well  cropped  and  managed.  A good  example  o 
draining  and  reclamation  has  been  afforded  hero.  The  balance-shee 
shows  a profit  of  £25  Gs.  8<7.  on  tin*  year’s  transactions. 

Movem  Agricultural  School— There  were  88  pupils  in  the  agricultural 
class  during  the  year,  whose  answering  was  satisfactory. 

The  seliool-farm  was  very  fairly  managed  and  cropped,  the  root-crops 
being  particularly  good.  The  profit  for  the  year,  as  shown  ny  10 
balance-sheet,  was  £35 1*7&‘.  (id  , . , 

Newmarket  Agricultural  School—  There  were  68  pupils  in  the  agneu- 
tural  class  at  this  school  in  1871,  whose  progress  was  fair,  though  no 
quite  satisfactory.  The  pupils  at  this  school  are  above  the  average  age, 
and  the  attendance  not  so  fluctuating  as  in  most  other  schools  ; anc 
look  forward  to  greater  progress. 
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The  farm  was  veiy  fairly  managed,  and  there  was  some  improvement 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  previous  year. 

The  balance-sheet  shows  a profit  of  £44  1QS.  \ 

Parteea  Agrioidtm-al  School- The  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
agricultural  class  during  the  year  was  3-1,  whose  prom-ess  was  fairlv 
satisfactory. 

Tlie  school-farm  was  very  well  managed  and  cropped,  and  is  now  in 
very  good  condition. 

The  balance-sheet  shows  a profit  of  £19  1 2s.  gi^ 

Scrojnd  Agricultural  School- There  were  29' pupils  in  the  agricultural 
class  at  this  school  during  the  year.  The  attendance  was  very  irregular 
aud  progress  not  up,  to  an  average.  The  school  is  situated  in  a° very 
poor  mountain  distant,  and  the  children  are  kept  at  home  in  all  busy 
seasons.  A small  amount  of  success  in  such  a district  would  be  ai 
creditable,  and  more  useful,  than  in  a more  favoured  locality. 

The  little  piece  of  mountain  bog  attached  to  the  school  lias  been  well 
improved,  and  good  crops  are  obtained  from  it.  A very  good  example 
is  thus  afforded  where  it  is  so  very  much  required.  1 

The  balance-sheet  shows  a profit  for  the  year  of  £15  18s  10c/ 
SmagoUen  Agricultural  School— This  'is  one  of  the  three  schools 
-affiliated  with  Mount-  Treucliard  farm,  and  agood  agricultural  class  may 
7 exTe?te!1  here  111  the  cmu,se  of  some  time.  There  were  51  pupils  in 
the  agncnltiu-al  class  during  the  year,  whose  progress  was  satisfactory 
tor  the  short  time  agricultural  instruction  had  been  afforded 
There  is  no  land  attached  to  this  school. 

tsiieem  Agricultural  School — There  were  95  pupils  in  tlie  agricultural 
class  here  during  the  year,  and  whose  answering  was  very  creditable. 
Lins  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the  best  instructed  agricultural  classes  in 
my  district. 

The  school-farm  is  very  well  managed— skilfully  cultivated  and  cropped 
The  balance-sheet  shows  a profit  of  £12  0a.  5 d.  on  the  year’s  transactions. 
u 1 }Jc,'lne  ■Agricultural  School. — There  were  38  pupils  receiving  agri- 
cultural instruction  at  this  school  during  the  year.  Their  answering 
was  creditable,  taking  into  account  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  ad- 
vanced  boys  at  all  busy  seasons— this  being  altogether  a rural  district. 

iiie  school-farm  was  very  well  managed.  The  green  root-crops  were 
excellent  and  specimens  of  these  were  awarded  prizes  at  the  local  root 
show  held  at  Kilrush. 


The  balance-sheet  for  the  year  shows  a profit  of  £8  9s.  6d. 
hitechurch  Agricultural  School. — There  were  23  pupils  in  the  agri- 
cultural class  at  this  school  during  the  year.  The  attendance  was  small, 
anc  "very  nregular.  Under  the  circumstances,’  much  progress  could  not 
expected.  The  answering  was  fairly  satisfactory. 

e scliool-farm  has  been  a good  deal  improved  by  the  present  teacher, 
e got  possession  of  it  in  very  bad  condition  indeed ; and  there  is  still 
goot  deal  to  be  done  to  put  it  into  good  order,  and  to  clean  it  properly, 
e >a!ance-slieet  shows  a profit  of  £18  on  the  year’s  transactions, 
ave  now  given  a concise  statement  of  the  working  and  condition 
■ aSncultol  sck°°l  in  my  district ; and,  taking  into  account  the 
.fc.  C , tles  mfU  the  teachers  have  to  contend  with  (through  irregular 
en  **  31106  °*  the  advanced  pupils,  and  the  absence  of  local  aid  and 
cont'11^61116!1^5  ^C')5  ^ cau  atate  that,  on  the  whole,  considerable  progress 
n •mues  t°  be  made  in  carrying  out  agricultural  instruction  in  con- 
nexion with  the  literary  department. 

e eachers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  thoroughly  interested  in 
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• o-nfi  inilustruil  education  : and  the  children  thus 

Jrr—*  instructed  S”!  doubt  in  due  time  appreciate  the  advantage  of  their 
Reports  on  instruct®  white,  at  tlie  same  time,  it  is  to  be  pre- 

A?ri-  ■ likely  to  be  afforded  by  their  improved 

iZaiement  win  lead  to  further  progress  among  the  large  number  of 

tS.lSS 

'sirEuS... ..  i ™i«  **f>'  '•■*»  *;>  ?”  *f7ii"'S  “It 

t on  tbev  complain  generally  of  the  small  additional  salary  allow  d for 

tlm  work  they  have  to  do  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  agricultural 

deiamayehe'  permitted  hero  to  refer  to  the  suggestions  which  I offered 
in  my  report  for  1871,  as  to  the  want  of  connexion  between  tho  three 
■hisses  of  agricultural  schools,  and  M to  the  admission  of  agmcultnral 
hoarders  at  the  district  model  farms.  I have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
arrant'ement  proposed  would  be  attended  with  advantage. 

I may  add,  that  the  recent  increase  m the  pension  for  agricultural 
boarders  is  likely  to  affect  materially  the  number  of  applications  for 
admission  to  the  “paying”  class  at  the  agricultural  schools. 
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II. 

III. 
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do. 
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I. — Agricultural  Schools 


Bailieboro’, 

Iiullymoney, 

Hath, 
l ala  r, 

l-.iiiorslierkin, 
Cashel,  . 
Cloukeen, 
Clonkeenkeryl, 

Clonmore, 

Cormeen, 

Delgany,  . 

DerrycaBtle, 

Drumbanaglier, 

Dunmanway, 

ran- ally,  . 

Teakle,  ■ 
Glanclore, 
Gormanstown, 
Grange,  . 

Kilrtinan, . 

Kilkenny, 

Kyle  Park, 
Larne, 

Leitrim,  . 
Limerick, 

Loughglynu, 
Marketliill, 
Munster,  . 


Piltmvn,  . 
i'orntzpass, 

Ttatoatli,  . 

Taniokey, 
Tervoe,  . 

L'lster,  . 

White  church, 

Woodpole, 

Woodstock, 


• 

Boarding.  | 

County. 

Extent. 

1 

L 

2 

3 1 

Pigs. 

£ 

a B 
” ‘5 
*■< 

£ 

£ 

£ 

a.  R.  r. 

Kildare,  . • 

04  0 20 

15 

6 

10 

2 

1 

4s  o r, 

10 

13 

ii 

o 

l 

. 

Antrim,  . 

23  2 2 

7 

Monaghan, 

42  3 0 

14 

fi 

2 

Tipperary, 

Clare, 

20  0 0 

0 

2 

1 

30 

1 

. 

Tipperary, 

Cork, 

8 0 0 

7 

0 

30 

1 

. 

Kilkenny, 

3 1 0 

2 

1 

Don- 

kejr. 

Monaghan,  . 

10  3 12 

5 

2 

Goats 

2 

30 

1 

"Wicklow,  . 

3 0 9 

2 

1 

Tipperary, 

18  1 22 

4 1 

11 

1 

15 

1 

. Armagh, 

10  0 

0 

2 

. Cork, 

12  0 0 

1 

1 

. do. 

48  3 8 

8 

30 

10 

30 

l 

S 

Ino 

14  2 10 

7 

8 

10 

1 

. Cork, 

24  3 8 

9 

12 

8 

13 

1 

. Tipperary, 

47  2 23 

11 

21 

11 

22 

3 

. Waterford, 

2 0 0 

ll)on 

key. 

. Cork,  , 

112  0 

1 

24 

1 

Do. 

. Kilkenny, 

79  0 34 

10 

2 

2 

. Tipperary, 

20  0 0 

5 

2 

2 

00 

4 

. Antrim  i . 

7 0 38 

0 

fi 

. Leitrim,  . 

15  0 0 

7 

15 

14 

9 

11 

1*. 

. Limerick, 

70  3 3 

32 

24 

24 

4 

. Roscommon,  . 

0 2 0 

IS 

one 

ke 

>t. 

. Armagh, 

0 10 

. Cork,  . , 

120  3 17 

52 

47 

c 

20 

4 

14 

23 

14 

P. 

. Kilkenny, 

8 1 20 

6 

5 

1 

. Armngli, . , 

2 0 10 

2 

i 

Goa 

lT)o 

key 

. Meath,  . , 

7 2 20 

1 

2 

2 

25 

Goa 

H 

. Armagh, . 

7 0 0 

4 

i, 

30 

lllo 

Ico 

. Limerick,  , 

23  2 21 

3 

85 

10 

■ * 

. Antrim,  . , 

100  2 35 

20 

00 

. Kilkenny,  . 

8 0 15 

2 

I Do 
ke 

“*  . 

. Meatli,  . . . 

15  0 28 

5C 

D 

. 

). 

. Kilkenny,  » 

8 2 35 

4 

' 

• 

1 

_ 

jrony.j 
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Light  but  kind, 


A hill  side,  . 
Part  loam ; 

part  upland. 
Cold  Clay, 
School  garden, 
Chiefly  bog,  . 

Medium  land, 
Mixed,  . 

Good,  . 

Upland  gravel, 

Good  loam,  . 

Medium  soil, 
on  clay  slate. 
Clayey,  . 
Gravelly  loam, 

Extremely 

poor. 

Good,  . 
Medium, 
Medium  loam, 
Medium, 

Reclaimed 
mountain. 
Clay,  . . 

Loam,  . 
Clayey,  . 

Part  clayey,  . 
Part  moory • 
mixed. 

Loamy,  . 

Garden, . 

Sandy  loam 
of  excellent 
character. 
Good,  . 
Gravelly  loam, 

Clayey,  . 

Gravelly  loam, 
Medium  loam. 

Stiff  clay,  , 

Good,  . 

Gravelly, 

Poor  clay, 


Farm 

Buildings. 


Ample,  . 


Ample,  . 

Very  good, 

Adequate, 

None, 

Adequate, 

Adequate, 

Indifferent, 

Good,  . 

None,  . 

None  on  farm, 

Ample,  . 

Fair, 

Ample,  . 

Do.  . 

Adequate, 
Ample,  . 

Do.  . 

Not  adequate, 

Middling, 

Ample,  . 

Adequate, 

Do. 

Ample,  . 

I)o.  . 


None  011  school| 
garden. 


Ample,  . 

Adequate, 

Fair, 

Indifferent, 

Adequate, 
Ample,  . 

Do. 

Adequate, 

Do. 

Ample,  . 


When 

Inspcoted. 


! : 1,  17  : 10, 
4:12 


30 : fi 
.3  : 2,  1 : fl 
4:  1L 
1 : 2 
20:  4 
23  : 10 


11  : 5 

7 : 1,  14  : 4, 
13:7,  30:  11 
22  : 4, 11  : 7, 
6 : 0 
2 : 11 

20  : 4,  l : 10 
3 : 2,  29  : 4 
20:9 

8:9 

2:1,3: 3, 
17  : G,  11 : 9 


27 : 1 
10:2 
5:  1,  fi:  3, 
!7  : 4,  27 : 1 ■ 


20:10 
10  : S 


25:5 

11:5 


10:5 
27  : 4,  27  : 


31  : 3,  14:10, 
7:  12 


23  : 8 
29:5 


Agricultural 

Department. 


Satisfactory, 


Fair, 

Very  good, . 

Very  bad,  . 
Fair,  . 

Fair,  . 

Recently 
Fair,  . 
Middling  on 
Report. 
Satisfactory, 

Bad,  . 

Do.  . 

Unsatisfac- 
tory. 
Middling, 
|(Sec  Report), 

Satisfactory, 

Middling,  . 
Satisfactory, 
Do.  \ 
Fair,  . 

Do.  . 

Satisfactory, 

Do. 

Fair,  . 

Do. 

In  some  re- 
spects good, 
in  some  bad. 
Satisfactory, 

Not  entered, 

Fair,  . 


Satisfactory, 
Middling,  . 


Satisfactory. 

Good,. 

Much  im- 
proved. 
Good, 

Fair, . 

Bad,  . 


Profit  or 
Loss  on 
last  Year’s 
Working. 


103  12  0A| 
2 15 


Not  ascer- 
tained. 

1G  9 11 


44 


39  12  li 
25' 17  11 
41  8 • 7 
fi  li  3 

4 19  3 
94  0 3. 

5 0 0 
1-0  17  2, 
20  0 4 

191  3'  2i 


No  balance- 
sheet. 

95  10  1 


10  18  7i 
38  14  4£ 


33  18  C4| 
37  19 


Change  of  agri- 
culturist at 
commence- 
ment of  year. 
Loss. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

Profit. 

Profit. 


Profit. 

Loss. 


Profit. 

Loss. 

Profit. 

Profit. 

Profit. 

Profit. 

Profit. 

Profit. 

Profit. 

Profit. 

Profit. 

Profit. 

Profit. 


First  year  of 
connexion. 
Profit. 


Profit. 

Profit. 


Profit. 

Profit. 

Profit. 

Profit. 

Profit. 

Profit. 


Atliy.- 


Bnilieboro’. 

Ballymoney. 

Bath. 

Caber: 

Cahersherkin. 
Cashel.  . 
Clonkeen. 
Clonkeeukeryl. 

Clcmnoiv. 


Delgany. 

Derrycastle. 

Drumbanagber. 

Dunmanway. 

Favrahy. 

Fc-akle. 

Glandore. 

Gormanstowu. 

Grange. 

Kildinau. 

Kilkenny. 

Kyle  Park. 
Larne. 

Leitrim. 

Li  merick. 


Longhglynn. 
Market  hill. 
Minister. 

Piltowu. 

Poyntzpass. 

Ratoatli. 

Taniokey. 

Tervoe. 

Ulster. 

Whiteckurch. 

Woodpole. 

Woodstock. 


All  the  statistics  in  this  table  will  be  found  in  my  report. — J.  Baldwin. 
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Athy, 

Ordinary. 

Arranmore, 


Ashburton, 
Askill,  . 


Model. 
Ballymoney,  . 


Ballinvally, 
Brusnn,  . 

Beean, 

Bunnacranagh, 

Ballymurry, 

Eallymintan, 

Ballyfeeny, 

Banada,  . 

Ballaghadireen, 


* School  Garden. 
Baran, 


Kildare,  . 

Donegal, 

Monaghan, 

Donegal, 

Queen’s,  . 

Antrim,  . 


Bath,  . t . 

Monaghan, 

Bailieboro', 

Cavan,  . 

BalUnaldll,  . 

Galway,  . 

Eallyearry, 

Antrim,  . 

Ordinary. 

Balleighan, 

Donegal, 

Broomfield, 

Monaghan, 

Ballynencr. 

Tyrone,  . 

Westmeath, 

Mayo, 

Do.  . 
Sligo, 


Do. 

Da. 

Sligo, 

Mayo, 

Cavan, 


eighth  Report  of  Commissioners  [187l. 

II. — Agricultural  Schools 


Extent,  j 
Staluto 
Measure. 


A.  K.  T 
04  (•  20  | 


5 1 0 1 4 
20  0 0 

a i o 

23  S 2 

42  n 0 

48  0 5 

no  o o 

7 2 20 

31  0 0 

‘10  0 


Hoarding. 


G 2 0 

4 1 0 

1 2 18 
2 3 0 


5 1 7 

13  0 0 

1 2 30 

0 10 

35  0 0 I 


Day  Pupils. 
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Description  o 

j 

Farm 

When 

.Condition 

Profit  or 

Farm*. 

Buildings. 

Inspected. 

Agriculture 

last  Year’ 

Obaerration* 

School. 

1 

Dppartmon 

Working. 

A light  loam, 

Adequate,  ant 
well  con- 

0:4,  27:  7, 
27  : 10 

1 

Good, 

£ 3.  d 

107  9 8 

Change  of  Agrlcult 
rlit  at  commer.c 

Model. 
* Athy. 

ment  of  year. 

Obdtnart. 

Arranmore. 

i Partially  re 
claimed  ; 

Adequate,  anc 
in  fair  order 

20:3,  14:7 

Fair,  . 

3 0 O 

Profit. 

j mountain  bo 
Clay  loam, 

Do.  . 

27  : 1,  38  : (1 

Do. 

18  3-1 

Profit. 

Ashburton. 

| Part  poor 
i clay;  part  re 

Inadequate ; 
middling  re- 

13  : fi,  21  : 1 

Pretty  fair, 

20  7 .3 

Profit. 

Aekill. 

claimed  bog. 

pair. 

Clay  loam, 

Adequate ; 
middling  re- 

2 : 2,  28 : (J 
27  : 10 

Progressing 

8 13  2 

Profit. 

Arles. 

Part  clay  loam 
; part  re- 

pair. 

Adequate,  and 
in  good  re- 

18:1,  16;  G 
14: 10 

Good, 

57  15  7* 

Profit. 

Model. 

Ballymoney. 

claimed  bog. 

pair. 

Heavy  clay 
land,  drained 

Adequate ; 
pretty  fair 

28:1,  19:  5, 
20  : 7,  20:  10 

Unsatisfac- 

tory. 

103  12  0£ 

Loss. 

Bath. 

and  im- 

proved. 

repair. 

2fi : 11 

Part  clay, 
; and  part  re- 

Adequate,  and 
in  good  re- 

9 : 2,  20  : 5, 
6 : 7,  27  : 11 

Good. 

4 18  5 

Loss. 

Ballieboro'. 

claimed  bog. 

pair. 

Clay  loam,  . 

Adequate ; fair 
repair. 

25  : 5,  22  : 9 

Do.  . 

89  2 1J 

Profit. 

Ballinaklll. 

Do. 

None  now 

available. 

17  : 1,  15  :G, 
13:10 

Middling,  . 

- 

Farm  not  available 

Ballycarry. 

Do. 

Adequate ; 

17:  2,  12:7 

Good, 

57  19  3 

to  changa  of 
Teachers. 

Profit. 

Ordinary. 

Ballelghan. 

Poor  clay, 

Inadequate ; 

2G  : 1,  22:  G, 

Middling,  . 

Not 

Suspended 

Broomfield. 

20:10 

ascertained. 

since  1 3th 

Part  clay 

land;  part  re- 

Adequate;  fail- 
order. 

23  : 2,  11  : 7 

Good, 

40  G 8 

Oct.,  1871. 
Profit. 

Ballynenor. 

claimed  bos. 

Gravelly  loam. 

Do.  . 

10:2,  30  :C, 

Do.  . 

27  18  1 

Profit. 

Ballinvally. 

Poor  stony 

Do.  . 

30:3,  14:9 

Do.  . 

1G  fi  Si 

Profit. 

Brusna. 

j 

and  improved 
Clay  loam,  . 

Inadequate ; 

29  : 3,  12 : 9 

Do.  . 

6 7 3 

Profit. 

r>rt  clay 

loam;  part  re- 
claimed bog. 
Poor  gravelly 
soil,  cleared 
of  Btonea. 

bad  repair. 
Adequate ; 
middling  re- 
pair. 

15:3,  11:8, 
19:12 

Do.  . 

45  16  64 

Profit. 

Bunnacranagh. 

Adequate;  fair 
repair. 

31 : 3,  15  : D 

Do. 

26  4 34 

Profit. 

lallymurry. 

Gravelly  loam, 

Do.  . . 

31 : 5,  29  : 9 

Fair,  . 

9 0 5 

Profit. 

Ballymintau. 

1 

Poor  0l,y . 
Partially  im- 
proved. 

Do. 

[nadequate ; 
and  in  bad 
repair. 

20  : 4,  28  : 8 

Progressing. 

4 11  0 

Profit.. 

Ballyfeeny. 

Adequate ; 

5 : 3,  11:  8, 

Do.  . 

4 4 9 

Profit. 

middling  re- 

20:12 

&avy  clay 
land. 

None  required. 

30  : 3,  4 : 9 

Fairly  e£Q- 

No  sales. 

— 

Ballaghadineen. 

cient. 

School 

j] 

L 

[ountainbog, 
in  process  of 
reclamation. 

Adequate ; 
and  in  mid- 
dling grdcr. 

25  : 4,  31 : 8 

Progressing. 

11  12  8 

Profit. 

Garden. 

Baran. 

2 A 
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School.  i 

J 

County. 

School  Garden— 
continued. 

Bruckless,  . • I 

lonegal, 

Bamesmore,  . 

Do.  . 

Bunin  ftdden,  . • 

ligo,  . 

Brackley,  . • 

Yrmagh, . 

MODEL. 
Cur  rick,  . 

Fermanagh,  . 

Comagilta, 

Monaghan,  . 

Ordinary. 
Cloukeenkerl,  . 

Galway,  . 

Corracleigli,  . 

Cavan,  . 

Carradoan,  • 

Donegal, 

Creevery, 

Do.  . 

Coolmore,  . 

Do.  . 

Crievc,  , 

Fermanagh, 

Cor  moon, . . 

Monaghan, 

Ca«tlederg(Edwards) 

Tyrone,  , 

Clime,  . . 

Kildare, . 

Cloontagb,  . 

Longford, 

Cloouta,  . 

Mftyo,  . 

CastlfeUackett,  . 

Galway, . 

Carragorra,  , 
Cloglians, 

Mayo,  . 
Do.  . 

Cornafulla,  , 

Roscommon 

Curry,  , , 

Do.  . 

Boarding.  Day  Pupils,  j 


Extent, 

Statute 

Moasuro. 


O to  Ph 


? 0 
I ol 


A.  E.  P- 
0 10 
3.  0 0 

37  2 0 

10  0 


12  2 0 
G 3 20 
5 0 0 

13  2 0 I 
10  2 0 | 
10  3 12  I 


2 1 13 
10  0 0 | 

4 0 0 
19  2 0 


11  0 0 
4 2 0 


IS  3 0 
4 3 0 


I 30  j 
31  j 
30  I 


I W I 

l 24  I 


16 

12 


29 

27 

13 


I io 
5 


54  29  8 | 
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Description  of 

1 

Farm 

When 

Condition 

Profit  or 

Farms. 

Buildings. 

Inspected. 

Agricultural 

Observations 

School. 

Department. 

Working. 

£ s.  d. 

School 

Clay  loam, 
Part  clay;  par 

Adequate ; in 
fair  repair. 
None  yet  crec 

1C  : 5,  17:11 
17:5,18:  11 

Fair,  . 

Do.  . 

Not  ascer- 
tained. 
Do.  . 

First  year  of 
connexion. 

Garden— con. 
Bruckless. 

reclaimed 

bog. 

ted. 

Barnesmore. 

Light  loam, 

Adequate,  ami 
in  fair  order. 

12  : 8, 15  : 12 

Pretty  fair, 

Do.  . 

Do.  . . 

Buniuadden. 

Heavy  clay 
land. 

Inadequate ; 
bad  repair. 

17:10 

Middling,  . 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 

Brackley. 

Part  heavy 
clay,  and  part 

Adequate ; 
fair  order. 

11:5,24:11 

Good,. 

45  11  11$ 

Profit. 

Model. 

Carrick. 

reclaimed 

bog. 

Poor  clay  soil, 

Adequate ; 
middling  re- 

10:5,29:  11 

Pretty  fair, 

11  8 0 

Loss. 

Cornagilta. 

pair. 

Part  gravelly- 
loam  ; part 

Adequate  •, 
bad  repair. 

31 : 5,  25:9 

Middling,  . 

23  10  1$ 

Gain.  Depress- 
ed to  class 

Ordinary. 

Clonkeenkerl. 

bog. 

“ ordinary." 

Reclaimed  bog 

Adequate ; 
fair  order. 

27  : 4,  30  : 8 

Fair,  . 

2 3 0 

Gain. 

Corracleigh 

Do.  . 

22:2,  17:7 

Do. 

8 4 5 

Profit, 

Carradoan. 

Part  clay 

loam ; part 

Adequate ; 
middling  rc- 

22  : 2,  17:7 

Do. 

12  5 3 

Profit. 

Creevery. 

mountain 

>8- 

pair. 

Clay  loam,  . 

Adequate ; 
good  order. 

15:5,  21  : 11 

Good, . . 

37  0 7 

Profit. 

Coolmore. 

Heavy  clay 
land. 

Do.  . 

11  : 5,  24:11 

Do.  . 

43  9 6 

Profit. 

Grieve. 

Poor  gravelly 
soil  requiring 

Do.  . 

10:5,  27:11 

Middling,  . 

31  19  4 

Loss. 

Cormeen. 

much  im- 
provement. 

Clay  soil;  very 
rocky ; re- 
quired much 

Adequate ; 
middling  re- 
pair. 

IS  : 6, 15  : 11 

Good, 

C 11  7$ 

Profit. 

Castlederg 

(Edwards). 

clearing. 

bight  loam,  . 

Adequate ; 

12:1,  7:6, 

Do.  . 

33  5 10 

! Fart  clay  soil ; 
Part  re- 

good  repair. 
Adequate  ; 

31:  10 
21  : 4,  25  : 8 

Fair,  . 

13  7 0 

Profit. 

Cloontagh. 

i 

claimed  bog. 
reclaimed  bog, 

In  progress  of 

14  : 3,  10  : 8, 

Progressing, 

12  1 6 

Profit. 

Shallow  clay 
! 8°ili  resting 
on  rock. 

erection. 
Adequato  and 
in  good  repair. 

14:  12.  . 
29  : 5,  20  : 9 

Good, . 

21  13  O 

Profit. 

Castlehack&ti. 

Hg-ht  loam,  . 
’ortrichloam ; 

Do.  . 

24  : 3,  8 : 9. 

Do-  . 

38  13  10J 

Profit. 

Carragorra. 

24  : 3,  8 : 9. 

Fair,  . 

28  3 2 

Profit. 

Cloghans. 

claimed  bog. 
uSMloam,  . 

Do.  . 

1 : 6,  29  : 9. 

Do. 

12  6 

Profit. 

Cornafulla. 

Part  light 
loam ; part 
Poor  sandy 
soil. 

inadequate ; 
fair  repair. 

5 : 3,  11 : 8, 
19:12. 

Fair,  . 

14  8 8 

Profit. 

Curry. 

2 A 2 
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County. 


1 

.. 

A.  R. 

Ordinary — con. 
Carrowroe,  . • S 

iligo,  - 

4 3 

Culfadda, 

Do.  . 

15  0 

Carrickboy,  • • * 

)onegal, 

2 2 

Cultibo,  . ■ • ' 

ilayo,  . 

1 0 

C'loonlougli,  . • ’ 

Sligo, 

4 0 

Curraglnnore,  . . 1 

Cloonncool, 

Galway,  . 
Sligo, 

5 0 
8 0 

Scnooii  Garden. 
Convoy,  . . ■ 1 

Donegal, 

0 1 

Castlcfln,  No.  1,  • 1 

Do.  . • • 

0 3 

Clare, 

Tyrone,  . 

o : 

Model. 

Dunlewy, 

Donegal, 

13 

Ordinary. 

Drumbauagher, 

Armagh, 

1 

Drung,  . 

Cavan,  . . 

11 

Dvumuafera, 

Tyrone,  . 

10 

Delganv,  . 

Wicklow, 

3 

Drumadorn,  . 

Leitrim, . 

1) 

Doo  Castle, 

Mayo,  . 

1 

Derrinacarta  . 

Do.  . 

2 

Uoonflin, 

. Sligo,  . 

. 3 

School  Garden. 
Derrycughan,  . 

. Armagh, 

0 

Drumavish, 

. Donegal, 

0 

Model. 
Enniskillen,  . 

. Fermanagh,  . 

3 
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Farm 

Condition 

Description  of 

When 

Observations. 

Farms. 

Buildings. 

Inspected. 

Agricultural 

School. 

Department 

j Working. 

£ s.  a. 

Ordinary— 

Gravelly  loam 

Adequate,  and 

11:3,18:8, 

Good, . 

23  11  5 

Profit. 

continued. 

Carrowroe. 

in  fair  repair 

10:12 

Poorclaylantl, 

Inadequate ; 

14  : 3,  10  : 8 

Middling,  . 

14  15  Oj 

Profit. 

Culfadda. 

! l>ut  slightly 
| improved. 

bad  repair. 

14:12 

Clay  loam,  . 

Adequate ; 
fair  repair. 

13:5,  20:11 

Fair,  . 

16  12  3 

Profit. 

Carrickhoy. 

Peuty  and 

None  yet 

28  : 3,  12  : 9 

Uusatiafac- 

No  account, 

Farm  the  sub- 

Cultibo. 

rocky  soil. 

erected. 

tory. 

ject  of  litiga- 
tion. 

First  year  of 
connexion. 

Poor  stony 
land. 

Adequate ; 
fair  order. 

18  : 3,  19  :fi, 
21  : 12 

Middling,  . 

Do.  . 

Cloonlough. 

Poor  clay  soil, 

Do.  . 

27:5,23:9 

Fair,  . 

20  14  6 

Profit. 

Curraghmore. 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 

12  : 8,  19  : 12 

Do. 

No  account, 

First  year  of 

Cloonacool. 

| Clay  loam,  . 

connexion. 

School 

Garden-. 

Do... 

17:2,12:7 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 

No  sales  of  pro- 

Convoy. 

duce;  all  used 
by  family. 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 

16:2,  10:7, 

Fair,  . 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 

Castlefin,  No.  1. 

16  :11 

Do.  . 

Adequate ; 

17  : 5,  15:11 

Do. 

Do.  . 

First  year  of 

Clare 

Mountain  bog, 

middling  re- 
pair. 

connexion. 

Model. 

Adequate ; 

21  :2,  13:  7 

Do.  . 

17  2 

Profit. 

Dunlewy. 

in  process  of 
reclamation, 

('lay  loam,  . 

fair  repair. 

Ordinary. 

Do.  . 

25  : 1,  22  : G, 
19  : 10. 

29  -4,  7:7, 

Do.  . 

4 4 6 

Profit. 

Drumbanagher. 

Gravelly  loam, 

Do.  . 

Do. 

55  5 2 

Profit. 

Drung. 

Poor  clay  land, 

29:11. 

Do.  . 

23:1,  19:6, 

Good, 

47  16  6 

Profit. 

Drumnafern. 

Clay  loam,  . 

None  now  on 

27  :1,  0 ■ 6, 

Middling,  . 

Not  ascer- 

School  and 

pelgany. 

Part  poor  clay; 

farm. 

30  : 10 

tained. 

farm  changed 
to  a less  fa- 
vourable loca- 
tion. 

Inadequate  ; 

22  : 4,  26  : 8 

Do. 

Do.  . 

Ceased  opera- 

Drumadorn. 

part  reclaimed 

bad  repair. 

tion  at  end 

bog. 

of  this  year. 

Clay  loam,  . 

Adequate ; 

16.3,  18:  8, 

Good, 

8 1 7j 

Profit. 

Doo  Castle. 

lair  repair. 

15  : 12 

Iteclaimedbog, 

Do.  . . . 

30:3,  14:!) 

Fair.  . 

15  18.  4 

Profit. 

perrinaearta. 

Poor  shallow 

Do.  . 

10:3,  14:8, 

Do.  . 

20  10  11 

Profit. 

Doonfliu. 

clay  resting 
on  rock. 

Clay  loam,  . 

18  :11 

School 

Garden. 

Do.  . . . 

24  : 1,  21:  6, 

Do.  . 

No -account, 

Produce  all  used 

perrycuglian. 

Do.  . 

18  :10. 

by  teacher’s 
family. 

Do.  . 

15  : 2,  10  : 7, 
16:11 

Good, 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 

Drumavlsb. 

Vegetable 

loam. 

Model. 

None  yet 

25:11 

Progressing, 

Do.  . 

First  year  of 

Enniskillen. 

erected. 

operation. 
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Extent, 

Statuto 

Measure. 


I 

1 

Ordinary. 
Esker,  No.  2,  . 

Galway, 

Eadestown, 

Kildare, . 

Finnoe,  . 

Tipperary, 

Model. 

Garryblll, 

Carlow,  . 

Glanduff, 

Roscommon,  . 

Ordinary. 
Gushedy, . 

Fermanagh,  . 

Geevagli,  . 

Sligo, 

School  Garden. 
Glasnevin, 

Dublin,  . 

Ordinary. 
Hill  Hall, 

Down,  . . . 1 

Model. 

Kilkenny, 

Kilkenny, 

Kyle  Park, 

Tipperary, 

Ordinary. 
Kilcogy,  . 

Cavan,  . 

Kilcloon,  . . 

Meath,  . 

Keadue,  . 

Donegal, 

Kinrara,  . , 

Galway,  . 

Killasolan, 

Do.  . 

Kilrasheiter,  . 

Sligo,  , 

Kilmovee,  , 

Mayo,  , , . 

Killybegs, 

Donegal, 

Kilnaleck,  , 

Cavan,  . » 

Model. 
Leitrim,  . 

Leitrim, 

Lame,  , , 

Antrim, . , . 

Loughashe, 

Tyrone, . 

Ordinary. 

Lack, 

Fermanagh,  . 

8 3 30 
3 1 30 
5 0 0 

11  2 10 
20  3 10 


3 0 0 

1 2 19 

10  0 

79  0 34 
20  0 0 


2 0 0 
18  0 0 

19  0 0 
3 10 
13  0 0 
8 0 0 

3 2 20 


7 0 38 
90  0 0 


|GoaU| 

12 


26 

6 8 0 I 7 


80 

70 


Day  Pupils. 


I 47 

61 

25 

40 

60 

N| 
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Description  of 

Farm 

When 

Observations. 

Farms. 

Buildings. 

Inspeotod. 

Agricultural 

School. 

Dopartment. 

| Working. 

i 

Gravelly  loam 

Adequate ; 
good  order. 

26:5,  23;  9 

Good, 

£ s.  a. 

Ordinary. 
Esker,  No.  2. 

Clay  loam,  . 

Poor  gravelly 
soil. 

Inadequate ; 

bad  repair. 
None  yet  avail- 
able. 

28:7,  3:  11 
24:  5,  21:9 

Progressing 
Middling,  . 

No  account 
Do.  . 

First  year  of 
operation. 
Do.  . 

Eadestown. 

Fiuuoe. 

Light  loam,  . 

Adequate ; 
good  repair. 

4 : 2,  28  : 6, 
26 : 10 

Good, 

36  2 1 

Profit. 

Model. 

Garryhill. 

Do.  . . 

Adequate ; 

31  : 3,  15:9 

Fair,  . 

80  6 4 

Profit. 

Gland  off. 

Poor  heavy 
clay, partial- 
ly drained. 

Adequate ; 
middling  re- 
pair. 

12:5,  23:11 

Do.  . 

5 3 7J- 

Profit.  Fail- 
ure of  flax 
reduced  the 

Ordinary. 

Gushedy. 

Light  calcare- 
ous loam. 

Adequate ; 
good  repair. 

13:  0,  IS:  8, 
22:12 

Good, 

5 10  10 

profit. 

Profit. 

Geevagh. 

School 

Rich  clay 
loam. 

Do.  . 

8 : 2,  3 : 5, 
24:  7,  23:  8, 

Fair,  . 

18  14  2 

Profit. 

Garden. 

Glasnevin. 

Clay  loam,  . 

Inadequate ; 

9: 11 

20:1,  10:  6, 

Do.  . 

No  balance 

Change  ofTeach- 

Ordinary. 
Hill  Hall. 

fair  repair. 

sheet. 

ors  in  April  of 

Heavy  clay 

Adequate  ; 

5 : 4,  25  : 7, 

Good, 

94  0 34 

this  year. 

Model. 

Kilkenny. 

good  repair. 

25:10 

Part  poor  clay; 
part  reclaim- 

Do.  . 

24:  5,  21  : 9 

Fair,  . 

8 0 0 

Profit. 

Kyle  Park. 

ed  bog. 

Part  gravelly 

Inadequate ; | 

28:4,  6:10 

Pretty  fair. 

2 17  8 

Loss. 

Ordinary-. 

Kilcogy. 

soil ; part  re- 

middling  re- 

claimed  bog. 
Clay  loam,  . 

pair. 

Adequate ; 
fair  order. 

13:1,  10  : G, 

Fair,  . 

11  14  7 

Kilcloon. 

Light  loam ; 
part  reclaim- 

7:10 

Do.  . 

20  : 2,  14  : 7 

Do.  . 

21  17  0 

Profit. 

Keaduc. 

ed  bog. 
Calcareous 
gravel. 

Do.  . 

30 : 5,  27  : 9 

Do.  . 

8 18  4 

Profit. 

Kinvara. 

Heavy  clay 

Do.  . 

27:  5,  28  : 9 

Do.  . 

19  IS  3 

Profit. 

Killasolan. 

Clay  loam,  . 

Do.  . 

10  : 3,  14  : 8 

Do.  . 

34  15  !) 

Profit. 

Kilrusheitcr. 

Part  gravelly 

Do.  . 

29  : 3,  13  : 9 

Do.  . 

33  13  7* 

Profit. 

Kilmovee. 

soil ; part  re- 
claimed hoc. 

Part  • clay 

Adequate ; 

16:5,  17:  11 

Progressing 

5 8 5 

Profit. 

Ivillybegs. 

loam ; part 
moory  soil. 
Part  clay  soil; 

middling  re- 
pair. 

Do. 

29:  4,  6:10 

, satisfacto- 
rily. 

Do.  . 

No  balance 

First  year  of 
operation. 

Kilnaleek. 

part  low 
moory  soil. 

sheet. 

•fart  heavy 

Adequate ; 

24 : 4,  29  : 8 

Fair,  . 

26  0 4 

Profit. 

Leitrim. 

day ; part 
peaty  soil. 

good  repair. 

Clay  loam,  . 

Do.  . 

17:1,  14:  6, 

Do.  . 

10  17  2J 

Profit. 

Larne. 

Reclaimed 

mountain 

Do.  . 

13:10 
23:2,  11:7 

Good, 

87  17  11* 

Profit. 

Loughashe. 

bog. 

Light  loam,  . 

Adequate ; 

12 : fi,  23:11 

Fair,  . 

56  5 9* 

Profit. 

Ordinary. 

Lack. 

middling  re- 

pair. 
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School. 

County. 

Extent, 

Statute 

Measure. 

o 

A.  It.  1’. 

Ordinary — con. 

8 0 0 JJ 

Lehinch,  . • - 

Mayo,  . 

Lifianiska 

Do.  . 

i :t  o 

Lisnadill,  t 

Armagh, 

7 0 ‘20  : 

School  Garden. 

L.  Glynn, 

Roscommon,  . 

0 2 U 

Longford, 

Longford, 

0 1 88 

Ordinary. 

Mount  Allen, . 

Roscommon,  . 

4 3 10 

Monragh, 

Cavan, 

14  0 0 

Meenaslieve,  . 

1 Do.  . 

a l o 

School  Garden. 

Moy, 

Tyrone, 

0 2 0 

Markethill,  . 

Armagh, 

0 1 0 1 

Ordinary. 

Xew  Mills, 

Tyrone, 

5 l 36 

Fsrkanaur,  . 

Do.  . 

2 0 30 

Powelsboro',  . 

Sligo, 

2 2 15 

Foyntzpass,  . 

Armagh, 

2 0 10 

Frizon,  . 
Quigibar, 

Mayo,  . 

0 2 0 

Sligo,  . 

2 2 22 

Model. 

Raban,  . 

King’s,  . 

12  3 0 

Ordinary. 

Rathcline, 

Longford, 

7 0 0 

Ratoatb, 

Meath,  . 

7 2 20 

Rath,  . 

Queen's, 

2 1 0 

Rooskey, 

Mayo, 

3 a o 

Slalla,  . 

Roscommon,  . 

. 1L  0 0 

Stonepirk, 

Longfofd, 

2 1 28 

Pupils. 

Boarding. 

Day  Pupils. 

| Free. 

1 

& 

o 

*5  I 'l 

1 ilJ 
£ 

1 

Gont.l 

INon  e 


11 
! 1G 


S | 6 


10 

GO 

42 
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Farm 

Condition 

Description  of 

When 

Farms. 

Buildings. 

Inspected. 

-Agricultural 

Observations. 

School. 

Department. 

Working. 

£ S.  cl. 

Ordinary — 

Light  loam,  . 

Adequate ; 
fair  repair. 

28  : 3,  12  : 9 

Good, . 

37  7 • 0 j 

Profit. 

continued. 

Lchinch. 

Do.  . 

Inadequate ; 
bad  repair. 

24  : 3,  8 : 9 

Middling,  . 

No  balance- 
sheet. 

Change  of 
teacher  in 

Lisaniska. 

Poor  clay  soil, 

Inadequate ; 
middling  re- 

17:  6,17:10 

Progressing, 

Do.  . 

Nov.  last. 
First  year  of 
connexion. 

Lisnadill. 

School 

Vcgetableloam, 

Nonercquired, 

11  : 4,  13:9 

Good, . 

4 9 10 

Garden. 
I*.  Glynn. 
Longford. 

Rich  clay  loam, 

Adequate ; 
good  repair. 

19  : 4,  24  : S 

Do. 

7 14  0 

Profit. 

Part  heavy 
day;  part 

Do.  . . 

24  : 4,  29  : 8 

Do. 

13  15  ■ 2 

Profit. 

Ordinart. 
Mount  Allen. 

deep  hog. 
Part  calcareous 
loam ; part 

Adequate;  fair 
order;  recently 

26:  4,  1 : 9 

Progressing, 

13  0 10 

Profit. 

Honragli. 

reclaimed 

bog. 

enlarged 

Part  alluvial 

Do.  . 

1 : 9 

Do.  . 

No  balance- 

First  year  of 

Meenaslieve. 

meadow;  part 

connexion. 

reclaimed  bog. 
Rich  clay  loam, 

School 

Adequate ; 

20 : 6,  12  : 10 

Good, 

Do.  . 

All  produce 

Moy. 

Do.  . 

good  order. 

used  by  family. 

None  required, 

19  : 7 

Fair,  . 

Do.  . 

First  year  of 

Mavkethill. 

connexion. 

Ordinary 
New  Mills. 

Poor  clay  soil, 

Adequate ; 

21 : 1,  20:  6, 

Do.  . 

31  14  6 

Profit. 

middling  re- 

12  : 10 

Clay  loam, 

Adequate ; 

23  : 1,  19  : 6, 

Do. 

5 9 8j 

Profit. 

Parkanaur. 

Part  poor 

good  repair. 

11 : 10 

None  erected 

1(5  : 3,  17  : 8, 

Do.  . 

12  3 6£ 

Profit. 

gravel ; part 
reclaimed 
bog. 

Light  loam,  . 

on  far  m ; 
teacher  resides 
at  some  dis- 
tance. 

19  : 12 

Adequate ; 

25  : 1,  22  : (i, 

Do.  v 

9 0 3 

Profit. 

Poyntzpass. 

Clay  loam,  . 

good  order. 

19:10 

None  required, 

27  : 3,  1 1 : 9 

Good, 

4 15  6 

Profit. 

Prison. 

Clay  loam; 

Adequate ; 

25  : 3,  9:9 

Do.  . 

No  balance- 

First  rear  of 

Quigibnr. 

part  unre- 
claimed moor. 

good  repair. 

sheet. 

connexion. 

Model. 

Clay  loam,  . 

Do.  . 

2 : 6,  1 : 12 

Unaulisfac- 

No  account, 

Farm  not  yet 

Kalian. 

Part  clay 

tory. 

restored  to 
connexion 
with  the 
school. 

Ordinary. 

Adequate ; 

21 : 4,  25  : 3 

Pretty  fair, 

13  9 7 

Profit. 

Hath  dine. 

loam ; part 

fair  order. 

reclaimed 

bog. 

Clay  loam,  . 

Adequate ; 

4:7,  10:  11 

Do. 

Ratoath. 

Gravelly  loam. 

bad  repair. 
Adequate ; 

6 : 4,  26  : 7, 

Good, 

5 18  5 

Profit. 

Rath. 

Reclaimed  bog, 

good  order. 
Adequate ; 

28  : 10 
16:3,  17  : 8, 

Do.  . 

8 10  0 

Profit. 

Ilooskey. 

Poor  clay  soil, 

fair  order. 

15:  12 

Adequate ; 

20  : 4,  28  :8 

Pretty  fair, 

9 1 11 

Profit. 

Slaltu. 

Clay  loam,  . 

- 

Do.  . 



19:  4,  24:8 

Do.  . 

14  15  8J 

Profit. 

Stonepavk. 
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Livk  Stock.  j 

Pupils. 

1 

1 

1 

oarding.  | 

Day  Pupils,  | 

SCHOOL. 

i 

County. 

Statute 

Measuro. 

Cattlo. 

t 

S 

Poultry. 

tfa 

£ 

£ 

& 

K 

a 

o 

Present. 

! 

|i 

a.  it.  r. 

ModeIi. 

Templeilouglas, 

Donegal.  . 

20  0 0 

G 

2 

20 

i 

■ 

G 

4 

OHDI>*AKT. 

Taniobey, 

Armagh,  . 

7 0 0 

4 

2 

80 

32 

1G 

■ i 

Tc-imon,  . 

Cavan,  . . 

25  3 20 

10 

5 

50 

l 

65 

28 

1 

T nllycarson.  . . 

Do.  . . . 

15  0 0 

11 

« 

30 

i 

2G 

1G 

key. 

1* 

Tooban,  . .. 

Donegal,  . 

•1  0 0 

9 

46 

13 

Tubber,  . . . 

Clare,  . • 

8 0 0 

5 

G 

4 

30 

1 

25 

13 

Twomilehouse, 

Kildare,  » 

4 3 17 

3 

18 

1 

Don- 

key. 

1G 

5 

i 

Tiennaghan,  . 

Do.  , r 

2 0 30 

1 

1 

14 

20 

10 

. 

Tur  lough,  , 

Mayo,  . , 

20  0 0 

6 

1G 

2 

20 

35 

11 

Tullyclevaun, 

Leitrim,  . 

6 0 0 

11 

3 

40 

25 

7 

• 

Model. 
Ulster,  . 

Antrim,  . , 

10G  2 35 

26 

GO 

6 

4 

l 

IS 

on 

e. 

Woodpole,  , 

Meath,  . , 

15  0 28 

3 

G 

2 

5G 

1 

Don 

key 

38 

14 

8 

"Woodstock,  , 

Kilkenny,  , 

8 2 85 

3 

2 

40 

1 

20 

11 

8 

Oedinahy. 

Williamstown, 

Galway,  , 

9 0 0 

1 2 

I 

1 

20 

28 

9 
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Description  of 

Farm 

When 

Farms. 

Buildings. 

Inspected. 

Agricultural 

Observations. 

School. 

Department. 

Working. 

* 

£ s.  d. 

Poor  clay  soil, 
very  eleva- 

Adequate ; 
in  fair  repair. 

4 : 1,  18  : 2, 
13  : 7 

Good, 

2 19  8 

Profit. 

Model. 

Templedouglns. 

ted  and  ex- 

posed. 

Medium  clay 
soil. 

Do.  . 

24  : 1,  21 : 6, 
18:10 

Do. 

10  18  7* 

Profit. 

Ohdixa  ht. 
Taniokey. 

UO..  . 

Adequate ; 
middling  re- 

9 : 2,  7 : 7, 
27  : 11 

Middling,  . 

27  10  9J 

Profit. 

Termon. 

pair. 

Part  rocky 
m ountai  n 

Inadequate ; 
bad  repair. 

26  : 4,  30  : 8 

Fair,  . 

23  12  4 

Profit. 

Tuliycasson. 

pasture;  part 
reclaimed 
bog. 

Medium  clay 
soil. 

Adequate ; 
fair  order. 

24  : 2,  1R  : 7 

Do. 

9 11  2J- 

Profit 

Tooban. 

Part  clay 
loam  ; part 

Do.  . 

30  : 5,  27:9 

Good, 

79  11  7J- 

Profit. 

Tubber. 

partially  re- 

claimed  bog. 
Clay  loam,  . 

Do.  , 

4 : 4,  21  : 7, 
3:11 

Fair,  . 

11  11  7* 

Profit. 

Twomilehouse. 

Rich  clay 
loam. 

Adequate ; 
bad  repair. 

7 : 2,  1 : 7, 
2:11 

Do. 

19  11  7 

Profit. 

Tiermaghan. 

Part  poor 
gravel;  part 

Do.  . 

27:  3,  11  : 9 

Middling,  . 

.526 

Profit. 

Turlough. 

moory  soil. 
Part  poor  clay; 

Adequate ; 

25  : 4,  30  : 8 

Fair,  . 

37  6 3 

Profit. 

Tullyclevaun. 

part  moory 

middling  re- 

soil. 

pair 

Very  heavy 

Adequate ; 

19  : 1,  15  : 6, 

Do.  . 

11  15  3 

Model. 

Ulster. 

clay  soil. 

good  repair. 

18  : 10 

Poor  gravelly 
soil. 

Do.  . 

10:2,  30:6, 
5:10 

Good, 

33  18  6} 

Profit. 

Woodpole. 

Medium  clay 
soil. 

Do.  . 

5 : 4,  25  : 7, 
25:10 

Fair,  . 

37  19  5 

Profit. 

Woodstock. 

Do.  . 

Inadequate ; 

23:3,  S:  9 

Do. 

21  9 11 

Profit. 

middling  re- 

, — 

pair. 
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SCHOOL. 

County. 

Extent. 

Live  Stock.  j 

Pupils. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Si 

Poultry. 

oartling.  j 

Day  Pupils. 

Animals. 

Free. 

(2 

a 

o 

£ It 

fa  w 

A.  1 

. 

Ballanruan, 

Clare,  ... 

n 

1 

8 

7 

38 

1 

134 

>9  05 

Ballygloss, 

Kilkenny, 

3 

3 2 

4 

1 

20 

1 

loll- 

C9 

28  29 

icy. 

Bullyliass, 

Cork, 

lfl 

0 

0 

4 

8 

4 

182 

65  88 

Bnllvsnggart,  . 

Waterford,  . 

12 

0 

0 

3 

3 

7 

1 

65 

44  32 

Cnliir, 

Tipperary,  . 

0 

3 

0 

200 

71  51 

Caliirsherkin,  . 

Clare,  . 

20 

0 

0 

6 

2 

1 

30 

1 

160 

53  5C 

Clonkcen, 

Cork,  . . 

8 

0 

0 

7 

6 

30 

1 

148 

59  3 

Clouuiore, 

Kilkenny, 

3 

1 

0 

•2 

1 

1 

84 

37  3 

key. 

Derrycastle,  . 

Tipperary, 

18 

1 

22 

4 

11 

1 

15 

1 

75 

40  3 

Dirreendarrali, 

Kerry,  . 

4 

0 

0 

3 

1 

24 

1 

135 

52  G 

key. 

Dromandoora,  * 

Clare,  . 

213 

0 

0 

6 

5 

n 

20 

1 

65 

25  3 

Lunmanway,  . 

Cork, 

12 

0 

0 

4 

8 

1 

i 

100 

89 

3 

Farraliy,  . 

Do.  . 

•18 

3 

8 

8 

30 

lfi 

30 

1 

Scl 

ool 

inoperativ 

Feakle,  . 

Clare, 

14 

2 

18 

7 

8 

10 

1 

173 

74 

6 

Foynes,  . 

Limerick, 

" Affiliated" 

to 

Jit. 

Trei 

dm 

(1  fl 

rm. 

05 

60 

8 

No  lane 

nor 

live 

sto 

k. 

Freemount, 

Cork, 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

20 

• 

132 

74 

6 

Glandorc, 

Do.  . 

24 

3 

8 

!) 

12 

a 

13 

1 

122 

46 

17 

Glengarra, 

Waterford, 

20 

0 

0 

a 

1L 

3 

21 

1 

1 

2 

72 

37 

42 

Gormanstowii, 

Tipperary, 

47 

2 

23 

n 

21 

11 

22 

3 

92 

41 

48 

Grange,  . 

Waterford,  . 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

00 

43 

35 

I)m 

key 

22 

Kildinan, 

Cork, 

11 

2 

0 

i 

24 

1 

66 

24 

Do 

Killacolla, 

Limerick, 

10 

0 

0 

4 

2 

4 

1 

12 

48 

46 

Do 

Lansdowne, 

' Kerry,  . 

7 

0 

(1 

4 

1 

1 

14 

1 

83 

36 

Loghill,  . 

j Limerick, 

1 

1 

11 

38 

33 
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Farm 

Condition 

Profit  or 

Description  of 

When 

of 

Loss  on 

Observations. 

Farms. 

Buildings. 

Inspected. 

Agricultural 

last  Year's 

School. 

Department. 

Working. 

£ s.  (1 

Gravelly  soil, 
ami  rocky. 

Defective, 

31st  May  and 
29tli  Sept. 

Fair,  . 

37  19  74 

Profit. 

Ballanruan. 

Poor  clay  soil, 

Do. 

May,  October, 
and  Dec. 

Pretty  good; 
improving. 

3 5 7- 

Profit. 

Ballyglosa. 

Clay  soil;  in 

None  as  yet; 

May,  duly, 

Good  for 

34  10  3 

Profit. 

Ballyliass. 

pretty  good 

likely  soon 

and  Oct. 

time  in 

condition. 

to  be  pro- 
vided. 

operation. 

Killy  moor, 
undergoing 

Fair  accom- 
modation. 

March,  Sept, 
and  Dec. 

Farm  im- 
proved. 

13  10  1 

Profit. 

Ballysaggart. 

reclamation. 
Good  laud.  . 

Temporary,  . 

May,  October, 

2 18  7 

Profit. 

Caliir. 

Good, 

mid  Dee. 

Part  bog  and 

Sufficient  in 

June  and  Oct. 

Fair ; im- 

0  « 7 

Profit. 

Cahirsherkin. 

part  clay  soil. 

extent;  not 

proved. 

well  placed. 

Medium  soil, 

Fair  accom- 

May (inciden- 

Farm much 

3 5 2 

Profit. 

Clonkeen. 

modation  ; 

tal),  June, 

improved. 

not  well  ar- 
ranged. 

and  Sept. 

Clay  loam ; 

Good  for  ex- 

May, October, 

Very  good, 

14  4 n 

Profit. 

Clonmore. 

good  land. 

tent. 

and  Dec. 

Medium  soil, 

Very  good,  . 

May,  July,  Oct., 

Very  fair,  . 

10  0 11 

Loss. 

Derrycustle. 

and  Dec. 

Reclaimed  bog 

Not  quite  suf- 

March, June, 

Creditable. 

19  13  4 

Profit. 

Dirreendarrah. 

and  moor. 

ficient. 

and  Oct. 

Hilly  and  gra- 

Defective, 

May  and  Sept. 

Not  good ; 

29  7 14 

Profit. 

Dromandoora. 

velly  land. 
Light  soil,  . 

a little  im- 
provement. 

Very  good,  . 

June,  Sept., 

Good, 

23  7 10 

Loss. 

Dunmanway. 

Very  poor  soil 

and  Nov. 

Do.  . 

March,  June, 

Improving 

44  5 C 

Profit. 

Farraliy. 

naturally. 
Good  land,  . 

Sept.,  anil 
December. 

steadily. 

Sufficient, 

May,  Sept., 

Very  lair ; 

39  12  C 

Profit. 

Feakle. 

and  Dec. 

improv- 

ing. 

• — 

— 

May,  July,  and 

Progress. 

— 

— 

Fojmes. 

< letober. 

Good  land,  . 

Good  for  ex- 

March, Julj', 

Farm  good ; 

25  13  0 

Profit. 

Freemount. 

tent. 

and  October. 

class  im- 

Medium soil, 

Very  good,  . 

May,  June, 

proving. 

Good, 

25  17  11 

Profit. 

Glandore. 

Do.  . 

and  Nov. 

Good,  . 

March,  Sept., 

Very  fair ; 

10  14  4 

Profit. 

Glengarra. 

Strong  clay 

ami  Dec. 

improved. 

Very  good,  . 

May,  October, 

Very  good, 

44  8 7 

Profit. 

Gormanstown. 

land. 

ancl  Dec. 

Medium  soil, 

Defective, 

March,  Sept. 

Good;  much 

0 6 3 

Profit. 

Grange. 

and  Dec. 

improved. 

Reclaimed 

Fair  accom- 

March, Sept., 

Fair ; im- 

4  19  3 

Profit. 

Kildinan. 

moor  land. 

modation. 

ancl  Dec. 

proving. 

Good  land,  . 

Do.  . 

May,  July, 

Creditable, . 

35  17  8i 

Profit. 

Killacoila. 

Reclaimed  bog 

Not  sufficient, 

and  Oct. 
March,  June, 

Do. 

25  6 8 

Profit. 

Lansdovme. 

and  rocky 
pasture. 

and  October. 

No  land  ntta 
School — “ aflili 
Trenchnrd  far 

died  to  this 

July  and  Oct. 

Fair  pro- 

_ 

— 

Logliill. 

atcdM  to  Mount 

gress. 
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School. 

County. 

Extent. 

Live  Stock.  j 

Pupils.  j 

•airiro 

Ph 

8 

ja 

in 

.5? 

E 

t 

| 

Ph 

Boarding,  j 

Day  Pupils,  j 

Draught 

Animals. 

Fre  c. 

£ 

a 

O 

£ 

"=5 

A. 

n.  p. 

Mount  Trenchard,  . 

Limerick, 

30 

o o 

7 

7 

30 

2 

2 

No 

day 

6Cil 

ool. 

Moveen,  . . 

Clare,  . . 

11 

0 0 

■1 

2 

20 

2 

107 

36 

43 

Mungcet, . 

Limeriok, 

70 

3 3 

32 

5 

24 

24 

4 

14 

11 

98 

50 

33 

9 

P. 

Tea 

cher 

s. 

Munster,  . . 

Cork, 

120 

3 17 

52 

47 

0 

20 

4 

14 

23 

Nod 

ay  hc 

lool. 

14 

P. 

Tea 

clier 

s. 

Newmarket,  . 

Do.  . 

15 

1 2D 

2 

4 

8 

30 

282 

101 

68 

1‘arteen,  . 

Clare,  . . 

2 

1 7 

2 

2 

12 

1 

130 

48 

34 

Don- 

Uoy. 

Piltown,  . 

Kilkenny, 

8 

1 20 

C, 

5 

1 

93 

43 

42 

Sallybank, 

Clare, 

1G 

0 0 

3 

11 

30 

1 

114 

51 

52 

Scropul,  . 

Do.  . 

1 

2 0 

2 

1 

10 

59 

28 

29 

Shaiiagolden,  . 

Limerick,  , 

No  land. 

1 

No 

live 

8tOC 

k. 

141 

G7 

51 

Sneem,  , 

Kerry,  , 

6 

0 0 

3 

• 

6 

• 

197 

83 

95 

Tervoe,  . 

Limerick, 

23 

2 21 

3 

25 

10 

l 

119 

48 

38 

Don- 

key. 

Tullycrine,  , 

Clare,  . 

6 

2 35 

1 

2 

24 

1 

96 

87 

38 

Whltechnrcli,  . 

Kilkenny, 

8 

0 15 

2 

4 

1 

61 

19 

23 

l)on 

. 

key 
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Description  of 
Farms. 

Farm 

Buildings. 

Condition 

! When 

| Inspected. 

of 

Agricultural 

Loss  on 
last  Year’s 

Observations. 

School. 

1 

Department. 

Working. 

£ s.  d. 

| 

$ Clay  soil,  \ 
\ gravelly. 

Very  good,  . 

May,  July,  and 
Oct. 

Fair ; im- 
proved. 

59  10  0 

I Profit. 

Mt.  Trencliard. 

Fart  clay  soil, 
and  part  re- 

Defective, 

Juno  and  Oct. 

Do.  . 

35  17  G 

! Profit. 

Moreen. 

claimed  bog. 
Strong  clay 
soil. 

Very  good,  . 

May,  July,  Oct. 
| and  Dec. 

Very  good, 

191  3 

Profit. 

Mungref. 

Sandy  loam  for 

Do.  . 

W.  Boyle  re- 

Do. 

95  10  1 j 

Profit. 

Munster. 

the  most  part 

sideH  at  this 
farm. 

| Good  laud,  . ; 

Defective, 

March,  July, 
•and  Oct. 

Pretty  good, 

44  19  11  | 

Profit. 

Newmarket. 

Very  good  laud,' 

Fair  accom- 

May,  Sep.  and 

Much  im- 

19  12  m 

Parteen. 

modation. 

Dec. 

proved. 

Free  and  loamy  i 

Good  accom- 

May,  Oct.  and 

Very  good, 

12  17 

Piltown. 

sou. 

modation. 

Dec. 

! Medium  soil, . 

Good  build- ! 

May,  Sep.  and 

Good ; im- 
proving. 

5 12 

Profit. 

Sallybauk. 

i Bog  laud;  part 
\ reclaimed. 

mgs. 

Dec. 

Temporary,  . 

June  and  Oct. 

Creditable, 

15  18  10 

Profit. 

Scropul. 

| Nil, 

| Nil, 

May,  July,  and 

Pupils  fair 





Slianagoldeu. 

! Affiliated  to  M 

ount  Trenchnrd 

Oct. 

for  time 

fa 

Reclaimed  bog, 

rm. 

under  in- 
struction. 

Very  limited; 

March,  June, 

Very  good, 

12  0 5 

! Prolit. 

Sneem. 

and  rocky  pas- 

, good  for  ex- 

and  Oct. 

, ture. 

! tent. 

Clay  soil, 

.Very  good. 

May,  July,  Oct. 

Do.  . 

i 38  14  44  Profit. 

Ter  vo  e. 

and  Dec. 

;Reclaimed  bog, 
! Clay  soil, 

Limited ; about 
to  be  enlarged. 

Juno  and  Oct. 

Good, 

8 9 6 

■ Profit. 

Tullycrine. 

Defective,  and 

May,  Oct.  and 

Fair,  . 

18  0 0 

Profit. 

Whitechureh. 

i 

in  bad  order. 

Dec. 
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36 
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S3 

100 

83 

1 11  1 

Do. 

Gnlgorm,  . 

Pres 

- 

SO 

? 

10 

13  1 

_ 

Do. 

Pnrtglenone, 

- 

Pres 

Pres 

Due 

To 

‘oi 

1 6 8 

z 

- 

Garragliy,  East, 

Uu 

Pres 

- 

87 

36 

m 

10 

- 

Do. 

- 

Bridge  End, 

- 

Pres 

Pres 

69 

87 

100 

37 

1 o 'o 

- 

Dm.’  . ev 

E.C 

- 

E.C 

- 

61 

21 

88 

28 

}l  811 

- 

z 

- 

Do.  . 

E.C. 

- 

Pres 

Pres 

- 

139 

139 

16 

3 19  5 

_ 

s 

- 

Tullygrawley, 

- 

Pres 

Pres 

- 

108 

00 

177 

10  0 

- 

z 

- 

Gracehill,  . 

Diss 

Diss 

- 

68 

i 

68 

16 

1 J7  ll 

_ 

Do. 

- 

Do.  . 

Dis3 

- 

Diss 

- 

- 

81 

81 

21 

0 14  11 

- 

Z 

Antrim/'  . 

T.T. 

B.C. 

1-“ 

R.c! 

Ill 

an 

ill 

47 

9 14  3 

_ 

It 

- 

Do.  Workhons 

P.I- 

Gds. 

- 

07 

04 

181 

07 

11  8 11 

_ 

- 

,1)0-^’  • 

Pres 

- 

Pres. 

- 

00 

iio 

87 

13  0 

- 

i£: 

- 

Hush.  . ’ . 

Pres. 

- 

Pres' 

- 

3a 

38 

81 

0 14  10 

- 

AnldiniB, 

(Denari  IT,  . 

IUC. 

- 

li.C. 
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34 

Joi 

17 

3 11  1 

— 

£ 

- 

Caniluugli,  . n 

V.C. 

E.C. 

- 

- 

131 

iu 

131 

I'i 

l li  a 

- 
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7 6 3 

8 10  0 

Freeresidenc 
Free  garden. 

Do. 

RVni  ' ' *' 

;;.r 

'■ 

R.O. 

R.C 

RO. 

83 

SI 

172 

47 

3 2 3 

— 

60  16  0 

10  0 0 

197 

198 

8687 

: 

Fieriest’  . m. 

v.a 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

: 

R.C 

R.C 

2R.C. 

78 

221 

“ 

137 

3 15  6 
0 6 0 

I 

70  10  0 

8 0 0 
13  15  0 

200 

M 

Kilfeighney, 

T.T. 

R.C. 

- 

R.C 

R.C. 

109 

83 

193 

61 

1,8  ,4 

- 

35  0 0 

18  2 1 

aw 

7586 

Kilgarvan, 

Do. 

Kilgarvan,  . m. 

R.C.' 

R.C 

R.C 

311.C 

2R.C 

198 

213 

198 

86 

2 18  11 

z 

92  16  8 
91  8 4 

14  15  0 
10  10  0 

7660 

Kilconley, 

02 

Beale,  . m. 

R.C. 

: 

R.C 

- 

*! 

110 

no 

43 

4 0 fl 

- 

22  18  4 

0 10  0 

207 

208 
20 

7785 

7930 

Killahan,  . 
Do. 

64 

Clou'nkeeo,  ! 

T.O. 

R.C. 

R.O. 

: 

b!c 

rTc. 

96 

108 

}| 

S 

2.0  ; 

z 

44  0 0 

5 3 0 
4 19  0 

1! 

Is 

Kilgarrylander 

G^Uedrum,  m. 

SS 

7 

£c 

«.c. 

213 

23-0 

230 

* 

= 

“ ° ° 

S“  4 
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7 Stradbally, 
9 Tuosist,  ! 


- 5-S- 


Do.  Convent  f. 
Do!  . No”,  m. 


Imelagbmore,  n 

Do.  . 

Ballinskelligs,  1 
BallydufT,  . n 
Sliovavaildra,  ni.  I 


Tralee  Workhouse, 


Gcraghsallngh, 
Direen,  . 
Direemlnrmgh  Onl.l 
Agricultural,  I 1 “ 


10  17  0 

IS  0 0 

11  U £ 


SS  10  0 
00  15  0 


7 (Free  resilience.] 
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liili! 
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I Gnlbally, 


Xlo. 

Do. 

Do. 


Grange, 


Kilbehcney, 

Do. 

KiUeedy,  . 


i.'u:.'  i ■ ; i 1 

Do. 

KilGnnano, 

Kilkgboleinne 

Do. 

Do. 

KiltooJy,  . 

Do. 

Kilcornon, 


Kilfergua 


ICilcolnnm, 


Knockniuy, 
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List  of  Schools  in  operation  on  the  31st  December,  1S7X. — Province  of  Muxster:  County  of  Limerick — continued. 


OnSBRYATIONS. 


lvilkeedy, 


Residence  free. 


Kiltlimo, 
i Do.  . 

Knocklong,  . 


Kilflynn,  . 
KilouUane, 


Knodtea, ' 
Kilmoylan, 


Xutgrove,  . m. 

Do.  . . f. 

KUfenney,  . in. 

Do.  . . f. 

Bulgadeil,  . m.  I 

Touipleglentaue.m.l 


[garden  free 


Residence  and 


[during  year. 
Inoperative 

1 .1  ' "i 
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UB HI  Monastcnmenpgli 


5T“ . 

Newcastle, 


Morgana, 

Mungret, 


St.  Jolm’6, 

St.  Michael's, 


Newcastle  Workho. 


St.  Anne's  Con 
Mt.  Trenchant,  : 


Mount  Trent 
Central  Ag. 


mdddU,*  Cr0M 

Castleeonnell, 


Mnncliin'B  Couv. 
St.  Mary's  ^ do. 


St-JolmVsquai 
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Kilsheolon,  . 
Ritllvncnl, 


• ltoskeen, 

■ Moycnrky, 


• Cloglijordan, 

8 Cratighclooney, 


- Newcastle,  . 

6 Nitnogli  Convent,  f.j 


Do.  Workliouso, 


Neivtown  Lennon, I 


08l  Unjicr  Newtown,  in.  I 
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30  11  8 
20  8 10 


87  6 
28  8 
18  10 
26  10 


10  16 
8 0 

I 11  18 


m o i 

21  0 0 I 


ij  I Residence  free.  I 
I garden  free.  I 


I Residence  free. 
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List- of  Schools  in  operation  on  the  31st  December,  1871.— Province  of  Muhstbb  : County  of  Tirreiu.n.T— continued. 


Templeacballj-, 


Do. 

Yooghalorra 


COUNTY  OF  WATEEFOED— 117  Schools. 


Ballyguiir 


i 

School. 

, 

Do"'.  ; 

Derrycastle  1st  Cl.Ag. 
Grange,  . m. 

Do.  . . f. 

Ujiper  Church,  m. 

Youghalarre,  m. 
Do.  . . f. 
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BO  4X81 

Do. 

Rossmire, 

02  1830 

Bingogonogh, 

48 

>4  4600 

Batllgonunclr, 

Do. 

03 

07  0740 

: 

09  1707 
00  1770 

Stradbally, 

16 

02  8133 

■ 1 

Do.  '. 
St.  John's, 

III 

11  0070 

07  3820 

Do! 

: 

09  9209 

10  1179 

Trinity  Within, 

IS 

Do  ' 

: 

13  2718 

Templeniiclmel 

- 

l'j  8800 

Do.  . ' 

- 

17  8120 

Strudbnlh, 
Do.  . 

Touraneenn, 


Gordon  free.  1 
garden  free.  1 


LEINSTER — 1,513  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  CAIU.OW— fll  Schools. 


jra 

: 

Lciglilinbridgc,  in. 
Do.  . . f. 

; 

I(.C. 

ll.O. 

- it.t; 

“g 

192  -o 
120 

102 

121 

7 0 2 
0 7 1 

10  0 

80  10  0 

14  10  0 
3 18  8 
3 18  10 

00, V. 
001 

Berrttgh,  . 
Do. 

: 

Kildavin,  . m. 
Do.  . • f- 

itc! 

ll.O. 

- n.c 

102 

'Si) 

29 

1 0 3 

z 

49  10  0 

1 18  7 

2 18  10 
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List  of  Schools  in  operation  on  llio  01st  December,  1871 1’rovinco  of  Leihsteb  : County  of  Dcduk  continued. 


n,“,? 

Sum 

1 

"*'j estesa-* 

Antosator 

' ll 

Parish. 

Sdtool. 

si«£t 

w"C“ 

ft 

y 

nfBt 

oMtoS!1 

_Ia8alaric>,  . 

E„„,u^cr,ta 

OBSatlTAIIONB. 

1 1“ 

1 

- o Clerical 

*•* 

■SET 

A.S- 

— - 

“ 

s| 

OrataldM. 

SaW. 

— 

t>  s 

87  S0S2 

88  8083 
;o 

90  1170 
92  2202 

£ 

i 

08  729 

MDUown, 

Do. 

Old  Connaught, 

Palmerstown, 
Raheny,  . 
IUlhfnruUam, 

27 

10 

s 

2- 

Milltonn,  . m. 

ND°ealtle  ' f' 

St.  Peter's, ' Little 
Bray,  . m. 

Loretto  Convent,  f. 

K.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Rid 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

iu 

l!.t 

R.C 

R.C 

R.C 

R.C 

R.C 

R.C 

R.L 

R.C 

■f- 

90 

40 

120 

108 

Hill 

3(14 

is* 

49 

70 

403 

91 

22 

03 

40 

194 

1 14  4 
1 3 7 

1 4 1 
0 10  0 
4 ^9  10 

1 9 7 

2 10  3 

3 9 8 

29  10  *4 

48  6 8 
24  0 0 
29  13  1 
23  19  3 

129  10  8 

12  1 0 
7 19  10 

3 13  3 
11  10  2 

10  13  4 

11  0 10 

12  9 0 
21  10  0 

7 12  0 

13  16  0 

Residence  and 
free  residence. 

00  9700 

Du.  ■ ■ in. 

r!& 

: 

R.C 

: 

103 

: 

103 

33 

1 12  7 

- 

22  0 0 

2 3 0 

i B i 
09  9389 
09  0819 
07  7788 
os  708 
01  7391 
11  1801 
112  7022 

is  ooo: 

111  9120 
UO  019 

llatlicoolf , 

St.  Andoeu's, 
Du. 

St.  Anne's, 

St.  Bride's, 

St.  Cnlliorino's, 

27 

llo.  . . f- 

Do!  . . f- 

IS1:"- 

Swords,  . nt. 

Do.  . . f- 

Su  Audoeu's,  m. 
Leeson-lane,  f. 

Do.  . . i- 

St.  Bride's,  . m. 

r.L. 

R.C. 

r!c! 

K.C. 

n!c! 

n!c.’ 

Gils. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

lt.C 

R.C 

R.C 

R.C 

R.C 

K.C 

R.C 

ICC 

R.C 

£ 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

09 

212 

*11 

70 

38 

197 

98 

1 84 
298 

33 

102 

90 

104 

113 

2 10  3 

i 10 

7 18  11 
12  1 11 

0 13  1 
}““  : 

4 18  9 

OS  18  4 
OS  13  3 

40  0 0 
07  10  0 

101  13  0 
07  13  4 
14  0 O 

io  *0  io 
i o 'o 

U 13  9 

jy 

Sree  residence. 

Do. 

Do. 
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[Residence  free. 
Residence  free. 


<» 
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oa  *1  8 

24  0 0 
85  3 1 

3 10 
6 0 10 

llesidcncefrcc. 

23  3 4 

10  5 0 

Do. 

24  0 0 

_ 

|||§f 

31  10  0 

8 7 0 

Residence  free. 

co  H « 
24  0 0 

11  13  4 
4 li.  10 

Do. 

41  0 0 

1 13  10 

Do. 

10  jj  0 

10  12  0 

Do. 

50  *3  4 
~9  10  0 

3 10  3 

Garden  free. 

8 6 10 

Free  garden. 

72  13  4 

30  0 0 
16  0 0 

14  0 0 
2 9 0 

Free  residence. 

70  0 0 

{ 8 _f  8 

Closed;  nore- 

73  0 8 

21  9 7 

200  6 0 

8 2 8 
0 11  3 

Frce  garden. 

j»  'I  S 

1 13  t 

Free  residence 

S 3 S 

IS  1*  0 

Free  residence. 
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Iiiat  of  Schools  in  operation  on  the  31st  December,  1871. — Province  of  Lbinsxbb  : Kiho  a County — continued. 


1 i Li^r 


Kahau  1st  Class 

6 Dromakeenan,  . 
KillavUla,  . 
Jlohmpltuca, 
Garlally,  . 

■ Banaghor,  . m. 

Do.  Convent,  f. 
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Hullybarraok, 
lltllymnkcnny, 
1 llyi  1 


I»o.  Poor, 

Do.  Cony.  No,‘i,f 
Do.  Workhouse. 

Dun.lnlk  Wnrkliu. 
llidlymnkumiy,  . 
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‘Mull ary, 
Mapastown, 


- Kieliktown, 


Drakes  town, 
Itncktato,  . 
Knockbridgc, 


Dowdstown, 
I’lltlipstown, 
Itoycctown,  c_ 
rard's  Cross. 
Da.  . 


2 

10 


14  5 0 

13  18  8 Wo. 

7 18  0 

33  8 0 Garden  free. 
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- Do.Conv.(No.l),! 

- Do.  Commons, 

21  Nobbcr,  . m 

- Do.  , . f 

29  Oldcastle  Worklio 
20  Yellow  Furze,  m. 

- Do.  . f. 

37  P.iUooth  Ord.  Ag.  m 


0 o 2 garden  free. 

a 0 [the  year. 

} ll  ® Baddmmwd' 

1 A o S®'*#®  free. 
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1871.] 


List  of  Schools  in  operation  on  the  31st  December,  1871. Province  of  Lbikstbb: 


- DDo??’ 

- On'.lohlU, 

11  Anghnaliila, 
44  Loughtagc, 

43  Graigue, 

89  I>0.  . 

i - Killesliin, 

41  Clonaslee, 

- Castlecuffe, 

44  Rushes, 


46  4020  DjMrtcnos, 

47  6129  Do. 

48  3402  Erlte, 

49  667  Killesliin, 

60  0264  Do. 

61  907  Kilmanman, 

63  8740  Do.  1 

64  1218  Killabban, 
66  3236|  Do. 

66  1312  Do. 

67  1879  Do. 

68  1727  Do. 

09  3834  Do. 


Ballylinan, 

Do.  . 

KillalibaD, 


Residence  and 
^garden  free.  I 


36  Ballagbmore 
41  KiQinard, 

- Do.  . 

- P.alh,  . 

44  Vicnratown, 

41  Maryboro  Ga 
, - Castletown, 


Residence  free! 


67  7916  Moyanna, 

68  8993  Marjboro’, 

69  8994  Do. 

70  918  Offerlano, 


I and  garden.  I 


Clonin,  ’ . 

| Monnunellick,  in. 


1 Attoudanea  for  tlio  Year.  1 

Amount  o, 

ij 

...Ban*.,. 

is:. 

GiSSc. 
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Dcrlamognc, 
Nosenallis,  _ . 

l'aUiJowD'j, 

DonaglinioreM 
Wolf-hill,  . 


[garden  free. 


I . . il  Siraboe, 

llv,  . 44  Stnidbally,  . m. 

• . - I)o.  Convent,  f. 

. . - Vioarstown, 

oy,  . - Luggacurren,  m. 

►Ot  • - Timahoe, 

• . - Bawnogucmocly,  . 

Total  for  Queen's  County,  97,  . 


Timahoe 

Do. 


COUNTY  OP  WESTMEATH- 


8708  Ardnnrcher, 

8709  I)o. 

930  Xlullyloughloi 
1208  Do. 

7793  Do. 


- Mount  Temple,  in. 

- Do.  . . f. 

30  Lower  Warren,  ni. 

- Muvougliley, 

- llallymorc,  . m. 

Do.  . . f. 

- Do.  f. 

33  BallinavallyOnLAg. 

29  Croninstown,  m. 
I-  Do.  . . f. 


1880  Bollymorin, 
7219  Ballymore, 
7113  Do. 

7111  Do.  . 

8910  Ballinahowc 
8017  Do. 

931  CaaUetownd 


[garden  free. 

licsidence  free. 
Do. 


farm  free.  I 
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List  of  Schools  m operation  on  tlio  31st  December,  1871. — Province  of  Leinster : County  of  Westmeath — continued. 


j 

Jj 

I 

School. 

J 1 

1 Attendance  for  the  Year. 

Amount  of 

OnSBRYAtlONS. 

1 

ISsT 

... 

■fit 

Lor. 

•fiS 

— • 

£ «.  d. 

£ (.  d. 

£ ..  if. 

£ «.  ■/. 

17 

6277 

Castle  to  wndelvin 

3 

Mulroo, 

P..C 

- 

R.C 

- 

26 

29 

09 

29 

— 

- 

18  0 0 

2 5 8 

19 

r o 

Do.  . 

3d 

Dulvin  Workhouse 

P.L 

Gds. 

11.0. 

- 

20 

10 

.39 

23 

1 2 0 

- 

-4  ^0  0 

1 _3  4 

31 

6674 

Do.  '. 

- 

Do.  Cone. 

B.C 

- 

No 

US 

- 

201 

201 

100 

7 4 4 

- 

58  IS  4 

20  10  0 

daleu. 

- 

Ban,  . m 

B. 

- 

B.C. 

- 

110 

- 

119 

so 

1 0 10 

- 

41  15  0 

2 14  0 

24 

62S3 

Do. 

- 

BaUynagore,  m 

K. 

- 

B.C. 

- 

110 

- 

no 

31 

1 16  5 

- 

26 

8363 

Churchtown,  . 

- 

Louglianarally, 

K. 

- 

B.C. 

B.C. 

50 

43 

99 

87 

1 16  1(1 

- 

S3  10  0 

5 IS  7 

38 

1 

Do. 

’ . 

- 

Do.  8 * 

B.C 

- 

B.C. 

- 

- 

118 

118 

35 

2 15  0 

- 

26  0 0 

6 8 9 

'SO 

864(1 

Dysart, 

- 

Dysart, 

B.C 

- 

B.C. 

E.C. 

59 

30 

95 

481 

2 13  " 

- 

22  18  4 

10  8 8 

82 

5751 

Foyrau, 

Tnllyotown, 

B.C 

- 

B.C. 

- 

II7 

51 

9.3 

84 

0 13  2 

' _ ° 

13  0 8 

1 11  2 

Residence  Dee. 

34 

0600 

_Do. 

sr.  . 

B.C 

- 

R.C. 

in 

09 

89 

87 

1 8 6 

5 ‘o  0 

24  0 0 

1 4 3 

36 

9447 

Killina, 

Clonmellon,  No.  1 

E.C 

- 

E.C. 

13 

10 

20 

17 

1 8 7 

- 

15  0 0 

19  10  *2 

Do! 

38 

9501 

Do. 

- 

Do.  . . ' f 

B.C 

- 

R.C. 

r- 

- 

95 

95 

47 

3 0 6 

- 

37  10  0 

2 *7  6 

40 

1314 

Do. 

- 

Coirelstown,  m 

v.T. 

B.C 

- 

R.C. 

78 

- 

78 

32 

2 14  9 

- 

24  0 (1 

8 4 111 

8555 

Do. 

- 

Kjnnegnd,  . m 

B.C 

B.C. 

133 

- 

132 

02 

4 14  0 

- 

48  3 4 

5 19  2 

Do. 

44 

4397 

Do. 

■ 

Knockaville, 

ICC 

- 

B.C. 

B-C. 

63 

69 

132 

02 

2 16  3 

— 

80  10  0 

4 6 6 

46 

8101 

Do. 

Do.  . ' . 

R.C 

- 

ICC. 

- 

- 

62 

02 

20 

1 8 8 

_ 

'2  0 0 

1 0 6 

48 

8416 

Do. 

- 

Do.  J.  ’ . 

B.C 

lt.C. 

- 

- 

118 

118 

« 

3 *8  5 

- 

38  ! 0 8 

2 12  ‘o 
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List  of  Schools  in  opera  ti 


Irishlown, 

Ratborreu, 


Casttepollani. 

Millcnstle,  . 
Ilallycomoyle, 
Lougbagar,  . 


Ancborsbower,  m 
Coosan,  . n 
AthloneWorkboua 
Blackberry  Lane, 
Curpcuteratown, 


[garden  free.  I 
Resilience  and  I 


Total  for  County  Westmeath,  135, 


COUNTY  OF  WKXFOBD- 


Scliools. 


50  Castlebridge, 

- Adamstown, 

RDo.c  Chapc!' 
30  Tullycanna, 

- Rathgarogue, 

- Do.  . 

- Galbally,  . 

- Hilltown,  . 

- Ballaghkeen, 

- Coolgarrow, 

- llannow, 

- Ilanescastle, 

[ 40  Ballycanew, 

- Do.  . 

30  Castlcdockrull, 
30  Kcdgate, 

30  Bnllyellia,’  ! 
00  Killahard,  . 

- Donard, 


School  tempo- 
rarily closed. 


Clomniucs, 


List  of  Schools  in  operation  on  the  31st  December,  1S71.— Province  of  Leinster  : County  of  Wexford— continued. 


2 CDo.”Sl1’ 
9 Chapel, 


181  Duncormick, 
II  Donighr  ' 

1 1 Do, 


’0  Ferns, 

11  IJo. 

8 Fethard, 

0 llo. 

4 Horelown, 


7 Hook, 

9 Kilcavan, 

0 Do. 

0 Kilmannan, 
0 Do. 

7 Kilmokea, 

0 Killinick, 


13  KiUurin, 

10  Killann, 


1 

“ 

. so 

. 

• - 

Clonroche,  . m. 

Tinnacross, . . 

; : 

; : 

K5&;  : 

; 

• -w 

Oilgate, 

_Do.'.  f. 

. - I _Do.  . ’ . f. 

. 40j  wius°Hn"ll? 

:R 

Hillanerin,  . m. 

. 1 ^ Forth, 

. 49 

Horeswood,  ra. 

. 60 

Montfield,  . 

u 

Glynn,  . m. 

: » 

RaUtnure,  . 
Kingslaml,  . 

Attendance  fur  tiro  Year. 


_ ;j 
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J4S(  970  Wliitechnrcli,  ‘ | -10|  Balljkelly,  . ' 

B.C. 

R.C. 

li-C. 

03 

1 03  i 

| no  3o 

2 18 

Total  for  County  Wexford,  14S, . 

J 

8,138  j 

9,050 

380  10 

COUNTY  OP  WICKLOW — 100  Schools. 
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List  of  Schools  in  operation  on  the  31st  December.  1871. Province  of  Connaught  : Connty  of  Galway— continued. 


Obsrrvatioms. 


lCnoekbanc 

Spiddul, 


I Do. 
Monivea, , 


Tollokyne, 
Rye  Hill, 


Do. 

Meeiick, 


- Do.  . . f. 

35  -Ueeliek, 

32  Mnvlough,  . in. 

- Do.  . . f. 

- Mt.BellewBridge.f- 

Do.  Workhouse, 

- Cooiue, 

- Meenlagh,  . m. 


Mojlough, 


I Meenlagh  and 
Killascoole. 


- Do.  . . f. 

3l|  Oramnore,  . m. 

- I Do.  . Convl.f. 

- . Castlegar.  . in. 

- ! Meoiough  ‘ m 

- | ‘ Do°'!8  ’ '.  "f! 

- I Brierhill,  . 

- Kingstown,  . 

- I Claddaglidutf,  m. 

- I Cleggan, 

- Omey  Island, 

- i Clifdon  Workhouse. 
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10  10156  . 
17110193  : 

1'jlnllH 


Liat  of  Schools  in  operation  on  the  31st  December,  1871. — Province  of  Connaught:  County  of  Leitrim. 
COUNTY  OF  LEITRIM— 100  Schools. 


- Bredngh,  . " . I 

- NewtownGore,No.2,  j 
• Cnrrigallen, 


■ Aiiglmran,  . 
• Cloonatuun, 


Attendance)  for  tho  Year. 
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List  of  Schools  ill  operation  on  the  31st  December,  1871. Province  of  Connaugiic : County  of  Leitium — continued. 


84  BOOS  Do. 

80l  0114  Fenagb, 

SB  943-1  Do. 
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: 

j!r"B0'r,n' 1 

H.C 

R.C. 

: 

]!■ 

: 

2U2 

370 

48 

8 IU  8 

z 

ill  13  4 

11  19  2 

112 

BnlUnroOe,  . m 

E.C. 

R.C 

2R.C 

034 

D1 

034 

160 

10  18  0 

_ 

113  0 0 

34  0 0 

76 

Ballyliean, 

20 

W*. : 

B.C. 

H.C. 

: 

R.C 

l!.c 

R.'c! 

118 

00 

£ 

104 

08 

2 17  J 

z 

38  0 0 

0 10  ’ll 

[garden  free. 

1070 

B.C. 

f”c 

R.C 

. 

151 

130 

200 

on 

o a in 

- 

87  2 2 

u o o 

80 

81 

SUM 

Do. 

Do. 

Crossmolina, 

Do! . : 1 

Crosslwyne,  dnj 

,0. 

E.C. 

E.C. 

R.C 

R.C 

E.C 

R.C. 

ICC. 

108 

"in 

100 

1 

}] ; ; 

o"  1. 

31  13  6 

{“  § 0 
10  11  0 
{!  i : 

■lirriilcncefnie. 

Dn. 

JjjJJ 

Do. 

- 

08 

20 

10  3 

80 

a 

Do. 

- 

I’roBsmolma, 

r!c! 

- 

ii!c 

2R.C. 

231 

180 

m 

7 3 0 

z 

78  10  4 

11  18  10 

88 

mi 

Cong, 

Do. 

32 

XB\  3 ! “ 

B.C. 

R.C 

11  i 

«» 

- 

14  0 0 

Do. 

00 

02 

28  K 

Do. 

Doonfeeny, 

» 

Do.  . . f 

Poi-lnidialla, 

• 

k!c! 

R.C. 

: 

r!c 

1CI 

R.C. 

ICC. 

1 

111 

71 

1 4 11 
3 12  0 

~ 

71  8 9 
04  13  4 
an  i?  g 

0 18 

04 

9B 

Sou 

J;  : 

» 

Mm'ifiil,  '. 
lliillinglen,  . 

too. 

R.C. 

ICC 

Pre 

: 

113 

j» 

18  3 

Z 

12  Q (I 

0 10  0 
14  0 0 

Do. 

n°‘ 

.Do.  . . f 

V.O. 

e!u! 

ICC 

B.C. 

220 

220 

04 

3 8 11 

_ 

44  0 8 

4 7 0 

6724 

Do 

: 

Clogher,  . in 

,'!■?• 

- 

R.C. 

ICC 

- 

1U3 

103 

80 

l 18  7 

- 

81  10  8 

3 15  1 

Garden  free. 

02 

m,'u 

Ialandcady, 

: 

Cloghernagh, 

It 

" 

E.C. 

ICC 

R.C. 

171 

113 

281 

00 

1 18  6 

- 

38  0 0 

7 10  0 

04 

9500 

Do!  ' 

Curnnuoolo, 

E.C. 

ICC 

r7c. 

120 

31 

0 0 7 

- 

16  0 0 

8 10  3 

■ ■! 1 

tD°‘i  m’ 

- 

Cuggnla,^  . 

R.C 

128 

1 12  3 

20  ill  n 

in? 

07 

i ii 

Kilcolemnn, 

31 

Bnllyfnrnagli, 

V.O. 

1UJ. 

R.C. 

1U 

. 

no 

230 

on 

- 

n 

Do. 

00 

3000 

Do!  ! 

- 

Bullngliadcrrecn,: 

7.C. 

R.O. 

- 

icc 

mcc! 

M7 

323 

328 

103 

4 io  a 

z 

110  10  0 
117  13  4 

24  0 “ 

Do. 

Do. 
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Slflnnllo, 

Moygownegli, 


K^luX”' 

Kilmore, 

’Tffiak-, 


4 10  0 

5 4 11 


Form  free. 
No  returns. 


Residence  free. 
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List  of  Schools  in  operation  on  the  31st  December,  1871. Province  of  Connaught  : County  of  Mayo — continued. 


1 

207 

26: 

27] 

273 

u 

8 

fl 

K 

ij 

udaaeo 

jr  tho ' 

Amonut  of 

OOSBRVATIONS. 

*K!n. 

w r 

n 

fl 

ItalutiltoB,  nnd 

Sli 

cET 

"•** 

-r. 

Total. 

1023' 

B8j 

9117 

6631 

6741 

Turlougb 

I/o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

TogheeD, 

Templem 

Do. 

Do. 

20  Tnrlougb.Ord.Ag.m 
Do.  . . 

- Oughteranl, 
Crimliu,  . 

Park,  . 

32  Taglieen,  . 

Do.  ’.  1 evj 

Cloongee,  ! m 
Do.  . . f 

V.C. 

R.C 

1!.C 

11.C 

R.C 

R.C. 

E.C. 

li.C 

R.C 

R.C 

R.C 

R.C 

R.C 

R.C 

R.C 

rIc. 

ice! 

174 

113 

120 

*71 

122 

140 

114 

140 

*78 

U7 

82 

07 

38 

00 

33 

tr; 

2 12  11 
19  1 

}•]: 
1 11  0 

a w. 

£ s.  d. 
65  18  4 
25  13  4 

32  18  7 

36  16  8 

29  5 10 

33  18  4 

£ «.  d. 
1 17  7 

0 15  5 
flOlO  0 
\ l io  o 

School  dosed; 

Total  for  Coi 

inty  Mayo,  276, 

26,306 

21,940 

46,246 

13,474 

741  2 11 

54  10  11 

9,339  3 9 

1,498  5 6 

COUNTY 

OF  ROSCOMMON 

—202  School 

] 

1060 

Aughrim, 

2 Rodeen, 

R.C 

- 

R.C 

R.C. 

121 

1U 

235 

75 

3 10  0 

- 

49  10  0 

3 10  0 

3 

0220 

vr 

1!iL 

144 

58 

2 9 11 

_ 

51  6 8 

0 8 6 

* 

7237 

Do. 

Rridgecartron,  m. 

R.C 

- 

R.C 

- 

124 

- 

124 

as  8 

5 ,i  2 

7399 

Do 

_ 

_ 

144 

_ 

144 

40 

2 17  10 

34  13  4 

2 10  O 

■ 

Do. 

tDo.  . . f. 

- 

R.C 

- 

SO 

33 

i if 

7402 

Do. 

Clegoa,’  . m. 

R.C 

- 

R.C 

- 

144 

- 

144 

00 

aw  s 

closed.  3 

11 

7707 

Do. 

Ktlfauglina,  f. 

- 

R.C 

24 

30 

79 

88 

1 17  7 

13 

7080 

Do. 

Dcrreenafgan,  m. 

ice 

- 

R.C 

- 

101 

101 

43 

2 0 0 
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D3|  8.1371  Kilcolagh, 


2 Kilroaine, 


fi  KUnamnnogl 
II  Do. 

7 Kilglnss,  . 


Clooncellan, 
Ballyiarnon,  N * 


Slalta  On], 
liallyfecny, 


4 2 0 
3 IX  11 

" h ii 

1 10  3 


•1  12  0 


3 18  10 

1 8 0 
10  0 6 
1 0 6 


ooo 


U 10 


Free  garden. 


Residence  £re«. 


[and  garden. 
Free  residence 
Free  garden. 
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Li*1  kchola  ip  operation  on  tlio  31at  December,  1S71 Province  of  Connaught  : County  of  Roscommon continued. 


14010301  K 

ill  S3  . 


CloonfaiL 
Do.  . 
Granlaban, 


Carniskagh, 

cD°. 


Derrylianny, 

Derryloliau, 


Eoi-common. 

Do.  Workhouse, 
Do.  Convent,  f. 


St.  John' 

Lloyd,  . 

GlantlufflstclassAg, 


Clonown, 
Do.  . 
Deerpark, 


llallyfornn  Ord.Agr.  I v.o. 


isii'l 

| Attendance  for  tlio  Tear.  | 

|| 

Mato.  |taahaj  Tolal. 

of  Book,,  I Fremtnim,  ani] 
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Wi 

PI 
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- 
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r.c! 
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E.C. 
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103 
381 
17(1 
• 1110 
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113 
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iug 

221 

00 
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131 

211 

11(1 

103 

10$ 
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130 
K>3 
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211 
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113 
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34 

84 

31 

89 

10S 

81 

08 

10 

40 

60 

4 18  11 
(I  8 10 

2 Id  1 
1 10  0 
1 0 10 
10  0 

4 3 3 

10  0 

3 8 0 

5 1 10 

2 17  0 
0 1 10 
2 12  11 

3 0 0 

1 0 11 

2 1 6 
1 12  11 

Z 

90  8 4 
30  11  8 
16  0 0 
23  10  0 
49  9 10 
48  0 0 
68  10  0 

18  13  4 

21  0 0 
32  0 0 

23  10  8 

26  *8  4 
22  8 4 
34  7 9 
18  0 0 
15  10  0 

10  0 0 

18  11  1 

2 *8  *0 
0 12  0 

4 11  0 
2 10  0 
8 0 0 

7 1 4 
1 10  0 

5 11  0 
3 10  1 

7 11  10 

5 i o 

5 11  10 
11  8 0 

BeaUemM&M. 

Do. 

Residence  nml 
garden  free. 

Total  for  County  Roscommon,  202,  . 

io^o« 

33,704 

10,210 

077  12  10 

21  2 2 

7,370  13  7 

1,208  7 0 

OOUKTY  OF  SLIGO— 

8|  200(1 
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Garden  free. 
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garden  froo. 
Garden  free. 
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14  Aglinnagk, 

II  Do. 

10  Do. 

0 Ahamlisli, 


I llljlynnl 


Bunnacrannn' 
Powellsboro', 
Cluoiiarara,  . 
Curry  Ortl.  Agricul. 


CasilaliaUnin, 

ISalliiM  fail,  . 

Belbolben,  . 


GDoI"!' 

Cliffoney, 


Liio'"!'"°.  1 f. 

Campliill  Ortl.  Agr. 


Bloomfield,  . 
Coolbock,  . 


Attendance  fur  tlio  Year. 

*araBSWr 
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| 

HH — 
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3 10  1 
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2R.C 

E.C. 

109 

124 

*so 

216 

71 

2 4 4 

- 

32  0 0 
77  0 0 
34  16  8 

l 10  0 
10  5 0 
6 10  0 

Vo. 

137 

3330 

Do. 

- 

Do.  Workhouse 

P.L. 

Gds. 

}- 

48 

104 

r,  in  n 

_ 

138 

9032 

Bo.  . 

- 

Do.  Lunatic 

130 

10138 

Tannagh, . 

22, 

K.C. 

- 

R.C 

R.C. 

no 

97 

213 

00 

112  0 

- 

27  0 0 

8 10  0 

No  resume. 

Ml 

10200 

- 

Carrowcrory, 

- 

E.C. 

R.C 

- 

-D 

143 

143 

44 

3 0 2 

- 

24  0 0 

8 8 0 

[garden  free. 

Residence  and 

113 

9701 

Bo.  _ . 

21 

RaUimullen, 

R.C. 

- 

R.C 

R.C. 

117 

127 

214 

73 

4 18  4 

1 10  0 

01  1 8 

11  2 0 

145 

u» 

Bo' 

- 

ICC. 

: 

R.C 

: 

» 

S 

175 

Ye 

3 12  7 

z 

07  6 8 
34  18  4 

2 15  0 

Farm  free. 

Total  for 

Cou 

nty  Sligo,  140, 

1,470 

0^34 

33,718 

7,3118 

434  7 4 

40  8 0 

5,078  17  0 

030  11  6 
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Summary  of  the  foregoing  6,914  Schools,  in  Counties  and  Provinces. 


Countioa 

and 

ProYinooa. 

£ 

Attendance  for  tho  Year. 

Aid  grunted  by  tho  Board 
during  the  year. 

Amount  of 
Looal 

imolumonts 
received 
in  Aid  of 
Salary. 

Total  number  c>f  Pupils  on 
Rolls  within  the  year. 

I! 

t| 

& 

for  Books, 
Requisites,  and 
Apparatus, 
at  Reduced 
Prices. 

In 

Froo  Stock 
of  Books, 
Requisites, 

Apparatus. 

In  Salaries, 
Premiums, and 

Gratuities. 

Females.  \ Total. 

1 

Ulster  : 
Antrim, 
Armagh, 
Cavan,  . 
Donegal, 
Down,  . 
Fermanagh,  . 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan,  , 
Tyrone, . 

Total,  . 

Monster  : 
Clare,  . 

Cork,  . 
Kerry,  . 
Limerick, 
Tipperary, 
Waterford,  . 

Total,  . 

Leinster  : 
Carlow,  , 

Dublin,  . 
Kildare,  . 

Kilkenny, 
King’s,  . 
I.ongford, 
Lnuth,  . , 

.Meath,  . 
Queen’s, 
Westmeath,  . 
Wexford,  . 
Wicklow, 

Total,  . 

CONNABOnT  : 

Galway, 

Leitrim, 

Mayo,  . 
Roscommon, 
Sligo,  . 

Total,  . 

Summary : 
Ulster,  , 
Munster, 
Leinster, 
Connaught,  . 

Total, 

516 

208 

250 

340 

37G 

134 

2)7 

153 

333 

40,110 

17,666 

16,310 

22,175 

29,059 

8,288 

14,903 

12,399 

21,421 

44,410 

15,933 

15,077 

18,006 

25,089 

7,129 

13,189 

11,142 

17,093 

03,520 

33,599 

31,387 

40,181 

54,748 

15,417 

28,092 

23.541 

39.542 

31,205 

11,341 

10,221 

13,023 

20,535 

5,174 

10,238 

7,626 

12,712 

£ s.  d. 

1,935  2 4 
655  13  5 
604  19  5 
692  18  7 

1,245  9 5 
314  17  0 
735  4 It 
568  3 10 
837  7 6 

£ s.  d. 

164  0 2 

131  17  9 
56  18  10 
66  3 0 
79  6 9 
53  16  11 
46  17  7 
49  17  11 
53  2 10 

£ a.  a. 

25,543  6 7 
9,597  19  10 
8,039  0 1 
10,522  7 8 
17,901  2 7 
4,187  8 0 
9,012  14  9 
5,899  3 5 
10,914  33  1 

£ *.  d. 

8,033  19  6 
2,518  13  1 
955  17  2 
1.G31  15  7 
5,408  2 0 
743  16  2 
3,283  19  0 
1,101  13  1 
2,249  7 2 

2,501 

191,931 

1G8,09G 

360,027 

122,075 

7,589  16  5 

702  1 9 

101,617  16  0 

25,927  2 9 

212 

616 

203 

224 

295 

117 

16,258 

49,280 

22,285 

17.GG8 

20,539 

7,618 

15,317 

52,392 

22,737 

22,151 

21,263 

7,893 

31,575 

101.G72 

45,022 

39,819 

41,802 

15,511 

12,023 

41,546 

18,611 

16,374 

16,G10 

6,374 

700  12  8 
2,359  18  11 
1,037  10  0 
1,000  0 8 
993  11  8 
844  9 4 

23  12  11 
244  17  7 

69  12  7 
40  19  7 
34  18  3 

8,802  14  0 
30,562  17  11 
12,5G4  0 7 
13,294  8 4 
11,886  7 4 
5,007  3 11 

1,072  G 3 
6,6 G8  18  5 
2,142  6 10 
3,235  9 10 
3,189  2 2 
1,384  13  7 

1,732 

133,648 

141,753 

275,401 

111,538 

6,436  9 3 

414  0 11 

82,117  12  1 

18,292  17  1 

61 

230 

103 

173 

103 

98 

94 

171 

97 

135 

148 

100 

3,696 

24,528 

6,278 

9,822 

6,706 

6,961 

7,029 

8,931 

G.385 

7,20G 

8,138 

6,356 

4,648 

30,340 

6,895 

11,154 

7,132 

6,122 

7,454 

7,932 

6,574 

7,961 

9,556 

G,2G8 

8,344 

54,863 

13,173 

20,976 

13,898 

13,083 

14,483 

16,8G3 

12,959 

15,167 

17,694 

12,624 

3,128 

18,508 

5,074 

8,684 

5,042 

4,306 

3,096 

6,962 

4,702 

5,627 

0,490 

4,542 

1S7  1 0 
1,360  6 7 
323  7 8 
538  9 10 
316  15  4 
231  2 6 
321  6 1 
388  5 2 
285  5 1 
349  4 0 
380  10  0 
280  5 0 

252  4 8 
16  10  0 
49  10  5 
16  1 5 
11  0 0 
8 11  0 
29  15  9 
1 0 0 
02  9 11 
11  14  3 
25  17  2 

2,391  11  9 
16,511  8 1 
4,736  19  7 
7,021  15  3 
4,083  13  7 
2,972  8 4 
2,988  11  4 
5,137  4 0 
3,811  11  8 
4,031  5 3 
4,354  1 0 
3,405  17  4 

321  1 4 
4,478  17  2 
811  2 7 
1,235  4 2 
891  2 G 
372  17  3 
949  11  0 
1,104  2 4 
773  0 10 
625  18  1 
943  0 11 
1,022  18  1 

1,513 

102,091 

112,036 

214,127 

77,561 

4,067  18  9 

484  14  7 

61,476  7 2 

18,528  16  3 

295 

290 

276 

202 

145 

22,258 

12,654 

26,306 

10,858 

11,479 

21,340 

11.1G1 

21,940 

16,900 

11,234 

43.G07 

23,815 

48,210 

33,764 

22,71* 

18,861 

7,728 

13,474 

10,215 

7,398 

704  5 5 
424  10  4 
741  2 11 
577  12  10 
434  7 4 

29  10  7 
16  1 9 
54  10  11 
21  2 2 
46  8 0 

9,536  8 3 
5,910  2 11 
9,339  3 9 
7,376  13  7 
5,578  17  0 

1,458  11  1 
719  1 0 
1,498  5 6 
1,206  7 6 
930  11  6 

1,108 

89,555 

82,590 

172,145 

52,676 

2,881  18  10 

167  8 5 

37,741  6 6 

5,812  16  7 

2,501 

1,732 

1,513 

1,108 

191,931 

133,048 

102,091 

89,555 

168,006 

141,753 

112,030 

82,590 

3G0.027 

275,401 

214,127 

172,146 

122,075 

111,538 

77,561 

02,676 

7,589  16  5 
0,436  9 3 
4,967  18  9 
2,881  18  10 

702  1 9 
414  0 11 
484  14  7 
167  8 5 

101,017  16  0 
82,117  12  1 
61,476  7 2 
37,741  5 6 

25,927  2 9 
18,292  17  1 
13,528  1G  3 
5,812  16  7 

6,914 

517,225 

504,475 

1,021,700 

863,850 

21,876  8 8 

1,768  5 8 

282,953  0 9 

63,561  12  8 
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List  of  Seventh-two  Schools  on  tlie  Suspended  List  at  end  of  year  1871. 


County. 

DUt.No. 

rarisli. 

Soliool. 

RoU  No. 

Antrim, 

8 

Garrick  fergus, 

Cavrickfergus,  . 

31 

Do.,  . 

lullyrusk, 

Dundrod, 

f. 

5537 

Do.,  . 

8 

Skankill, 

Cavehill, 

f. 

6633 

Do.,  . 

- 

Grange  of  Doagli, 

Doagh, 

f. 

7837 

Armagh, 

11 

Shank  ill, 

* 

f. 

3460 

Cavan,  . 

23 

Annaghcliffe,  . 

Curlurgan, 

129 

Do.,  . 

81 

Killeshandra,  . 

Coronary, 

143 

Do.,  . 

23 

Annaghcliffe,  . 

Coolboyogue,  . 

f. 

158 

Do.,  . 

Mullagh, 

Killeter,  . 

f. 

2334 

Do.,  . 

23 

Annagh, 

Kilnaleck, 

3370 

Donegal, 

2 

Muff, 

Ture, 

f. 

2999 

Do.,  . 

2 

Fahan,  Lower, 

Tullydish, 

3884 

Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 

Conwal,  . 
Mevagh, 

Tenipledouglas, 
Carnck,  . 

f. 

8092 

1362 

Fermanagh,  . 

13 

M agheraculmouey, 

Tulnaquiggy,  . . 

288 

Londonderry, 

2 

lemplemoro,  . 

Shantallagh,  . 

1538 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Moleuan, 

m. 

1570 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do., 

f. 

1571 

Do.,  . 

7 

Tamlaght  O’Crilly 

Drumgarner,  . 

f. 

2486 

Monaghan, 

18 

Tedavnet, 

Tullycronan,  . 
Eskra, 

f. 

4653 

'lyrone,  . 

14 

Clogher, : ; 

Donagheady,  . 

m. 

393 

Do.,  . , 

6 

Donagheady,  . 

1260 

Do.,  . 

14 

Clogher,  . 

Eskra, 

f. 

1890 

Do.,  . 

13 

Kilskerry, 

Feglish,  . 

f. 

3277 

Clare,  . 

42 

Drumcliffe, 

Newtownstackpoole, 

m. 

443 

Do 

42 

Kilmoon, 

Caherbullog,  . 

m. 

3198 

Do.,  . 

42 

Do.,  . 

Do., 

f. 

3199 

Do.,  . 

42 

Drumcliffe, 

Newtownstackpoole, 

f. 

5314 

Cork, 

56 

Brigoun, 

Mitchelstown,  . 

m. 

504 

Do.,  . 

56 

Do.,  . 

Do., 

f. 

505 

Do.,  . 

60 

. Blarney, 

Blarney',  . 

f. 

1542 

Do.,  . 

56 

Ardnageehy,  . 

Killuntine, 

3049 

Do.,  . 

oo 

Kilmichael,  . 

Dromleigh, 

f. 

3509 

Do 

56 

Britway, 

Britway,  . . . 

f. 

3994 

Do.,  . • 

56 

Doneraile, 

Skeehanabeg,  . 

m. 

4128 

Kerry,  . 

54 

Dingle,  . 

Dingle,  . 

m. 

1278 

Do.,  . 

57 

Kemnare, 

Kenmare, 

f. 

2850 

Do.,  . 

58 

Tuosist,  . 

Daurus,  . 

f. 

7122 

Tipperary, 

36 

Clough  prior,  . 

Carney-,  . . 

Kilcalf,  . 

m. 

2076 

Waterford, 

48 

Tallow,  . 

m. 

3490 

Do.,  . 

53 

Moduli,  . 

Coolnahorna,  . 

f. 

4137 

Do.,  . 

48 

Tallow,  . 

Ballyduff, 

f. 

4318 

Dublin, 

30 

Grangegorman, 

St.  Peter’s, 
Levitstown, 

f. 

H 

7717 

Kildare, 

44 

Dunmanoguo, 

Potyerstown, 

f. 

2712 

Kilkenny, 

39 

Skeavostheen, . 

1155 

Do 

49 

Lisluning, 

Muliinakill, 

f. 

3877 

Do.,  . 

47 

Aghaviller, 

Newmarket,  . . . 

6518 

King’s,  . 

41 

Kilbride, 

Tullamore, 

m. 

829 

Do.,  . 

36 

Thomastown,  ~ 

f. 

2414 

Longford, 

28 

Cloneen,  . 

2372 

Do.,  . 

28 

Clonahard, 

f. 

2691 

Louth,  . 

25 

Drumshallon, 

Kellystown, 

m. 

1305 

Do.,  . 

25 

Walshestown,  . 

m. 

1593 

Do.,  . 

25 

Cartown, 

f. 

2004 

Meath,  . 

25 

Mount  Hanover, 

f. 

1176 

Do.,  . 

25 

Cushinstown,  . 

f. 

3147 

Do.,  . 

29 

Camisle,  . 

f. 

3812 

Do.,  . 

29 

Phillenstown,  . 

4309 

Do.,  . 

Batterstown,  . 

1827 

Westmeath,  . 

33 

Mullingar, 
Ballymorin,  . 

Mullingar, 

m. 

933 

Do.,  . 

33 

NewhriBty, 

m. 

1313 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Mullingar, 

prep. 

5091 

Wexford, 

50 

Galbally, 

f. 

1491 

Galway, 

32 

Abbey,  . 

Briersfield, 

f! 

990 

Do.,  . 

35 

Lickerig, 

1009 

Do.,  . 

26 

Tullv, 

1319 

Do.,  . 

42 

Killafeen, 

m. 

J325 

Do.,  . 

42 

Do.,  . . . 

Do., 

f. 

1520 

Do.,  . 

34 

Outerard, 

f. 

4787 

Do.,  . . . 

35 

Kilmalinogue, 

Boley,  . 

m. 

3 006 

Mayo,  . 

Do.,  ... 

21 

Swincford, 

i. 

20 

Crossmolina,  . 

Richmond, 

— L 

m. 

4010 
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APPENDIX  K. 

Libt  of  One  Hundred  and  Fiety-three  Schools,  towards  the  erection  of  which  tlio 
Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  hat  which  were  not  in  operation  on  the 
31st  December,  1871. 


ULSTER — 27  Schools. 

County  of  Antrim,  «...  1 School. 


Parish. 

District  . 
No. 

School.  • 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Number  of  Pupils  to  bu 
accommodated. 

If  Lease 
executed, 
how  School 
is  vestod. 

Males. 

Fomaloa. 

Total. 

Kilwaughter, 

8 

Millhrook,  . 
Total,  . 

1 

GO 

. 40 

100 

In  Trustees. 

1 

GO 

40 

100 

County  of  Armagh,  ....  Nil. 


County  of  Cavrn,  ....  1 School. 


9843 

Knockbride, . 

24 

Derrydanvph,  . . j 

1 

40 

20 

60 

In  Board. 

Total,  . . 

I 

40 

20 

60 

County  of  Donegal,  . . 0 Schools. 


9141 

Drumholme, 

5 

Laghey,  . 

1 

40 

20 

GO 

'i 

9142 

Inishmacsaint, 

- 

Bundoran,  . m. 

2 

75 

75 

9143 

Do. 

_ 

Do.  . . f. 

3 

75 

75 

9605 

Killaghtee,  . 

- 

Drimduth, 

-4 

40 

20 

GO 

f In  Board. 

10424 

Inniskeel, 

1 

Letterleiguc,  . 

5 

40 

35 

75 

10558 

Killymard,  . 

5 

Lack  rum, 

6 

40 

20 

60 

J 

10586 

Tullyfern, 

1 

Milford, 

' 7 

60 

40 

100 

10661 

Inniskeel, 

5 

Derryloughan, 

8 

Total, 

8 

295 

210 

505 

10150 

10151 

10152 

Kill^leagh,  . 

Do!  ; ; 

10 

Killyleagh, 
Do.  . 
Do.  . 

m. 

• f* 

. i. 

1 

2 

3 

100  ! 
60 

100 

50 

100 

100 

100 

yin  Board. 

Total, 

3 

150 

150 

300 

7866 

10626 

Cleenish,  , 
Clones, 

13 

18 

Mullaghdun,  . 
Ratoon,  , 

Total,  • . 

1 

2 

40 

GO 

35 

40 

75 

100 

• 2 

100 

75 

175 

County  of  Londonderry,  . . . 3 

Schools. 

9559 

9831 

10567 

Greenlough,  , , 

Maghera, 

Magherafelt, , . , 

7 

Moneyataghan, 
Gulladuffj  , . , 
New  Row,  ■ . . . 

Total,  . . ! . 

1 

. 2 
• 3 

40 

40 

60 

35 
35 
40  • 

75 

75 

100 

. 3 

140 

110  - 

250 

In  Board. 


j-Inl 
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List  of  One  Hundred  ’and  Fifty-three  Schools,  towards  the  erection  of  which  the 
Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but  which  were  not  in  operation  on  the 
31st  December,  1S71 — Ulster — continued. 


County  op  Monaghan,  . . .6  Schools. 


Roll 

No. 

Parish. 

B ^ 

a 

School 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Numborof  Pupils  to  be 
accommodated. 

If  Lease 
executed, 
how  School 
is  rested. 

Malos. 

Females. 

Total. 

10429 

Ematris, 

18 

Coravacan,  , 

m. 

1 

75 

75 

10430 

Do. 

- 

Do.  . 

f. 

2 

- 

75 

75 

10573 

_ 

Anaglaive, 

3 

GO 

40 

100 

i-In  Trustees. 

10574 

Ballybay, 

■ - 

Ballybay,  . 

in. 

4 

100 

- 

100 

10575 

Do. 

— 

Do.  . 

f. 

5 

— 

100 

100 

10645 

Clontibret,  . 

Bileady,  , 

* 

6 

60 

40 

100 

1 

Total, 

6 

295 

255 

550 

County  of  Tyrone,  ....  3 Schools. 


10237 

Donacavey,  . 

14 

Corryclass,  . 

1 

. 60 

60 

120 

j-  In  Board. 

10500 

Donogheady, 

15 

Stewartstown,  i. 

60 

40 

200 

10564 

Aghaloo, 

- 

Cronghill, 

3 

40 

20 

60 

Total, 

3 

160  ' 

120 

280 

MUNSTER— 98  Schools. 


County  of  Clare, 


9678 

9861 

9679 

9862 

9804 

9805 

10190 

10191 

10245 

10246 

10318 

10319 

10320 

10321 
10393 

10517 

10518 
10568 
10578 


Kilmacduane. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Killard, 

_ Do. 
Kilmurry  Ibrii 
Do. 

Moyasta, 

Do. 
Kilballyowen. 
Do. 

Kilfiddane, 

Cloudegad, 

Do. 

Kilsbanny, 

Do. 

Moyasta, 

Kilrush, 


Ocean  view,  , 
Do. 
Atlantic, 

Do. 

Ivillard, . 

Do. 

Moghera,  . 

Coore,  . . 

Carrigaholt,  . 

Do.  . 
Ivilbaha, 

Do.  . 
Effernan, 
Lissyeasey, 
Shannonview, 
Kilsbanny, 

Do.  . . 

Querrin,  . 

Kilrush, 

Total, 


County  of  Cork, 


. 19  Schools. 


1 

2 

75 

- 

75 

75 

75 

| In  Trustees. 

3 

75 

_ 

75 

— 

4 

75 

75 

— 

5 

6 

100 

100 

100 

100 

| In  Board. 

7 

60 

60 

120 

'I 

8' 

9 

60 

150 

60 

120 

150 

[•  In  Trustees. 

10 

_ 

150 

150 

J 

11 

75 

- 

75 

— 

12 

75 

75 

— 

13 

60 

40 

100 

In  Board. 

14 

60 

60 

120 

. — 

15 

• 60 

60 

120 

16 

75 

_ 

75 

17 

73 

75 

}-  In  Trustees. 

18 

60 

60 

120 

1 

19 

400 

- 

400 

j 

19 

r,3io 

890 

2,200 

. 11  Schools. 


9144 

Kilbrin, 

56 

m 

9145 

Do. 

Do. 

. f 

10090 

Kilbrittain,  . 

59 

Burrin, 

10276 

K-ilnamartery, 

55 

lteenanivee,  . 

10361 

Kilmeen, 

- 

Dromanariglc, 

m 

10362 

Do. 

_ 

Do. 

f 

10378 

Do. 

_ 

m 

10379 

Do. 

_ 

Do.  . 

f 

10569 

Donbulloge,  . 

60 

Glasliaboy,  . 

m 

10570 

Do. 

_ 

f 

10643 

Monkstown,  , 

- 

Monkstown,  . 

i 

Total, 

1 

75 

75 

_ 

2 

75 

75 

— 

3 

40 

35 

75 

In  Trustees. 

4 

75 

Do. 

5 

75 

75 

Do. 

6 

75 

75 

Do. 

7 

• 75 

75 

Do. 

8 

75 

Do. 

9 

75 

75 

Do. 

mm 

75 

75 

Do. 

11 

- 

150 

150 

“ 

11 

.415 

560 

975 
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List  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-throe  Schools,  towards  tho  oroction  of  which  the 
Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but  which  were  not  in  operation  on  the 
31st  December,  1871— Munster—  continued. 


County  op  Kerry,  . . . .50  Schools. 


Roll 

No. 

Parish. 

7843 

Kilshinane,  . 

7844 

Do. 

987 'c 

Caher,  . 

9879 

Do. 

10049 

Killarney, 

1005'/ 

Killiuey, 

]005t 

Do. 

10078 

Armagh, 

10078 

Do. 

10091 

Kilcrokane,  . 

10099 

Do. 

1010C 

Do. 

10101 

Do. 

10102 

Do. 

10167 

Noli  aval, 

1U3&6 

Do. 

10182 

Ligpole, 

10239 

Kilcrohane,  . 

10241 

Do. 

10241 

Do. 

10242 

Do. 

1026] 

Do. 

1026( 

O’Brennan,  . 

10380 

Kilfeighney, . 

1039: 

Kilconlon,  . 

10392 

Kilcummin,  East, 

1039- 

B&llincuslane, 

1039 

Do. 

1040 

10404 

Ballyheige,  . 

10420 

Kilconley, 

10421 

Do. 

10462 

Killorglin,  . 

1046‘i 

Do. 

10501 

Aghavallen,  . 

10502 

Do. 

10503 

Do. 

10531 

Galey,  . 

10532 

Do. 

10545 

lvillury, 

10546 

Do. 

10537 

Duagh, 

10588 

Do. 

10589 

Kilcummin,  . 

10590 

Do. 

10535 

Liselton, 

10536 

Do. 

10662 

Glenbeigh,  . 

10663 

Dromod, 

10664 

Glenorough,  . 

9820 

Corcomokide. 

9821 

Do. 

9852 

Killagholehauo. 

9853 

Do. 

10107 

Killeady,  . 

10108 

Do. 

10229 

Bruree, 

10571 

-Monagay. 

10572 

Do. 

Number  of  Pupil 

If  Lease 

No.  of 

aceonmiodatod. 

School. 

executed, 

3% 

Schools. 

« 

Males. 

Fomalos. 

Total. 

is  vested. 

54 

Ratliea,  . 

m. 

i 

90 

_ 

90 

- 

Do.  . 

f. 

- 

60 

«0 

Do. 

57 

Aughatubrid,  . 

m. 

3. 

100 

- 

100 

- 

Do.  . 

f. 

4 

- 

100 

100 

-In  Board, 

- 

Loughguittane, 

m. 

4 

120 

- 

120 

54 

Carrigaha, 

m. 

6, 

, 1.00 

— 

100 



- 

Do.  . 

t 

7. 

- 

100 

100 

- 

Derrvquav. 

m. 

8 

75 

- 

75 



- 

Do.  . 

f. 

{). 

— 

75 

57 

Letterlinish,  . 

m. 

10 

75 

_ 

75 

- 

Do.  . 

f. 

11 

- 

75 

75 

- 

Glenlougli, 

m. 

12 

75 

75 

fin  Board. 

- 

Do.  . 

f. 

13 

_ 

75 

75 

- 

Derryleagh,  . 

14 

40 

35 

75 

54 

Nohaval, 

m. 

15 

75 

_ 

75 

- 

Do.  . 

f. 

16 

- 

75 

75 

-In  Trustees. 

- 

Minard  Castle, 

17 

60 

60 

120 

57 

Cakerdaniel,  . 

m. 

18 

100 

100 

Do.  . 

f. 

19- 

- 

100 

100 

- 

Bunanier, 

m. 

20 

100 

_ 

100 

•In  Board. 

- 

Do.  . 

f. 

2L 

- 

100 

100 

- 

Blackwater-bridge, 

22 

40 

35 

75 

54 

Meeng, 

23 

30 

20 

50 

- 

Clandouglas,  . 

24 

60 

GO 

120 

- 

Beale,-  . . . 

• 25 

GO 

60 

120 

57 

Tureencahill,  . 

26 

60 

60 

120 

54 

Kilmurry, 
Do.  . 

m. 

f. 

27 

28 

100 

100 

100 

100 

■ In  Trustees. 

- 

Glenderry, 

m. 

29 

75 

75 

- 

Do.  . 

f. 

3a 

75 

75 

- 

Rahavanig, 

m. 

31* 

75 

75 

- 

Do.  . 

f. 

32 

• - 

75 

75 

57 

Douglas, 

m. 

33 

100 

100 

— . 

- 

Do.  . 

f. 

34 

_ 

100 

100 

_ 

52 

Autee,  . 

m. 

3.7 

100 

■100 

- 

Do. . 

£. 

36 

_ 

100 

100 

- 

Lenamore, 

37* 

60 

40 

100 

In  Trustees. 

54 

Dromorrin,  . 

m. 

38 

100 

100 

- 

Do.  . 

f. 

39 

_ 

100 

100 

- 

Rathmorroll,  . 

m. 

4a 

75 

75 

_ 

- 

Do.  . 

f. 

4 V 

75 

75 



“ 

Islandanny,  . 
Do.  . 

m. 

f. 

42 

43 

100 

100 

100 

160 

| In  Trustees. 

57 

Inch, 

m. 

44 

• 75 

75 

— 

- 

Do.  . 

f. 

45 

75 

75 

— 

« 

Liselton. 

Do.  . 

m. 

f. 

46 

47 

100 

100 

100 

100 

j-  In  Trustees. 

57 

Bunglesh, 

48 

60 

40 

100 

— 

- 

Kilmakerin,  . 

49 

60 

GO 

120 

— . 

” 

Drinagh, 

50 

GO 

40 

100 

— 

Total, 

50 

2,400 

2,170 

4,570 

County  op  Limerick, 

. . 9 Schools. 

52 

Ballygran, 

m. 

i ■ 

75 

_ 

75 

— 

Do. 

f. 

2 

_ 

75 

75 

_ 

Broadford, 

Do. 

m. 

f. 

3 

4 

100 

100 

100 

100 

In  Trustees. 

- 

Mount  Collins, 

m. 

5 ’ 

100 

100 

- 

Do. 

f. 

6 * 

100 

100 

46 

Bruree, 

f. 

7 

_ 

100 

100 

In  Board. 

52 

Tourr.aea  Tullig, 

m. 

f. 

8* 

9' 

75 

75 

75 

75 

j-In  Trustees. 

Total, 

_ 

3 

350 

450 

800 
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List  of  Olio  Hundred  and  Fifty-three  Schools,  towards  the  erection  of  which  the 
Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but  which  were  not  in  operation  on  the 
3 1st  December,  1871 — Munster — continued. 


County  op  Tipper***,  . . . . 9 Schools. 


JjMl 

Parish. 

1 

School, 

No.  of 

Number  of  Pupils  to  bo 
accommodated. 

If  Leaso 

fi 

Schools. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

how  School 
is  Tested. 

10201 

10238 

10431 

10432 

10433 

10434 
10533 
10560 
10050 

Caliir,  . 

Grange, 

Teinjdeueiry, 

Do!  ; 

Do.  . 

Killardry, 
Kuockgraffon, 
Ballygibbon, 

53 

4G 

53 

3G 

Ballingeary, 

Garnavilla, 

Ballagh, 

Do.  . 
Ardaae, 

Do.  . 

BalLdrohid,  . 
Kuockgraffon, 
Glenahilty, 

m. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

40 

40 

100 

75 

40 

40 

GO 

35 

35 

100 

75 

35 

35 

40 

75 

75 

100 

100 

75 

75 

75 

75 

100 

In  Board. 

In  Commrs. 
In  Trustees. 

— 



Total, 

9 

395 

355 

750 

County  of  Waterford,  . 

. Nil. 

LEINSTER — 8 Schools. 

County  of  Carlow,  .... 

. Nil. 

County  of  Dublin,  .... 

. Nil. 

County  of  Kildare,  .... 

. Nil. 

County  of  Kilkenny,  . . . . 

. 1 School. 

8014 

Kilfane, 

47 

Kilfane,  . 

i 

GO 

40 

100 

In  Board. 

Total, 

1 

60 

40 

100 

King’s  County, 

. . 

. Nil. 

County  of  Longford, 

. 5 Schools. 

10022 

10023 

10298 

10329 

10489 

Killoe, 

Do. 

Clongesh, 

Do. 

Killoe, 

28 

Drumlish, 
Do.  . 
Clonteagh, 
Do.  . 
Corboy, 

*.  . f! 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

• In  Trustees. 

Total, 

5 

150 

150 

300 

County  op  Louth, .Nil. 

County  op  Meath,-  . . , . . Nil. 

Queen’s  County, 1 School. 


10544 

Stradbally,  . 

44 

The  Coshy,  . 

1 

40 

35 

73 



l 

Total,  . 

1 

40 

35  j 

75 

County  op  Westmeath/  . ’ . . # Nil. 
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County  of  Wexford,  ....  1 School. 


Roll 

Parish. 

1 . 

Sohool. 

Number  of  Pupils  to  ho 
accommodated. 

If  Lease 
exocutod, 
how  School 
is  rested. 

No. 

.2% 

Q 

Schools. 

Malos. 

Females,  j 

Total. 

10230 

Garrick, 

- 

Barntown, 

1 

60 

40 

100  , 

In  Trustees. 

Total,  . . ; 

1 

60 

40 

100 

County  of  Wicklow,  . . . . Nil. 


CONNAUGHT— 20  Schools. 

County  of  Galway,  . . . .10  Schools. 


0838 

8839| 

0974 

8975 

8973 

10455 

1045b 

10582 

10583 
10591 


Killursa, 

32 

Plead  ford, 

m. 

1 

100 

100 

| In  Trustees. 

I)o. 

_ 

Do.  . 

f. 

2 

_ 

100 

100 

Do. 

- 

Claran,  . 

m. 

3 

100 

_ 

100 



Do. 

_ 

Do.  . 

f. 

4 

_ 

100 

100 



Killeany, 

- 

Cloghonower, 

5 

60 

40 

100 



Do. 

.27 

Ulondoyle,  . . 

m. 

. 6 

75 

- 

75 

— 

Do. 

. — 

Do.  . . 

f. 

7 

_ 

75 

75 



Gortmore, 

Do. 

34 

Gortmore, 

Do.  . . 

m. 
' f. 

8 

9 

75 

75 

75 

75 

j-  In  Trustees. 

Moyrus, 

Ardmore, 

10 

40 

35 

75 

In  Commrs. 

Total, 

10 

450 

425 

875 

County  of  Leitrim,  ....  .1  School. 


8970 

Kiltoghart,  . 

22 

Ifilnagross, 

i 

60 

60 

120 

In  Trustees. 

Total, 

i 

60 

60 

120  j 

County  of  Mayo, Nil. 


9496  Kilrouan, 

9497  Do.  . 
9093(  Tibohine, 

10636  Kilglass, 
10637)  Do. 

10638  Do. 


County  of  Roscommon,  ...  . 6 Schools. 


22 

Ardcollum, 

Do. 

[in. 

f. 

1 

75 

75 

•75 

75 

j-  In  Trustees. 

21 

Briorfield, 

3 

60 

40 

100 

- 

Tully,  . 

in. 

4 

75 

75 

In  Commrs. 

- 

Do. 

f. 

5 

75 

75 

Do. 

“ 

Ballyfeeny, 

6 

GO 

40 

100 

Do. 

Total, 

6 

270 

230 

500 

County  of  Sligo,  ! . . . 3 Schools. 


10585 

10654 

10655 

Kilmactiguo, 

Kilfree, 

Do.  , . 

21 

22 

Kilmactiguo,  . i 

Mullaghroe,  . m. 
Do.  . . • f.’ 

i 

i 

, 75 

75 

75 

75 

Total,  . , 

3 

75 

75 

150 
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list  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-throe  Schools,  towards  the  erection  of  which  the 
Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but  which  were  not  in  operation  on  the 
31st  December,  1871 — Connaught — continued. 

SUMMARIES  IN  COUNTIES  AND  PROVINCES. 


Summary  of  Ulster. 

Summary  of  Leinster. 

Number  of  Pupilsto  bo 

accommodated. 

Counties. 

Counties. 

*1 

Males. 

Pom. 

Total. 

sS| 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Antrim,  . 

1 

SO 

40 

100 

Carlow, 

Armagh,  . 

_ 

_ 

Dublin,  . 

_ 

Cavan,  . 
Donegal, 

1 

40 

20 

60 

Kildare, 

_ 

8 

295 

210 

505 

Kilkenny, 

l 

CO 

40 

100 

Down, 

3 

150 

150 

300 

King’s,  . 

_ 

_ 

Fermanagh,  . 
Londonderry, 

2 

100 

75 

175 

Longford, 

5 

150 

150 

300 

3 

140 

110 

250 

Louth,  . 

_ 

Monaghan, 

C 

295 

255 

550 

Meath,  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Tyrone,  . 

3 

ISO 

120 

280 

Queen’s, 
Westmeath,  . 
Wexford, 

3 

40 

35 

75 

Total,  . 

27 

1,240 

980 

2,220 

1 

CO 

40 

100 

Wicklow, 

- 

_ 

Total,  . 

8 

310 

265 

575 

Summary  of  Munster. 

Clare, 

19 

1,310 

890 

2,200 

Cork, 

11 

415 

560 

975 

Galway, 

10 

450 

Kerry,  . 

50 

2.400 

2,170 

4,570 

Leitrim, 

1 

60 

60 

120 

Limerick, 

9 

350 

450 

800 

Mayo,  . 

_ . 

Tipperary, 

9 

395 

355 

750 

Roscommon,  . 

6 

270 

230 

500 

Waterford,  . 

- 

“ 

- 

Sligo,  . 

3 

75 

75 

150 

Total,  . 

98 

4,870 

4,425 

9,295 

Total,  . 

20 

855 

790 

. 1,645 

Summary  in  Provinces  of  the  Foregoing. 


Province. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Number  of  Pupils  to  bo 
accommodated. 

Males. 

Fomales. 1 

Total. 

Ulster 

27 

1.240 

980 

2,220 

Munster, 

98 

4,870 

4,425 

9,295 

Leinster, 

8 

310 

j 265  : 

575 

Connaught,  . 

20 

855 

790 

1,645 

Total, 

153 

7,275 

6,460 

13,735 
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APPENDIX  L. 

I. — List  of  *One  Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Schools  to  which  Grants  of  Salary 
and^Books  were  made  during  the  year  endod  31st  December,  1871. 


ULSTER—  61  Schools. 


COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM— 13  Schools. 


Roll 

No. 

Parish. 

Dis- 

trict. 

— 

School. 

10506 

Dunaghv, 

4 

Dunaghy, 

Par. 

10508 

Shankill, 

9 

Andersonstown. 

10529 

Carrickfcrgus, . 

8 

CaTrick  Fergus, 

f. 

10530 ' 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

i. 

10543 

Shankill, 

9 

•Roseland. 

10566 

Do. 

9 

St.  Catherine’s  Conv. 

10596 

Do.  . 

8 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  m. 

10597 

Do. 

8 

Do.- 

f. 

10610 

Hannah  stown, . 

- 

•Hannahsto'wn. 

10618 

Shankill, 

8 

Currie, 

m. 

10619 

Do.  . 

8 

Do.. 

f. 

10620 

Do. 

8 

Do^- 

i. 

10640 

Carrickfergus,  . 

8 

Minorca-place, 

i. 

COUNTY  OF  ARMAGH— 10  Schools. 


10490 

Armagh, 

16 

Bauhrook  (2). 

10511 

Kilclooney, 

16 

Brackleg. 

10519 

Creggan, 

19 

Creggan,  f. 

10528 

Drumcree, 

16 

Drumgoose. 

10577 

Montiaghs, 

11 

Bellville. 

1 it.580 

Kilclooney, 

16 

Cladybeg. 

10581 

Kilniore, 

16 

Bottlehill. 

10.584 

Grange,  . 

16 

Aiestragh. 

10611 

Shankill, 

11 

Tullygalley. 

10630 

Tartaraglian,  . 

15 

Deny  lard. 

COUNTY  OF  CAVAN— 6 Schools. 


10492 

Crosserlougli,  . 

23 

Aughaconey. 

10513 

l.aragh.  . 

23 

Rosie  all. 

10554 

Diuingoon, 

24 

Tullinchion. 

10563 

1 >rung,  . 

23 

Dnmg. 

10598 

Kilhshamira,  . 

31 

ICilh'sliandra. 

1 0602 

Lurgan,  . 

24 

Bellasia. 

COUNTY  OF  DONEGAL— 11  Schools. 


COUNTY  OF  DOWN— 10  Schools. 

Roll 

No. 

Parish. 

Dis- 

trict 

School, 

10551 

10552 
10559 
J 0604 
10608 

10615 

10616 
10641 
10650 
10668 

Kilmcgan, 
Kikliof,  . 
Ardglass, 
Bright,  . 
Drumgoolaml, . 
Moira,  . 
Knoekbreda,  . 
Do. 

Seapatrick, 
Knoekbreda,  . 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

11 

10 

10 

11 

10 

Dundrum. 

Kilclief  (2). 
Ardglass  (2). 
Rossglass. 
Drurnadonald. 
Botear. 

Newtown  Breda,  i. 

Do.  m. 

Seanatrick. 

Bridge  End,  i. 

COUNTY  OF  FERMANAGH-3  Schools. 

10510 

10606 

10629 

Innishmacsaint, 
Aglmlurcher,  . 
Innishmacsaint, 

13 

ICnockarayen. 
Maguiresbridge  (2). 
Druinbad. 

COUNTY  OF  LONDONDERRY— 4 Schools. 

10198 

10525 

10539 

10576 



Aghadowey,  . 
Maghorafolt,  . 

Banagher, 

Maeosfiuiu, 

: 

Cooleyrammer. 
Magherafelt  (Work- 
house). 

Tirglasson. 

Camus. 

COUNTY  OF  MONAGHAN— 2 Schools. 

10649 

10665 

Mucknoo, 

Tedavnet, 

18 

18 

Castleblayney  (2). 
Ballanode. 

! COUNTY  OF  TYRONE— 2 School!. 

10497. 

10534 

Killymau, 

Termoiunnguirk, 

15 

14 

Trew. 

Inniabatieve. 

10505 

10507 

10553 

10570 

10595 

10601 

10617 

10615 

10627 

10658 

10667 


Kilmacrennan , 


Templecrone, 

Do. 

Kilharron, 
Innishmacsaint, 
Templecrone, 
Kilharron , 
Burt, 

Cloondaradockj 

Glencolumbkill 


Portlean. 
Mauorvaughan. 
Lefctercaugh. 
Sheriff's  Mountain. 
Kilharron. 
Magheracar. 
Meenaeross, 
Clyhore. 

Burt, 

Fanad. 

Glencolumbkill. 


temp. 

f. 


MUNSTER— 35  Schools. 


COUNTY  OF  CLARE— 4 Schools. 


10495 

Kilshaiiny, 

42 

ICilslianny,  *?■ 

Do.  '■ 

10196 

Do. 

42 

10526 

Killonnglian,  . 

42 

Fanore. 

Ennistymon  (Lon* 
vent), 

10644 

ICilmanahoen,  . 

42 
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COUNTY.  OF  CORK— 21  Schools. 


Roll 

No. 

Parish. 

Dis- 

trict. 

School. 

10485 

Fanlobus, 

59 

Dunmanway  (2). 

11)499 

Kilgariffe,  . 

59 

Kilgariffe. 

1(1516 

Grenagh, 

56 

Ballyglass. 

10523 

Ferraoy,  . 

56 

Fermoy. 

10524 

St.  Finbar’s,  . 

60 

St.  Finbar’s. 

10.548 

Kilrnacomogue, 

58 

Bantry,  par. 

10549 

Fanlobus, 

59 

Ahakeera. 

10557 

Kinneigb, 

59 

Connagh. 

10565 

Drimoleague,  . 

59 

Meenies.  - 

10593 

Cloyne,  . 

48 

Ballycroneen,  m. 

10594 

Do. 

48 

Do.  f. 

1060-3 

Ivilmacabea,  . 

59 

Knockskcagh. 

ltlGUo 

St.  Finbar’s,  . 

60 

St.  Finbar’s,  f. 

10634 

Italian,  . 

56 

Knuttery,  f. 

10635 

Rathcooney, 

60 

Lower  Glanmirc. 

10646 

Holy  Trinity,  . 

6U 

Christ  Church. 

10647 

Do. 

60 

Do.  i. 

10651 

Creagh,  . 

58 

Tragumma,  in. 

10652 

Do.  . 

58 

Do.  f. 

10657 

Inchigcela, 

55 

Keirnaneigh,  m. 

10666 

Kilmacabea, 

59 

Corron. 

COUNTY  OF  KERRY— 2 Schools. 

10561 

Ardferfc,  . 

54 

Ardfert. 

10592 

Yalentia, . 

57 

Corobeg. 

COUNTY  OF  LIMERICK— 1 School.  | 

1 

10633  l St.  John's, 
! 

51 

St.  John's,  i. 

COUNTY  OF  TIPPERARY— 5 Schools.  :: 

10514 

Ivilrnane, 

36 

Kilruane. 

10521 

Clonbeg, . 

_ 

Kilross,  m. 

10522 

Do.  . 

_ 

Do.  f. 

10527 

Dangan,  . 

46 

Dangan. 

10628 

Dolla,  . 

~ 

Bolingbrooko. 

COUNTY  OF.  WATERFORD— 2 Schools. 

10555 

Lismore, . 

48 

Lismore. 

10660 

Ballyduff, 

48 

Ballybeafy. 

COUNTY  OF  KILKENNY- 3 Schools. 


Roll 

No. 


10624 

10639 


Sfc.  Patrick’s,  . 
Callan,  . 

Sfc.  John’s, 


St.  Joseph's,  i. 

Callan  Lodge,  f. 

St.  John’s,  i. 


LEINSTER — 17  Schools. 
COUNTY  OF  CARLOW— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  DUBLIN— 3 Schools. 


10494 
10607  I 
10653 


Stillorgan, 
Sfc.  Mary’s, 
Chapelizod, 


Newto-wnpark. 
Dominick-streefc,  i. 
Chapelizod,  No.' 2. 


COUNTY  OF  KILDARE— Nil. 


KING’S  COUNTY-1  School. 

10515 

Ballymacwilliam 

37 

Trimhlestown. 

COUNTY  OF  LONGFORD— Nil. 

COUNTY  OF  LOUTH.— 2 Schools. 

10537 

10547 

Collon,  . 
Darver,  . 

; 

Belpatrick. 

Darver,  f. 

COUNTY  OF  MEATH — Nil. 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY— 1 School. 

10504 

Stradbally, 

44 

Vicarstovm. 

COUNTY  OF  WESTMEATH— 4 Schools. 

Portloman, 
Foyran,  . 

33 

33 

33 

33 

Balrath,  in. 

Do.  f. 

Finnea,  m. 

Do.  f. 

COUNTY  OF  WEXFORD— 2 Schools. 

11)556 

10622 

Tagont,  . 

St.  James  and 
Dunbrody. 

50 

49 

Tagoat. 

Ramsgrange  (Con- 
vent). 

COUNTY  OP  WICKLOW— 1 School. 

10562 

Mullinacuff, 

39 

' 

Ballyrahan. 

CONNAUGHT — 22  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  G-ALWAY— 8 Schools. 


10483 

10493 

10538 

10609 

10614 

10632 

10648 

10659 


Killosolan, 

Killosolan. 

- 

Ardmore. 

32 

Sylane,  Dunmore. 

- 

Killosolan,  f. 

Kilkerrin, 

- 

Kilkerrin,  f. 

32 

Carrakeel. 

_ 

Casfclefrench,  f. 

MoyruB,  . 

“ 

Letterard. 
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COUNTY  OF  LEITRIM — 2 Schools. 


Roll 

No. 

Pariah. 

Dis- 

trict 

School. 

10509 

10631 

ICillasnet, 

Drumreilly, 

12 

31 

Lnrgy. 

Kilmore,  f. 

COUNTY  OF  MAYO— 4 Schools. 

10484 

10612 

10613 

10621 

Annagh,  . 
Aghamore, 
Do.  . 
Ardagh,  . 

32 

21 

21 

20 

Kildavra. 

Cloonfalagh. 

Ciirrownodan. 

Ratlinamaugh. 

COUNTY  OF  ROSCOMMON— 3 Schools. 

10491 

10520 

10642 

Elphin,  . 
Boyle, 

Baslick,  . . . 

22 

22 

27 

Bishop  ITodson’s 
(Grammar). 
Ablieytown  (2). 
Caddelbrook. 

COUNTY  OF  SLIGO — 5 Schools. 

10-186 

10187 

10.512 

10542 

10523 

Achonry, 

Do. 

Kilmacshalgan, 
Kilglass,  . 
Killaraghfc, 

21 

20 

*20 

22 

Carrowrile. 

Gloonarara. 

Belville. 

Kilglass.  \ 

Derryknockevan. 

SUMMARY  OP  ULSTER. 

County. 


Antrim, 
Armagh, 
Cavan,  . 
Donegal, 
Down,  , 
Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan,  . 
Tyrone, 

Total, 


SUMMARY  OF  MUNSTER. 


County. 


Clare,  . 

Cork,  . 

Kerry, 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 

Waterford, 

Total, 


No.  of 
Schooli. 


Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 

King’s, 

Longford, 

Loutii, 

Meath, 

Queen’s, 

Westmeath, 

Wexford, 

Wiciclow, 

Total, 


4 

21 

2 

1 

5 
2 


SUMMARY  OF  LEINSTER. 


Galway, 
Leitrim, 
Mayo,  . 
Roscommon, 
Sligo,  . 


Total, 


SUMMARY  OF  CONNAUGHT. 


PROVINCIAL  SUMMARY  OP  THE  FOREGOING. 


Province. 

No.  of 
Sohoola. 

Ulster, 

Munster,  . 

Leinster, 

Connaught,  ..... 

22 

Total,  . . ... 

135 
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II.— List  of  Fifty  Schools,  towards  which  Grants  were  sanctioned  for  Building 
Fitting-up,  and  Enclosing , during  the  year  1871. 


ULSTER— 11  Schools. 
COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  ARMAGH— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  CAVAN— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  DONEGAL-3  Schools. 


Roll 
No.  j 

Parish. 

Dis- 

trict. 

School. 

10558 

Killymard, 
Tull  y fern, 

5 

Lackrum. 

10586  : 

1 

Milford. 

10661 

Inuiskeel,  . j 

1 

5 

Derryl  onghan. 

COUNTY  OF  DOWN— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  FERMANAGH— 1 School. 


10626 

Clones,  . 

18  j Rateen. 

COUNTY  OF  LONDONDERRY— 1 School. 

10567 

Magherafelt,  . , 

17 

New  Roy. 

COUNTY  OF  MONAGHAN— 4 Schools. 

10573 

J0574 

10575 

10645 

Muckno,  . 
Ballibay, . 

Clontibret, 

18 

18 

18 

18 

Anaglaive. 

Ballibay,  m. 

l)o.  f. 

Billeady. 

COUNTY  OF  TYRONE— 2 Schools. 

10500 

10564 

Donagheady,  . 
AgLaloo,  . 

15 

15 

Stewarts  town,  i.  i 

Croughill. 

COUNTY  OF  KERRY— 16  Schools. 


Roll 

No. 

Pariah. 

Dis- 

trict 

SchooL 

10501 

Aughavallen,  . 

52 

10502 

Do.  . . 

52 

Do. 

10503 

— 

_ 

10531 

Galey, 

54 

Dromerrin, 

10532 

Do.  . . 

54 

Do. 

f. 

10545 

Killury,  . 

54 

Rathmorrell, 

10546 

Do.  . 

54 

Do. 

f. 

10587 

10588 

Duagh,  . 
Do. 

54 

Island  Anny, 

m. 

f. 

10589 

Kilcummin, 

10590 

Do. 

o / 

Do. 

f. 

10535 

Liselton, . 

54 

10536 

Do.  . 

54 

Do. 

f. 

10662 

Glenbeigh, 

0/ 

Bunglesh. 

10663 

Dromod,  . 

57 

Kilmakerin. 

10664 

Glenorough,  . 

57 

Drinagh. 

COUNTY  OF  LIMERICK— 2 Schools. 


10571 

10572 

- 

- 

Tourreen  Tullig,  in. 
Do.  f. 

COUNTY  OF  TIPPERARY-3  Schools. 

10533 

Killardrov, 

46 

Ballydrohid. 

10560 

Knockgraffon,  . 

53  1 

Knockgraffon. 

10656 

iJallygibbon,  . 

36 

Glenahilty. 

COUNTY  OF  WATERFORD— Nil. 


LEINSTER— 2 Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  CARLOW — Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  DUBLIN— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  KILDARE— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  KILKENNY— Nil. 
KING’S  COUNTY— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  LONGFORD— I School. 


MUNSTER — 28  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  CLARE-4  Schools; 


10489 


10517 

10518 
10568 
10578 


Kilshanny.  . 
Do.  . . 

Moyasta, . 
Kilrush,  . 


42 

Kilshanny,  m. 

42 

Do.  f. 

45 

Querrin. 

45 

Kilrush. 

COUNTY  OF  CORK— 3 Schools. 


10569  Dunbulloge,  . 

10570  Do.  ; 
10643  Monkstown,  , 


56 

Glasliaboy, 

m. 

56 

Do. 

f. 

60 

Monkstown, 

f. 

Corboy. 


COUNTY  OF  LOUTH— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  MEATH— Nil. 
QUEEN’S  COUNTY— 1 School. 


Stradbally, 


The  Cosby. 


COUNTY  OF  WESTMEATH— Nil. 
COUNTY  OF  WEXFORD— NiL 
COUNTY  OF  WICKLOW— Nil. 
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CONNAUGHT— 9 Schools. 

COUNTY  OP  GAI, WAY-3  Schools. 


- Boll 
No. 

Parish. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Sohool. 

105F2 

Gorlmore, 

34 

Gorfcmore, 

m. 

10583 

Do.  . 

34 

Do. 

f. 

10591 

Moyrus,  . . | 

34 

Ardmore. 

COUNTY  OP  LEITRIM— Nil. 
COUNTY  OP  MAYO— Nil. 


SUMMARY  OP  MUNSTER. 

„Co'mtlr-  No.  of  Schools, 

Cork ' \ 

! 16 

Tipperary,  . . . ! ’ <i 

Waterford,  . . _ 

Total,  ....  28 


SUMMARY 

County. 

Carlow,  . 
Dublin,  . 
Kildare, 
Kilkenny. 


OF  LEINSTER. 

No.  o 


COUNTY  OF  ROSCOMMON— 3 Schools. 


10636 

Kilcorkey, 

27 

Tull'y, 

m. 

10637 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

f. 

10638 

Kilglass,  . 

27 

Bnllyfeony. 

COUNTY  OF  SLIGO— 3 Schools. 

10585 

Kilmactigue,  . 

21 

Kilmactigue. 

10614 

Kiliree,  . 

22 

Mullaghroe, 

10655 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

f. 

SUMMARY  OF  ULSTER. 

No,  of  Schools. 


County. 
Antrim,  . 
Armagh,  . 
Cayan, 
Donegal, 
Down, 
Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan, 
Ttrone,  . 

Total, 


King's,  . 
Longford, 
Loutii,  . 
Meath,  . 
Queen’s,  . 

W ESTMEATII, 
W EX  FORD, 

Wicklow, 


SUMMARY  OF  CONNAUGHT. 

County.  No.  of  Schools. 



Leitrim,  .... 

Mayo,  . . 

Roscommon*,  . . ! * * a 

Sligo,  .....  i 3 

Total,  ....  9 


PROVINCIAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE 
FOREGOING. 

ProYino°-  No.  of  Schools. 


Ulster,  . 
Munster,. 
Leinster, 
Connaught, 


Total, 


II 

28 

2 

9 

50 


III.  List  of  Foktt-two  Building  Oases  brought  into  operation  during  the  year  1871. 


ULSTER— 13. 


County. 

.Boll. 

No. 

Parish. 

Dis- 

trict 

No. 

Sohool. 

Antrim, 

Donegal, 

Fermanagh, 
Londonderry,  . 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 

j»  • 

10278 

10279 

10165 

10166 
10141 
10029 
•10044 
10116 

10451 

10452 

10453 
10155 
10189 

Shankill, 

Do.  . . . ; 

Innitkeel, 

Do.  . 

Clones,  . 

Dunboo 

Killotvcn, 

Aughamullen, . 

Kilmore,  . . 

Drumsnat, 

Do.  . 

Ardstraw,  . 

Lower  Langfield,  ’ [ 

9 

9 

5 

5 
18 

3 

3 

24 

18 

18 

18 

6 

14 

Porters,  m. 

Do.  f. 

Glenties. 

Glenleighan. 

Cordoola. 

Ballyhncket. 

Cranagli  Hill. 

Corlat. 

Tappa. 

Drum  sheeny,  m. 

Do.  f. 

Altdoglial. 

Mulnavar. 
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MUNSTER— 20. 


County. 

Roll 

No. 

Parish. 

District 

No. 

School. 

Clare, 

10322 

Clondcgad, 

45 

Fergus  View. 

9162 

Kilmonogue,  . 

60 

Belgooley. 

9787 

Drom  tariff, 

55 

Derrygalun, 

m. 

9788 

Do.  . 

55 

Do. 

f. 

9848 

ICilcatlierine,  . 

58 

Ivilmacowan, 

m. 

9849 

Do.  . 

58 

Do. 

f. 

9870 

Drisliane, 

oo 

Hollymount, 

m. 

, 

9871 

Do.  . 

55 

Do. 

f. 

10243 

Desertserges,  . 

59 

Ahiohill, 

m. 

10244 

Do.  . 

59 

Do. 

f. 

Kerry, 

9650 

Kilcummins,  . 

5V 

Meentoges, 

m, 

9651 

Do.  . 

57 

Do. 

f. 

10014 

Do.  . 

57 

Coolick, 

na. 

10015 

Do.  . 

57 

Do. 

f. 

1001G 

Kilgarrylander, 

57 

Fibough, 

m. 

Limerick,  . 

10017 

Do.  . 

57 

Do. 

f. 

10031!- 

Kiikecdy, 

51 

Lurriga, 

m. 

100317 

Do.  . 

51 

Do. 

f. 

10020C 

Cahir, 

53 

Garryclogher. 

» 

10035G|  Corbally, 

36 

Ballinakill. 

LEINSTER— 4. 

9957 

Clondalkin,  . 

37 

Clondalkin  Village. 

Longford,  . 

10344 

10345 

Clongesh, 

Do! 

28 

23 

Garrowliill, 

Do. 

m. 

f. 

Wicklow,  . 

10111 

Blessington,  . 

37 

Lacken. 

CONNAUGHT— 5. 


10259 

Innismagratli, 

12 

Gortnasilla. 

10218 

Bumlin,  .... 

27 

North  Yard, 

m. 

10328 

Do.  .... 

27 

Do. 

10422 

Kilcoleman,  . 

22 

Coolavin, 

ni. 

10423 

Do 

22 

Do. 

IY. — Four  Operation  Schools  Suspended  during  the  year  1871. 


Province  and 
County. 

Roll 

No. 

Pariah. 

District  1 
No.  I 

School. 

Ulster. 

Antrim, 

Donegal, 

Leinster. 

Meatli, 

Westmeath, 

7837 

1362 

1827 

5091 

Grange  of  Doagh,  . 



Boardsmill, 

Mullingar, 

9 

1 

29 

33 

Doagh, 

Oarrick. 

Batterstovrn. 

Mullingar, 

f. 

preparatory. 

2 P 
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Waterford, 


Connaught. 
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1.  The  Number  of  Schools  in  Operation  on  the  31st  of  December,  1871,  with  the  Total 
Number  of  Pupils  on  tho  llolls,  and  the  Average  Daily  Attendance  for  tbo  year  : 2.  The  amount  received  for  Books,  Requisites,  and 
Apparatus  at  reduced  prices  : 3.  Amount  of  aid  granted  by  tbo  Board  in  Free  Stock  of  Books,  Requisites,  and  Apparatus  : 4.  The 
Amount  paid  during  the  year  in  Salaries,  Premiums,  and  Gratuities  j together  with  the  Amount  contributed  by  tbo  local  parties  in 
aid  of  Teachers  Salaries : 5.  The  Number  of  Schools  towards  the  erection  of  which  the  Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but 
which  had  not  come  into  operation  on  the  31st  of  December,  1871  j with  the  expected  Attendance  upon  them  : 0.  The  Number  of 
Schools  in  the  Suspended  List  at  the  end  of  the  year : And  7.  The  Total  Number  of  Schools  in  connexion  with  the  Commissioners 

at  the  end  of  the  year  1871. 
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Total,  . 8, 914  517,225  504,475  1,021; 7001 308,850  21,870  3 3 1,788  5 i 
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APPENDIX  M. 

I. — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eiqut  Workhouse  Schools  hi  connexion  on 
the  31st  December,  1871,  with  the  Total  Number  oc  Pupils  for  any  time  on  Rolls 
and  the  Arerage  DailyAttendan.ee  of  Pupils,  as  returned  for  the  Tear  ending 
31st  Deoember,  1871.  a 


TJLSTEK— 35  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  MONAGHAN — 4 Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM-7  Schools. 

DaUj* 

Attendance 

ofPupila 
■for  the 
Yenrtnded 
31st  Dec., 
1871. 

Roll 

No. 

Dis 

trict 

School. 

To  till  No. 
ofPupila  for 
any  time  on 
IlnlU  within 
the  Y ear 
ended  3Ut 
Dee.,  1871. 

Average 

Dally 

Attendance 
of  I’lipllB 
for  tho 
Year  ended 
OUt  Dec., 
1071.  ’ 

Roll 

No. 

Dis- 

trict 

School. 

Total  No, 
of  I’upila  for 
any  time  on 
Rolls,  within 
the  Year 
ended  .'list, 
Dec.,  1871. 

3388 

3668 

7812 

7884 

18 

24 

18 

Monaghan  . 

Carrickinacross 

Clones 

Castlcblftynoy 

80 

50 

52 

85 

51 

19 

27 

44 

3048 

3562 

3563 

9 

3 

8 

Belfast 
Ballycastle  . 
Larne  . 
Ballymoney 
Ballymena  . 
Antrim 
Lisburn 

769 

53 

107 

63 

169 

131 

90 

323 

23 

(53 

39 

103 

3843 

6314 

8781 

4 

Total, 

267 

141 

11 

45 

•'  COUNTY  OF  TYRONE— 5 Schools. 

Total, 

1,382 

663 

3039 

5074 

6315 

6 

15 

6 

Castloderg  . 
Cookstown 

38 

18 

COUNTY  OP  ARMAGH— 2 Schools. 

59 

103 

92 

79 

38 

10280 

10412 

19 

16 

Newry 

Armagh 

161 

135 

68 

40 

6316 

9522 

14 

15 

Omagh 

Dungannon 

34 

27 

Total, 

296 

108 

Total, 

371 

156 

COUNTY  OP  CAYAN— 4 Schools. 

3420 

3447 

3644 

6910 

23 

24 

31 

Cavan-. . 

Bailieborough 
Cootehill 
Bawnboy  . 

98 

53 

42 

43 

56 

25 

17 

20 

MUNSTER, — 49  Schools. 

COUNTY  OP  CLARE-8  Schools. 

3288 

45 

139 

Total, 

236 

118 

3408 

3849 

42 

45 

Scariff 

63 

88 

36 

46 

COUNTY  OF  DONEGAL-7  Schools. 

3534 

6130 

6224 

6359 

6595 

42 

Ennistymon 

Tulin 

Killndysert 

Biillyvauglian 

Corrolin 

91 

82 

38 

39 
37 

43 

46 

17 

26 

22 

3863 

4313 

4339 

4S32 

2 

5 

1 

Innishowen  . 

Donegal 

Ballyshannon 

91 

49 

65 

30 

40 

7 

35 

18 

18 

21 

15 

19 

6 

22 

45 

42 

4975 

5857 

Letterkenny 

Dunfauaghy 

Glenties 

Total, 

577 

314 

7714 

5 

COUNTY  OF  CORK- 

—17  Schools. 

Total, 

■ 317 

119 

3167 

3242 

3417 

48  | Midloton  . 

109 

73 

COUNTY  OP  DOWN 

— 2 Schools.  ! 

58 

h ormoy 

98 

83 

58 

39 

3068 

3350 

11 

10 

Banbridge  . 
Newtownards 

97 
j 148 

39 

75 

3545 

3565 

3651 

3923 

4411 

4896 

GO 

59 

56 

55 

58 

55 

Cork . 

Dunmanway 
Mallow 
Kanturk  . 
Baiifcry 
Macro  om  . 

618 

57 

160 

261 

27 

77 

31 

23 

38 

Total, 

• 245 

114 

37 

62 

COUNTY  OF  FERMANAGH — Is 
COUNTY  OF  LONDONDERRY— l S 

rn. 

chools. 

4925 

5993 

6012 

GO 

58 

55 

Kiiisalo 
Castletown 
Millstrect  . 

84 

89 

127 

24 
39 
■ 57 

3381 

3881 

9587 

10525 

3 

2 

7 

Coleraine  . 
Londonderry 
N.T.Limavady  . 
Maglierafelt 

107 

152 

73 

m 

51 

71 

40 

61 

6121 

6123 

6140 

6216 

6949 

48 

59 

58 
56 

59 

Youglial  . 

Bnndon 

Skull 

Mitcholstown 
Clonakilty . 

139 

77 

41 

122 

64 

57 

40 
28 
67 

41 

. — 

— 

Total, 

443 

223 

Total, 

2,153 

880 
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COUNTY-  OP  KERRY— 6 Schools. 


Roll 

No 

Dis- 

trict. 

School. 

Totnl  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
nny  time  on 
[fulls  within 
the  Year 
ended  a 1st 
Uee.,  1871. 

Average 

Bnily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  tlie 
Year  ended 
31st  Dec., 
1871. 

3680 

4314 

<1340 

4C70 

4096 

5324 

54 

57 

54 

Tralee 
Listowel  . 
Killarney  . 
Kenmare  . 
Caherciveen 
Dingle 

Total, 

277 

78 

139 

62 

59 

45 

116 

29 

75 

26 

25 

23 

660 

294 

COUNTY  OF  LIMERICK— 0 Scliools. 

3040 

52 

Newcastle  . 

131 

47 

3066 

46 

Kilmalloclc 

186 

85 

3415 

52 

Rathkeale  . . . 

93 

46 

5058 

51 

Limerick . . 

550 

266 

6013 

_ 

C'room 

84 

’ 57 

6021 

52 

Glinn 

28 

17 

Total, 

1,072 

518 

COUNTY  OF  TIPPERARY— 9 Schools. 

3024 

53 

Clonmel 

204 

no 

3142 

46 

Tipperary  . 

147 

81 

3363 

53 

Cashel 

250 

117 

3414 

36 

Roscrea 

55 

33 

3445 

53 

Clogheen  . 

44 

23 

3519 

36 

Nenagh 

158 

96 

3546 

53 

Carrick-on-Suir  . 

160 

65 

3047 

43 

Thurles 

118 

67 

9031 

36 

Borrisokane 

44 

26 

Total, 

1,180 

618 

COUNTY  OF  WATERFORD-3  Schools. 

3418 

48 

Lismore 

56 

31 

3326 

49 

Waterford  . . 

320 

129 

1*745 

lvilmactliomas  . 

71 

26 

__ 

Total, 

447 

186 

LEINSTER— 35  Schools. 
COUNTY  OF  CARLOW — Nil. 
COUNTY  OP  DUBLIN— 3 Schools. 


3144 

3265 

7187 


Balrothery  . 
Rathdown  . 
Dublin,  North 


137 

407 


23 

70 

203 


COUNTY  OF  KILDARE— 3 Schools. 


Roll 

No. 

Dis- 

rict. 

School. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 

Holli  within 
the  Year 
ended  31st 
l)ec.,  1871. 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 

for  the 
Year  ended 
31st  Dee., 
1871. 

3155 

37 

Naas  . 

137 

69 

3862 

44 

Atliy  . 

178 

102 

8534 

37 

Celbridge  . 

58 

81 

Total, 

373 

202 

COUNTY  OF  KILKENNY-5  Schools. 

3378 

47 

Cal  lan 

80 

49 

3507 

- 

Kilkenny  . 

168 

85 

6278 

- 

Thomastown 

81 

66 

6625 

43 

Urlingford 

79 

48 

6945 

44 

Castlecomer 

62 

33 

Total, 

470 

281 

KING'S  COUNTY- 

-3  Schools 

3346 

37 

Edenderry  . 

62 

25 

3446 

41 

Tullamore  . 

143 

71 

7989 

36 

Parsonstown 

no 

65 

Total, 

315 

161 

COUNTY  OF  LONGFORD-3  Schools. 

3368 

28 

Longford  . 

117 

70 

3566 

_ 

Granard 

107 

63 

6811 

- 

Ballymahon 

55 

27 

Total,  f 

279 

160 

COUNTY  OF  LOUTH — 3 Schools. 

3340 

25 

Drogheda  . 

134 

66 

3377 

_ 

Dundalk 

108 

54 

3382 

- 

Ardee 

98 

38 

Total, 

340 

153 

COUNTY  OF  MEATH — 5 Schools. 

3143 

29 

Dunshaughlin 

46 

26 

3280 

_ 

Trim  . 

87 

3409 

_ 

Navan  . . 

84 

3410 

Kells  . . . 

79 

46 

3544 

- 

Oldcastle  . . . 

76 

47 

Total, 

372 

205 
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QUEEN’S  COUNTY— 2 Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  MAYO-S  Sch.ols, 

Hall 

No. 

Dis- 

trict 

Sohool. 

Total  Mo. 
of  I’upila  for 
nnytlme  on 
Holla  within 
tli  e Year 
ended  SUt 
Dec.,  1871. 

Average 

Dully 

Attendance 
of  I'upll* 
for  tho 
Y car  ended 
81st  Dec., 
1071. 

Roll 

No. 

Dis- 

trict. 

School. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
nny  time  on 
Rolls  within 
the  Year 
ended  31st 
Dec.,  1871. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  the 
Year  ended 
31at  Dec,, 
1871. 

4315 

9006 

41 

43 

Mouutmellick  . 
Donaghmore 

Total, 

150 

20 

170 

50 

10 

69 

3859 

4253 

4727 

4895 

5117 

6143 

6198 

8474 

9221 

20 

26 

21 

32 

26 

20 

Ballina 
Castlebar  . 
Westport  . 
Swineford  . 
Ballinrobe  . 
Claremorris 
Newport  . , 

Bolmullefc  . 
Killala 

Total, 

58 

139 

75 

119 

50 

41 

135 

20 

037 

27 

57 

27 

73 

23 

16 

20 

13 

256 

COUNTY  OF  -WESTMEATH-3  Schools. 

3274 

3650 

ms 

35 

33 

Athlone  . . 

Mullingar  . 
Delvin 

Total, 

142 

123 

39 

88 

63 

23 

304 

172 

CC 

UN' 

’Y  OP  ROSCOMMON-4  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  WEXFO 

RD— 3 Sc 

lOols. 

3289 

3878 

4933 

6122 

22 

27 

Boylo 

Roscommon 
Castlerea  . 
Strokostown 

Total, 

130 

114 

87 

61 

392 

65 

GO 

39 

36 

200 

3508 

3520 

5674 

50 

Wexford  , 
New  Ross  . 
Emuscortliy 

Total, 

156 

150 

158 

102 

71 

75 

464 

248 

COUNTY  OF  SLIGO -3  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  WICKLOW— 2 Schools. 

3399 

6500 

8219 

12 

20 

21 

Sligo 

Dromore,  West  . 
Tobercurry 

Total, 

104 

19 

47 

170 

69 

12 

23 

104 

3383 

3879 

40 

39 

Rathdrura  . 
Shillelagh  . 

Total, 

131 

76 

63 

39 

SUMMARY  OF  ULSTER. 

CONNAUGHT— 29  Schools. 

'OUNTY  OP  GALWAY — 10  Schools. 

County. 

No.  of 
Sohools 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
nuy  time  on 
Rolls  within 
tho  Year 
ended  aist 
Dee.,  1871. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  the 
Year  ended 
Slit  Dec., 
1871. 

3365 

3366 
3379 
5323 
5448 
5992 
6568 

6733 

6734 
7019 

34 

35 
42 
34 
32 

34 
32 
27 

35 

Galway 
Loughxea  . 

Gort  . 

Clifden 

Tuam 

Oughterard 

Mount  Belluw  . 

Glenamaddy 

Portumna 

Ballinasloe 

Total, 

123 

62 

59 

50 

101 

142 

53 

93 

69 

G4 

816 

70 

19 

27 

24 

55 

36 

29 

42 

38 

41 

381” 

Antrim  . 
Armagh  . 
Cavan 
Donegal  . 
Down 
Fermanagh 
Londonderry  . 
Monaghan 
Tyrone  . 

Total, 

7 

2 

4 

7 

2 

4 

4 

5 

1,382 

296 

236 

317 

245 

443 

267 

371 

663 

108 

118 

119 

114 

223 

141 

156 

35 

3,557 

1,642 

COUNTY  OP  LEITRIM — 3 Schools. 

SUMMARY 

OF  LI 

1INSTER 

3419 

3533 

3669 

28 

22 

12 

Mohill 

Car.-on-Shannon 
Manorhamilton  . 

Total, 

05 

114 

45 

244 

44 

63 

27 

134 

Carlow  . 

Dublin 

Kildare  . 

Kilkenny 

King’s 

Longford 

3 

3 

5 

3 

3 

596 

373 

470 

315 

279 

290 

202 

281 

161 

160 
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SUMMARY  OP  LEINSTER — continued. 

SUMMARY  OP  CONNAUGHT. 

County. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Total  No. 
of  l’upils  for 
any  time  on 
Rolls  within 
the  Y car 
endedSlBt 
Dec.,  1071. 

.Average 

Daily 

Attomlanee 
of  Pupils 
for  the 
Tear  ended 
Slat  Dec., 

County. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Total  No. 
ol  Pupils  for 
any  time  011 
Rolls  within 
the  Y ear 
ended  31st 

Dee.,  1071. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  the 
Tear  ended 
3 1st  Dec., 
1071. 

3 

340 

158 

Meath 

5 

372 

205 

Galway  . 

10 

81G 

381 

Queen’s 

2 

170 

69 

Leitrim  . 

3 

244 

134 

Westmeath 

3 

304 

172 

9 

637 

256 

Wexford  . 

3 

464 

248 

Roscommon 

4 

392 

200 

Wicklow  . 

2 

207 

102 

3 

170 

104 

Total, 

35 

3,890 

2,054 

Total, 

29 

2,259 

1,075 

SUMMARY  OF  MUNSTER. 

J-OREGOING. 

Clare 

8 

577 

314 

980 

Kerry 

6 

660 

294 

Ulster  . 

35 

Limerick  . 

G 

1,072 

518 

Munster  . 

49 

Tipperary 

9 

1,180 

G18 

Leinster  . 

35 

Waterford 

3 

447 

LUG 

Connaught 

29 

2,259 

1,075 

Total, 

49 

6,089 

2,910 

Total, 

148 

15,795 

7,681 

II. — List  of  Eighteen  Schools  attached  to  Prisons  'which  were  in  connexion  on 
31st  December,  1871. 

Extract  from  Commissioners’  Rules,  as  to  nature  of  aid  granted  to  Prison  Schools. — “ Snell  Schools 
are  received  into  connexion  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  the  Workhouse  Schools,  and  grants 
of  books  are  made  thereto.  In  special  cases  gratuities  are  awarded  to  the  Teachers." 


No. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

County. 

Dis- 

trict 

No. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

1 

3266 

Ennis,  . 

Clare 

45 

10 

7484 

1385 

Cork  County,  No.  1, 

Cork 

60 

tiary. 

f. 

30 

3 

1386 

Ditto,  No.  2, 

Ditto 

- 

11 

9376 

Ditto 

38 

6962 

Tralee,  . 

Kerry 

54 

12 

8821 

Naas,  . 

Kildare 

37 

5 

9258 

Clonmel, 

Tipperary  . 

53 

13 

8993 

Maryboro’,  . 

m. 

Queen’s 

41 

9520 

Nenagb,  . m. 

Ditto 

36 

14 

8994 

Ditto, 

f. 

Ditto 

_ 

l 

9521 

Ditto,  . f. 

Ditto 

- 

15 

5475 

Mullingar, 

m. 

Westmeath 

33 

9259 

W aterford, 

Waterford  . 

49 

16 

5613 

Ditto, 

f. 

Ditto 

_ 

7483 

Richmond  Bride- 

17 

3567 

Gahvay  County, 

Galway 

34 



well,  . m. 

Dublin 

38 

ii 

3800 

Ditto  Town, 

Ditto 

“ 

III. — List  of  Three  Lunatic  Asylum  Schools,  in  connexion  on  31st  December,  1871. 

8865  Richmond,  m.  Dublin  30  I 9032  Sligo,  . Sligo  12 

8866  Ditto,  f.  Ditto  - j 
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JY. List  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-seven  Convent  and  Monastic  SoHoois'iii  con- 

nexion on  the  31st  December,  1871,  with  the  Total  Niunbor  of  Pupils  on  the  Bolls, 
and  the  Average  Daily  Attendance,  as  returned  by  the  Managers,  for  the  Year 
ending  31st  December,  1871. 


ULSTER— 19  Schools. 

COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM— 3 Schools. 


Roll 

No. 

District 

School. 

Total  No." 
of  Pupils  for 
any  timo  on 
Rolls' 
within  the 
Year  ended 
nut  l)ee., 
1871. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
fortho  Year 
ended 
31st  Doc., 
1871. 

7059 

8 

Crumlin-road,  f. 

700 

268 

evg. 

376 

89 

805G 

9 

Hamilton-street,  . 

486 

223 

164 

46 

10566 

9 

St.  Catherine’s,  f. 

433 

177 

Total,  . 

2,159 

003 

COUNTY  OP  ARMAGH— 3 Schools. 

7508 

i 

Canal-street,  f. 

442 

166  ! 

8-220 

1 16 

Mt.St.Catherine,f. 

293 

134 

9719 

11 

Edward-street,  f. 

452 

175 

Total,  . 

1,187 

475 

COUNTY  OF  CAYAN-3  Schools. 

8490 

23 

Cavan,  . f. 

378 

120 

10176 

- 

Ballvjamesduff,  . 

235 

121 

10209 

- 

Belturbet,  . 

246 

97 

Total,  . 

859 

338 

COUNTY  OF  DONEGAL— 3 Schools. 

7593 

5 

Ballyshannon,  f. 

183 

83 

9278 

2 

Moville,  . f. 

93 

51 

10G01 

5 

Magheracar, 

105 

48 

Total, 

386 

182 

COUNTY  OF  DOWN- 

-2  Schools. 

243 

19 

High-street,  f. 

700 

357 

9725 

Rostrevor,  . f. 

105 

8G 

Total,  . 

885 

443 

COUNTY  OP  FERMANAGH— 1 School. 

7497 

13 

Enniskillen  (2),  f. 

392 

170 

Total,  . 

392 

170 

COUNTY  OP  LONDONDERRY — 1 School. 

6163 

2 

St.Columh'»(2),f. 

487 

232 

Total,  . 

487 

232 

COUNTY  OF  MONAGHAN-1  School. 


Roll 

.No. 

District. 

School. 

Total  No.  . 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time  oil 
noils  . 
within  the 
Year  ended 
31st  Dec., 
.1871. 

Dal??' 
Attendants 
of  Pupils 
"or  the  Year 
ended 
31st  Dtc., 

359 

18 

Monaghan,  . f. 

338 

157 

Total,  . 

338 

157 

COUNTY  OF  TYRONE— 2 Schools, 

6328 

14 

Omagh,  . f. 

224. 

110 

10110 

6 

Strabano,  . f. 

383 

136 

Total,  . 

607 

246 

MUNSTER. — 57  Schools 

COUNTY  OF  CLARE 

— 3 Schools. 

7299 

45 

Kilrusli,  . f. 

430 

202 

7315 

- 

Ennis,  . f. 

865 

407 

10644 

42 

Eunistymon,*  f. 

- 

- 

Total,  . 

1,295 

609 

COUNTY  OF  CORK- 

-22  School*. 

512 

48 

Midloton,  . f. 

838 

458 

1541 

56 

Oharloville,  f. 

405 

205 

2258 

56 

Fermoy,  . f. 

618 

272 

2278 

_ 

Mill  street,  . f. 

409 

170 

3828 

48 

Youghal,  . f. 

600 

262 

4268 

56 

Donerailo,  . f. 

605; 

220 

4572 

60 

Kinsnlo,  . f. 

707 

296 

4630 

56 

Mallow,  . . f. 

426- 

213 

5257 

59 

Bandou,  . f. 

812 

342 

5669 

60 

Gt.  Georgo’s-st. 

Lnncasfcerian,  m. 

797 

313 

5940 

_ 

Blackrock,  . f. 

187 

86 

5999 

_ 

Douglas-streefc,  m . 

1,421 

500 

6153 

_ 

St.  Finbar’u,  f. 

2,062 

648 

6376 

Queenstown,  f. 

1,181 

529 

6528 

_ 

St.  J osopli’s,  f. 

1,306 

362 

7651 

59 

Clouakilty,  . f. 

679 

378 

8414 

60 

Passage 'west,  i. 

354 

161 

8430 

58 

Skilibcrceu  (2),  f. 

679 

306 

9161 

_ 

Bantry,  . f. 

403 

208 

9523 

_ 

Castletown , . f. 

279 

158 

10047 

55 

Mncroom,  . f. 

472 

297 

10232 

- 

Kanturk,  . f. 

440 

198 

Total,  . 

15,680 

6,582 

* No  returns ; reoontljr  aided. 
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COUNTY  OF  KERRY— 12 Schools. 


Boll 

No. 

District. 

School. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 
Rolls 

within  the 
Year  ended 
Cist  Dec., 
11171. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  the  Year 
ended 
31st  Dee., 
1871. 

533 

57 

Killarney  (1), 

f. 

674 

263 

538 

54 

Dingle, 

f. 

457 

231 

545 

54 

Tralee  (I),  . . 

f. 

715 

471 

1793 

57 

Killarney,  . 

m. 

495 

250 

1859 

- 

Milltown,  . 

f. 

512 

186 

2884 

- 

Cahirciveen, 

f. 

453 

182 

3655 

- 

Milltown,  . 

m. 

361 

153 

4062 

54 

Listowel,  . . 

f. 

776 

306 

6215 

- 

Castleisland, 

f. 

716 

319 

GG54 

57 

Killarney  (2), 

f. 

256 

130 

8320 

— 

Kenmare, 

f. 

556 

343 

9266 

54 

Tralee  (2), 

f. 

309 

174 

Total,  . 

6,280 

3,008 

COUNTY  OP  LIMERICK— .0  Schools. 


570 

51 

SS.  Mary  and  Mun- 

chin’s, 

f. 

1,208 

542 

5143 

- 

Perry-square, 

f. 

709 

367 

5547 

- 

Sexton-  street, 

f. 

1,318 

442 

5554 

- 

St.  Mary’s,  . • 

f. 

135 

51 

6032 

52 

St.  Catherine’s, 

f. 

633 

294 

6569 

- 

St.  Anne’s,  . 

f. 

491 

225 

6936 

51 

St.  John’s-sq., 

f. 

1,128 

394 

9296 

- 

Adare,  • . • 

f. 

312 

129 

1010G 

46 

Doon, . . 

f. 

403 

158 

Total,  . 

6,337 

2,602 

COUNTY  OF  TIPPERARY— 9 Schools. 


581 

2133 

4068 

7392 

8903 

9407 

9432 

10120 

7232 


Cashel, 

Air-hill, 

Thurles, 

Nenagh, 

Pethard, 

Teraplemore, 

Tipperary,  . 

Cahir, 

Drangan,  . 


757 

484 

622 

752 

513 

353 

746 

913 

188 


311 

299 

280 

239 

266 

184 

350 

358 

124 


Total,  . 

5,328 

2,411  I 

COUNTY  OF  WATERFORD— 2 Schools.  | 

1289 

48 

Tallow,  . f. 

334 

177 

3228 

- 

Cappoquin,  . f. 

418 

235 



Total,  . 

752 

412 

LEINSTER— 65  Schools. 
COUNTY  OF  CARLOW— 5 Schools. 


COUNTY  OF  DUBLIN— 16  Schools. 


Roll 

No. 

District. 

Sohool. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupila  for 
any  time  on 
Rolls 

within  the 
Year  ended 
31«tDee., 
1871. 

ADa1h?8 
Attendance 
of  Pupilj 
for  the  Year 
ended 
aut  Dec., 
1871. 

715 

37 

Lucan,  . f. 

214 

86 

721 

40 

Blackrock,  . f. 

518 

300 

729 

38 

Loretto,  . f. 

202 

109 

1149 

30 

King’s  Inns-st.  f. 

1,859 

750 

1985 

38 

Booterstown,  f. 

224 

80 

2018 

- 

Baggot-street,  f. 

1,850. 

754 

5600 

40 

Kingstown,  . f. 

1,067 

427 

5933 

30 

George’s-hill,  f. 

1,459 

419 

6372 

38 

Fir-house,  . f. 

225 

71 

6742 

- 

Warrenmount,  f. 

1,035 

309' 

7029 

- 

Tranquilla,  . f. 

210 

59 

7182 

40 

Dalkey,  . f. 

273 

1*25 

7546 

38 

Golden-bridge,  f. 

788 

260 

7608 

40 

Glasthule,  . f. 

3G2 

191 

7883 

37 

Olondalkin,  f. 

244 

129 

9743 

38 

Roundtowii,  f. 

405 

194 

Total,  . 

10,935 

4,263 

COUNTY  OF  KILDARE— 5 Schools. 

771 

44 

Kildare,  . f. 

311 

106 

779 

37 

Maynooth,  . f. 

282 

117 

1151 

- 

Clane,  . f. 

170 

94 

3246 

— 

Naas,  . f. 

420 

oqq 

4997 

44 

Athy,  . f. 

6 14 

262 

Total,  . , 

1,797 

801 

COUNTY  OF  KILKENNY— 3 Schools. 


806 

47 

Kilkenny,  . 

f. 

827 

284 

5437 

49 

Mooncoin,  . 

f. 

284 

101 

9134 

47 

Goreshridga, 

f. 

172 

73 

Total,  . 

1^83 

458 

KING'S  COUNTY-6  Schools. 


823 

41 

Killina, 

f. 

226 

86 

2080 

_ 

Tullamore,  . 

f. 

877 

404 

3220 

36 

Birr,  . 

f. 

699 

277 

7471 

41 

Portarlington, 

f. 

398 

127 

8982 

_ 

Clara,  . 

f. 

240 

99 

9227 

36 

Baaagher,  . 

f. 

146 

66 

Total,  . 

2,586 

1,059 

681 

39 

Tullow, 

304 

124 

682 

- 

Ditto, 

f. 

304 

139 

b56 

- 

Carlow, 

f. 

672 

272  I 

1926 

- 

Bagnalstown, 

f. 

473 

149 

Carlow,  . 

i. 

199 

94  | 

Total,  . 

1,952 

778  | 

COUNTY  OF  LONGFORD— 2 Schools. 


857  ! 

28 

Longford,  . f. 

482 

178 

- 

N.-'f.-Forbes,  f. 

188 

52 

Total,  . t 

670 

230 
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COUNTY  OP  LOUTH— 5 Schools. 


Boll  j 
No. 

s 

School. 

Total  No. 
of  PupMl  for 
nny  tlmo  on 
Bolls 

within  tho 
Year  ended 
31st  Due., 
1871. 

Average 

Wally 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  tlio  Vcar 
ended 
81st  Dec., 
1071. 

Roll 

No. 

District. 

School. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  far ! 
any  timo  on  ! 

Bolls  ! 
within  the 
Year  ended 
Slit  Wee., 
1871.  | 

Attending 
or  Pupils 
for  the  Year 

81st  Det, 
1871. 

851 

25  1 

Drogheda,  . 

f. 

828 

388 

5237 

40 

Delgany, 

f. 

124 

4G 

5387 

_ | 

Dundalk  (2), 

f. 

826 

352 

7180 

- 

Bray  (2),  . 

f. 

442 

184 

8052 

_ ; 

St.  Mary’s,  . 

f. 

464 

10162 

- 

St.  Michael’s, 

f. 

160 

78 

8445 

_ 

Ardee  (’5),  . 

t 

368 

153 

10418 

- 

Wicklow,  . 

f. 

441 

214 

10475 

_ ! 

Drogheda,  . 

i. 

333 

119 

— 

— 

Total,  . 

1,167 

522 

1 

Total,  . 

2,819 

1,234 

— 

COUNTY  OF  MEATII— 2 Schools. 


883 

29 

Navan  (1),  f. 

452 

182 

7472 

- 

Do.  (2),  f. 

446 

215 

Total,  , 

898 

397 

QUEEN’S  COUNTY— 5 Schools. 


902  | 

41  ! 

Coote-street, 

f. 

248 

91 

1956 

- 

Maryborough, 

f . 1 

433 

180 

3526 

- 

Abbeyleix,  . 

f.  1 

271 

122 

6497 

44 

StTadbally,  . 

f. 

345 

164 

7183  | 

Mountmellick, 

f. 

334 

150 

1 

Total,  . 

1,631 

707 

COUNTY  OP  WESTMEATH-3  Schools. 


934  33 
6674  - 


Mullingar,  . f. 
Rochford  Bridge,  f. 
Moate  (2),  . f. 

Total,  , 


705 

201 

892 

267 

100 

132 

1,298 

499 

COUNTY  OF  WEXFORD-9  Schools. 


New  Ross,  . f. 

Wexford,  . f. 

Newtownbarry,  f. 
Gorey,  . f. 

Wexford,  . f. 

Enniscorthy,  f. 
Templeshannon,  f. 
New’Ross  (2),  f. 
Ramsgranga,  f, 

Total,  . 


388 

833 

124 

236 

532 

453 

361 

350 

110 

204 

358 

52 

• 122 
227 
175 
142 
144 
51 

•3,395 

1,475 

COUNTY  OP  WICKLOW -4 Schools. 


CONNAUGHT— 1G  Schools. 

COUNTY  OP  GALWAY-9  Schools. 


1011 

35 

Lough  rea,^  .' 

f. 

1013 

34 

Rahoon, 

f. 

750 

342 

1016 

- 

Galway, 

m. 

807 

313 

4515 

- 

Newtownsmitli. 

. f- 

1,108 

503 

6632 

35 

St.  Vincent’s, 

f. 

490 

228 

6839 

- 

Balliuasloo, 

f. 

587 

283 

8195 

42 

Gort  (2),  . 

f. 

463 

2G8 

8322 

34 

Ougliterard, 

f. 

357 

179 

8795 

- 

Oranmore,  . 

f. 

361 

159 

Total,  . 

4,923 

2,280 

COUNTY  OP  LEITRIM— 1 School. 

9735 

31 

Drumshambo, 

f.  ' 

136 

50 

Total,  . 

136 

50 

COUNTY  OF  MAYO- 

—2  Schools. 

5215  | 

20 

Ballina, 

f. 

544  ' 

14. 

7713 

21 

Swinoford,  . 

f. 

506 

147 

Total,  . 

1,050 

288 

COUNTY  OF  ROSCOMMON— 3 Schools. 

7238 

27 

Roscommon, 

f. 

458 

202 

7722 

35 

St.  Peter's,  . 

f. 

445 

171 

10088 

22 

Abbeycartron, 

f. 

391 

165 

Total,  . 

1,294 

538 

COUNTY  OF  SLIGO— 1 School. 

5851 

12 

Sligo,  . 

f. 

724 

249 

Total,  . 

724 

249 

T Not  in  operation. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ULSTER. 

County. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 
Rolls 

within  the 
Year  ended 
31st  Dee., 
1871. 

Average 

Dully 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
fertile  Year 
ended 
31st;  Dec., 
1071. 

Antrim,  . 

3 

2,159 

803 

Armagh,  . 

3 

1,187 

475 

Catan, 

3 

859 

3311 

Donegal,  . 

3 

386 

182 

Down, 

2 

885 

443 

Fermanagh,  . 

1 

392 

170 

Londonderry,  . 

1 

487 

232 

Monaghan, 

1 

338 

157 

Tyrone,  . 

2 

607 

246 

Total, 

10 

7,300 

3,046 

SUMMARY 

OF  MUNSTER. 

Clare, 

3 

1,295 

609 

Cork, 

22 

15,680 

6.582 

Kerry,  . 

12 

6,280 

3,008 

Limerick, 

9 

6,337 

2,602 

Tifp.erary, 

9 

5,323 

2,411 

Waterford,  . 

2 

752 

412 

Total, 

57 

35,672 

15,624 

SUMMARY  OP  LEINSTER. 


County. 

No.  of 
Schools 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 

“'■a on 

within  the 
Year  ended 
3Ut  Dec., 
1071. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  the  Year 
ended 
31  it  Dec., 
1871. 

Carlow,  . 

5 

1,952 

778 

Dublin,  . 

16 

10,935 

4,263 

Kildare,  . 

5 

1,797 

801 

Kilkenny, 

3 

1,283 

458 

King’s, 

6 

2,586 

1,059 

Longford, 

o. 

670 

230 

Louth, 

5 

2,819 

1,234 

Meath,  . 

2 

898 

397 

Queen’s,  . 

5 

1,631 

707 

Westmeath,  . 

3 

1,298 

499 

Wexford, 

9 

3,395 

1,475 

Wicklow, 

4 

1,167 

522 

Total, 

65 

30,431 

12,423 

SUMMARY  OP  CONNAUGHT. 


Galway,  . 

9 

4,923 

2,280 

Leitrim,  . 

1 

136 

50 

Mayo, 

2 

1,050 

288 

Roscommon, 

3 

J ,294 

538 

Sligo, 

1 

724 

249 

Total, 

16 

8,127 

3,405 

SUMMARY  IN  PROVINCES  OP  THE  FOREGOING. 


Province. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 
Rolls 

within  the 
Year  ended 
31st  Deo., 
1B7L  j 

Average 

Attendance 
of  Pupil* 
for  the  Year 
ended 
Met  Dec., 
187L 

Ulster,  . 

19 

7,300 

3,046 

57 

35,672 

15,624 

Leinster, 

65 

30,431 

12,423 

Connaught,  . 

16 

8,127 

3,405 

Total, 

157 

81,530 

34,498 
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APPENDIX  N. 

List  of  Agricultural  Schools  in  connexion  with  Board  on 

31st  December,  1871. 


I. — 22  First-class  Agricultural  Schools  under  exclusive  Management  of 

Board. 


Note.— Schools  marked  with  an  asterisk  nro  under  Mr.  Boyle’s  insiioction. 


No. 

County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

1 

Antrim,  ' . 

6737 

Ballymoncy, 

2 

Ditto,  . 

G9C7 

Ulster  (Belfast),  . 

3 

Cavan, 

5627 

Bailieborougli  . . 

Templodouglas, 

Dunlewey, 

Enniskillen,  . 

4 

5 

Donegal,  . 
Ditto,  . 

G9G8 

4705 

G 

Fermanagh, 

9071 

7 

Monaghan, 

4885 

Bath, 

8 

Cork, 

1272 

Glandore,44  . 

9 

Ditto,  . 

523G 

Farraliy,* 

10 

Ditto,  . 

5G36 

Dunmanway,44 

11 

Ditto,  . 

6736 

Munster  (Cork),4’  . 

12 

Limerick, 

5643 

Mount  Trenchard  * 

13 

Ditto, 

5564 

Tervoe,* 

14 

Di  tto,  . 

6969 

Limerick,44  . 

15 

Tipperary, 

3694 

Ivyle  Park,  . 

16 

Ditto,  . 

5424 

Derrycastle,44 

17 

Ditto,  . 

5615 

Gormanstown,44 

18 

Dublin, 

— 

Albert  Training  Institu- 

19 

Kildare, 

6209 

Athy,  . 

20 

Kilkenny, 

5251 

Woodstock,  ■ 

Ditto,  . 

6981 

Kilkenny, 

Leitrim,  . 

1125 

Leitrim, 

Post  Town. 

Area  of 
Farm. 

c 

A. 

u. 

p. 

Ballymoney,  . , 

23 

2 

2 

3 

Belfast, 

108 

1 

25 

9 

Bailieborougli, 

48 

0 

15 

24 

Letterkenny,  . 

20 

0 

0 

1 

Dunlewey, 

13 

0 

0 

1 

Enniskillen,  . 

3 

0 

0 

13 

Broomfield,  Castleblayney, 

42 

2 

0 

24 

Leap,  ltoscarberry,  . 

24. 

3 

8 

59 

Kilnorerry,  . . 

Dunmanway,  . . 

48 

3 

8 

56 

12 

(7 

0 

59 

Cork,  .... 

126 

3 

17 

60 

Foynes,  Shanagolden, 

30 

0 

0 

52 

Clarina,  Limerick,  . 

23 

2 

21 

51 

Limerick, 

70 

3 

3 

51 

Borrisokano,  . 

16 

0 

2 

36 

ICillaloe, 

18 

1 

22 

51 

Ardfinnan.  Clonmel, 

47 

o 

33 

53 

Glasnovin, 

178 

3 

24 

30 

Athy,  . 
Innistioguo, 

64 

0 

20 

44 

8 

2 

35 

49 

Kilkenny, 

79 

0 

34 

47 

Leitrim, 

15 

0 

0 

22 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


II. — 14  First-class  Agricultural  Schools  under  Local  Management. 


8 

13 

18 

6 

42 

51 

42 

48 

39 

53 

41 

29 

35 

27 


’Antrim, 
Fermanagh, 
Monaghan, 
Tyrone, 
Clare, 

Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Waterford, 
Carlow, 
Kilkenny,  . 
King’s, 
Meath, 
Galway,  . 
RoBcommon, 


2454 

3801 

370 

9808 

510G 

3373 

2439 

1710 

5803 

6189 

824 

6592 

1320 


Larne, 

Carrick, 

Cornagilta,  . 

Loughash, 

Cahersherkin, 

Sallybank,* 

Feakle,* 

Glengavra,44 

Garry  kill, 

Piltown,* 

Ralian, 

Woodpole, 

Ballinakill, 


5783  | Glanduff, 


Larne,  . 

Lisbellaw,  Enniskillen, 
Monaghan, 
Dunamnnagh, 
Ennistymon, 

Broadford, 

Feakle, 

Lismore, 

Bagnalstown, 

Piltown, 

Tullamore, 

Kells, 

Marble  Hill,  Loughrea, 
Lecarrow,  Athlon  e, 


7 

0 23 

28 

0 0 

16 

0 0 

80 

0 20 

20 

0 0 

16 

0 0 

14 

2 16 

20 

0 0 

11 

2 10 

8 

1 20 

12 

3 0 

15 

0 0 

30 

0 0 

30 

2 20 
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No. 

County. 

Roll 

No. 

1 

Armagh,  . 

7200 

2 

Donegal,  . 

5230 

3 

Ditto,  •. 

1904 

4 

Ditto,  . 

7137 

5 

Ditto,  . 

4608 

6 

Tyrone, 

5957 

7 

Ditto,  , 

8331 

8 

Tipperary, 

10157 

9 

Dublin, 

4992 

10 

Longford,  . 

856 

11 

Mayo, 

Ditto,  . 
Roscommon, 

1074 

12 

5937 

J3 

4100 

14 

Sligo, 

9701 

Derrycughan. 
Convoy, 
Castleiin,  No. 
Drumavish, 
Brackless, 
Clare,  . 

Moy,  . 
Cahir,* . 
Ulasnevin, 
Longford, 
Ballaghadireen. 
Prizon, 


Rathmullan, 


Post  Town. 

Area  of 
Garden. 

Marketliill, 

a.  it.  r. 

Raphoe, 

Castleiin, 

Stranorlar, 

Dunkinealy,  . 

0 1 o 

Castle  derg, 

0 2 13 

Moy,  . , 

0 2 0 

Caliir, 

Glasnevin, 

Longford, 

0 1 38 

.Ballaghadireen, 

0 l 0 

Balia,  Ballyglass, 

0 1 0 

Lougkglynn,  Frenchpark, 

0 2 27 

Ballymote, 

0 1 10 

IV.-115  Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools  under  Local  Management. 


No. 

County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Post  Town. 

Area  of 
Farm. 

.Ib 

a 

1 

Antrim,  . 

6081 

Ballycarry,  . 

Ballycarry, 

A. 

7 

E.  P. 
0 20 

8 

Armagh,  , • 

4960 

Poyntzpass,  . 

Poyntzpass, 

2 

0 10 

16 

Ditto,  . • 

4271 

Taniokey, 

Ditto, 

4 

Ditto,  . 

4325 

Drumbanagher, 

Ditto, 

1 

0 0 

19 

5 

Ditto,  . 

10511 

Brack  ley, 

Markethill, 

1 

0 0 

6 

Ditto,  . 

8311 

Lisnadill, 

Armagh, 

7 

Ditto,  . 

1478 

Marketliill,  . 

Ditto, 

0 

2 0 

16 

Cavan, 

4942 

Drung, 

Drung,  Ballyhaise,  . 

11 

1 25 

23 

Ditto,  . 

6857 

lermon, 

Killinkere,  Virginia,  - 

25 

3 26 

24 

10 

Ditto,  . 

8713 

Corracleigh,  . 

Glangoolen,  Dowra, 

12 

2 0 

31 

n 

Ditto,  . 

4024 

1 ullycasson,  . 

Ditto,  . . 

15 

0 0 

31 

12 

Ditto.  . 

8312 

Ivilcogy, 

Grranard, 

4 

1 20 

23 

Ditto,  . 

6997 

Monragh, 

14 

0 0 

13 

14 

Ditto,  . • 

7775 

Kilnaleck, 

Kilnaleck, 

3 

2 25 

23 

15 

Ditto,  . 

6780 

Baran,  . 

Blacklion, 

35 

0 0 

13 

16 

Ditto,  . 

5359 

Meenaslieve, 

Enniskillen,  Blacklion,  . 

3 

1 0 

13 

17 

Donegal,  . 

5363 

Balleiglian,  . 

Manorcunningham,  Stra- 

bane, 

30 

2 0 

1 

18 

Ditto,  . 

5000 

Carradoan,  « 

Rathmullen,  Kathmelton, 

6 

2 0 

1 

19 

Ditto,  . 

1595 

Tooban, 

Burnfoot,  Derrv, 

4 

0 0 

2 

20 

Ditto,  . • 

*6571 

Arranmore  Island, 

Burton  Port,  Letterkenny, 

4 

0 0 

1 

Ditto,  . 

6349 

Creevery,  . , 

Rathmullen,  . 

5 

0 0 

1 

22 

Ditto,  . 

5874 

Coolmore, 

RossnowlaglijBallyshannon 

13 

2 0 

5 

Ditto,  . 

4809 

Keadue,  . 

Burton  Port,  Letterkenny, 

8 

0 0 

1 

24 

Ditto, 

1735 

Killybegs, 

Killybegs, 

3 

2 20 

5 

25 

Ditto,  . 

4418 

Carrickboy,  . 

Ballysliannon, 

2 

2 0 

5 

Ditto,  . 

9660 

Barnesmore,  . 

Donegal, 

4 

0 0 

5 

27 

Down, 

9901 

Hill  Hall,  . 

Lisbnm, 

1 

2 20 

17 

Fermanagh, 

3794 

Crieve, 

Fivemiletown, 

10 

2 16 

13 

Ditto, 

9786 

Lack, 

Lack,  Kesb,  . 

5 

3 0 

13 

30 

Ditto,  . 

1741 

GfuBhedy, 

Ederney, 

16 

0 0 

5 

31 

Monaghan, 

5114 

Broomfield,  . . 

Castleblayney, 

9 

3 0 

24 

Ditto,  . 

5499 

Ditto, 

5 

0 0 

24 

33 

Ditto,  . 

6821 

Monaghan, 

11 

0 22 

18 

Tyrone, 

1557 

Ballynenor,  . 

Dunamanagh,  . 

54 

0 0 

6 

Ditto,  . 

2236 

Castlecaulfield, 

10 

2 33 

15 

Ditto,  . 

8438 

Castlederg  (Edwards),  ,• 

Castlederg, 

1 

0 0 

6 

3/ 

Ditto,  . • 

9286 

Parkanaur,  . 

Dnngannon,  . 

2 

0 30 

15 

Ditto,  . 

10283 

Coal  Island,  . ... 

5 

1 36 

39 

Clare, 

448 

Limerick, 

2 

1 7 

51 

40 

Ditto,  . 

6783 

Gort,  . . . • 

10 

3 38 

42 

Ditto,  . 

2383 

Crusheen,  Ennis, 

6 

2 1 

42 

42 

Ditto,  . 

6573 

Carrigabolt,  . . . 

11 

1 14 

45 

Ditto,  . 

3400 

Gort,  .... 

26 

0 0 

42 

44 

Ditto,  . ■ 

7708 

Kilrush,  . . . • 

6 

2 35 

45 

45 

Ditto,  , • 

8241 

Soropul,*  * 

Miltown  Malbay,  . 

2 

0 0 

45 

• management  of  tha  Board. 
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IY. — 115  Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools  under  Local  Management. con. 


No.  1 

i 

County. 

Roll 

No. 

Soliool. 

Tost  Town. 

Area  of 
Farm. 

a 

« 

4G 

Cork, 

5700 

Clonkeen,*  . 

Roscarberry,  . 

A.  U.  P. 
8 0 0 

59 

•17 

3431 

Kildinau,  . . 

Rathcornmuk,  Formoy,  . 

7 0 32 

56 

48 

6295 

Freemount,*  . 

Milford,  Charlovillo, 

9 0 0 

56 

49 

4455 

Newmarket,* 

Newmarket,  Kanturk,  . 

15  1 29 

50 

Ditto,  . 

4953 

Ballyhass, 

Cocilstown,  Mallow, 

16  0 0 

56 

51 

Kerry, 

7813 

Dirreendarragh,*  . 

ICenmarc, 

4 0 0 

57 

52 

G091 

Lanadowne,*  . . 

Ditto, 

7 0 0 

58 

53 

Ditto,  . 

8251 

Sneera,* 

Snoem, 

6 0 0 

57 

54 

Limerick,  . 

4467 

Killacolla*  . 

Brureo 

Carnoy,  Roscrea,  . 

10  0 0 

52 

55 

Tipperary, 

0416 

Finnoe, 

5 0 0 

36 

5G 

Waterford, 

5233 

Grange,* 

Ardmore, 

2 0 0 

48 

57 

58 

Ditto,  . 
Kildare, 

9446 

2284 

Ballysaggart,*  , 

Twomilehouse, 

Lismore, 

Naas,  .... 

12  0 0 
4 3 17 

48 

37 

59 

Ditto,  . 

1713 

Clane, 

Clano,  .... 

2 1 12 

37 

GO 

Ditto,  . 

772 

Tiermolian,  . 

Kilcock, .... 

2 0 30 

37 

61 

Ditto,  . 

2293 

Eadestown,  . 

Kathmore,  Naas, 

3 1 30 

37 

62 

Kilkenny,  . 

4881 

Ballygloss,*  . 

Piltown, 

3 3 24 

53 

63 

Ditto,  . 

6183 

Whitechnrch,* 

Cavrick-on-Suir, 

8 0 15 

53 

64 

Ditto,  . 

(.919 

Clonmorc,*  . 

Piltown, 

3 1 0 

53 

65 

Longford, 

5559 

Rathcline, 
Cloontagh,  . 

Lanoshorough, 

7 0 0 

27 

66 

Ditto,  . 

1435 

Killashec,  Longford, 

10  0 0 

28 

67 

Ditto,  . 

7877 

Stonopark,  . 

Longford, 

2 1 28 

20 

68 

Meatli, 

885 

Ratoath, 

Hatoath, 

7 3 20 

37 

69 

Ditto,  . 

2797 

Kilcloon, 

Maynooth, 

2 0 0 

37 

70 

Queen’s,  . 

6555 

Rath,  .... 

Bnllyhrittas,  . 

2 1 0 

41 

71 

Ditto,  . 

1312 

Arles,  .... 

Bullickmoylor, 

3 1 0 

44 

72 

Westmeath, 

931 

Ballinvally,  . 

Castletowudolvin,  . 

6 2 0 

33 

73 

Wicklow,  . 

4588 

Delgany, 

Delgany, 

3 0 0 

40 

74 

Galway,  . 

1645 

Kinvarra, 

Kinvarra, 

19  0 0 

42 

To 

Ditto,  . 

4216 

Castlehacket, 

Castlehacket,  Tuam, 

19  0 0 

32 

76 

Ditto,  . 

8264 

Esker,  No.  2,  ■ 

Banagher, 

8 2 20 

36 

77 

Ditto,  . 

8965 

Williamstown, 

Williamstown,  Ballymoe, 

9 0 0 

32 

78 

Ditto,  . 

7707 

Curraglimore, 

Clonkeenkeryl, 

Ballinamorc  Bridge, 

5 0 30 

32 

79 

Ditto,  . 

3842 

Monlough,  Mounthellow, 

26  0 0 

35 

80 

Ditto,  . 

10488 

lvillasolan,  . 

Ualtra,  Ballinasloe,  . 

3 1 0 

81 

Leitrim,  . 

3942 

Drumadorn,  . 

Cloono,  Mobil], 

2 2 0 

28 

82 

Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 

5294 

Askill, 

Ballyahannon, 

20  0 0 

5 

83 

6079 

Tullyclevaun, 

Drumkeorau,  . 

6 0 0 

12 

84 

Mayo, 

4692 

Carragorra,  . 

Knockmore,  Ballina, 

9 0 0 

20 

85 

Ditto,  . 

1412 

Doocastle, 

Bunninadden,  Ballymol 

1 2 IP 

21 

m 

Ditto,  . 

1058 

Brusna, 

Ballaghadireon, 

4 1 0 

21 

87 

Ditto,  . 

7327 

Rooskey, 

Ditto, 

3 2 0 

21 

88 

Ditto,  . 

5120 

Leliinch, 

Hollymouut,  . 

8 0 0 

32 

89 

Ditto,  . 

2290 

Cloughaup,  . 

Knockmore,  Ballina, 

4 2 0 

20 

90 

Ditto,  . 

7750 

Dorrinacarta,  . 

Ballaghadiroen, 

2 3 32 

21 

91 

Ditto,  . 

5238 

Lisaniska, 

1 3 0 

20 

92 

Ditto,  . 

7519 

Cloonta,  . 

Carrowcastle,  Ballaghac 

Ditto,  . 

roon, 

4 0 0 

21 

93 

6945 

Bekan,  , 

Ballyhaunis,  . 

1 .2  19 

32 

94 

Ditto,  . 

102116 

Turlough, 

Bally  varry,  Swinoford, 

23  0 0 

26 

95 

Ditto,  . 

3969 

Cultibo, 

Kiltimagh, 

1 0 0 

2L 

96 

Ditto,  . 

3952 

Kilmovec,  No.  1,  . 

8 0 0 

21 

97 

Roscommon, 

1607 

Cornafulla,  . 

13  3 11 

35. 

98 

Ditto,  . 

7292 

Bnllymurray, 

Ballymurray,  . 

20  0 0 

27 

99 

Ditto,  . 

8405 

Ballymintan, 

Ballyforan,  Ballinasloe, 

5 1 7 

27 

100 

Ditto,  . 

7997 

Slatta, 

11  0 o 

27 

101 

Ditto,  . 

78G3 

Mouutallon,  . 

4 3 10 

22 

102 

Ditto,  . 

9468 

Ballyfeeney,  . 

Strokostown,  . 

13  0 0 

27 

103 

Sligo, 

1213 

Geevagh, 

Ballyfarnon,  Car.-on-Sh 

3 0 28 

104 

105 

Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 

6484 

9669 

Curry, 

Doonflin, 

Bellagliy,  Swineford, 

4 0 4 
3 0 0 

2i ; 
20 

106 

s Ditto,  . 

8620 

Powollsboro1, 

2 2 15 

21 

107 

Ditto,  . 

4106 

KilruBheiter,  . 

13  0 0 

20 

108 

Ditto, 

7761 

Bunnacranagh, 

Bollaghy,  Swineford, 

2 2 0 

21 

109 

Ditto,  . 

8086 

Culfadda, 

15  0 0 

21 

110 

Ditto,  . 

7923 

Carrowroe,  . 

4 3 32 

12 

111 

Ditto,  . 

1093 

Banada, 

1 2 30 

21 

112 

Ditto,  . 

7962 

Quigabar,  . . 

2 2 22 

20 

113 

Ditto,  . 

2536 

Cloonlough,  . v 

4 0 0 

22 

114 

Ditto,  . 

4802 

Cloonacool,  . . 

8 0 0 

21 

115 

Ditto,  . 

9220 

Buninadden^ . . , 

Buuinaddeu,  . 

33  0 0 

21 
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2144  I Lougligndo, 

S3  Ballyclare.’No. 
6581  Earl-street, 

7423  Eglinton-street, 
2672  Townsend-street, 

2575  I Broughshane, 
5060  Guy's, 

8388  Earl-street, 

8582  Ballyboley,  . 
2454  Larne, 

2224  | llallyricbardmore 
83  Tureagli,  . 


as  Donaldson 


Margaret  4Ve 
MaryJ.  Briai 


Armagh  I 0707  ; Drumlicrnoy,  • . | — 1 ^ — I Eugeno  Lennon.  [ 
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BMlydniin, 

. 

Holyivood,  . 


iy  -1  ’-'y '• 
Pottinger, 
Ballyphitip, . 
Donaghadee, 

licCl'y  l.l  idgC, 
Crossgar,  . 

Tullywest,  . 

Dromore  (1), 

Ban  bridge,  . 
Scarva-street, 
Tullycavey, 

Clontlfieece,. 
Douavan,  , 
Mulligans,  . 
Mullymeskor, 
Carrowkeol, 
Nodshorry,  . 
Usnasken,  . 

Druraanymorc, 

Greaghawarren. 

Isle  of  Man-street, 
Market-street, 
Ivilleague,  . 


Wm.  Maxwell. 
James  M*Gaw. 


Michael  Grant. 
John  Bell. 
Peter  Gillmore. 


John  Wright. 


Robert  Gamble. 
Robert  Martin. 


Mary  O’Hare. 


James  Gillespie. 
James  Crawford. 

Pat  Clarke. 
James  Cassidy. 


Thomas  Boyd. 


Michael  Rooney. 
James  O’Flanagan. 
Francis  Petty. 
Owen  Gallagher. 
Gilos  M'Mahon. 


Robert  Ilickcson. 
James  Mullen. 
James  Wilson. 
Konnedy  Boyd. 


E 

. : 

: 

Jane  Young. 

Catb.  A.  Gilmore. 

Elis.  Barron. 

: 

Isabella  Clarke. 

: 

; 

Sarali  MTvor. 

: 

Mary  Hayes. 

Maria  Sloan. 

: 

: 

: 
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Samuel  M Mu  Lyre. 
We.  M'Cullagh, 
John  M'Closkey. 


1810  hloneyhaua 
327  Ballymacla 


^ 5550  I Dernaflaw,  . 
3279  Waterside,  . 
11310  KillvmaUagbt, 
8496  Oram, 

4213  I Castleblayney, 


I Michael  51‘Mahon. 
Francis  M'Kenna. 


I Bridget  31  1 
Charlotte  A. 


Ditto  1 1 7905  1 D™iia3r!!r**h'.  '.|  - | - | jSEpil  bSJa""1'  [ 
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Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Mountfleld, 


Scariff, 

Bally vnughni]. 

Sally  bank.  Model  Agr. 


Kilrush,  JJo. 
Cooraelare,  . 
Ballyraughan, 


II";::. a:  pi. 

Carrigaholt, . 


Killadysort, . 
Clontead,  . 

?,  No.  1, 


Cnrruglnss, 
Castlemurtyr, 
Buiko  Island, 
Clonakilty, 


William  Campbell. 


Owen  M’Kenna. 
John  Henderson. 
Sam.  Robinson. 


John  Robb. 

Thos.  Donaldson. 


John  O’Brien. 


Michael  Hogan. 
J.  M‘Keogb. 
Patrick  Costelloe. 
Martin  Maker. 


John  Cunningham, 
James  Considine. 

David  Fitrgerald. 


Pat.  Scannell. 
Putrick  Desmond. 
Timotiiy  Hurley. 


Mary  Cleary. 

I Mary  Riordan. 


Ellen  Morrissy. 
Margaret  Flanagan. 
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Kilkenny 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Bailymount, 
Kildangan,  . 
Netvbndge, 

K lr  II  i l"e, 

Windgap,  . 
Paulstown,  . 


Kdenderry,  . 

Longford,  . 
(Iranard, 
Lcnamoro,  . 
Collumbkill, 
Ballymabon, 
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Josh.  Farrell. 


1869  Athboy, 

6188  Lonelier 


Catherine  Geogheganl 


Ditto  . I 1905  1 Shanahoc,  . . . Thomas  Buggy.  I - I 

Westmeath  . | 3555  | Kinnegad,  . . j — J - j EdwartUiehoe.  | 
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Appendices  to  Thirty-eighth  Report  of  Commissioners  [187], 


jippenducO. 

— II List  of  Seventy-eight  Teagiiekb  who  withdrew  from  the  service  of 

tlio  Board  duriug  the  year  1871,  through  ago  aiul  infirmity,  on  receiving 
Retiring  Gratuities. 

ULSTER— 25.  ' 


County. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Tcachor. 

Antrim,  . 

1476 

Fredcvielc-stroet, 

Isabolla  Ferguson. 

872!$ 

Brown-street, . 

Jane  Tait. 

„ 

5818 

Gall  ugh,  . 

James  Mackell. 

„ 

1223 

Auglitorcloney, 

Patrick  M'Goldrick. 

» 

7898 

FroceoB,  . 

Gcorgo  Kyle. 

„ 

12(10 

Breen,  . 

Daniel  O’Neill. 

„ 

3355 

Straid,  . 

■Samuel  M'Cracken. 

,, 

21)72 

Townsoud-etroot, 

William  Erskine. 

„ 

UO 

MaghaboiTy,  . 

Robert  Henry. 

,, 

24G2 

Ballvuevi’y, 

Samuel  Brown. 

Armagh,  . 

2004 

Augharlig, 

James  Graham. 

Cavan, 

7805 

Bruskoy,  , 

Thomas  Lynch. 

„ 

5102 

Virginia, 

m. 

Daniel  Geelan. 

146 

Aghatotan, 

Peter  Rudden. 

Donegal,  . 

3301 

Alt,  No.  2,  . 

John  Barr. 

ii  • 

1471 

Carrowg  an  onagh , 

William  Peoples. 

Londonderry, 

4419 

CarrickTioy, 

Eliza  M'Gowan. 

2095 

Lemnaroy, 

Peter  M'Elwee. 

„ 

6350 

Cali, 

John  M'Neary. 

303 

Lower  Cumber, 

Hugh  Meharg. 

Monaghan, 

5024 

Drunmcon, 

Bernard  Lambe. 

334 

Aughnaslialvoy, 

William  Corrigan. 

Tyrone,  . 

9373 

Loglortlrum,  . 

Andrew  Shaw. 

„ 

, 

7622 

Bellisle,  . 

John  Keenan. 

5184 

Loy, 

George  Sinclair. 

MUNSTER— 18.’ 


Clare, 

2492 

Sixmilobridgo, 

Mary  Egan. 

»» 

8850 

Miltown  Malbay, 

John  Sullivan. 

j, 

1394 

Ennis  tym  on,  . 

Maria  Haslam. 

3) 

2382 

Killcoo,  . 

f. 

Cork, 

1271 

Kilbolano, 

Mathew  Fitzpatrick. 

}> 

2282 

Baltimoro, 

Catherine  Shine. 

a 

6784 

iiallinagroo,  . 

m. 

Dnuiol  Mahony. 

■> 

6785 

Do.  . 

f. 

Eliza  Mahony. 

j> 

2114 

Ballygiblin, 

Patrick  Fonuessy. 

Kerry, 

10005 

Tarbort, 

m. 

Timothy  Sheahan. 

Limerick, 

6426 

Thonioud  Gate, 

Catherine  Fitzpatrick. 

if 

2814 

Foynes,  . 

f. 

Bridget  O’Reilly. 

a 

2359 

Tomploglautano, 

Julia  M'Aulilio. 

Tipperary, 

9967 

Upper  Newtown, 

Jeremiah  Moynilian. 

n 

9060 

Olohincli, 

Waterford, 

8133 

Touranoona,  . 

Margaret  M'Derby. 

» • 

9745 

Glonumoro, 

Androw  Kirwan. 

>5 

792 

DuukitC,  , 

Patrick  Dunne. 

LEINSTER— 25 


Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 


Ratlimeigue^ 
Garry  hi  11, 
Kinsoaly, 

St.  Miclian’a, 

Skerries, 

CrookBtown, 

f ’. 

Mary.Foran.  . . 
John  Githers. 
Anne  Dowling. 
Mary  Halligan. 
James  M'Cormac. 
Thomas  Menton. 
James  Crowe. 
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II. — List  of  Seventy-eight  Teachers  who  withdrew  from  the  service  of  Appeadixo. 
the  Board  during  the  year  1871,  through  age  and  infirmity,  on  receiving 
Retiring  Gratuities — continued. 

LEINSTE  R. — continued. 


County. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Teaoher. 

Kilkenny, 

3141 

Gazebo, 

f. 

Margaret  Walker. 

. 

5*251 

Woodstock, 

John  Lynch. 

King’s,  . 

, 

911 

Enio, 

M.  A.  Flanagan. 

1966 

Parsonstown,  . 

Michael  Mitchell. 

2413 

Thomastown,  . 

Charles  Mullally. 

Longford, 

1174 

Ballinalee, 

Andrew  Connolly. 

Louth, 

3865 

Ballymalion,  . 

Margaret  Norris. 

4882 

Rampark, 

f! 

Rebecca  Lyons. 

841 

Knockbridge,  . 

Nicholas  Lawless. 

2326 

Tenure, 

m, 

William  Harding. 

Meath,  . 

830 

Darver,  . 

Thomas  M‘Eneany. 

868 

Kiidalkcy,  . 

Mary  Fleming. 

Wexford, 

9717 

Park,  . 

James  O’Neill. 

957 

Horeswood, 

Martin  Hanlon. 

. . 

9185 

Shielbaggan,  . 

Bridget  Mullins. 

Wicklow, 

981 

Kilmacanoge, 

Peter  Byrne. 

„ 

1732 

Johnstown, 

m. 

Daniel  Kavanagh. 

1782 

Do. 

f. 

Christina  Kavanagh. 

CONNAUGHT— 10. 


Galway,  . 

3637 

Gorteen,  . . 

Laurence  Griffin. 

Leitrim,  . 

3942 

Drumadorn,  . 

James  Jackson. 

Mayo, 

4394 

Balia,  . . . f. 

Mary  Kavanagh. 

Roscommon,  . 

2916 

Curragliroe, 

Maria  Lavender. 

• 

1607 

Cornafulla, 

Francis  Durney. 

7348 

Arigna,  .... 

Michael  Conlon. 

3911 

Saint  John’s,  . 

Peter  Duffily. 

Sligo, 

1525 

Camphill, 

Mary  M'Donnell. 

„ • 

2972 

Grange  Ormsby, 

Kate  Millen. 

” 

4904 

Kilmacowan,  . 

Thomas  Brennan. 

2b2 
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APPENDIX  P. 

Questions  (for  answer  in  writing)  proposed  at  District 
Examinations  for  tiro  year  1871.) 

Mare  Teachers. 

A. 

Raasonimj. — 1.  'When  reasoning  from  analogy,  what  is  the  difference 
in  argumentative  force  between  real  and  invented  oxamples  1 Illustrate 
by  instances. 

2.  Give  an  instance  of  the  fallacy-of-diviaion,  and  stato  a few  of  the 
purposes  for  wliicli  it  lias  been  employed. 

3.  State  the  rules  commonly  laid  down  for  framing  a definition;  and 
give  an  instance  in  proof  of  each. 

4.  Fallacies-in-mattor  arc  divided  into  two  classes ; name  them,  and 
state  to  which  may  that  called  “ begging  the  question”  be  referred. 

Natural  Philosophy. — 1.  .(«.)  Investigate  tlio  equation  for  the  differ’ 
ential  axle,  and 

(6.)  Find  what  weight  will  produce  equilibrium,  when  the  power  is 
3 cwt.,  the  radius  of  the  wheel  foot,  the  diameter  of  the  larger  axle 
20  inches,  and  that  of  the  smaller  ono  1 2 inches. 

2.  By  what  experiments  has  it  been  ascertained  that  our  air  contains 
nitrogen,  and  in  the  proportion  stated  by  chemists  1 

3.  (a.)  Describe  the  use  of  the  eccentric,  the  fly-wheel,  and  the 
governor  in  a steam  engine;  and 

(5.)  Find  of  what  pressure  on  the  square  inch  must  the  steam  he 
in  a 20  horse  power  engine  which  makes  30  strokes  in  a minute,  the 
length  of  stroke  being  3|-  feet,  and  diameter  of  cylinder  3 feet. 

4.  What  is  the  length  of  a pendulum  which  in  our  latitudes  vibrates 
twice  in  the  time  that  a body  impelled  solely  by  tlio  forco  of  gravity  falls 
through  a space  of  70  feet 

5.  Write  down  the  symbols  and  atomic  weights,  or  oliomical  equivalents, 
of  the  following,  viz.  : — Olefiant  gas,  muriatic  acid,  and  sulphate  of 
potash  ; and  find  from  the  last  tlio  quantity  of  potash  in  2 lbs.  3 ozs.  of 
the  sulphate. 

Grammar. — 1.  Lady  Macbeth. — Art  thou  aj'card 

To  bo  the  same  in  tliino  own  net  and  valour 
As  thon  art  in  d cairo  ? WouUVst  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem’ at  tlio  ornament  of  life, 

Aud  live  a coward  in  thine  own  esteem, 

Letting  / dare  not  wait  upon  I would , 

Lilco  the  poor  cat  i’tho  adago  ? 

Macbeth. — Pr'ythv.v  pence, 

I dare  do  all  that  may  become  a man ; 

Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 


Appendix  P. 

Questions 
proposed  at 
the  Exami- 
nations. 

Male 

Teachers. 


Parse  syntactically  the  words  in  italics. 

2.  (a.)  Subordinate  clausos  or  sen  ten  cos  are  of  three  kinds  : name 
them. 

(6.)  Give  an  example  of  a subject  sontence  and,  also,  of  an  object 
sentence. 

3.  What  arguments  aro  urged  against  the  division  of  sentences  into 
simple,  compound  and  complex  1 
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4 («.)  When  is  a rhetorical  figure  properly  called  a trope  1 Appendix  r. 

(b.)  Name  the  principal  tropes.  * Question- 

5.  (a.)  Explain  why  the  terminations  eons,  ions,  dal , sial , <fcc.,  are  proposed  at 
pronounced  each  as  one  syllable.  the  Exami- 

(b.)  Give  the  root,  with  its  meaning,  of  each  of  the  following  Datious~ 
words  : — eager , church , bishop , clerk,  reason,  logomachy,  sarcophagus,  Male 
palsy,  usquebaugh.  Teacher t. 


Lesson  Boohs  and  Money  Matters. — 1.  Describe  the  panorama  seen, 
by  Moses  from  Nebo. 

2.  Set  forth  the  reasons  that  oblige  the  sovereign  of  this  empire  to 
summon  Parliament  every  year. 

3.  Explain  the  cause  of  the  cold-bloodedness'  (a)  of  fishes,  and  (b)  of 
the  highest  of  the  reptile  tribes  ; and  (c)  name  three  of  the  five  species 
of  Irish  amphibia. 

4.  Write  out  two  stanzas  (not  the  first  two)  from  Byron’s  C£  Isles  of 
Greece,”  and  explain  the  allusions. 

5.  State  the  total  value  of  the  live  stock  in  Ireland  in  1860,  or  any 
subsequent  year,  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  its  value. 

6.  Illustrate  the  evil  effects  of  interfering  with  men’s  dealings  with 
each  other — 

(a.)  In  land. 

(b.)  In  trade. 

(c.)  In  work. 

7.  What  is  the  most  practicable  course  a government  can  adopt  to 
cause  a nation’s  supply  of  food  to  hold  out  in  time  of  scarcity  1 

Geography. — 1 . Account  fully  for  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  snow 
line  is  higher  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Himalayan  mountains  than  it 
is  on  the  southern  ; enumerate  the  principal  passes  of  the  Himalayas  ; 
and  give  their  respective  heights,  in  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

2.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  its  several  branches  ; 
mark  the  countries  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  the  mouths  of  the 
principal  rivers  flowing  into  it,  and  the  positions  of  the  chief  seaport 
towns. 

3.  State,  as  a general  summary,  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  currents, 
(1)  within  the  tropics,  (2)  within  the  temperate  zones,  (3)  within  very 
high  latitudes.  Give  examples  to  illustrate  your  answer,  and  mention 
some  beneficial  results  produced  by  these  currents. 

4.  Describe  the  positions  of  the  following  places,  and  state  some 
memorable  event  or  remarkable  person  in  connexion  with  each  of  them  : 
Fontainebleau,  Albany,  Aix  la  GhapeUe,  Assaye,  Cuidad  Rodrigo, 
Erederichshald,  Baltimore.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  names  of  any  four 
of  these  places. 

5.  Show  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones  enjoy 
the  greatest  amount  of  moonlight  and  twilight  during  the  winter. 

Explain  this. 


History. — 1.  Name  the  last  king  of  Poland.  By  whose  influence 
was  he  raised  to  the  throne?  Relate  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
partition  of  Poland.  "When  did  these  events  take  place  ? 

2.  When,  and  for  what  reasons,  was  the  Hanseatic  League  established  ? 
Mention  the  principal  cities  of  the  League,  and  detail  briefly  the  basis  of 
their  organization,  and  its  general  results  in  reference  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  Europe. 
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proposed  at 
tho  Exami- 
nations. 

Mala 
Teacher  i. 


Appendices  to  Thirty-eighth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1871. 

3.  By  what  raco  was  Franco  originally  peopled  1 When  did  it  cease 
to  form  a portion  of  tho  Homan  Empire  'l  Name  its  first  king,  and 
describe  his  character. 

4.  Enumerate  various  circumstances  from  which  it  may  he  inferred 
that,  in  the  clays  of  Solomon,  tho  arts  wore  in  a nourishing  condition. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  A can  do  a piece  of  work  in  10  clays,  B in  9,  C in  12. 
They  all  begin  it  together;  but  only  0 continues  till  the  work  is  finished, 
A leaving  it  3-J  clays,  and  B 2 J clays  beforo  its  completion.  In  what 
time  is  it  performed  1 

2.  ' A person  invested  a certain  sum  in  tho  3 per  cents,  at  77$ ; on  the 
price  rising  to  82  J-  he  sold  out,  and  with  tho  proceeds  bought  5 per 
cent,  stock  at  96,  by  which  means  ho  obtained  an  addition  of  £41 10s.  to 
his  income.  Find  the  sum  originally  invested. 

3.  Required  the  present  value  of  a house  yielding  a profit  rent  of 
£60,  the  lease  of  which  has  8 years  to  run,  allowing  compound  interest 
at  6 per  cent.,  tho  rent  being  paid  half-yearly  '( 

4.  A’s  present  ago  is  to  B’s  as  9 to  7 ; and  34  yoars  ago  the  proportion 
was  5 to  2.  Find  tho  present  ago  of  oach. 

5.  Insert  three  geometric  means  between  7 and  1. 

Book-keeping. — 1.  In  posting  from  tlio  cash-book  to  the  ledger,  when 
may  the  entries  be  abridged,  and  when  must  they  appear  in  full  ? 

2.  In  general  the  books  of  a company  are  kept  as  the  books  of  an 
individual  trader  ; but  there  is  one  exception.  Explain  the  nature  and 
reason  of  this  exception. 

3.  Describe  fully  the  day-book  recommended  in  the  Board’s  treatise 
• for  keeping  farming  accounts.  State  particularly  tlio  entries  to  be  made 

with  reference  to  the  live  stock  and  tho  working  stock. 

4.  In  balancing  the  following  accounts,  what  balance,  if  any,  should 
be  brought  clown ; and  to  what  other  account,  if  any,  Should  a transfer 
be  made  ? — 

(a)  Goods , ( b ) Bills  receivable,  (c)  Block,  (d)  Profit  and  Boss,  (e)  Ship 
"Aurora," 


Agriculture. — 1.  Give  tho  composition  of  Peruvian  guano,  and  explain 
fully  how  it  acts  on  tho  soil. 

2.  Give  the  composition  of  sulphate  of  ammonia ; to  what  crops  would 
you  apply  it,  and  at  wliat  rate  per  aero  1 

3.  Name  the  products  of  the  decay  of  farm-yard  manure,  and  of  the 
combustible  part  of  the  soil  which  directly  afford  food  to  plants. 

4.  Describe  the  changes  that  take  place  whon  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
to  bones. 

• ^V0  m^ure  of  grasses  you  would  sow  with  oats,  after  roots, 

in  the  five-course  rotation. 


Geometry  and  Mensuration — 1.  (a.)  State  tho  rule  for  finding  the  area 
o a trapezium,  tho  diagonals  and  their  angle  of  intersection  being  giveQ- 
(*•)  And  explain,  with  reference  to  a diagram,  tho  reason  of  the 
rule.  ° ’ 

means  of  the  principle — that  two  magnitudes  are  incommn. 
sui  a e,  if  the  greater  contain  the  less  and  leave  a remainder  such  that  the 
Wv°  ^ie  ^ess  as  ^ie  ^GS3  i-3  to  that  remainder,  prove  geometrically 
a e diagonal  and  side  of  a square  are  incommensurable. 
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(?).)  Show  that  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  parts  of  a right  AppatfixP. 
line  cut  in  extreme  ancl  mean  ratio.  _ _ Questions 

3.  Divide  a ri'dit  line  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio,  otherwise  than  is  proposed  at 
shown  in  the  Second  and  Sixth  Books  of  Euclid.  nations. 

4 By  means  of  the  principles  of  the  First  Book  of  Euclid,  construct  a 

rhombus  equal  to  a given  rectilinear  figure,  and  having  an  angle  equal  y Ma/e ^ 

to  a given  one.  a 

5.  (a.)  Show  that  in  every  triangle  — 26c  cos  A, 

(b.)  And  deduce  therefrom  the  formula 

2 

sin  A=^  Vs.(s— a)(s— b)(s— c) 

Algebra.— 1 . (a)  Add  these  two  quantities 

1 1 
(a_2)(a-l)a<®+l) ,mc  (®-l)a(aH-l)(«+*) 

(&.)  Multiply  Vfby  V lT 

2.  Show  by  an  example  that  it  is  always  possible  to  express  imaginary' 

quantities  of  the  second  degree,  so  that  they  may  have  the  symbol  V— 1 
as  a factor.  • ka 

3.  Four  numbers  are  in  arithmetical  progression  j then  sum  is  DU, 
and  the  product  of  the  second  and  third  is  156  ; find  the  numbers. 

4.  Solve — 

x— 2/=2 
»=_/= 243. 

5.  A number  consisting  of  two  digits  lias  one  decimal  place  ; the 
difference  of  the  squares  of  tlie  digits  is  20,  and  if  the  digits  he  reversed, 
the  sum  of  the  two  number’s  is  1 1 ; find  the  number. 


Female  Teachers,  Pupil-Teachers,  and  First  Class  Monitors. 


B. 


Female 
1 eachcrs, 
Pupil~ 
Teacher  s, 
and 

, , , i _ First  Class 

Arithmetic. — 1.  (a.)  Explain  and  illustrate,  as  yon  would  to  a class.  Monitors. 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  11  least  common  multiple. 

(b.)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  following  nunbers 
8,  12,  18,  24,  and  27.  . , 

2.  What  sum  of  money,  invested  at  3|  per  cent,  per  annum,  simp 

interest,  null  amount  to  £428  10s.  ^<2.  in  4 years  1 Prove  your  answer 
by  working  out  the  sum  in  interest.  r • 

3.  A grocer  mixes  1 lb.  of  his  best  coffee  with  5 lbs.  o an  e 
quality  worth  Is.  4 d.  per  pound,  the  mixture  thus  produced  being  woi 

1 s.  4 id.  per  lb. : required  the  price  of  his  best  coffee.  - K - . 

4.  Calculate  the  expense  of  carpeting  a room  28  feet  long  y 
broad,  with  carpet  f of  a yard  wide,  at  3s.  3d.  per  yard. 

5.  If  | of  a poSnd  Tray  cost  f of  a shilling,  how  much  of  the  same 
article  can  be  bought  for  ft  of  a pound  sterling?  Be  careful  to  leduce 
the  answer  properly. 
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Appendix  P. 

Questions  Male  Teachers,  Pupil-Teachers,  and  Male  First  Grass  Mon™™ 

proposed  at  «aauks. 

Hie  E.vami-  ^ 

nations.  . 

~m7ic  Arithmetic.— 1.  A dealer  gavo  for  a horse  a bill  of  .£55  due  in  1 
month  and  immediately  altar  sold  him  for  a hill  of  £78  d,,. 
Teachers  ',mont'ls  > required  his  gain  per  cent. 

’ - L If  25.  me,n  can  real>  14  7™/t  acres  of  corn  in  4 days,  work™ 

“ L^Zte  " day  m"St  1G  so  - 4 

3.  Calculate  the  cost  of  studding  the  ivnlls  of  a room  24  feet  lone 
“**  * square  yerd,  one-ei^ 

^ed«oa  («)  ft  of  hulf-a-erown  to  the  doeimal  of  lialf-a-guinea ; 
> { J , S rlll*long,  Irish  measure,  to  the  decimal  of  a statute  mile:  and 
(c)  find  the  value  of  -0379  of  a pound  Troy. 

T„,Li  coml,a«r>  having  been  solicited  to  suhscriho  for  a cliaritahle 
jnupose,  agreed  to  gtvo,  each,  as  many  fartliings  as  there  were  persons 

m 7™m;  tlle  s'™  thus  colloctod  amounted  to  £1  10s.  Id  ■ how 
mucu  clicl  each  give  1 


Dr. 


Boolc-heeping . 

Thomas  Jones. 

1870-  £ ...  d. 

May  12.  To  Wine,  129  17  0 
June  4.  M ’■ 


,,  Salt, 


18  4 10 


148  1 10 


June  30.  To  balance,  28  110 


. 1870. 
May  15. 


June  7. 
30. 


Cr. 

£ r.  d. 

By  Bills  Bo- 
ccivable, 

No.  1,  . 50  0 0 
By  Cash,  . 70  0 0 
„ Balance,  28  1 10 


148  1 10 


£*Plain  item  in  tlm  foregoing  lodger  account. 
l o in  7 V \S • \ i ? ™,0:mas  ^ onoy  D credited  by  the  balance  of 

* wi 1 + w llch  110  haa  ll0t  Paid  ? 

Explain  the  reason  °U^  01ltl^  w^ich  a cash  account  can  he  closed? 

a comSotn'+o^1?^11^  'Ja'auoo>  aud  show  that  it  cannot  ho  rolled  on  as 
? S • St  f tll.a  aoouracy  of  41111  books, 
farminir  LI!™,  'I  at  mean4  by  tlio  terms  “capital " and  “ working  " in 
•arming  accounts,  and  say  why  tho  former  tom  is  employed. 

suiteblLtoTsmli  fmnnoif0  “ BySt°m  °f  “aldng  fa™-yav<1  mamre 

four-ccmrse  dotation  sacoesslou  °4  41ie  crops  in  tho  Norfolk  or  common 

shallowLiUage*6  ^ soveral  “Vantages  of  deep  as  compared  with 
farm.^tate  *ke  SBTei'al  ways  in  which  phosphate  of  lime  is  sold  off  the 


5-  Describe  the  points  of  a good  miloh 


COW. 
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Mensuration. — 1.  A ladder  40  feet  long  can  from  the  same  spot  reach  Appendix  P. 
a window  33  feet  high  on  one  side  of  a street,  and  a window  21  feet  Questions 
high  on  the  other  side  ; what  is  the  width  of  the  street!  proposed  at 

2.  How  many  square  feet  are  contained  in  the  surface  of  a plank  of  *a®ion*ann' 

wood  whose  length  is  12  feet  0 inches,  and  breadth  15  inches  at  one  

end  and  11  inches  at  the  other!  _ _ Teachers 

3.  Find  the  area  of  a sector  whose  arc  contains  147°  29',  the  radius  pUpU.  ’ 

of  the  circle  being  25  feet.  __  Teachers , 

4.  What  is  the  area  of  a segment  of  a circle  whose  chord  is  16  feet,  Fir™£Jass 

the  radius  of  the  circle  being  10  feet!  Monitors. 

5.  The  three  sides  of  a triangle  are  respectively  70  feet,  45  feet,  and 
35  feet ; required  the  length  of  a straight  line  drawn  from  the  middle 
point  of  the  greatest  side  to  the  opposite  angle. 


Spelling  Exercise  for  Male  Teachers,  Pupil-Teachers,  and  First 
Class  Monitors  who  take  the  “ C ” Paper  of  Questions. 

This  exercise  is  to  be  written  out  correctly  as  regards  spelling , and 
carefully  as  regards  penmanship.  It  may  previously  be  read  out  aloud 
to  the  teachers  by  the  Inspector. 

I.  — Saturn,  as  seen  through  a telliskope,  is  the  most  remarkible 
of  all  the  piannets,  being  surounded  by  two  consentrick  rings  and 
atended  by  seven  sattalites.  To  the  nakid  eye,  however,  it  presents 
such  a dull  and  pail  ledden  hew,  that  the  antient  astrolligers  acounted 
this  plannet  as  a chearless  member  of  tbe  sellestial  bodys,  and  as  the 
sourse  of  rnaline  inflewenses  upon  the  inhabbitants  of  our  globe.  The 
rings,  however,  form  butyfull  apendiges  of  so  uneek  a carractor,  as  to 
constitute  one  of  the  most  wunclerfull  fenomina  conected  with  the  solar 
sistym.  They  are  sepperated  from  the  plannet  by  a space  of  mauny 
thousant  miles,  and  are  sollid  and  opake  in  substance. 

II.  — The  annimal  that  produces  perils  in  the  gratest  abbundance  and 
of  the  highest  vallew,  was  classed  by  Linmeus  with  the  mussles ; hut 
some  other  naturallists  have  formed  it  into  a distinct  genius.  In  these 
eountrys  it  is  usualy  called  the  peril-oister.  It  attains  perfection 
nowhere  but  in  the  ecquatoreal  seas  ; but  tbe  peril  fishery  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon  is  the  most  sellebrated  and  productive.  No  seine  in  Ceylon 
presents  so  dreery  an  aspect  as  tlie  long  sweep  of  deslate  shore  to  which, 
from  time  imemnioral,  adventurers  have  ressorted  from  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth  in  serch  of  the  pretious  perils  for  -which  this  gulph  is 
renouned.  On  approching  it  from  the  sea  the  only  perseptable  lanmark 
is  a bilding  errected  as  a temprary  ressidance  for  the  Govemer. 


Spelling  Exercise  for  Male  Teachers  who  take  the  “A”or“B”  Male 
Paper  of  Questions,  and  for  Pupil-Teachers  and  First  Class  Moni- 
TORS  who  take  the  “ B ” Paper.  Teachers, 

This  exercise  is  to  be  written  out  correctly  as  regards  spelling , fn<^' pirS[  class 
carefully  as  regards  penmanship.  It  may  previously  be  read  out  aloud  Monitors, 
to  the  teachers  by  the  Inspector. 

I. — This  is  a grand  and  sollem  picture,  highly  sugestif  and  full  of 
deep  feeling  and  elloquent  expresivness,  and  most  beutifuly  ilustritiv 
of  the  idea  sought  to  be  convayed  by  the  poit  who  rote : 

Now  faids  the  glimring  lanskip  on  the  Bite 
And  all  the  air  a solium  Btilness  holds. 
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^ Male 
Teachers, 
Pupil  - 
Teachers, 
and 

First  Class 
Hhnitors. 
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On  close  exammanation  tho  oh, server  i«  Hirm*iy,r*<l  at,  fhn  «««*  ,, 

mmple  mi™,  by  which  such  oxqutssit 
T“S-  W ^tingly  maigor,  arc  quite  sufficed 
ot  tho  jemiiB  whose  work  ih  perlmiw  onu  of  tlm  *•  • , 

oxibution  Tho  insidouta  J tho  [dZ/J 
instio  carta  drawn  by  slmggoy  mountain  pony*  returning  homewards  in 
liarge  of  two  cottyers.  Tho  widn-sproddinc  mooro  on  ■whirdi  +l  o ' 1 
and  the  shaddowa  of  night  are  fL 

produced;  and  vsrry  reorly,  indood,  have  wo  soon  a lausk^° pose2 

and  appearont  nonshalCJ fa,  Iho'S^ofTo^Syc8^  ^ 

S' ’tfdLomm11  tll.°,loflf0.™  > cmnmandor’s  nmrkeo,  couW  n^t 
soil.  “ fitt’  at  Klst  lutimnuidato,  tho  legittemit  owners  of  the 


Male 

Teachers. 


Male  Teachers— Test-woeds  for  Spelling. 

dictate  to  Ihem'^fXiK1  out  tUo  spoiling  exorcises,  the  Inspector  will 

„d“  mon't°rs  in  attendamie^nt  thorn  t0  “®  ?“  toac,l0ra.  pupil-teachers,  rad 
A or  B ” paper  0f  questions.  ’ ’ “ f 1 eooml  S1'011!1 10  sllcl1  only  aa  tat8  lie 

No  other  dictation  exercise  is  to  bo  given. 

intercede secede^mlA~Pl?°eeC*  r000t'° — exceed- — concede— accede— 

ing — buoyanev h on  n.nac*e  grandeur — luscious — nauseous — achiev- 

disherelled.  7 hemorrhage— proselytise— assimilate— cylindrical  - 

tuoiasitude^,marill^^™!f  p1®  T ' unayimnetrical— 

innuendo— idiosyncrasy.  IieiltatQuoh— l'tJisade— fuchsia— apothegm— 


Female 

Teachers 


Female  Teaciiehs, 


Lesson  Looks- .1  n*  •• 

pabdarahs  Isaac  and  Xsrad,  °f  1,10  “ ***  °f  ** 

Immensity  of  ^theTjll^  r f.,f  tll°  lesson  in  tho  Third  Book  on  the 

sions  :-XUl  Lz  ? »««»  by  tho  following  expres- 

worlils,  universe.  ™ source  °f  day,  stars,  luminous,  retinue  of 

3-  Explain,  as  to  your  pupils,  each  of  tho  following  lines 

“I  am  tho  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

r ™ „ 5 10  nul'SQhng  of  tho  sky : 

I chaue-e^huf  T°  1)0168  of  tho  ocoan  anc*  shores : 

^ . * cuange,  Out  I cannot  die.” 

herself  for  the  welfare  of  he^patient  nWBe  0ugllt  to  Pursue  “ regari  to 
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5.  Complete  each  of  the  following  “ Sayings  of  Poor  Richard  ” 

“ Laziness  travels  so  slowly ” 

“ Diligence  is  tlie  mother  of ” 

“ What  maintains  one  vice  would ” 

“Silks  and  satins,  scarlet  and  velvets ” 


Appendix  P. 

Questions 
proposed  at 
the  Exami- 
nations. 


and  add  what  he  says  must  accompany  industry,  frugality,  and  prudence,  xmim. 
in  order  to  ensure  prosperity. 


Arithmetic. — 1.  The  value  of  a pound  of  gold  is  14  times  that  of  a 
pound  of  silver,  and  the  weights  of  equal  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
are  in  the  ratio  of  4'75  to  2-5  ; find  the  value  of  a bar  of  silver  equal  in 
bulk  to  £1,750  worth  of  gold. 

2.  If  a beam  which  is  10  inches  wide,  8 inches  deep,  and  5 leet 
G indies  long,  weigh  8 cwt.  1 qr.,  find  the  length  of  another  beam,  of 
the  same  timber,  the  end  of  which  is  a square  foot,  which  shall  weigh 

st  ton.  . , 

3.  The  rent  of  a pasture  is  £38  8s. ; 4 persons  put  in  respectively 
5 7 8,  and  1 2 cattle  j how  much  ought  each  to  pay  1 

4.  Convert  *23407011  into  the  equivalent  vulgar  fraction,  and  reduce 
it  to  its  lowest  terms. 

5.  By  selling  cloth  at  5s.  per  yard,  a profit  of  8 per  cent,  is  made , 
■what  would  be  the  profit  if  it  were  sold  at  6s.  3 d.  per  yard? 
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Appendix  Q. 

Programme 
Examina- 
tion for 
Candidates 
for  Inspec- 
torships. 


APPENDIX  Q.  ' 

Programme  of  Examination  for  Candidates  for  Immowmhm  under 
tho  Board  of  National  Education,  Ireland 


No.  of  Mirks  fo 
oacli  Subjcot 

sooi 


> 800 


400 


2,000 


600*1 
400  I 
400  f 
300J 


1.  English  : OBLIGATORY  SUBJECTS. 

Consisting  nf  English  Composition;  Spelling  and  Grammar 
Consisting  of  Literature— Bacon's  Essays,  some.  of- Edmund  Burke’s 
Works  (American  Taxation,  and  on  Conciliation  with  America 
and  Address  to  Electors  of  Bristol  before  goiug  to  Poll  1 78oV 
Macaulay:  Essays  on  Clive  and  Hastings.  Shakespeare : Othello 
Macbeth,  Julius  Cioaar,  and  Merchant  o f Venice.  Milton  (Sonnets’ 

L Allegro  Penseroso,  Com  us,  and  I.,  II.  Books  of  Paradise  Lost)’ 

Dry  den : Absalom  and  Alii  tophol,  Palamon  and  Arcite.  Pone- 
Essay  on  Man.  Tennyson : Ulysses,  Tithonus,  and  Elaine. 

Consisting  of  Rhetoric  and  Criticism— Whatcly  anil  Campbell 

2.  Elementary  Mathematics  : — 1 

Consisting  of  Arithmetic, 

„ Euclid,  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  Oth  Books,  ’ 

„ Algebra,  including  Quadratic.  Equations, 

3.  Gnoon  u-iiY  M|l™mtryi  to  »*>lutio.i  of  Plano  Tri.uiKlea  only, 

4.  IIistoky,  Mailing  Smith's  Graeco,  lid, lull’s  Romo,  ! 

5.  1 inrmcAL  SoiKNcic — MccliftnicB,  with  any  ono  of  tins  following  subiocts  IIv-'l 

<lro8tnticfl,  Pneumatics,  or  Optics,  . . h J ' "J-L 

6.  Logic,  Loshoiib  on  Reasoning  only,  . ' ’ •) 

^nTtaey1 °‘  N““°U3'  B°0k  L<  “d  E“sy  L“1 

8.  Book-kekfing, 

9'  L^I.X  :—yirgil— Three  first  Books  of  The  Eneid ; The  Odes  of  Horace  not  to) 
include  their  metrical  construction ; Sallust,  not  t0[. 

10'  s2Tl":frflCl5(!  Ascham,  Milton,  and  Locko;  Joyco’s  Handbook  of) 

School  Management;  Robinson’s  Manual  of  Method  and  Organization,  .} 

xy  • • . ,7  (JUll 

amount  to  2,S00^of  wh^h^ii  w!rwo°'ln  maJks  on  Ul®  who  In  course  aliovo  montioned  do  not 

. , wno  snail  fail  in  allowing  a omnipotent  knowlodgo  of  any  ono  of  tho  above  subjects. 

No.  of  Murk*  The  Greatest 
for  each  No.  of  Murks 
Subject.  Attainable. 

1,000  1,000 

400) 

400 
400 ) 


. t „ OPTIONAL  COURSE. 

1.  Ax  Extended  Course  of  Greek  and  Latin,  . 

” s>  OP  French, 

/ ” » op  German, 

*■  ” or  Italian, 


1,700 

COO 

400 

GOO 

300 

300 

200 

800 

200 

7,000 


400 


si  OF  ITALIAN,  . .40 

(WlmteTv' !luirBooksTanIUHr1  ’Moclern  Lan™!v 


200 

each 


5 I nnin  rwut  ?r  ,i  „ 1 b0  examined  in  move  thn 

5.  Logic  (Whately,  Mill,  Books  I.,  II.,  m.,  and 
0.  History  apd  PmuoaowrY  op  Education, 

' OLmd  V h'Twh/rn11’!’9  y°flth  ,,f  Nations-Bocks  I.,  II.,  ill.,) 

3 UmnrT,  ar’  ,T'  (Books  I.,  I r.,  III.,  mul  V.),  . . t 

00  ChcmiBtry,  Hunt,  Klaitriulty,  and  Magnetom,  . 

( ",ilhpr!',dl’ta  of  C1“- 
(0  Geology , Mineralogy  (Anstoil,  I>ago), 

„ _ . Total  Attainable,  . .•  . 3,800 

Inolnilea'uiirteSt  iMmSIf  NatnndS  'n  5"°''°  t,,Ira  threC  0t  tllC  bra"ollES  of  knowledge 

lining  him  to  ono  MrwWn  ri  ™ keUsnco ; but  with  tills  restriction  and  that  above  stated  con- 
A Candidate^  h0  ia  ftfc  l»>orty  to  ask  to  bo  examined  in  all  tl.e  subjects, 

ehoiv  him  to  be  nossoswf  nf  fc  f°I  HubJcct  in  Dio  Optional  Course  unless  his  marks 
Tho  mcMMfhuiSiSto ‘a?  Ilf  f r > kn,°"r!?l]K<!  of  « oubjoot. 

Schools  in  Mnrlhnvm  t l°  Examination  must  attend  at  the  Inspection  Office  and 

bis  appointment  unless  lm  ll!?’1!  d*tftih  of  his  future  duties,  ami  ho  will  not  receive 
there,  that  ho  is  fullv  on  !™!!!*8  lli8  o°mluot,  ami  tho  tests  to  which  he  may  be  submitted 
Candidates0 must  be  aTliiastTwenf tho  d,‘tic8  ofm  Inspector. 

Candidates  must Wn,w! bl  j- 21(lt5r*tlir(i0  yoiu'a  of  ago  and  not  more  than  thirty-four, 
moral  character  nnd^eguhi?  habit!^0*7  ccrtifloatea  of  aSc-  of  general  good  health,  and  of 

Educat?onS°must  ^U8Pcctorsbips  in  tho  service  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 

under  the  direction  of  the  Cirir^io%  8Ubjoct8  iu  tb°  ftb0T°  Froeramme' 
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APPENDIX  R.  Appendix*. 

Lists  of 

Lists  of  Inspectors  of  National  Schools.  offSiomd 

Schools. 

Head  Inspectors,  on  31st  December,  1871. 


- — 

Namo  and  Address. 

Districts  in  Charge. 

Timothy  Sbeahan,  Esq.,  A.M.,  T.C.D.,  Passage  West,  . 
John  E.  Sheridan,  Esq.,  Dublin,  .... 

J.  G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Belfast, 

James  Patterson,  Esq.,  Galway,  .... 

A.  O'Callaghan,  Esq.,  Derry, 

M.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  Dublin, 

48,  49,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60. 
37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  43,  44,  46,  47,  50. 
4,  8,  9,  10,  11,  15,16,  17,  18,23. 

20,  26,  32,  34,  35,  36,  42,  45,  51,  52. 
1,2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  12,  13, 14,  31. 

19,  21,  22,  24,  25,  27,  28,  29,  30,  33, 

District  Inspectors,  on  31st  December,  1871. 


H 

Name 

of 

Distriot. 

Inspootor  in  Charge. 

No.  of 
District. 

Name 

of 

District. 

Inspector  in  Charge. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13  ! 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Letterkenny,  . 

Londonderry,  . 

Coleraine, 

Ballymena, 

Donegal, 

Strabane, 

Maehera, 

Belfast,  North, 
Belfast,  South, 
Nexvtownards,  . 
Lurgan, 

Sligo,  < . 
Enniskillen, 
Omagh,  . 
Dungannon, 
Armagh,  . 
Ballinahinch,  . 
Monaghan, 
Newry,  . ’ 
Ballina,  . 
Swineford, 
Boyle, 

Cavan,  . 

Bailieboro’, 

Drogheda, 

Westport, 

Roscommon,  . 

Longford, 

Trim, 

1 Dublin,  North, 

Macaulay,  P.  T. 
Dugan,  C.  W. 

Bole,  W. 

Wilson,  D.  M. 
Cowley,  A.  S.  a.b. 
Kennedy,  W.  ; 

Irvine,  R. 

Morell,  J. 

Molloy,  J. 

Gordon,  J. 

Brown,  J. 

Wood,  J.  E. 

Stroug,  T.  K. 
Sullivan,  M. 

Rodgers,  H.  W.  M. 
Osborne,  A.  T. 
Nesbitt,  R. 

Eardley,  F. 

Porter,  D.  C. 
Purser,  A. 
M'Callum,  J. 
RodgerB,  John  W. 
Healy,  W. 

Simpson,  A.  J. 
MacCreanor,  E. 
j M'Millan,  "VV. 

| Connellan,  P. 
Bradford,  J. 
Conwell,  Eugene  A. 
Sheehy,  E. 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

Ballinamore,  . 
Tuam, 
Mullingar, 
Galway,  . 
Ballinasloe, 
Parsonstown,  . 
Celbridge, 
Dublin,  South, 
Carlow,  . 
Bray, 

Portarlington,  . 
Gort, 

Thurles,  . 
Athy, 

Ennis, 

Tipperary, 

Kilkenny, 

Y oughal, 
Waterford', . 
Enniscortliy, 
Limerick, 
Newcastle,  We 
Clonmel, 
Tralee,  . 
Macroom,. 
Mallow,  . 
Killarney,- 
Bantry,  . 
Dunmanway, 
Cork, 

Donovan,  H.  A. 

M‘ Sweeny,  J. 

Molloy,  W.  R. 
Hamilton,  A.  A.B. 

O’Neill,  G.  F. 

Brown,  S. 

Bateman,  C.  W. 

O’ Carroll,  F.  F. 
Hanlon,  John. 
MacSheehy,  B. 

Coyle,  M. 

Nicholls,  W.  ; 

D’Arcy,  H.  L.  • 

Adair,  S. 

O’Driscoll,  D.  F. 
Browne,  J. 

Harkin,  L. 

Mahony,  C. 

Lane,  J.  C. 
FitzGerald,  J.  G. 
Potterton,  R. 

Steede, J. 

O’Hara,  T. 

Barrett,  J ohn. 
Graham,  C. 
O’Galligan,  G.  R. 
Macnamara,  Thad. 
MacDonnell,  James. 
Seymour,  M.  S. 
Gillie,  J. 

* Inspectors'  op  Agricultural  Schools. 

TKodaas  Baldwin,  Esq. 

Michael  Brogan,  Eaq 
William  Boyle,  Esq.- 
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1. — List  of  Building  Applications  aided  during  the  year  1871,  with  Tabulation,  showing  the  Progress  towards  Erection  of  the  Sohool- 
houses,  from  date  of  reference  to  Board  or  Works  for  Report  on  Site  as  described  in  Lease  Queries,  till  transmission  of  Plans  to 
Applicant. 


COUNTY  AND  NAMB. 

Board  oi  Works, 

Board  of  Works. 

*s.of 

D‘1S”'P' 

Board  of  Works. 

Board  of  Works 

OBSERVATIONS. 

£ a.  * 

Lackrum,  . 

17.  .4.71 

S.  B . 71 

171  1 4 

14.  9.71 

11.10.71 

14.  3.73 

Derrylaughan, 

22.  7.71 

20.11.71 

33S  13  10 

16.  4.73 

29.  4.73 

23.  7.73 

F*llR»tecn1“  . . 

39.  4.71 

3.  7.71 

201  4 0 

34.10.71 

- 

- 

lONDONDEBBT: 

32.  4.71 

2B.  6.71 

198  1 4 

24.11.71 

29.11.71 

23.  1.73 

Monaghan : 

BaBybay, ' ! ! ! 

Billeady,  . 

•:» 

Si; : 

S.;S:S 

S:»:» 

19'  f'72 

• Not  yet  issued. 

Tyrone : 

CronghiU,  , 

28.  3.71 

13.  6.71 

170  16  0 

5.10.71 

- 11.10.71 

15.  3.73 

Kilshanny,  . . 

13.13.70 

8.  3.71 

302  U 0 

33.10.71 

29.11.71 

- 

School  buQt  before  adrice  of 

Kitauh,  . . . 

33.  3.71 

33.  6.71 

797  IS  4 

4.13.71 

3.  1.72 

10.  4.73 

Cork  :! 

Monks  town, 

37.  3.71 

1.  6.71 

173  16  7 

- 

- 

— 

Lease  not  yet  executed. 
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